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INTRODUCTION 

This  study  of  the  dialects  composing  the  Salinan  linguistic  group 
was  begun  in  September,  1910,  when  I  made  a  visit  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  Mission  of  San  Antonio  in  Monterey  County,  where 
live  the  few  remaining  members  of  this  group.  Here  a  little  work 
was  done  with  the  oldest  member  of  each  of  the  two  divisions,  Jose 
Cruz  of  the  Antoniaiio  and  Perfecta  Encinales  of  the  Migueleiio 
dialect.  An  incomplete  acquaintance  with  Spanish,  the  medium  of 
communication,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  satisfactory  interpreters  and 
other  disappointing  circumstances,  rendered  this  visit  not  wholly  prof- 
itable. Consequently  arrangements  were  later  made  by  which  Pedro 
Encinales,  one  of  the  middle-aged  Indians,  visited  San  Francisco, 
where  I  worked  with  him  from  Thanksgiving  until  Christmas.  During 
this  time  Dr.  T,  T.  "Waterman  made  some  researches  on  the  phonetics 
of  the  language  with  the  help  of  various  mechanical  apparatus. 
Unfortunately  the  informant  was  found  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  all 
mythology,  and  the  few  texts  received  from  him  were  rather  poor. 
The  month  of  January,  1911,  was  spent  in  linguistic  work  upon  the 
material  received. 

For  five  years  I  was  unable  to  continue  my  researches  upon  Salinan, 
but  these  were  again  taken  up  in  January,  1916,  to  continue  through- 
out that  year.  A  second  trip  was  made  to  the  region  of  Jolon, 
Monterey  County.  In  the  intervening  years  Jose  Cruz  and  Perfecta 
Encinales  were  found  to  have  died,  but  better  linguistic  informants 
were  found  in  the  persons  of  David  Mora,  a  pure  Antoniano  Indian, 
and  Maria  Ocarpia,  a  pure  Migueleiio.  An  unexpectedly  good  series 
of  mythological  texts  were  secured  from  these.  Another  old  Indian, 
Juan  Quintana,  was  found  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  linguistic  informant, 
but  gave  a  number  of  mythological  stories  in  Spanish,  which  were 
translated  into  Salinan  by  Maria  Encinales,  a  sister  of  Pedro,  and  by 
David  Mora. 

Furthermore,  all  the  extant  linguistic  material  from  other  sources 
has  been  examined  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  This  collection 
was  begun  more  than  a  century  ago  with  the  preparation  of  a  vocab- 
ulary and  phrase-book  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  Mission  San 
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Antonio  by  the  founder  of  the  Mission,  Fray  Buenaventura  Sitjar. 
The  manuscript  was  sent  to  Washington  by  the  indefatigable  A.  S. 
Taylor  and  published  by  J.  G.  Shea/  In  1821  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la 
Cuesta,  the  author  of  the  grammar  and  phrase-book  of  Mutsun,  took 
a  vocabulary  from  the  Salinan  Mission,  which  is  preserved  in  Santa 
Barbara.  A  transcription  w^as  made  by  Gatschet  and  deposited  in 
Washington.  Coulter  recorded  a  short  vocabulary  from  San  Antonio,- 
and  Hale  a  short  vocabulary  from  San  Miguel.^  Yates  and  Gould 
collected  in  1887  a  San  Miguel  vocabulary,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  Alexander  S.  Taylor 
recorded  short  vocabularies  and  phrases.^  All  of  these  vocabularies 
have  been  examined  and  compared,  but  with  the  exception  of  Sitjar 's 
they  are  of  small  value. 

The  first  really  intensive  and  modern  work  on  Salinan  was  done 
by  H.  W.  Henshaw  in  1884,  when  he  was  engaged  in  determining  the 
linguistic  affinities  of  the  California  Indians  for  Major  Powell  and 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.^  Henshaw 's  material  was  kindly 
loaned  by  the  Bureau,  together  with  all  other  Salinan  linguistic 
material  in  its  possession,  and  has  been  of  great  value. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  visited  the  region  in  1902,  and  formulated  his 
ideas  concerning  the  language  in  a  paper.^  Both  this  and  his  manu- 
script notes  have  been  studied.  The  phonetic  data  of  Dr.  Waterman 
have  also  been  studied  and  the  chief  results  noted. 

Recently  Drs.  Dixon  and  Kroeber  have  united  Salinan  with  Chu- 
mash  in  an  ''Iskoman''  group, '^  which,  in  turn,  they  have  subsequently 
come  to  regard  as  part  of  the  Hokan  family.  This  reclassification  has 
been  accepted  by  several  American  anthropologists  and  many  Salinan 
words  have  been  included  by  Dr.  Sapir  in  his  comparative  paper. ^ 


1  Buenaventura  Sitjar,   Vocabulary   of  the   Language   of  San  Antonio   Mis- 
sion, California  {in  Shea's  Library  of  American  Linguistics)   (New  York,  1861). 

2  Coulter,    Journal   of   the   London    Eoyal    Geographical    Society;    copied   in 
Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  ii,  129,  1848. 

3  Horatio  Hale,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  ii,  126, 
1848. 

*  A.  S.   Taylor,   The  Indianology   of   California,  in   California  Farmer    (San 
Francisco,  1860),  passim, 

5  J.  W.  Powell,  Indian  Linguistic  Families,  Seventh  Annual  Eeport,  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  p.  101,  1891. 

6  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  South  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, present  series,  ii,  43-47,  1904, 

7  R.  B.  Dixon   and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  New  Linguistic  Families  in   California, 
American  Anthropologist,  n.s.  xv,  647-655,  1913. 

8  Edward   Sapir,   The   Position  of   Yana  in  the   Hokan   Stock,  present   series, 
XIII,  1-34,  1917. 
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The  Salinan  language  comprises  the  two  surviving  dialects  of  the 
missions  of  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel.  These  two  dialects  are 
mutually  intelligible  with  little  difficulty.  Regarding  the  prehistoric 
tribal  divisions,  conjectures  only  can  be  made. 

For  all  non-linguistic  data  on  the  Salinan  Indians  the  reader  is 
referred  to  my  ethnological  paper.^ 


9  J.   A.   Mason,   The   Ethnology   of   the   Salinan   Indians,   present   series, 
97-240,   1912. 
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PART  I.  PHONOLOGY 

PHONETIC  SYSTEM 

The  Salinan  dialects  are  characterized  phonetically  by  a  rather 
harsh  acoustic  effect.  In  this  they  differ  radically  from  the  flowing 
and  musical  Costanoan  languages  to  the  north,  but  bear  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  Yokuts  and  Chumash  to  the  east  and  south.  The 
two  Salinan  dialects  differ  very  slightly  in  phonetics,  that  of  San 
Miguel  being  apparently  more  accentuated  in  its  harsh  character, 
possibly  by  reason  of  closer  contact  with  the  latter-named  extraneous 
languages,  or  possibly  due  merely  to  peculiarities  of  the  informant. 
Naturally  this  harsh  character  is  far  more  evident  when  the  words 
are  given  slowly  with  the  careful  enunciation  inevitable  to  the  re- 
cording of  native  language.  In  rapid  speech  much  of  this  harshness, 
which  is  evidently  due  rather  to  the  frequency  of  glottal  stops  and 
surd  stops  with  glottalization  than  of  guttural  consonants,  is  softened. 

The  phonetic  orthography  used  is  based  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  on  Phonetic 
Transcription  of  Indian  languages.^^  A  few  minor  changes  have  been 
made  from  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  to  suit  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  language  and  to  facilitate  preparation  and  printing. 

VOWELS 
Salinan  appears  to  make  use  of  eight  fundamental  vowels.     These 
are: 

a  mid-mixed  narrow.    This  is  the  broad  or  Italian  a  found  in  Spanish  car  a  and 

approximated  in  English  father.     When  short  in  quantity  it  approaches 

more  closely  the  vocalic  sound  of  American  not. 
a,  mid-back  narrow.     This  approaches  closely  the  vocalic  sound  of  hut.     In 

actual  practice  these  two  a  sounds  have  frequently  been  confused. 
e    mid-front   narrow.     Nearly  as   narrow   as   English  say  and  probably   as 

narrow  as  Spanish  heher.    It  is  generally  but  not  invariably  long  in  quantity. 
e  mid-front  wide.     Like  English  men. 
I    high-front  narrow.     Nearly  as  narrow  as  English  meet;  frequently  long 

in  quantity. 
i    high-front  wide.     As  in  pretty.     The  wide  e  and  i  are  difficult  to  analyze. 

When  quantitatively  long  the  vowel  is  invariably  heard  as  e  and  certain 

short  vowels  are  invariably  heard  so.     Other  short  vowels  are  invariably 

heard  as  i  but  the  greater  number  are  heard  as  e  or  i  indeterminately.     In 

such  cases  the  vowel  as  originally  written,  either  e  or  i  has  been  retained. 

Palatogram  tests  show  the  closest  occlusion  for  the  narrow  i,  less  for  the 

indeterminate  e-i  and  least  for  the  wide  e. 


10  Smithson.  Inst.  Misc.  Pub.,  2415,  1916. 
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o  mid-back  wide  round.  Intermediate  wide-narrow  with  a  greater  tendency 
toward  wideness,  somewhat  as  in  hoy. 

u  high  back  wide  round.  Approximately  as  in  yut.  The  o-u  vowels  present 
the  same  difficulties  as  the  e-i  vowels  and  are  frequently  confused,  a  is 
generally  certain,  especially  when  of  doubled  length.  Certain  other  vowels 
are  heard  invariably  as  wide  u;  these  appear  to  be  always  of  short  length. 
But  yet  others  are  heard  as  intermediate  between  o  and  u  and  when  of 
double  length  as  an  ou  diphthong,  approximately  as  in  American  so.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  indeterminate  e-i  vowel,  this  has  been  written  as  either 
o  or  It  according  to  the  auditory  impression  received. 

o  Indeterminate  vowel  found  in  Migueleno  in  rapid  speech;  related  to 
Antoniano  a. 

Summary : 

i  u 

i  8  o 

e  a 

e  a 

QUANTITY 
Consonantal  quantity  is  of  small  importance  in  Salinan,  and  it  is 
dubious  whether  or  not  it  exists.     Vocalic  quantity  is  marked  and 
inherent  in  the  stems  and  particles.     Such  doubled  length  is  repre- 
sented by  a  raised  period  following  the  vowel,  as : 
a. 

NASALIZATION 
Vocalic  nasalization  plays  an  unimportant  part  and  is  found  only 
in  connection  with  a  nasal  consonant.  It  is  apparently  more  marked 
in  the  case  of  m  than  of  n,  but  is  naturally  not  consummated  in  the 
case  of  surd  nasals.  It  is  never  very  marked  in  character,  but  is 
possibly  more  evident  in  the  Migueleno  dialect.  It  is  denoted  by  a 
hook  under  the  vowel  thus  affected  (iota  subscript),  as: 
a 

VOICELESS  VOWELS 

Vowels  become  unvoiced,  or  nearly  unvoiced,  in  Salinan  when  final 
in  a  sentence  or  when  following  an  aspiration.  A  different  but  nearly 
indistinguishable  phenomenon  is  found  when  an  aspiration,  though 
not  truly  a  vowel,  assumes  the  tinge  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Voiceless 
vowels  appear  to  be  more  characteristic  of  Migueleno  than  of 
Antoniano.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  small  capital  char- 
acters, as: 

A 

Weakly  articulated  vowels  are  closely  related  to  voiceless  vowels, 
but  have  a  definite  sonant  resonance.  They  occur  in  the  same  positions 
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as  voiceless  vowels,  and  the  difference  may  be  purely  fortuitous.    They 
are  represented  by  superscript  vowels  of  a  smaller  font,  as : 

ACCENT 
Stress  accent  is  quite  noticeable  in  Salinan,  and  appears  to  be 
inherent  in  the  roots  and  particles  and  inexplicable  by  any  rules. 
Frequently,  however,  a  word  bears  primary  and  secondary  stress 
accents  of  nearly  equal  force  which  may  be  confused.  Primary  stress 
accent  is  denoted  by  an  acute  accent  mark,  secondary  accent  by  a  grave 
accent  mark  after  the  vowel  thus  stressed,  as: 
a',  a' 

Pitch  accent  is  found,  but  is  not  of  morphological  significance;  it 
is  likewise  inherent  in  certain  syllables,  generally  of  particles  and 
grammatical  elements.  Thus  the  proclitic  tdm,  ^'then",  and  the 
enclitic  ten,  ' '  again ' ',  generally  bear  an  inflection  of  a  slightly  higher 
pitch.  Such  is  marked  by  an  acute  accent  mark  over  the  vowel,  as : 
a 

It  appears  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the  Migueleiio  dialect. 

Hesitation  in  the  flow  of  voice  and  in  general  any  interruption 
between  two  normally  connected  sounds  is  represented  by  a  period 
separating  these  elements,  as : 
a.i,  m.o 

This  is  frequently  indistinguishable  from  and  confused  with  a  weak 
glottal  stop. 

Aspiration,  when  distinct  from  or  weaker  than  the  aspirate  k,  is 
denoted  by  a  reversed  superscript  comma,  as : 

CONSONANTS 
The  general  rules  of  phonetic  orthography  employed  in  the  writing 
of  vowels  are  followed  also  with  consonants.  Thus  small  capitals  are 
used  for  the  voiceless  or  surd  forms  of  consonants  normally  voiced, 
and  superscript  characters  for  those  which  are  abnormally  weakly 
voiced. 

Semi-vowels 
y,  Y,  w,  w     The  semi-vowels  w  and  y  are  both  employed. 

y  is  probably  always  a  resultant  from  an  i  glide  preceding  another 
vowel,  and  is  generally  initial  or  intervocalic;  it  is  rare.  The  voiceless 
Y  is  even  rarer. 

w  on  the  other  hand  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  sound,  the  occlusion 
being  firmer  than  with  the  vocalic  u.  The  voiceless  w  is  rare.  Both  w 
and  Y  appear  to  be  more  common  in  Migueleno. 
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Nasals 
m,  M,  n,  N,  77  The  bilabial  and  the  linguo- dental  nasals  are  frequent  in  Salinan 
but  the  palatal  nasal  is  rare  and  of  secondary  production,  n  is  very- 
dental  in  place  of  articulation.  Final  m  and  less  frequently  n  often 
occur  with  simultaneous  glottal  occlusion;  in  such  position  they  are 
purely  sonant. 

Nasals  are  found  as  sonant,  partially  surd  and  entirely  surd.  It  is 
most  probable  that  these  are  merely  variations  from  one  fundamental 
sound  affected  by  phonetic  laws,  but  a  few  aberrant  forms  hint  that 
possibly  two  fundamental  elements  should  be  recognized.  In  intervocalic 
position  the  nasals  are  purely  sonant;  in  initial  position  the  kymograph 
records  show  them  to  be  frequently  unvoiced  during  a  large  part  of  the 
attack;  in  final  position  they  are  shown  to  be  unvoiced  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  occlusion.  As  members  of  consonantal  combinations  they  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  companion  sound,  being  sonant  when  in  com- 
bination with  another  sonant,  slightly  unvoiced  when  preceding  a  surd 
and  almost  entirely  unvoiced  when  following  a  surd,  particularly  an 
aspirate.  The  pure  surd  forms  are  very  rare  and  found  only  in  excep- 
tional conditions.  These  kymograph  results  are  compiled  from  records 
of  a  number  of  cases  but  the  individual  records  vary  greatly;  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  two  exactly  alike. 

Laterals 
I,  L  The  lateral  I  sounds  are  articulated  in  practically  the  same  place  as  the 
English  I,  i.e.,  they  are  linguo-alveolars.  The  voiceless  form  seems, 
according  to  the  palatogram  records,  to  require  a  more  extensive  occlu- 
sion than  the  sonant.  In  final  position,  sonant  I  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  simultaneous  glottal  stop. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  nasals,  two  forms  are  distinguished,  the  sonant 
and  the  surd,  with  intermediate  variants.  All  these  are  probably  deriva- 
ations  from  one  fundamental  element  through  the  operation  of  phonetic 
laws.  Thus  intervocalic  I  is  invariably  sonant,  as  is  medial  ?  in  com- 
bination with  a  sonant.  All  other  cases  display  varying  amounts  of 
surdness  and  sonancy  with  the  exception  of  initial  L  before  a  surd  which 
is  purely  surd.  The  surd  character  generally  proves  less  by  experiment 
•  than  by  auditory  impression  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  elements  which 
vary  between  surd  and  sonant.  The  surd  character  may  possibly  be 
slightly  accentuated  in  the  Migueleno  dialect. 

Spirants 

<p,  /3,  7,  s,  c,  X,  h  The  voiceless  bilabial  spirant  0  and  its  voiced  correspondent  /3 
are  developed  from  the  intermediate  stop  p  in  rapid  speech.  0  develops 
when  p  is  followed  by  a  surd,  jS  when  it  is  followed  by  a  sonant  or  a 
vowel.  The  palatal  sonant  spirant  7  is  a  similar  development  from  the 
intermediate  stop  k. 

The  linguo-dental  and  the  linguo-alveolar  sibilants  s  and  c  approxi- 
mate the  sounds  s  and  sh  in  English.  Palatograms  of  these  sounds  show 
a  slight  difference  in  place  of  articulation,  that  of  s  extending  a  little 
farther  forward  than  that  of  c.  There  is  probably  less  difference  between 
these  two  sounds  than  between  their  correspondents  in  English.     Both 
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occur  only  as  surd  except  that  the  sonancy  of  a  contiguous  sound  may 
intrude  very  slightly  upon  them. 

The  palatal  spirant  x  has  been  frequently  confused  with  the  glottal 
spirant  h  or  ^ .  x  appears  to  occur  more  often  with  nominal  and  verb 
stems  and  other  important  elements,  h  more  often  with  particles,  pronouns 
and  elements  of  lesser  importance,  x  is  articulated  rather  gutturally;  its 
harshness  is  most  accentuated  in  final  position,  less  in  initial  position, 
and  least  in  medial  position.     It  is  invariably  surd. 

Stops 

Stopped  consonants  are  found  in  Salinan  in  three  fundamental  varie- 
ties and  in  five  positions.  These  are:  intermediate  surd-sonant,  aspirate 
and  glottalized;  bilabial,  linguo-dental,  linguo-alveolar,  palatal  and  glottal. 
In  the  latter  position,  only  one  variety  is  possible.  The  intermediate  form 
furthermore  varies  as  sonant,  pure  intermediate  and  surd.  The  kymo- 
graph records  display  all  five  varieties.  In  the  case  of  the  sonants,  sound 
vibrations  commence  before  the  release  from  the  occlusion;  these  are 
rare.  In  the  case  of  the  intermediates  sonancy  commences  at  the  moment 
of  release.  With  the  surds,  sonancy  begins  an  appreciable  moment  after 
release,  during  the  rise  of  the  oral  needle.  In  the  case  of  aspirates 
sonancy  begins  after  a  marked  expulsion  of  breath,  at  the  crest  or  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  the  oral  needle.  In  the  case  of  glottalized  stops  the  glottis 
is  closed  at  the  time  of  oral  occlusion  and  the  larynx  raised  to  cause  a 
compression.  The  oral  occlusion  is  then  released,  causing  an  explosion 
of  the  compressed  air,  the  glottis  is  subsequently  released  and  voice  fol- 
lows. The  explosion,  though  very  marked  auditorily,  makes  little  impres- 
sion on  the  kymograph. 

5,  B,  J),  p%  p'  The  bilabial  stop  occurs  in  the  three  fundamental  and  two 
derived  forms  above  mentioned.  In  the  surd- sonant  forms  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  the  three  is  fundamental;  the  ear  hears  most  often 
unaspirated  surds  while  the  kymograph  detects  all  three  forms  with  a 
preponderance  of  intermediates.  Pure  sonant  &  has  been  found  only  in 
the  case  of  the  demonstrative  article  pe,  but  many  times  in  this  case, 
both  as  initial  and  intervocalic.  It  is  furthermore  frequently  reduced 
to  the  spirant  v.  But  other  records  detect  it  as  intermediate  or,  rarely, 
as  surd  in  identical  positions.  Eecords  of  all  other  words  show  either  inter- 
mediacy  or  surdness,  frequently  with  a  slightly  noticeable  hiatus  between 
release  and  sonancy.  In  final  position  the  kymograph  shows  no  release, 
though  the  ear  imagines  one;  the  occlusion  is  generally  long  and  firm. 
The  same  phenomenon  occurs  when  an  intermediate  stop  is  the  first 
member  of  a  consonantal  combination. 

The  symbol  b  (intermediate)  has  never  been  used  in  the  accompany- 
ing forms  and  texts,  the  symbol  h  (sonant)  but  rarely. 

The  aspirate  p^  is  normally  less  marked  than  in  English  but  occasionally 
as  much  so;  it  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  unaspirated  surd. 
There  is  a  longer  hiatus  between  the  release  and  the  commencement  of 
sonancy  during  which  breath,  possibly  modified  by  glottal  stricture,  is 
released. 

The  glottalized  p'  is  the  explosive  articulation  common  to  many 
Pacific  Coast  languages.  It  is  not  frequent  in  Salinan  nor  of  marked 
force,  except  in  emphatic  utterance. 
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t,  P,  t'  In  the  linguo-dental  series  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against 
the  roots  of  the  teeth.  There  appear  to  be  no  sonants  and  marked  aspira- 
tion and  glottalized  forms  are  rare.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
are  intermediates  or  unaspirated  surds.  The  hiatus  following  the  glot- 
talized form  is  very  slight. 

r,  t,  P ,  V  The  linguo-alveolar  stop  is  one  found  in  many  Calif ornian  languages. 
The  place  of  articulation  is  slightly  more  alveolar  than  for  the  dental 
but  the  difference  is  caused  more  by  the  manner  of  release  than  by  place 
of  articulation.  The  occlusion  is  firmer  and  more  extensive,  the  release 
slower,  causing  a  semi-affricative  effect  approximating  ic  and  ty.  It  is 
practically  identical,  however,  with  the  English  combination  tr  but  more 
truly  aft'ricative,  a  simple  sound.  The  sonant  variety  is  unknown  in  this 
position  also,  the  most  common  forms  being  the  intermediate  and  the 
unaspirated  surd. 

In  rapid  speech  in  initial  and  intervocalic  position,  this  form  is  fre- 
quently reduced  to  the  rolled  r.  In  the  former  case  this  is  as  in  English, 
untrilled,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  merely  approaching  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  single  flip  of  the  tongue  as  in  the  Spanish 
single  r.     The  palatogram  record  shows  the  typical  grooved  r  occlusion. 

The  other  varieties,  the  aspirate  and  the  glottalized  articulations, 
need  no  comment.  Both  are  pronounced  more  strongly  than  is  the  case 
with  the  dental  t. 

g,  G,  Ic,  l'^ ,  Jc'  In  point  of  articulation  the  palatal  stops  are  approximately  the 
same  as  in  English,  but  may  be  a  little  more  guttural,  particularly  when 
preceding  a  back  vowel,  in  which  cases  q  was  sometimes  written  in  text. 

As  with  the  other  stops,  the  fundamental  varieties  are  intermediate, 
aspirate  and  glottalized.  But  as  with  the  bilabial  stop,  pure  sonants  and 
surds  are  also  found.  The  former  has  been  met  with  in  the  case  of  only 
one  particle,  but  frequently  in  this  case,  that  of  the  particle  gas.  This 
is  always  heard  either  as  sonant  or  as  voiced  spirant.  All  other  cases  are 
either  intermediate  or  unaspirated  surd. 

The  aspirated  and  glottalized  forms  require  no  comment  except  that 
the  former  is  occasionally  reduced  to  the  spirant  x  under  favorable  condi- 
tions.    They  are  not  forcibly  articulated. 

'  The  glottal  stop  is  of  a  rather  different  nature  from  the  other  stopped  con- 
sonants in  that  it  frequently  modifies  and  accompanies  them.  It  may 
occur  in  medial  or  final  position  or  simultaneously  with  certain  other 
consonants,  particularly  nasals  and  laterals,  but  is  never  initial.  In  final 
position  it  is  of  marked  strength,  but  less  so  medially.  Frequently  also 
it  occurs  simultaneously  with  a  vowel  in  which  case  the  vowel  is  weakly 
rearticulated  following  the  stop.  This  gives  a  strangulated  effect  to  the 
vowel.  Frequently  it  has  been  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  glottal  stop 
is  present  or  whether  there  is  merely  a  hiatus  which  should  be  expressed 
by  a  period. 

Affricatives 

ts,  ts%  ts'  The  affricative  ts  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  glottalized  form, 
the  sibilant  following  the  stop  without  hiatus  and  before  the  release  of 
the  glottis.  As  such  it  is  very  marked.  It  may  also  occur  as  unaspirate 
and  aspirate  but  examples  are  few  and  equivocal. 
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tc,  tc\  to'  The  affricative  tc  is  less  common  than  ts  in  the  glottalized  form, 
and  is  less  forcibly  articulated.  It  occurs  most  commonly  as  surd  with 
slight  aspiration;  both  unaspirate  and  aspirate  have  been  written  but 
are  probably  variants  of  one  form. 


TABLE  OF  SALINAN  PHONETIC  SYSTEM 


Labial 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Palata 

Semi-vowel 

Sonant 

w 

y 

Surd 

w 

Y 

Nasal 

Sonant 

m 

n 

V 

Surd 

M 

N 

Lateral 

Sonant 

1 

Surd 

L 

Spirant 

Sonant 

^ 

7 

Surd 

0 

S 

C 

X 

Stop 

Sonant 

b 

g 

Intermed.-surd 

P 

t 

t 

k 

Aspirate 

P^ 

t^ 

t^ 

k' 

Glottalized 

P' 

t' 

t' 

k' 

Affricative 

Surd 

ts 

tc 

Glottalized 

ts' 

tc' 

Glottal 


PHONETIC  PROCESSES 
Phonetic  processes  on  the  whole  are  not  of  great  importance  in 
Salinan,  and  the  few  found  seem  to  be  more  or  less  sporadic  and  not 
amenable  to  formulated  rules. 


VOCALIC  ASSIMILATION 
The   stem  vowels   of  certain  words  undergo   a  modification  and 
change  in  inflection  and  conjugation,  apparently  not  in  accordance 
with  any  rule,  as : 


t-a-m 

house 

t-e.m 

with  possessive  prefix 

-om 

with  2  plural  possessive 

-im 

with  possessive   (S)ii 

akata 

blood 

ekata 

with  possessive 

a-xak 

bone 

exak 

(S) 

xutcai 

dog 

xosten 

plural 

-itco 

with  possessive 

t-cik 

knife 

t-ca.k 

(M) 

11  (S)  denotes  data  taken  from  Sitjar's  Vocabulary;  (A)  Antoniano  dialect; 
(M)  Migueleno  dialect;  when  not  otherwise  noted,  forms  are  from  the  dialect 
of  San  Antonio. 
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The  initial  vowel  of  stems  commencing  in  a  vowel  is  ordinarily 
assimilated  or  contracted  to  the  vowel  of  the  prefixed  pronominal 
possessive.  Thus  in  the  second  person  plural  the  stem  vowel  is  assim- 
ilated to  o: 

t-a-m  house  t-e.mo  his  house 

t'k-omhaL  your  houses 

epxo  his  mother  t^k-opex  your  mother 

tm-itax  thy  urine  tok-otax  your  urine 

tm-ik'es  thy  robe  t^k-ok'es  your  robe 

t-a'k'at  wood  tk-o-k'at  your  wood 

Occasionally  similar  changes  are  found  with  other  prefixes,  as : 

t-itol  brother  t-atol  our  brother 

ek-o  father  tm-ik  thy  father 

t-iken  nest  oken  nest?    (interrog.) 

m-icim  drink!  k-ostem  drink!   (pi.) 

tit-acim  to  drink 

SYNCOPE 
Syncope  is  commonly  employed  in  Salinan.  An  unaccented  short 
vowel  frequently  is  so  reduced  as  to  be  practically  or  entirely  non- 
existent. It  is  difficult  to  determine  except  by  mechanical  experi- 
mentation whether  the  vowel  is  entirely  lost  or  only  abbreviated. 
After  an  aspirate  it  generally  becomes  a  surd  vowel,  in  other  cases 
weakly  articulated  or  entirely  lost.    Some  examples  are : 

spanat  hide  sapanto  its  hide 

awaten  flies  awatneL  flies 

t-opinito  fat  t-upento  fat 

t-icok'alo  ear  t-ick'olo  ear 

sukaido  lungs  skoilo  lungs 

The  majority  of  cases  of  syncope  are  of  the  vowels  e  and  t. 

EEDUPLICATION 

Morphological  reduplication  is  absent,  but  lexical  reduplication  is 

found  in  certain  cases,  principally  with  animate  nouns.    Such  are : 

tc  'emtcem  bat 

tciktcik  fish-hawk 

tsintsin  sand 

nene'  grandmother 

tata  father 

ONOMATOPOEIA 
Stems  of  onomatopoetic  nature  are  rare  and  are  confined  to  names 
of  animals  with  a  characteristic  cry,  as : 

tciktcik  fish-hawk 

kak'a  crow 
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METATHESIS 
Metathesis,  although  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  in  Salinan,  is 
probably  of  secondary  nature.    The  majority  of  cases  are  of  the  initial 


syllable  le. 

lemem ' 

bee 

elmi  'm 

bee  (S) 

leat' 

duck   (M) 

elpat'    • 

duck  (M) 

cik'nai 

fish-spear 

sk'in.ai 

fish-hook 

simtan 

children    (S) 

sme-ten 

children    (M) 

lice 

winter,    year 

elci'taneL 

years 

DISSIMILATION 
Dissimilation  is  practically  negligible  in  Salinan.     But  one  case 
was  noted: 

mamampik  pull  it  out!  kamant'apik  pull  them  out! 

The  occasional  reduction  of  stops  to  spirants  has  already  been 
noted  under  the  head  of  phonetics,  p  is  reduced  to  v  and  p^  to  /; 
h  to  y  and  ¥  to  x. 

ELISION 
A  few  cases  of  elision  have  been  found  which  might  better  be  inter- 
preted as  the  reappearance,  when  in  expanded  form,  of  a  lost  final 
consonant.     Thus  a  final  nasalized  vowel  will  be  expanded  to  vowel 
plus  n. 

ketca.'  great  tiketca'no  his  size 

Similarly  the  final  p  of  a  stem  in  the  Migueleilo  dialect,  which  is 

normally  lost  or  replaced  by  a  glottal  stop  in  the  Antoniaiio  form, 

frequently  reappears  in  the  latter  dialect  when  the  stem  is  expanded. 

ticxe'xe'  feet  ticxe-ple'to  their   feet 

tcxa'  stone  tcxa'paneL  stones 

PHONETIC  DIFFERENCES  IN  DIALECT 

At  the  present  time  the  Salinan  language  is  spoken  in  two  slightly 
variant  dialects,  mutually  intelligible  on  short  acquaintance,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  divisions  of  the  stock  were  different.^"  The 
few  surviving  members  of  the  stock  have  intermarried  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  purity  can  be  claimed  for  either  dialect.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw  was  informed  in  1884  that  only  five  natives  spoke  the  San 
Antonio  dialect  in  its  purity,  the  speech  of  the  others  being  more  or 
less  tinged  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Migueleiio  idiom.     Never- 
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theless  certain  regular  differences  may  be  determined  by  a  study  of 
the  forms  of  the  dialects  in  bulk. 

The  general  phonetic  differences  of  the  dialects  have  already  been 
noted ;  the  probable  greater  harshness  of  Migueleno  and  the  use  of  the 
indeterminate  vowel  ^  being  the  most  evident. 

The  most  striking  lexical  divergence  between  the  two  groups  is 
that  a  p  in  Migueleno,  in  any  possible  position,  is  frequently  lost  in 
Antoniailo  or  replaced  by  a  glottal  stop.  A  few  of  many  examples 
are: 


But: 


Antoniaiio 

Migueleno 

ac 

elk 

p'ac 

a'kata 

blood 

pakata 

axa'k 

bone 

paxa'k 

at^ 

oak 

p'at' 

as 

son 

p'as 

tcxa' 

stone 

cxap 

ka' 

acorn 

k'ap' 

tits'  e'  'wu 

tail  (his) 

t-its'e"p 

t'icele" 

fingernail 

icilip 

tiexe'  'wu 

foot  (his) 

ticxe'p 

taa" 

deer 

taa'  'p 

sa'nat' 

hide 

spanat 

lea't' 

duck 

elpa't' 

t'a'''ak 

head 

to'paka 

ta'ai' 

ashes 

top  'ai 

epxo 

mother 

(his) 

e'xo' 

The  Migueleno  final  p  frequently  reappears  as  w  in  the  Antoniano 
form  of  the  3d  singular  possessive,  as  shown  in  two  of  the  above 
examples.    Its  reappearance  as  p  has  already  been  noted  (p.  15). 

Stems  in  Antoniano  frequently  possess  a  final  a  not  found  in  the 
Migueleiio  forms.  Whether  the  latter  have  lost  an  original  final  vowel 
or  the  former  added  a  suffix  is  not  apparent. 


Antoniano 

Migueleno 

ta.ma" 

men 

ta.m 

le'ma 

sky- 

lem 

pena'na 

milk 

pena'n 

to.'kena 

day 

to.'ken 

tuipe'ya 

raft, 

boat 

tuwipe' 

tapleya 

fire-drill 

teneple' ' 

tcala 

blackbird 

teal 

But: 


t'a/'ak 


head 


to'paka 
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Antoniano    forms    occasionally    possess    a    final    n,    missing    in 

Migueleiio,  as: 

awa-'ten  fly  a-we-te' 

Stan '  leaf  sta 

k'enin  acorn  bread  k'one' 

saiya'n  rainbow  saiya.pa' 

All  of  these  forms  are  more  or  less  doubtful. 

An  intervocalic  n  frequently  disappears  in  Antoniano,  as : 


sam ' 

eat,  lynx 

snam 

sai'yu 

eagle 

snai 

tekalt 

eggs 

tetek-neL 

taple'ya 

fire-drill 

teneple' ' 

Practically  every  stem  differs  in  some  characteristic  in  the  two 
dialects,  but  these  differences  seem  to  be  generally  irregular  and  not 
amenable  to  or  explicable  by  any  rule.  Even  those  given  above  are 
more  or  less  problematical,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  frequent 
loss  of  the  Migueleiio  p,  all  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  as  many  or 
more  exceptions  than  examples. 
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PART  II.  MORPHOLOGY 

In  general  characteristics  Salinan  bears  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  certain  Californian  languages,  but  differs  radically  from  the  syn- 
thetic languages  of  certain  other  parts  of  North  America.  Its  most 
striking  feature  is  its  apparent  irregularity  combined  with  compara- 
tive morphological  simplicity.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
any  given  element  is  isolated  and  assigned  a  definite  idea.  In  its 
irregularity  and  comparative  simplicity  it  gives  an  impression  very 
much  like  the  English,  that  of  a  language  which  has  become  simplified 
and  lost  much  of  its  grammatical  mechanism,  and  which  in  this  process 
has  achieved  considerable  irregularity. 

There  is  on  the  whole  an  absence  of  the  polysynthesis  characteristic 
of  many  American  languages;  most  of  the  different  elements  of 
language  are  denoted  by  means  of  independent  words  and  the  nominal 
and  verbal  complexes  are  comparatively  simple.  The  great  mass  of 
diverse  sentiments  are  expressed  by  independent  roots  of  restricted 
meaning  rather  than  by  a  modification  of  roots  of  rather  vague  signi- 
fication by  means  of  etymological  and  grammatical  particles. 

The  various  morphological  processes  are  accomplished  by  means 
of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  infixes. 


ETYMOLOGY 

The  usual  Salinan  root  may  consist  of  any  number  of  syllables  of 
any  phonetic  constitution.  The  normal  root  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  as  noun,  verb,  adjective,  pronoun,  adverb,  or 
particle.  Others  may  function  in  two  or  more  categories,  generally 
by  reason  of  slight  changes  in  form  by  means  of  suffixation  of  etymo- 
logical elements. 

NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES 

Verb  stems  are  nominalized  by  the  suffixation  of  certain  ele- 
ments, as : 

1.  -i,  (M.,  wci),  nominalizing,  abstract. 

met'ik-i'  race  k-mit'ik  run 

ti-kauw-i  sleep  kau  sleep 

k'a'L-i'  a  fight  k'a'aL-a'  fight 

p-eta-k-i"  the  making  p-eta"ko  make 
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ts'en-1-i' 

amusements 

k-ts'e.n- 

u' 

enjoj; 

lam-a-i' 

food 

k-lam 

eat 

lam-a-u''  wi 

food  (M) 

t-ici-woi 

draught    (M) 

k-ici-m 

drink 

yete-we  " 

earthquake    (M) 

yi'te'<^ 

quake 

t-oxoyota-'i ' 

life   (M) 

k-o'xoyo 

•ta-p' 

live 

This  is  probably  the  same  as  an  abstract  nominalizing  suffix  given 


frequently  by  Sit  jar  as  ya  or  y'a. 

t 'upint-e'y 'a  corpulence  topinit-o 

tipn-iy'a  pain  (in  abstract)  tipin 

t-anim-ike'ya  pardon  k-anem 

t-akc-uwa"yu  his  thirst  k-akc-a' 

t-alil-k-e'ya  question  p-ale'1-ek 

t-atsintc-ey 'a  unction  k-atsintc-a 


fat 

pain 

give  pardon 

be  thirsty 

ask 

anoint 


When  suffixed  to  adjectival  stems  the  particle  api)ears  in  the  form 
of  -ni\ 

xumo--ni'  quarrel  (M)  xomo  quarrelsome,   mean 

ts'ep-ha'ui"        thanks  ts'ep  good 


2.  -te,  -tee,  -a-tc'e,  agentive. 

ki'-kau-yel-a.tc 'e '  great  sleepers  kau 

ke'  '-kau-iy-a.'tce      sleeper 

k-licxai-t  'ic  rain-maker  licxai 

k-icim-te  drinker  icim 

k-amt'a'-tce  hunter  amte 

k-amt'  i-t-cwan  fisher  amte-cwan 

k'-malox-a-'tce        jumper  malox 


sleep 


ram 
drink 
hunt 
hunt  fish 
jump 


Another  but  rarer  agentive  form  seems  to  be : 
3.  -mak,  agentive. 


k-atcen-mak 

robber 

at  en 

rob 

k-ac-tel-m-il-ak 

speakers 

as 

speak 

k'  -La'm-m-adl-ak^ 

eaters 

lam 

eat 

Other   apparent   nominalizing  etymological   suffixes,   examples   of 
which  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  classification,  are : 


ta-lam-xat 

food 

lam 

eat 

pa-xat ' 

dance 

pa-ka,  pa- 

ta 

dance 

t-a-'s-e-tiL 

language 

as 

speak 

ti-kak-eL 

song 

ka.k'a 

sing 

t-eta'  ">k-0L 

fire-drill 

eta'  "'k-o 

make,  d 

t-itsipx-aiut'i 

rebirth   (S) 

etseipex 

be  born 

macal-a'k 

morning  star 

maca-L 

burn 

maeal-e' 

flames 

moce" 

charcoal 
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Other  miscellaneous  and  occasional  suffixes  are  affixed  to  nouns 
and  modify  their  sense  in  various  ways ;  some  of  them  might  be  inter- 
preted differently  had  we  more  complete  data.  Thus  certain  cases 
may  really  be  examples  of  nominal  stem  composition,  the  combination 
of  two  nominal  stems. 


t-ema-i.c 

village,  rancJieria 

t-ema 

house 

cxap-alat 

pebble 

cxap 

stone 

skoi-kne'ya 

beard 

sxkoi" 

beard 

sul-at 

animal's  testicles 

sol 

testicles 

eowa-to 

poison  of  snake 

cowa 

skunk 

hu--ma't'  aL-ta 

white  people 

ma't'  aL 

white 

kesiyu'k-La 

sweetness 

kesiyu'k' 

sweet 

t'o.l 

heap 

t'oi 

mountain 

lua-nelo 

slave 

lua 

man 

lua-nilayo 

overseer 

lua 

man 

t-icxe-xe ' 

tracks 

t-iexe 

foot 

skan-iltai 

rib 

skan 

belly 

axak-elteya 

rheumatism 

axak 

bone 

ti-tca-wen 

foam 

tea 

water 

ti-cxo-kutcin 

mud 

ca-tole 

dew 

VEEBALIZING  SUFFIXES 

Certain  elements  are  occasionally  suffixed  to  nominal  stems  to 
change  them  to  verbs  which  predicate  actions  or  conditions  intimately 
connected  with  the  sense  of  the  nominal  stem.  There  are  two  im- 
portant and  unequivocal  suffixes  of  this  class  as  well  as  several  more 
or  less  uncertain. 

A  suffix  of  not  absolutely  definite  significance  appears  to  denote 
possession  of  the  noun,  or  to  predicate  the  action  or  condition  ex- 
pressed by  it.    It  may  possibly  be  akin  to  the  abstractive  prefix  no.  1. 


4.  -e,  -i,  possessive,  attributive. 


k^  -sotopn-e 

have  a  guardian 

sotopen-o 

k^  -co'wa.n-i 

catch  fish 

cwa-n 

k'  tsaxel-e 

snow 

tsa'xeL 

tc'umya-1-e' 

freeze   (?) 

tc  'umyeL 

ts  'a'k'  aiy-e 

blow 

ts  'a'k^  ai 

k-akat-e 

be  bloody 

akata 

k'-epx-ai 

have  a  mother 

epax 

k'-ek-e.l-e 

have  a  father 

ek 

guardian 

fish 

snow 

ice 

wind 

blood 

mother 

father 


The  particle  is  found  frequently  in  Sit  jar 

akut-k'at-e  not  grassy  k'at 

ke-teka'lt-e         have  eggs  tekalet 


grass 
egg 
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The  suffixes  -ive  and  -ni,  of  which  examples  are  given  below,  evi- 
dently carry  a  similar  signification  and  probably  are  related. 


litse-we-ko 

marry  a  woman 

litse 

woman 

luwa-we 

marry  a  man 

luwa 

man 

k-lua-ni 

marry  a  man 

lua 

man 

lewa-sai.-ni 

married  man 

se 

wife 

The  second  suffix  predicates  the  manufacture  of  the  noun  thus 
qualified. 

5.  -te,  -tene,  -ate,  manufacture. 


'ke-selTco-te-ne 

make  a  fence 

Seiko 

fence  (Sp.  cerca) 

(ke-selJc-ne) 

k'  -co'luk'-te-ne 

make  holes 

co.'luk' 

holes 

m-isxa-'te-L 

urinate! 

t-isxaiL 

urine 

hek-upint-ate 

I  fatten  myself 

upinit 

fat 

A  few  other  cases  of  apparent  verbalizing  etymological  suffixes, 
taken  principally  from  Sit  jar,  are : 


taa'k-a 

nod 

t^a/'k-o 

head 

k-upint-emak 

eat  fat 

t-upinit 

fat 

tarn 

hunt  pinenuts 

to 

pinenuts 

to-we 

fetch  pinenuts 

timuy-ak 

convene 

timuy-o 

meeting 

sol-eko 

feel  genitals 

sol 

genitals 

ke-cetene-no 

fetch  branches 

cetene 

branches 

sen-eu 

marry  a  woman 

sen 

wife 

saiyan-emo 

marry  a  woman 

ADJECTIVIZING  SUFFIXES 
A  few  cases  have  been  found  in  which  suffixes  appear  to  form 
adjectives  from  nominal  or  other  stems : 


taka-lau 
k-exak-op 


capable 
bony 


taka-t 
axak 


trade,  work 
bone 


NOMINAL  ETYMOLOGICAL  PREFIXES 
Several  elements  of  definite  meaning  are  prefixed  to  nominal  stems 
and  qualify  their  meaning;  it  is  possible  that  these  are  petrified  ex- 
amples of  nominal  stem  composition: 

6.  tee-,  ee-,  cte-,  old,  aged. 

ctelu.wa"  old  man 

tcilu.wai"  old  man  (M) 

old  woman 

old  woman    (M) 


eelte' 
tcene' 


lu-wa" 

man 

lu.wai" 

man 

litse' ' 

woman 

lene' ' 

woman 
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7.  il-,  1-,  seasonal. 

ilpal,  LpaL  spring   (summer) 

ilne',  iLe'  summer 

ilka-p  autumn 

iltce  winter 

A  few  other  sporadic  cases  have  been  found  which  may  be  inter- 
preted either  as  unusual  prefixes  or,  probably  more  truly,  as  examples 
of  stem  composition : 

tetsas-kap  acorn-meal  kap  acorn 

tne-paku  upper  arm  puku  arm 

ma-poko  thigh  puku  arm 

we-lak'  world  lak'  ground,  land 


GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE 

NOUN  AND  VEEB 

As  with  every  language,  the  important  parts  of  Salinan  speech  are 
the  noun  and  the  verb.  These  are  never  combined  as  with  many 
American  languages,  and  the  stems  are  normally  different  and  unre- 
lated. Those  cases  in  which  nominal  and  verbal  stems  are  connected 
have  already  been  considered  under  etymology.  Neither  nouns  nor 
verbs  are  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  morphological  modification 
and  inflection.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  inflections,  declension, 
and  conjugation  are  expressed  by  means  of  independent  adverbs  and 
particles.  The  stem  is  modified  in  very  few  directions,  but  these  are 
for  the  most  part  very  fundamental  and  frequent,  affecting  practically 
every  stem. 

Plural 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Salinan  is  the  development 
of  the  plural.  Every  noun,  verb,  and  adjective  must  display  in  its 
form  its  number,  the  plural  of  the  verb  conveying  ordinarily  the  idea 
of  repetition  as  frequentative  or  iterative,  and  frequently  implying 
plurality  of  the  pronominal  subject  or  object. 

The  methods  of  plural  formation  fall  into  several  different  types, 
but  the  details  are  very  variant  and  almost  inexplicable.  The  tAvo 
principal  methods  are  by  suffixes  and  by  infixes.  As  subdivisions  may 
be  differentiated  the  various  elements  employed,  which  are,  generally 
speaking,  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  elements  t,  n,  and  I. 

The  majority  of  stems  permit  of  but  one  plural  form,  and  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  many  types  of  plural 
formation  any  given  stem  will  follow.    But  certain  other  stems  permit 
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of  several  different  forms,  according  to  the  several  types  of  plural. 
It  is  probable  that  each  of  them  carries  a  slightly  different  significance, 
such  as  distributive  and  iterative,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
differentiate  them  according  to  meaning.  Thus  the  following  plural 
forms  of  one  stem,  claimed  to  be  of  identical  meaning,  were  given : 

ta^m  house  tama-'neL 

tamelax 
ta-ma-ten 
temhal 
ta-ma-tenax 
ta-ma-niLax 
tamaNiLten 

exoxo'  brain  exoxa'lax 

exotenax 
exoten 

icxe-'u  foot  icxepa-'l 

icxe'xe ' 
icxe.ple't 

Similar  varied  plural  forms  are  found  with  certain  verbal  stems, 
though  possibly  in  less  degree: 

a-m(k)  kill,  be  able  a.mkNe"lk 

a-mt  'elik 
a-mxot'e 

amauc  •  guard,  preserve  amaulic 

amaueelte 
amaucelayo 

Most  of  these  varied  forms  are  from  Sit  jar,  suggesting  that  the 
different  classes  of  plural  formerly  had  an  active  functional  value, 
but  that  these  have  now  become  lost  or  static,  resulting  in  great  irreg- 
ularity. An  insight  is  given  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  Sit  jar : 

kaxo'-ta  A  man  hunts  an  animal 

kaxo'-ten  A  man  hunts  many    animals 

kaxo-to'ta  Many  men  hunt  an   animal 

kaxo'-nilet  Many  men  hunt  many  animals 

The  various  types  of  plural  formation  wdth  their  elements  are : 

8.  -ten,  iterative  plural. 

The  suffix  -ten  possibly  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  true  plural, 
but  generally  functions  as  such.  Suffixed  to  either  nouns  or  verbs,  it 
means  ''another",  ''again",  and  evidently  carries  an  iterative  sig- 
nificance. In  the  example  given  just  above  from  Sitjar  it  denotes 
plurality  of  object  and  singularity  of  subject,  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
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iterative,  but  examples  taken  from  linguistic  texts  do  not  support  this 
explanation.  This  particle  generally  carries  a  slightly  raised  pitch 
accent,  -teAi.    Thus: 


wa'kit 

wakit-ten 

frogs 

a'xa.k 

a'xa.k-ten 

bones 

tatcuaniL 

tatcuaniL-ten 

stars 

ketea 

ketca-ten 

big 

Tcristia'no 

Tcristiano-teu 

Christians 

ta.sko'mcuka.'yi 

'k-ten 

but  do  not  tread  again 

k'al-ten-a 

we  will  fight  again 

p'cola-'tko-ten 

he  treed  him  again 

ta-'mulox-ten 

he  jumped  again 

When  other  nominal  suffixes  or  inflections  are  used  with  this  plural 

the  plural  sign  precedes  such  endings,  as: 

kotos-na  kotos-ten-na  noises 

oxot-o  oxot-ten-o  his  testicles 

Two  other  pluralizing  suffixes  are  evidently  akin  to  the  suffix  -ten: 
-tenax  and  -temat.  These  are  used  solely  with  nominal  forms,  and 
principally  with  names  of  animals.    They  occur  rarely. 


9.  -tenax,  nominal  plural. 


taii.-tenax 
tamuL-tenax 


fleas 
pumas 


10.  -tenat,  nominal  plural. 


map  '-tenat 
ska-k '-tenat 
as-tenat 
Lk  'a' -tenat 
lua  '-tenat 
tama-tenat 
asak-tenat 
ts  'akai'-tenat 


rabbits 

crows 

elks 

coyotes 

males 

men 

flints 

winds 


A  large  class  of  nouns,  many  apparently  irregular,  form  their 
plurals  by  the  suffixation  or  infixation  of  a  particle  containing  an  n 
element,  frequently  also  with  a  t  element,  and  probably  related  to  -ten. 


celte 

sle.ten 

old  women 

tcini' 

tcinten 

old  women 

saxe 

saxtin 

birds 

Simla' 

sem  'ta'n 

boys 

litse' ' 

le.tse-n 

women 

lene" 

le'ntsen 

women   (M) 

t'o-s 

t'os-en 

brothers 
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t-etiya 

t-etiyen 

arrows 

ts  'axe'L 

ts  'ax-an-eL 

snows 

tcumieL 

tcumi-an-eL 

ices 

kiyo'te ' 

kiyo't-n-e ' 

shake 

ko'yi' 

ko't'ne 

reply 

The  plural  suffix  -lax  is  also  used  solely  with  nouns  or  adjectives. 
Like  -ten,  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
11.  -lax,  nominal  plural. 


tepen-lax-o 

his  belly 

topoi.-lax-o 

his  knees 

ketpoi-lax 

cedars 

ts 'open-lax 

spiders 

ke  '-kau-iatce-lax 

sleepers 

k^  pat '-lax 

hard 

kesiyuk  '-lax 

sweet 

Occasionally  -ax  is  used  alone.    Compare  the  -ax  of  -ien-ax. 

t'katn-ax-o  anuses 

k^-ts'ep-ax  good 

Another  very  common  class  of  plural  suffixes  is  that  ending  in  -el. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  suffix. 

12.  -el,  -neij,  -aneh,  -iianeh,  -teh,  plural, 

-el  alone  is  comparatively  rare. 

teak-el  knives 

smat-el  beautiful 


far  more  common 

suffix  is 

-7ieij : 

elk  'a-neL 

coyotes 

tik'e-neL 

lice 

telek-nel-o 

their  mouths 

tetalak-nel-o 

his  horns 

at-neL 

acorns 

apek-nel-op 

good 

neij  is  probably  a 

phonetic  variation  of  tl 

t'elow^-a'NCL 

storms 

titol-anel 

brothers 

saiy-aneL 

eagles 

tcxap-anel 

stones 

3?ieL  is  occasional 

eskaiya-naneL 

raccoons 

toolec-naneL 

squirrels 

cumk  'om-o-naneL 

squirrels 
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is  occasional: 

to.'kena-teL 

days 

smakai-ya-teL 

nights 

ka'-teL 

acorns 

Darent  phonetic 

irregularities  in  the  use 

of  this  ! 

tepaL 

tepa'neL 

tongues 

ta'kat 

tak  'aneL 

sticks 

toxo 

toxo-lanel 

wolves 

taasx-o 

taasx-aknel-o 

livers 

lice' 

elci'-tanel 

winters 

akata 

akat-nel-o 

bloods 

taa" 

taa'-tneL 

deer 

at^ 

at-nelat 

acorns 

ka' 

ka-t'  -nelat' 

oaks 

Many  verbs  also  form  their  plurals  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
which  contains  the  element  I;  these  forms  are  undoubtedly  related  to 
the  nominal  plural  forms  in  -el.  The  vowel  of  this  verbal  suffix  is  very 
variable. 


kac-il 

ka'mes-il 

kaiya-L 

lam-x-al 

yom-al 

pamat'-el 


sit  down 

call 

go 

eat 

see 

chase  off 


A  probably  related  element  is  the  suffix  -let,  containing  the  same 
sound  I;  it  is  found  most  frequently  with  nouns,  occasionally  with 
verbs. 

13. 


-let,  -elet,  plural. 

topok-let-o 

his  arms 

exak-let 

bones 

sk'ot-elet 

serpents 

ticok'al-et-o 

his  ears 

itol-ilete 

brothers 

tipxat-elt-o 

his  entrails 

k  'wak-elt-a 

long 

kak^-elt-a 

sing 

Seeming  irregularities  in  the  use  of  plural  suffixes  involving  the 
element  I  are: 


mat'  -elak 
t-icxe-p-lip 


animals,  meats 
feet 


Probably  related  to  the  suffixes  in  I  are  the  pluralizing  infixes  in 
-1-.    These  are  found  more  commonly  with  verbs,  less  often  with  nouns. 
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The  element,  generally  in  combination  with  a  vowel,  is  interpolated 
within  the  apparent  stem  of  the  word,  generally  before  the  final  vowel 
or  before  the  last  syllable. 


14. 


-1-,  -il-,  -el; 

-al-,  plural. 

texiwaiy-0 

texiw-il-aiy-o 

their  hearts 

ts  'waketi' ' 

ts 'waket-il-i ' 

hats 

hak'i 

hak'-el-i 

bows 

makawi' ' 

makaw-il-i' 

flowers 

kateenmak 

katcenm-il-ak 

robbers 

k'pat'ak 

k^pat'-il-ak 

dancers 

kLe'  'tax 

kLe"t-al-ax 

sharp 

takat 

tak-el-at-o 
t-al-akat-o  (S) 

trades 

kaua 

kau-l-a 

be  robust 

ka-set 

ka.s-il-e 

name 

katsintea 

katsintc-el-a 

anoint 

k  'aLi ' 

k'al-el-i' 

fight 

xata 

xat-L-a 

weep 

k'  mit  'ik 

k^mit'-L-ik 

run 

Judging  from  Sit  jar's  example  above  quoted,  it  would  seem  that 
this  element  denotes  plurality  of  subject  and  object.  Other  examples 
refute  this  hypothesis.  Minor  irregularities  in  the  use  of  the  -I-  infix 
are: 

ke'o  ke-la'-o  knuckles 

epeselet  epesel-elm-et  enemies 


inexa' 

ine-lk-xa 

parents 

anemtak 

anem-til-tak 

pardon 

komop 

kom-ol-op 

finish 

k'aLa 

k'aL-el-a-'kot 

fight 

paitceko 

paitc-ilt-eko 

visit 

The  iterative  phase  is  most  commonly  expressed  by  the  infix  4-, 
generally  with  accompanying  vowel.  As  in  the  case  of  -1-,  it  is  normally 
interposed  before  the  final  vowel  or  syllable  of  the  stem.  It  is  found 
with  both  nouns  and  verbs,  but  far  more  frequently  with  the  latter. 
It  is  very  common.  Sit  jar's  example  above  quoted  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  this  infix  denotes  plurality  of  subject  with  singularity  of 
object.  Certain  other  examples  dispute  this,  as,  for  instance : 
pa'le  'Itko  he  asked  them  several  times 

15. 


-t-,  -ie-,  iterative 

plural. 

kola'le' 

kola-t-Le' 

penises 

teteyini' ' 

teteyi-ti-nai 

arrows 

kaxap 

kaxa-te-p 

corpse,   dead 

tikelele 

tikelil-t-e 

round 
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kwi'le' 

kwi'1-t-e ' 

straight 

kma'lox 

kma'1-t-ox 

jump 

ma' 

ma-tele' 

carry 

kco'lukne 

kco'luk-te-ne 

make  holes 

maniampik 

kaman-t  'a-pik 

take  out 

anem 

ane-te-m 

remain 

tas-il-o 

tas-t-il-o 

names 

pale  'Iko 

pa'le  '1-t-ko 

inquire 

In  a  few  cases,  principally  of  nouns,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the 
infixation  of  an  aspirate  -h-,  frequently  with  repetition  of  the  stem 
vowel. 


16.  -h-,  plural. 

t-a'  'k-o 

t-ahak-o 

heads 

to-le't-o 

le'het 

teeth 

me'n-o 

mehen-o 

hands 

sokent-o 

sukehenet 

eyes 

kau 

kaxau 

sleep 

k-na'ye' 

k-na'hye' 

yank  away 

k-La'm-aiyak 

k-Lam-ahyak 

eaters 

Plurals  which  apparently  follow  none 

of  the  above  categ 

t-e.nt-o 

xenet 

teeth 

taken 

ta'nta 

shamans 

lua 

lua-yato 

males  (S) 

tciluai 

cteluai 

old  men   (M) 

steluwa ' 

steluwi ' 

old  men   (A) 

koiyakten-o 

lokoiyini 

beards 

sla' 

sla'at 

basket 

istau  " 

iskunta'm 

girls 

stexa' 

senta'n 

boys 

Jcuwaiyo 

kuyata 

horses 

ats-o 

its-ak-o 

presas   (S) 

titcu.-o 

titcu.-ak-o 

breasts  (S) 

atcaka 

atcakoi 

times(  S) 

kLa 

kLapat 

broken 

ts'epen 

ts  'epeyitini 

small 

kHai 

k'  taiyai 

stink 

liyax 

litax 

shoot 

m-icim 

k-ostem 

drink 

komiyota 

ko  'kiutne 

lie  down 

k^  se'yine 

k'  se'ne 

walk 

The  foregoing  examples  demonstrate  the  great  irregularity  and 
complexity  as  well  as  the  great  importance  of  the  Salinan  plural.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  a  very  intensive  study  might  elucidate  phonetic 
laws  governing  these  cases,  and  also  assign  various  significations  to 
the  different  classes;  at  present  the  irregularity  would  seem  to  be 
due  to  historical  or  other  fortuitous  causes  unexplainable  without  an 
extended  comparative  philological  study. 
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THE  NOUN 
The  Salinan  noun  invariably  stands  in  independent  position 


it 


is  never  incorporated  in  the  verb  and  is  seldom  used  in  apposition  to 
any  particle  in  the  verbal  complex.  It  is  varied  in  form  only  for 
plural  number  and  possessive  case  and  in  certain  etymological  re- 
lations. Gender  and  the  other  grammatical  cases  are  expressed  by 
independent  means.  The  etymological  and  plural  modifications  have 
already  been  treated ;  it  remains  to  consider  pronominal  possession  and 
one  other  minor  grammatical  phenomenon. 

NOMINAL  PREFIXES 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  and  equivocal  features  of  Salinan  is  a 
prefix  t-.  It  stands  in  close  analogy  to  the  verbal  prefixes  p-  and  k-, 
to  be  considered  later.  It  is  prefixed  to  most  nouns  derived  from 
verbs,  and  on  this  account  should  possibly  be  considered  as  an  etymo- 
logical element  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  practically  all  other 
etymological  elements  are  suffixed.  Moreover,  it,  or  a  similar  prefix, 
is  found  with  most  pronominal  possessive  prefixes  and  with  certain 
forms  of  the  verb.  Examples  of  t-  as  a  nominalizing  prefix  are  given 
below :  its  other  functions  will  be  considered  later. 


17.  t-,  nominal 

prefix. 

t-olol-a'iyo 

his  flute 

k-o'lo.l-i' 

play  flute 

t-olal-a'iyu 

his  shame 

k-o'la'l-e' 

be  ashamed 

t-a.'s-o 

his  name 

k-as-et 

be  called 

t-ecxai 

dawn 

k-ecxai 

to  dawn 

ti-ka'keL 

song 

ka.'k'a 

sing 

t-au-yi 

heat 

k-au-yak 

be  hot 

t-alel-k-eya 

question 

p-alel-k-o 

ask 

t-atce-x 

seat 

k-atce-k 

sit   down 

With  certain  nominal  stems,  principally  those  denoting  terms  of 
relationship,  a  prefix  a-  is  found,  which  seems  to  have  no  definite  sig- 
nificance unless  it  may  be  an  abstract  possessive  form.  Many  of  these 
are  forms  taken  from  Sit  jar,  the  same  stems  occurring  in  modern  usage 
without  this  prefix. 


18. 


a-,  nominal. 

a-ton-o 

his  younger  sister 

ton' 

my  younger  sister 

a-pe-u 

his  elder   sister 

pe 

my  elder  sister 

a-tos-o 

his  younger  brother 

tos 

my  younger   brother 

a-kay-o 

his  elder  brother 

kai 

my  elder   brother 
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a-xalau-o 

his  grandfather 

xa'la 

my  { 

axomo 

foster   father 

apai 

mother 

ama 

grandfather 

asa'k^  0 ' 

uncle 

a-kom-lua'we 

!  unmarried  woman 

lua" 

man 

a-lua-nil-ayo 

overseer 

lua" 

man 

a'teloi 

friend 

a-laxam 

door,   entrance 

a-wis.  'ajo 

mass  (Sp.  misa) 

my  grandfather 


PEONOMINAL  POSSESSION 

Pronominal  possession  is  expressed  by  the  prefixation,  or  in  certain 
persons  the  suffixation,  of  elements  only  distantly  related  to  the  inde- 
pendent forms  of  the  personal  pronouns.  The  prefixes  are  closely 
welded  to  the  nominal  stem  and  the  combination  is  normally  without 
phonetic  change,  except  as  noted  below.  The  elements  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  prefixed,  those  of  the  third  person  suffixed.  The 
pronominal  possessive  prefixes  with  examples  are  given  below;  they 
are  practically  identical  in  the  two  dialects. 


Singular 

1 

2 

3 
Plural 

1 

2 

3 


(t)- 
tm- 

(t)- 


tum- 
— 0 


ta(t)- 
tk-,  tuk- 


tme- 


tko- 


(t)- 


-ot,   (t)- 


Nominal  stems  beginning  in  a  consonant  require  little  comment. 
The  bare  stem  expresses  the  first  person  singular  possessive,  the  bare 
stem  with  suffix  -o  or  -ot  the  third  personal  possessives.  The  other 
persons  take  the  prefixes  turn-,  fa-,  and  tuk-: 


sa.'nat' 

my  hide 

tasa/nat ' 

our  hide 

tumsa-'nat' 

thy  hide 

tuksa.'nat' 

your  hide 

sana'to 

his  hide 

sana't  'ot 

their  hide 

Stems  ending  in  -a  normally  change  this  to  -o  in  the  third  person : 

t'me-'ma  thy  house  te-mo'  his  house 

The  suffix  -0  of  the  third  person  generally  takes  the  stress  accent 
and  stems  ending  in  -o  distinguish  their  third  personal  possessives  by 
this  method  alone. 

ta.'mo  my  boss  ta-mo'  his  boss 
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/ 

Stems  ending  in  -/  take  a  y  glide  before  the  -o  suffix ;  stems  ending 
in  -u  take  a  w  glide. 


tololi' 

my  flute 

tolola'yo 

his  flute 

tu 

my  face 

tu.wo' 

his  face 

Nominal  stems  commencing  in  any  vowel  except  a-  take  the  nominal 
prefix  t-  (no.  17)  in  the  first  and  third  persons.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
person  plural  this  follows  the  pronominal  ta-,  forming  the  prefix  tat-. 
Thus  in  every  case  the  first  personal  plural  possessive  form  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  first  personal  singular  form  plus  the  prefix  ta.  The  accent 
generally  falls  on  this  prefix.  In  the  second  person  nominal  stems 
commencing  in  vowels  take  the  possessive  prefixes  tm-  and  tk-. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prefixes  of  the  second  person  invariably 
contain  the  initial  sound  t-  (frequently  heard  as  t-).  As  this  element 
is  not  found  with  the  pronominal  forms  of  this  person  in  the  other 
classes,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  same  nominal  prefix  t-. 

tu  my  face  tatu  our  face 

tmu.  they  face  tku  your  face 

tU'Wo'  his  face  tuhe'not  their   faces 

Except  in  the  cases  of  stems  commencing  in  a-  and  monosyllabic 
stems,  the  initial  stem  vowel  is  dissimilated  to  e-  in  the  case  of  the 
second  person  singular  and  o-  in  the  case  of  the  second  person  plural ; 
this  suggests  that  these  vowels  are  intrinsic  to  the  pronominal  forms. 
Cf.  the  stem  for  "dog",  absolute  xutc: 


ti-'tco 

my  dog 

ta'tite 

our  dog 

t^me-'tco 

thy  dog 

t^ko'tco 

your  dog 

ti-tco' 

his  dog 

ti.'tcot 

their  dog 

Nominal  stems  commencing  in  a-  display  several  irregularities. 
They  retain  this  vowel  unchanged  in  the  second  personal  forms. 
Certain  examples  take  the  nominal  prefix  t-: 


ta.k 

my  head 

ta'tak 

our  head 

t'ma-k 

thy    head 

t'ka'k 

your  head 

ta-'ko 

his  head 

ta'kot' 

their  head 

Others  do  not  take  this  prefix : 

a'xak 

my  bone 

ta.'xak 

our  bone 

tuma'xak 

thy  bone 

tuka'xak 

your  bone 

axa'ko 

his   bone 

axa'kot^ 

their  bone 

It  is  probable  that  those  which  do  not  take  the  nominal  prefix  are 
either  reduced  from  an  original  initial  pa-  (p.  16),  or  else  composed 
with  the  nominal  prefix  a-  (no.  18). 
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In  the  third  person  plural  an  optional  form  is  the  use  of  the 
singular  suffix  -o  followed  by  the  appropriate  independent  pronoun 
heyo't,  'Hhey".  It  is  possible  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
forms  may  be  that  between  the  normal  possessive  and  the  distributive. 
But  examples  are  equivocal,  as : 

t-etc-a-'t-o  their  dogs 

t'-e-'tc-ot  every  one's  dog 

t-e.'m-ot  their  house 

cpoke't-O't'  every  one 's  hair 

luwuy-iya-t-o  their  respective  husbands 

In  the  first  and  last  examples  there  seems  to  be  a  suffix  -a-t  em- 
ployed.   Another  element  of  similar  portent  seems  to  be  a  prefix  ku-: 

ko'-otc-te'  every  man's  dog 

tat-ku'-fcwwfl'i  every  man's  horse 

The  suffix  -f  ye  ^  in  such  instances  means  each : 

ko'-otc-te'  every  man's  dog 

pa.'fca-tUo'  each  cow 

The  adjective  pronouns  ''mine",  "thine",  etc.,  are  supplied  by  the 
independent  forms,  generallj^  with  the  substantive  verb  appended. 


PRONOMINAL  SYSTEM 

The  pronouns  function  in  the  Salinan  dialects  in  independent  and 
affixed  forms,  the  latter  being  closely  welded  to  the  stem.  There  are 
several  different  series  of  forms,  more  or  less  divergent,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  displaying  some  resemblance  inier  se. 


INDEPENDENT  PEONOUNS 

The  independent  pronouns  occur  mainly  as  subjective,  less  often 
as  emphatic  or  appositional  forms  for  the  objective  or  possessive.  The 
forms  in  the  two  dialects  differ  to  some  extent : 


ingular 

1 

2 

8 
lurat 

Anto7iiano 
he.'k^    (kek) 
mo' 
heyo' ' 

Migueleno 

mo' 
heo' 

1 
2 
3 

ha. 'k^    (kak) 
mo-m 
heyo.'  't 

k'a' 
mom 
hewo'  't 
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These  independent  forms  are  frequently  affixed  to  the  verb  as 
enclitics  or  proclitics  to  represent  the  subjective  relation ;  they  will  be 
more  thoroughly  treated  under  the  caption  of  verbs. 

The  other  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  function  as  true  prefixes 
or  suffixes,  integral  elements  of  the  complex  in  which  they  stand.  The 
possessive  nominal  prefixes  have  already  been  considered ;  the  objective 
suffixes  will  be  treated  under  the  analysis  of  the  verbal  complex.  It 
remains  to  consider  a  special  oblique  or  locative  form. 


LOCATIVE  PRONOUNS 

These  are  a  special  group  used  only  after  locative  prefixes  or 
prepositions.  They  show  for  the  most  part  genetic  relationship  with 
the  independent  forms,  but  are  somewhat  variant.  The  form  of  the 
second  person  plural  is  not  absolutely  certain,  for  lack  of  sufficient 
examples.     The  forms  employed  are: 


Thus: 


Singular 

1 

k'e 

2 

me 

3 

ke'o 

Plural 

1 

k'a 

2 

ko 

3 

kewa'L 

tewa.'kok'e 

near  me 

akeme' 

where  art  thou? 

umke'o 

up  to  him 

ump'  ak  'a 

beyond  us 

akeamko 

where  ye  will  be 

makewa'L 

to  them 

TABLE  OF  PRONOMINAL  FORMS 

Although  some  of  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  not  yet 
been  considered,  a  table  of  the  various  forms  is  appended  below  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  between  all  classes,  yet  the  variations  are  great. 
Practically  every  form  shows  resemblance  with  some  other,  yet  it  can 
not  be  said  that  any  of  the  classes  fall  together  as  opposed  to  others, 
except,  of  course,  the  enclitic  and  proclitic  forms  of  the  independent. 
The  objective  and  possessive  forms  are  possibly  the  more  variant. 
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'ingular 

Independent 

Proclitic 

1 

he'k 

e 

2 

mo' 

m 

3 

heyo' ' 

'iiirai 
1 

ha'k 

a 

2 

mom 

(om) 

3 

heyo'  't 

litic           Objective 

Locative 

PoSSi 

ak 

-k'e 

ka 

-me 

tum- 

0,  ko 

-keo 

-0 

t'ak 

-k'a 

ta- 

1                   t  'kam 

-ko 

tuk- 

ot,  kot 

-kewa'L 

-ot 

THE  VERB 

As  with  most  American  Indian  languages,  the  Salinan  verb  is  the 
crux  of  the  sentence,  but  it  does  not  play  the  all-important  part  that 
it  does  in  many  of  them.  The  Salinan  verb  normally  displays  within 
its  complex  the  number  of  the  pronominal  subject  and  the  number 
and  person  of  the  pronominal  object.  It  may  also  show  certain 
etymological  and  modal  phenomena,  but  tense  only  incidentally. 

The  etymological  relations  have  already  been  considered,  as  has 
the  question  of  the  number  of  the  verbal  stem;  the  other  relations 
remain  to  be  elucidated. 

The  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  prefixes,  infixes,  and  suffixes,  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  the  affixation  of  enclitics  and  proclitics.  The  infixes 
are  concerned  exclusively  with  pluralization  and  have  been  already 
considered ;  the  prefixes  express  the  principal  modal  qualifications, 
the  suffixes  the  lesser  ones.  The  various  appurtenances  of  the  verbal 
complex:  proclitics,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  enclitics  will  be  considered 
in  this  order. 

PROCLITICS 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  nomenclature,  certain  preposed 
elements  are  termed  ' '  proclitic ' '  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
modal  prefixes.  In  certain  respects,  however,  as  they  are  never  found 
independently  and  may  carry  the  accent,  they  might  better  be  termed 
''prefixes  of  the  first  class." 

The  verbal  proclitics  are  divided  into  two  classes,  temporal  and 
interrogative. 


Temporal  ProcUtics 
A  number  of  proclitics  introduce  temporal  clauses,  preceding  the 
pronominal  subject.     The  principal  ones  are  me-,  ma-,  he-,  le-,  and 
hacta-,  all  meaning  ''when." 
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19.  me-,  ^'when/'  indefinite  time. 

me-t-amp'  when  it  rises 

me'-t'ya  when  it  is  finished 

me'-p-t'ekaxo  when  he  kills 

me-p-a-'lxo  whenever  he  wished 

me'-t-k'  onlox  whenever  people    came 

me-yam-tem  when  I  see  my  house 

me-t-epts  'e  'n  when  they   stung  him 
me"e-ka.wi'                            '       whenever  I  get  sleepy 

me-cko  when  I  am 

me'-t-a'mt' ele'    (M)  when  they  go  to  hunt 

The  prefix  ma-  probably  differs  only  phonetically  from  me-: 

ma'-yaL  when  we  go 

ma'-paLa  when  we  dance 

ma'-yomal  when  they  see 

20.  he-,  ^^ivhen,"  definite  past  time. 

be-ya'  when  I  went 

be-tom-he"k  when  I  fell 

21.  le-,  "when,''  indefinite  past  time. 

le-yax  when  I  came 

Li-ctexa-e.'n  when  I  was  a  boy 

le-sko   (M)  when  I  was   (small) 

le-t-eta-ha'pu  (M)  when  it  was  made 

This  proclitic  is  probably  related  to  the  temporal  adverb  of  past 
time,  lelo. 

22.  kacta-,  "when?"  temporal  interrogative. 

kacta-m-amp  when  will  you  finish? 

kacta'-umulop'  when  will  we  finish? 

kacta-m-ka'ka  when  will  you   sing? 

kacta-t-iyax  when  will  he    come? 

kacta-konox  when  will  I  arrive? 

There  are  several  other  possible  temporal  proclitics  but  examples 
are  insufficient  to  establish  their  case. 

With  the  temporal  proclitics  should  probably  also  be  considered 
the  particle  tarn,  ram,  or  am,  ''then,"  one  of  the  most  frequent  con- 
nectives. 

Interrogative  Proclitics 

Interrogative  proclitics  are  few  in  number  and  genetically  related 
to  independent  forms.  In  addition  to  the  temporal  interrogative  given 
just  above  there  are  two  adverbial  forms:  ake-,  "how?"  and  mena'ko-, 
"why?",  and  two  pronominal  forms:  ta-,  "who?"  and  tas-,  "what?" 
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23.  ake-,   "whatf"  ''where?"  ''which?''  "how?"  interrogative 

adverh. 

ake-nota.'siL  what  shall  we  do? 

aki'c  what  is  there? 

ake-t^m-e/ke'  where  art  thou  going? 

ake^'am'  whither? 

ake-me.'nax-ta  whence  dost  thou  come  now? 

aki-ca'  how  art  thou? 

ake-te-ke'o  where  is  he  going? 

ake'ho'    (M)  which  is  it? 

ake-ta'ti'   (M)  what  shall  we  do? 

ake-to'n-ho'    (M)  which  is  this? 

ake-ton-ke'u   (M)  where  is  he? 

aki'-ten6-p^a'mka(M)  where  is  he  who  is  going  to  kill  thee? 

The  particle  ton  in  the  last  three  Migueleiio  examples  is  of  doubt- 
ful nature. 

24.  mena'ko-,  (M)  miyo'k,  "why?"  interrogative  adverh. 

me.'nak^ -t^ -kom-i'ye  why  don't  you  go? 

mi'yo 'k-to-ku'm-ic9X    (M)  why  don't  you  eat  it? 

The  same  particle  is  also  used  as  conjunctive  "because"  and  as  an 
interjection. 

25.  ta-,  (M)  te¥a'-,  "who?"  "which?"  "whose?"  animate  inter- 

rogative pronoun. 

ta-p-k^ -t-aten-ko  who  stole  it? 

ta-'ru-p'  which  of  (them)  ? 

tg,--kera.'ne  whose? 

ta-ko-'-otce-wa-xo'te  whose  dog  is  this? 

ta--lwa"  which  is  the  better  man? 

ta-'p' -iem-o'^  who  knows? 

te'k'a'    (M)  who  is  he? 

te.k^a   (M)  who  is ? 

26.  tas-,  (M)  taltom',  "what?"  "which?"  inanimate  interrogative 

pronoun. 

ta.'s-ten  no'vi'  what  is  that  which ? 

ta-s-tm-a-'lox  what  do  you  wish? 

ta's-ta-'va'  what  were  they  which ? 

ta.'s-t'm  what   (animal)?  what   (did  he  say)? 

taLtum,  ta'ltom'  (M)  what  is  it? 

talt'Ma"   (M)  w^hat  saidst  thou? 

Proclitic  Pronominal  Subject 

The  pronominal  subject  of  a  verb  is  typically  not  expressed  in  the 
verbal  complex  but  rather  by  the  use  of  the  independent  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  generally  following  the  verb  and  sometimes  enclitic 
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to  it.  These  independent  forms  have  already  been  considered  (p.  32) 
and  the  enclitics  will  be  treated  following  verbal  suffixes.  When  the 
verb  expresses  the  third  person  it  frequently  stands  alone  without 
pronoun  and  also  occasionally  in  the  case  of  the  other  persons  when  no 
confusion  will  ensue.  In  a  few  cases  when,  due  to  special  conditions, 
the  independent  pronoun  precedes  the  verb,  it  may  become  coalesced 
with  the  verb  in  rapid  speech  and  thus  act  as  a  proclitic.  This 
phenomenon  is  rare  and  inconsequential. 

But  in  certain  constructions  the  pronominal  subject  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  verbal  complex.  As  such  it  is  much  reduced  or 
abbreviated  in  form.  Thus  certain  verbal  proclitics  and  prefixes 
always  require  the  pronominal  first  or  second  personal  subject  between 
themselves  and  the  verbal  stem.  Such  are  the  temporal  proclitics  and 
the  negative  and  interrogative  prefixes.  These  reduced  subjective 
forms  are: 

Singular  Plural 

1.  e  1.     a 

2.  m  2.      (om) 

me"-e.-ka'W-i'  when  I  get  sleepy 

ke'ra'  k-e-koL  I  am  not  hungry 

kacta-m-amp  when  will  you  finish? 

u-m-kaka  are  you  singing? 

.    ke'ra'  k-a-suxtox  we  are  not  afraid 

There  are  no  forms  for  the  third  person  and  that  of  the  second 
person  plural  is  doubtful. 

PEEFIXES 

Prefixed  to  the  verbal  stem  may  stand  one  or  more  of  ten  elements 
which  signify  modal  relations.  These  are  for  the  greater  part  the 
more  abstract  and  general  ideas,  the  more  particular  ones  being 
expressed  by  suffixes.  They  are  generally  prefixed  directly  to  the 
verbal  stem  though  a  few  of  them  interpose  the  pronominal  subject 
between  themselves  and  the  stem.  But  the  combination  is  complete ; 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  nature  of  proclitics.  Some  of  them  are 
mutually  exclusive,  while  others  permit  of  combination  with  other 
prefixes. 

These  ten  verbal  prefixes  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Salinan 
morphology.  The  majority  of  verbs  display  one  or  more  of  these 
elements  in  their  complexes.  The  first  three  undoubtedly  are  the  most 
recurrent  features  in  the  language  and  their  elucidation  supplies  the 
most  difficult  feature  of  Salinan  grammar.     The  remaining  seven  are 
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more  or  less  clear  and  unequivocal  in  meaning.  For  convenience  in 
arrangement  and  nomenclature,  each  element  has  been  assigned  a 
number,  a  definite  form,  and  an  explanatory  title.  But  in  many  cases, 
as  the  imperative  and  interrogative,  the  element  appears  to  be  pro- 
nominal in  nature,  and  in  others,  as  for  instance  the  transitive,  intran- 
sitive and  nominal,  the  titles  given  by  no  means  adequately  explain 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  these  elements. 

The  ten  prefixes  with  their  approximate  forms  and  significances 
are: 

27.  p-,  transitive 

28.  k-,   intransitive 

29.  t-,  nominal 

30.  m-,    imperative 

31.  ko-,  negative 

32.  0-,    interrogative 

33.  ta-,  conditional 

34.  en-,  dependent 

35.  na-,  purposive 

36.  se-,  substantive 


Transitive,  Intransitive,  Nominal 

The  three  prefixes,  27p-,  28  k-,  and  29  t-  supply  the  most  striking 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elusive  feature  of  Salinan  morphology. 
The  majority  of  verbs  contain  one  of  the  three  elements.  But  their 
great  frequency  only  lends  added  difficulty  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
proper  values.  If  they  have  any  absolute  meaning  it  has  eluded  the 
present  writer  for  many  years.  For  convenience  in  nomenclature  the 
titles  as  above  given  have  been  assigned  to  them  for  reasons  which 
will  be  given  below.  But  the  titles  are  applicable  to  only  a  restricted 
number  of  cases  and  many  examples  absolutely  refute  the  suggested 
explanations.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  the  vestiges  of  a  once  fully 
functional  process,  now  petrified  in  its  irregularity,  or  else  broken 
down  with  the  approaching  extinction  of  the  language. 

The  three  prefixes  are  mutually  exclusive;  only  one  of  them  may 
occur  in  any  verbal  complex. 

The  sign  p-  frequently  precedes  stems  with  an  object,  generally 
personal,  while  k-  may  precede  the  same  stem  when  used  intransitively. 
k-  also  normally  precedes  stems  when  used  passively,  most  intrinsically 
intransitive  verbs  and  most  adjectives.  On  this  account  these  two  pre- 
fixes have  been  designated  by  the  terms  'transitive"  and  intransitive." 
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k-ecxai' ' 

I  woke  up 

t-ecxai' ' 

dawn 

k^  -ts  'axe'le 

it  snows 

ts  'ahe'L 

snow 

k'-t'e'pine 

he  is  fat 

t'e'pen 

fat 

k-iltee-wi'a 

winter  is  coming 

i'ltce 

winter 

k-cta'ne 

it   is   budding 

ctan' 

leaf 

k-  'a'mes 

he  shouted 

p-  'a'mes-ak 

he  cried  to  me 

k-a.wiyak^ce' 

it  is  hot 

p-a'wido-ko 

she  heated  it 

k-e'nai 

he   hurt   himself 

p-e'nai-ko 

I  wounded  him 

k-ospolo'x 

he  commanded 

p-espolo'x-o 

he  seized  it 
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But  many  cases  are  found  in  which  p-  introduces  an  intransitive 
phrase  and  k-  a  transitive  one. 


p'  -lem.o' 
p-ikele-'ntx-o 
p-a'lx-o 
p-a'mk-o 
k-a'met'  i 
k-ena.'y-ok 
k-tc  'a-uye' 
k-mala--k 


I  think 

he  circled  around 

he  wished    (to) 

I  am  able 

he  hunted  for  him 

he  wounded  him 

they  sought  him 

they  told  him 


Many  of  these  apparent  cases  of  the  use  of  k-  for  the  transitive 
may  truly  be  passives. 

One  of  the  few  features  of  practical  certainty  regarding  these  two 
prefixes  is  that  the  p-  prefix  nearly  invariably  takes  the  suffix  -0  or  -ko 
as  its  third  personal  objective  form  while  the  objective  form  in  -k 
occurs  exclusively  with  the  k-  prefix. 

In  many  cases  the  difference  between  the  p-  and  k-  prefixes  appears 
to  be  that  between  singular  and  plural  subject. 


p-a.ke"n-o 
p^-me-'t-o-teN 
Ma'ita-ko 
p'ha.'iya.k 
p-as-iem  (M) 


I  thought 
he  tried  again 
he  told  them 
he  paid  me 
he  was  named 


k-a-ki'n-yi' 
k'  -me-'ti 
k^  -maltau-k 
ke-p'  ha'iyak 
k-a's-ile 


they  thought 
they  try 
they  told  them 
they  paid  me 
they  are  named 


It  is  possible  that  the  above  cases  are  also  passives,  that  construc- 
tion being  preferred  with  plural  subjects. 

When  the  prefix  p-  precedes  a  stem  commencing  in  m  the  com- 
bination results  in  a  surd  m,  the  p  disappearing. 

Many  different  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  and  considered 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  p-  and  k-  prefixes,  but  none  of  them 
seems  to  be  applicable  to  every  case. 

The  prefijx  t-  seems  to  be  an  alternative  form  for  either  of  the  above 
prefixes.  It  is  termed  ''nominal"  merely  because  its  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nominal  prefix  no.  17  and  there  may  be  some  con- 
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nection  between  them.  This  prefix  seems  to  be  found  in  two  circum- 
stances: it  may  stand  initial  as  a  prefix  to  certain  stems  which  ordi- 
narily utilize  it,  or  it  may  replace  one  of  the  other  prefixes  when  pre- 
ceded by  another  prefix  or  proclitic. 

The  verbs  which  ordinarily  take  the  t-  prefix  initially  are  prin- 
cipally verbs  of  motion : 

t^-ia  he  went 

t'  -iax  he  came 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  other  stems,  principally  those  com- 
mencing in  a  vowel,  are  found  with  the  prefix  t-  in  initial  position. 
But  the  most  frequent  use  of  t-  is  in  place  of  one  of  the  other  prefixes 
after  another  prefix  or  proclitic.  The  prefixes  p-  and  k-  are  generally 
not  found  following  other  prefixes.  They  do  occur  under  certain 
conditions : 

am-p-ia'tleko  he  sent  them 

am-k'  -Na-'yi '  he  fled 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  particularly  with  stems  com- 
mencing in  a  vowel,  after  the  proclitic  tarn  (ram,  am),  me  and  the 
other  temporal  and  interrogative  proclitics,  the  negative  and  the  other 
verbal  prefixes  and  the  preposition,  the  transitive  and  intransitive  pre- 
fixes are  replaced  by  t-. 

ta'm-t-a-lel-a'ik'  they  asked  him  p-ale'1-ko  he  asked  him 

ta'm-t-amp  it  came  out  k-a'mp^Lo  it  came  out 

ra'm-t^  -xwen  he  arrived  xwe'nelax  they  arrived 

am-t^  -yax  he  came  yax  come ! 

me'-t-amt' ele^    (M)  when  they  hunt  k-a'mti'  (M)  he  was  hunting 

me-t-amp^  when  it  came  out  p-a-ma'mp^ko  he  took  it  out 

me-t-epts'e'n  when  they  stung  him  am-k-epts 'en-la 'ik  they  stung  him 

me'nak-t-kum-sa  mo"  why  don't  you  speak?  k^-sa'  he  spoke 

ko'-t-amai  he  could  not  ko'-p-amko  I  can  not 

ti-t-a/leyix  if  they  wish  p-a'lxo  I  wish 

ti-t-a-'mpta'  to  come  out  k-a-'mp'Lo  it  came  out 


Impei^ative 

The  imperatives  are  confined  to  the  second  person ;  other  forms  are 
always  academic  and  theoretical.  It  is  very  difficult  to  formulate  the 
exact  rules  for  the  use  of  the  imperative,  as  puzzling  and  apparently 
inexplicable  exceptions  to  any  rule  are  found,  but  the  normal  system 
seems  to  be : 
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Singular  positive  imperatives  make  use  of  the  bare  verbal  stem  if 
it  commences  with  a  consonant,  or  of  the  stem  plus  the  prefix  m-  if  it 
begins  with  a  vowel.  This  prefix  m-  is  very  probably  the  m  of  the 
second  personal  singular  pronoun.  Singular  negative  constructions 
employ  the  prefix  kum-  in  all  cases. 

Plural  imperatives  are  scarce  in  the  data  secured  but  the  prefix  k- 
appears  to  be  used  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  stem  in  the  plural  form 
in  other  cases. 

A  few  examples  seem  to  suggest  that  the  m-  and  k-  prefixes  are 
used  with  transitive  verbs,  the  bare  stem  with  intransitives,  but  excep- 
tions to  this  hypothesis  are  likewise  found. 

30.  m-,  k-,  imperative. 

k'ak'a  sing! 

xa'la  shoot  him! 

male-'ntax  remember  it! 

m-i'cim  drink! 

m-et  'eyine'  'k  shoot  him ! 

m-ult'i'k  cut   him! 

m-ama'mpek  draw  it! 

ku'-m-xa-ta  do  not  cry! 

ko'-m-icax  do  not  eat! 

ko'-m-pt'ika'  do  not  beat  her! 

ko-m-eck'wala  do  not  cut  yourself! 

yaxte'L  come  on! 

k-osteM  mom  drink! 

k^-ts'e'ik^  go  and  see  him! 

k^ -mit'ka-tek  drive  them  off! 

The  imperative  takes  its  third  personal  pronominal  object  in  -ik, 

never  in  -o  or  -ko: 

^   k-a'mamp-ik  take  it  out! 

a'mes-ik  shout  to  him! 

m-alel-ik  ask  him! 


Negative 
The  negative  is  expressed  in  two  ways  in  Salinan :  by  the  indepen- 
dent negative  ke'ra^  and  by  the  negative  verbal  prefix.     The  two  are 
normally  used  jointly,  probably  to  avoid  possible  confusion  with  the 
intransitive  prefix  k-,  as: 

ke'ra'  koxo-'ye'  he  did  not  reply 

31.  ko-,  negative. 

The  normal  negative  prefix  seems  to  be  the  element  k  followed  by 
the  proclitic  form  of  the  subject  pronoun.    An  alternative  explanation 
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might  be  that  the  negative  prefix  is  k-  and  that  when  required  by 
phonetic  laws  the  proclitic  pronoun  is  interpolated.  In  either  case  the 
result  is  the  same.  As  the  third  person  is  by  far  the  more  common  in 
running  text,  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  negative  is  ko-;  this  again 
may  be  the  true  form  of  the  prefix,  the  others  assimilated  to  other 
vowels. 

Verbal  stems  beginning  in  a  consonant,  form  their  negatives  by  the 
prefixation  of  the  negative  element  k  plus  the  proclitic  form  of  the 
pronominal  subjects,  forming  the  prefixes : 


Singular 

1  ke 

2  kum 

3  ko 

Plural 
1 
2 
3 

ka 

(kum) 
kotS  ko 

is: 

ke'ra'  ke-k^a/k'a 
ke'ra'  kum-ketca' 
ko-ts'e'no 
ke'ra'  ka-suxtax 
kot^  -ko'nox 

I  will  not  sing 
you  art  not  large 
he  is  not  happy 
we  are  not  afraid 
they  did  not  arrive 

Verbal  stems  commencing  in  a  vowel  seem  to  be  less  regular.  In 
the  first  person  the  vowels  of  the  pronominal  subject  and  the  stem 
appear  to  fuse,  but  not  according  to  rule ;  in  the  second  person,  the 
prefix  ending  in  a  consonant,  no  change  is  necessary;  in  the  third 
person  singular  one  of  the  other  verbal  prefixes,  generally  p,  is  inter- 
polated ;  in  the  fhird  person  plural  the  same  prefix  kot  is  generally 
retained.  Frequently  the  sole  difference  between  the  singular  and 
plural  is  in  the  use  of  the  plural  verb  stems.  When  confusion  is  likely 
to  ensue,  the  independent  prefix  ke'ra^  is  also  used,  as: 

k-a.'mko  I  am  not  able 

kum-  'a'mes  you  did  not  cry 

ko-p-a-'mko  he  is  not  able 

k-amxo-t'e  we  were  not  able 

ke'ra'  ka-a'cax-t 'elix  we  will  not  eat 

(k^  o-k'  -a'mko  you  are  not  able) 

me'nak  t^kom-iye  why  don't  you  go? 

kot-amai  they  are  not  able 

k-yam-anel-ak  they  did  not  see  me 

Interrogative 
The  interrogative  is  expressed  in  Salinan  by  the  prefixation  to  the 
verbal  stem  of  the  reduced  proclitic  form  of  the  pronominal  subject. 
Since  in  running  text  the  third  personal  interrogative  is  by  far  the 


Plural 

1     a 

2      (urn) 

3     0 

a-kiya'L  ha'k 

are 

we  going? 

um-ki'aL  mom' 

are 

you  going? 

o-kia'L  heyo't 

are 

they  going? 

do  you  see? 

have  you  it? 

are  you  asleep? 

this   one? 

is  it  this? 

will   (he)    sell 
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most  common,  the  third  personal  element  is  arbitrarily  adopted  as  the 
sign  of  the  interrogative. 
The  prefixed  elements  are : 

Singular 

1  e 

2  um 

3  o 

32.  0-,  interrogative. 

e-ki'  he'k  am  I  going? 

um-ki'  mo'  are  you  going? 

o-ki'  heyo'  is  he  going? 

om-ya'mcep 

um-petxa'u 

um-ka'xa'Ul6' 

o-una'^ 

o'-yo ' 

o-ko'nsele 

The  negative  interrogative  is  formed  by  the  interrogative  prefix 
followed  by  the  negative  prefix,  as : 

o-ko'-p-enai  won't  he  hurt  (me)? 

The  interrogative  is  used  in  many  cases  of  doubt  or  possibility  but 

where  no  question  is  asked: 

o'-yema'  who  might  be  seen 

o-yo"16  (to  see)   if  he  is  there 

o'yo"16  (to  see)   where  he  is 

o'-t'ika  (go)  to  see  if  there  is 

o'-tica.'mko  (I  wish)   I  were  able  to 

o-pa.'mko  (he  tries)  to  be  able  to 

o'-t'amai  (they  try)  to  be  able  to 

The  same  or  a  similar  prefix  appears  to  be  used  for  the  vocative,  as : 

o-k'ewe'L  O,  West  Wind! 

o'-ta'mi-Jco  Hello,  friend! 

o-cetelua"  Say,  old  man! 


Conditional 

Conditional  constructions  are  expressed  by  the  use  of  a  prefix  t- 
Avith  following  vowel.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  vowel  is  assim- 
ilated to  agree  with  the  following  vowel  of  stem  or  prefix,  but  other 
cases  seem  to  show  no  regularity.  In  a  few  cases  the  vowel  may  be 
that  of  the  subjective  pronoun. 
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33.  t(a),  conditional. 

ta'-amka  se 
ta-ko'm-a'mko 
t'an-t'i-itxa/-tic    se 
te-etxa'  se 
ti-ko-t-ep^  eL 
ti-'a'pau-te^ 
ti-ki'e-k^  a-ka- 
tic-ta'-a'mka  se 
to-ko-lecxai-ta 


if  I  am  able 

(asked)  if  he  could 

if  I  had 

if  I  have  them,  when  I  have  them 

if  it  is   not   filled 

if  I  overtake  him 

if  I  don 't  sing 

if  I  were  able 

if  it  does  not  rain 


Dependent 

Dependent  clauses  of  purpose,  intent,  doubt,  possibility,  following 
verbs  of  command  and  similar  constructions  are  introduced  by  the 
prefix  en-  {em,  e,  in,  irj,  an,  on,  um,  etc.). 

34.  en-,  dependent. 


en-t^  -ya' 

en-ka'u 

e.'n-i-ts'e.na" 

'§n-ts'§"n 

'  en-tico-'p 

em-k'  -cu.'lukne 

em-ya'^ 

em-e'tikas   (M) 

em-tc  'au 

em-sek' 

tas-em-a-'lox 

^'"-p-eta'ko 

§™-p-etc'e.ko 

i'N-t-i'ts'e-k^ 

JT^-kera'  '-k  'a'  Li' ' 

^  i^-kera  '-racrake 

an-p-alelek   (S) 

^n-ti-xo't  'op^ 

q,'-^.'mko 

oN-p-apa.'yu 

on-e'-p-o'x 

um-ta/ne   (M) 


(commanded)   to  go 

in  order  to  sleep 

to  please  myself 

in  order  to  see 

in  order  to  tell 

so  that  it  entered 
(said)   to  come 

to  see  if  I  can 
(sh-3  whom  [}  seek 
(he  who)    speaks 

what  I  may  desire 
(commanded)    to   make 
(commanded)  to  stop  it 
(go)  to  see 

so  that  not  to  fight 

so  that  not 

if  I  ask 
(let  me)  pass 
(to  see)  if  I  can 

in  order  to  copulate 

in  order  to  enter 
(told)  to  give 


Purposive 

Another  prefix  of  somewhat  similar  significance  but  much  rarer 
than  en-  is  na.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  to  introduce 
dependent  clauses  of  purpose.  Its  characteristic  vowel  seems  to  be 
modified  by  that  of  the  pronominal  subject. 
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35.  7^-^  purposive. 

ua-aeak 
n-um-ye'  'm 
na-paLa 
na-k'a'ltena 


in  order  to  eat 
that  you  may  know 
let  us  dance 
thev  are  fightinji: 


Substantive 

A  prefix  of  very  dubious  nature  is  se-.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to 
be  an  independent  auxiliary  verb,  either  preceding  or  following  the 
main  verb.  (Cf.  four  of  the  examples  of  the  conditional  prefix.) 
But  ordinarily  it  precedes  the  verb  and  may  be  considered  either  as 
prefix  or  proclitic.  In  many  cases  it  appears  to  have  a  substantive 
value  and  consequently  is  thus  named,  though  in  many  other  examples 
its  exact  value  is  problematical. 

36.  se-,  substantive. 


se-a'telo  'i 

se-ke'ra ' 

se-k-ts 'e'p 

se-ko-ts'e'p 

se-k^  -La'm-adlak' 

se-k-sa-'teL 

se-ka'  'wu.ox 

se-ka'wu-cko' ' 

se-k^i-cxa'lo.' 

se-k^-ce'tep^-Lo 

se-p-astcene"ko 

se-p-eta"ko 

se- 'Mma'wu-mo" 

se-k-icxa'  '-u-mo ' 

se-kl-lo' 

se-cko" 

se-p'  -xa'p^  ko 

se-k'o'lpax 


thou  art  my  companion 

no 

thus  it  is  worth 

it  is  not  good 

they  are  gourmands 

they  used  to  speak 

he  slept 

he  was  sleeping 

he  was  afraid 

he  was  already  dead 

he  lost  it 

he  must  respect 

and  thou  carriest  it 

they  will  eat  thee 

he  went 

he  remained 

he  dug 

it  sprung  up 


VEEB    STEM 

Following  the  verbal  proclitics,  the  proclitic  subjective  pronoun 
and  the  prefixes  comes  the  verb  stem.  Little  need  be  said  about  this. 
A  complete  list  of  verbal  stems  is  given  in  the  vocabulary.  They  are 
of  many  phonetic  types  and  apparently  of  no  standard  form.  The 
exact  form  of  any  verbal  stem  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  in 
the  absence  of  numerous  paradigms,  due  to  the  practical  universality 
of  certain  affixes  with  certain  stems.  Thus  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  in  many  cases  whether  an  initial  p,  k,  m,  or  t  is  a  part  of  the 
stem  or  not.  Such  dubious  elements  have  ordinarily  been  placed  in 
parentheses  and  all  hapax  legomena  have  been  starred. 
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Verbal  stems  are  varied  by  means  of  infixes  and  suffixes  to  form 
the  plural.  These  have  already  been  treated  under  pluralization 
(p.  22).  Pluralization  of  the  verbal  stem  may  denote  any  form  of 
duplication:  plurality  of  the  subject  or  the  object,  or  iterative, 
habitual  or  repetitive  action.  The  context  generally  determines  the 
exact  meaning. 

A  few  examples  by  Sit  jar  suggest  that  a  change  in  the  character 
of  a  stem  vowel  may  denote  the  frequentative : 

p-amo*leko  give  alms  frequently        p-ama*leko  give  alms 

m-amo"lek  Give  alms  thus!  m-ama*lek  Give  alms! 

OBJECTIVE    PEONOUNS 

Immediately  after  the  verb  stem  follows  the  pronominal  object. 
This  is  expressed  by  suffixing  to  the  verb  stem  pronominal  elements 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  other  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
The  combination  seems  to  be  closer  than  in  the  case  of  the  enclitic  sub- 
jective forms.  When  a  personal  pronominal  object  is  indicated  the 
subject  is  always  expressed  by  the  independent  form.  The  objective 
pronouns  of  the  Antoniano  dialect  are : 

Singular 

1  aK,  hak 

2  ka 

3  o,  ko 

Plural 

1  t'ak 

2  t'kam 

3  ot,  kot,  tko 

The  simple  forms  need  no  explanation : 

p-ale.'l-hak  mo'  thou  asked  me 

p-ale.'1-ka'  he'k  I  asked  thee 

p-ale-'l-ko  mom  you  asked  him 

p-ale'1-t'ak  heyo"  he  asked  us 

p-ale.'1-t'kam  ha'k  we  asked  you 

p-ale/1-kot  heyo'  't  they  asked  them 

mo'  p-cik 'a'iy-ak  thou  kicked  me 

heyo' '  p-cik  'ai'ka  he  kicked  thee 

he'k  p-cik 'ai'-ko  I  kicked  him 

heyo"t  p-cik 'ai'1-t'ak  they  kicked  us 

heyo"  p-cik 'ai'-t'kam  he  kicked  you 

mo'  p-cik 'ai'-ko  heyo"t  thou  kicked  them 

The  forms  of  the  first  and  second  person  require  absolutely  no 
comment  but  those  of  the  third  person  are  more  variable. 
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Third  personal  objective  forms  are  -o,  -ko,  -xo,  -tko,  -ot,  -hot,  -xot, 
-tkot  and  -k.  With  a  few  inexplicable  exceptions,  forms  involving  the 
element  o  are  found  only  in  connection  with  the  verbal  prefix  p-,  those 
ending  in  -A:  only  in  connection  with  the  verbal  prefix  k-. 

The  forms  -o,  -ko  and  -xo  are  probably  phonetic  variants  of  one 
form  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  forms  -ot,  -kot  and  -xot: 

p-eta"-ko  ■  he  made  it 

p-ise'1-xo  he  carried  all 

p-axO''t-o  he  smoked  him  out 

p-cik  'ai'-kot  I  kicked  them 

pesno'-xot  you  heard  them 

p-iam-ot  he  saw  them 

Of  these  the  forms  -ko  and  -kot  are  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Just 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  objective  form  in  -ko  and  that  in 
-0  is  not  clear;  it  is  possible  that  the  forms  in  -xo  are  really  -o  pre- 
ceded by  an  x  of  the  verbal  stem,  but  they  are  unexpectedly  frequent. 

Between  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  third  person  objec- 
tive there  is  considerable  interchange.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
differentiating  element  between  the  similar  persons  of  the  different 
numbers  is  in  every  case  the  element  t,  probably  related  to  the  plural 
infix  t  (no.  15).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  forms  of  the  third  person 
singular  may  be  used  optionally  for  the  plural  if  the  third  person 
plural  independent  pronoun  is  added.  The  plural  infix  or  suffix  t  is 
also  more  or  less  optional  when  the  subject  is  plural,  forming  the  suffix 
-tko  or  tkot.  The  following  examples  of  third  personal  objectives  will 
well  illustrate  the  variability  possible : 

ke^k  p-iam-o  I  saw  him 

ram-p^  -iax-te-ko  then  he  brought  another 

p-t'a-k^io'-xo  he  killed  them 

p-cik 'ai'-ko  heyo"t  I  kicked  them 

heyo"  p'-iam-aNe'lko  heyo"t      he  saw  them 

ram-p' -ts'e.n-tko  he  observes  them 

p-cik 'ai'-tko  I  kicked  them 

p' -ia'm-o 'f^  they  met  him 

p-esno'-xot  heyo' '  they  heard  him 

mom  p^-yam-ot  heyo"t  you  saw  them  / 

p-cik 'ai'-kot  he  kicked  them 

Some  of  these  forms  may  be  paradigms  incorrectly  given,  but  the 
mass  of  material  seems  to  show  no  uniformity,  the  third  personal  ele- 
ment ko  or  0  being  used  for  either  number  and  the  pluralizing  element 
t  added  to  form  kot  or  tko  for  either  plural  subject  or  object,  the  inde- 
pendent forms  being  added  in  apposition  in  case  of  possible  confusion. 
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Passive  Forms 

Frequently,  particularly  when  the  pronominal  subject  is  plural 
and  especially  with  an  object  of  the  first  person,  the  passive  construc- 
tion is  preferred  to  the  active.  Generally  either  the  independent  form 
of  the  subjective  accompanies  the  construction  or  else  the  agentive 
phrase  "by  him,"  ''by  them"  is  appended. 

The  passive  verbal  complex  requires  the  prefix  k-  instead  of  p- 
and  the  objective  prefixes  end  in  -k  instead  of  in  -o  or  -ko.  The  forms 
are  -aiyik  (-aiyak,  -i'yax)  in  the  singular  and  -t'aiyik  in  the  plural. 

k-ci'k 'aiy-aiyik  he'k  te  hiyo"t                 I  am  kicked  by  them 

heyo"t  p-cik'ai'y-ak  they  kick  me 

k-alel-aiyik  mo'  thou  art  asked 

heyo"t  p-ale'1-ka'  they  ask  thee 

ram-male'nt-a  'iyax  then  it  was  remembered 

malent-xo  he  remembered  it 

yom-al-t 'aiyik  ha'k  we  were  met 

heyo"t  p-yam-al-t'ak  ha'k  they  saw  us 

k-aleTt'ayik  mom'  ye  are  asked 

heyo"t  p-ale'1-t'kam  they  asked  you 

heyo"t  k-ci'k'ail-taiyik  they  are  kicked 

heyo"t  p-ci'k'ail-tko  they  kicked  them 


SUFFIXES 

The  elements  of  the  verbal  complex  following  the  stem  and  the 
objective  pronoun  are  rather  difficult  to  classify.  Certain  of  them 
appear  to  be  true  suffixes,  generally  expressing  modal  distinctions 
and  others,  such  as  temporal  qualifiers  and  the  pronominal  subject, 
are  normally  independent  and,  when  combined  in  the  verbal  complex, 
evidently  serve  only  as  enclitics.  Others  appear  to  fall  in  the  class  of 
enclitics  as  regards  their  meaning  but  are  not  found  in  independent 
position.  These  have  arbitrarily  been  classed  as  enclitics.  The  modal 
suffixes  will  first  be  considered. 

There  are  four  elements  which  may  be  considered  as  true  verbal 
suffixes   expressing  various  modal   distinctions.      These   are   passive, 
causative,  and  two  desiderative  forms. 
37.  -a\  (M)  -^wp,  passive,  reflexive. 

t-eta-x-a'  which  should  be  done 

ra'm-t'-eta.h-a'  and  it  was  done 

me'-p-am.k-a'  how  you  may  be  killed 

ko-yem-a"  he  was  not  seen 

k-yam-a  he"k  I  was  seen 

mo-t-as-io-a-ko  (S)  thy  being  named 
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p-esiiai'  -ya 
a'me-t-etax-a'p  (M) 
le-t-etah-a'pu  (M) 
m-ax-ap  (M) 
la'lu-a'p  (M) 
mi's-lip-ap    (M) 


he  was  heard 

and  it  was  done 

when  it  was  done 

climb  up!    (ax  place) 

he  departed  (la'lu-o  leave) 

stinking  (mis  smell) 


38.  -at,  4,  (-te),  causative. 

yema-t-a-'k    (S)  show  me! 

am-p-ia-'-t-ko  he  sent  them 

yax-te'-k^  bring  him! 

k'-mit'k-a-'t-ek^  ne  chased  them  off 
p-aktci-u-at-ak    (S)  they  made  me  thirsty 

p-col-a.'t'-ko-ten  he  treed  him  again 

m-anem-t-ak  (S)  pardon  me! 
PossiMy : 

k-a-'s-et^  he  is  named 


p^-iem-et^ 

i  will  see  you 

ame-t'  -ya' 

he  went 

yax 

come  on! 

k^  -mi't  'ik 

I  run 

k-akca ' 

he  is  thirsty 

k-COL 

he   climbed 

ik-a'nem    (S 

)    snail  I  remain? 

k-a.'s-e 


they  call 


39,  -ce',  desiderative,  substantive. 

The  suffix  -ce'  is  doubtless  related  to  the  prefix  se-  and  is  equally 
difficult  to  analyze  correctly.  A  number  of  cases  undoubtedly  express 
a  substantive  meaning,  identical  with  prefix  se-  when  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive. Yet  others  appear  to  express  some  psychological  idea  such 
as  desire,  generally  being  suffixed  to  verbs  which  are  themselves 
dependent  on  some  verb  of  desire,  thought  or  some  similar  concept. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  true  desiderative.  It  is  quite  possible  that  both 
here  and  in  the  case  of  prefix  se-  the  substantive  forms  should  be 
eliminated  and  placed  in  a  separate  category  as  constituting  a  different, 
though  homonymous  element. 


ctelwa'  M-e'  'k-ce'' 
ka-'wiya-k'  -ce ' 
kauya-c-e'k 
ta'me-la.'p'-se-to'  (M) 
p-alox-he'  'k-ce ' 
p-alox-nel-kek-ce 
p-alxo-ce' 
p-aLxo-xek-ce 
ram-kO'^-neka  '-ce ' 
ta-a'mela-  'i-ce' 
p-i-se-'lxo-k^  sa'-ce ' 
ku-t'  ia-'-t'  -ia  '-lo-'-ce ' 
ram-k'^  u-ts  'e-'nu  '-k'  sa-lo-'ce 
p-a-ke'  'n-u-k^  sa-lo-'ce ' 
malentxo-ce' 


I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man 

it  is  very  hot 

I  am  hot 

and  there  was  the  raven  again 

a  desire,  I  desire 

desires 

a  desire 

I  would  like  to  (but  can 't) 

he  did  not  wish  to 

(he  wanted)  them  to  be  killed 

(he  tried  to  carry)   them  all 

he  did  not  wish  to  go  yet 

then  he  was  very  contented 

he  thought  that 

he  remembers 
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40.  -ya',  desiderative. 

The  suffix  -ya'  is  a  rather  dubious  and  rare  suffix  but  the  few  exam- 
ples of  it  found  seem  to  carry  a  desiderative  significance. 

ra-ko"-icxai'-ya'  that  it  did  not  wish  to  dawn  yet 

kwa-'haliya  I  wish  to  kill 

ki'-at  '-ya-lo-he'  'k  I  wish  to  go  now 

te-ee'tep'-ya'  he  was  as  if  dead 

ko-citip' -yA '  he  did  not  die 

k-iyax-eL-yi  they  wish  to  come 


ENCLITICS 

There  are  six  particles  of  varied  significance  which  are  never  found 
in  independent  position  but  always  suffixed  to  a  verb  or,  rarely,  to 
some  other  part  of  speech.  These  might  possibly  be  considered  as 
verbal  suffixes  were  it  not  that  their  meanings  are  rather  different 
from  those  of  the  true  verbal  suffixes  and  more  akin  to  those  of  the 
true  enclitics.  These  may  be  termed  the  quasi-enclitics ;  they  express 
modal  and  temporal  qualifications.  The  true  proclitics,  which  are 
normally  found  in  independent  position  are  the  tense  elements  and 
the  pronominal  subject. 

Quasi-enclitics 

41.  -ten',  (M)  ton%    iterative. 

The  verbal  suffix  or  enclitic  -ten'  in  Antoniafio,  -ton'  in  Migueleiio 
is  doubtless  akin  to  the  nominal  plural  ten'  (no.  8)  and  indicates 
' '  again, "  "  another. ' ' 


ra-ke'ra'-te'n'-lo'  (he  told  them)  that  there  was  no  more 

p-a.'lxo-teN  I  want  more 

ka-'u-ten'  he  also  slept 

k'  -t'  o'xo-ke-teN  he  was  also  a  murderer 

p' -Ne"^wu-teN  he  seized  him  again 

ko-citip-ten '  he  did  not  die  again 

na'lye-ton'  (M)  they  await  another 

ne'ij-to'N   (M)  he  also  seized  it 

noi'yo'ton'   (M)  he  went  to  gather  again 

42.  -ts'e,  iterative. 

The  verbal  enclitic  -ts'e  appears  to  mean  also  ''again,"  ''another," 

and  the  difference  in  meaning  from  -ten'  is  not  apparent. 

ra'm'-ecxad-ts'e  it  dawned  again 

ra'm-t' -ia-ts 'e  he  went  again 

ra.m-sma'k^ai-ts'e  and  it  became  night  again 

ra'm-t^i-cko-ts'e  and  he  was  there  again 
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ta'm-tica.k-ts'e'  and  he  began  again 

p-eta'"'ko-ts'e'  lie  did  (evil)  again 

ca-ke.ni'-ts'i  they  aimed  again 

k'a-'ltena-lo-ts'  we  will  fight  again 

no'^-k^e-ts'a  (M)  1  first 

p'  -mat  'axo-tsa  I  used  to  tamp  them 

p-ya-'m-ts'e  I  used  to  look 

43.  -fia,  distrihutive. 

The  enclitic  fia  means  "each,"  ''every"  and  when  suffixed  to 
verbs  gives  to  them  a  distributive  significance. 

k-otco-xna-gas-t^ia'  he  ran   dripping 

te-to"m-t'ia'  wherever  it  dropped 

t'oL-t'ia  every  one 

44.  -an,  (M)  -ani,  expletive. 

An  enclitic  -an  or  -ani  is  frequently  suffixed  to  imperative  and 
other  forms  of  verbs,  apparently  as  a  mere  expletive,  though  it  may 
be  akin  to  the  future  particle.  It  is  frequently  translated  by  the 
Spanish  "pues." 

ya'x-tek'-an  well,  let  it  come! 

ts'ep'-a-n  well,  good! 

m-i'cxo'-ha"k'-a'N  it  is  better  that  thou  eat  me 

ma'we.'xe'-an-k^  sa'^  place  thyself  firmly! 

ka'xaw-an  they  slept 

xai-pa'ko-a'Ni    (M)  well,  impel  thyself! 

There  remain  two  quasi-enclitics  which  appear  to  refer  to  tense ; 
at  least  the  examples  of  them  suggest  no  uniformity  except  that  of 
past  intransitive  tense.  The  main  tense  signs  are  independent  adverbs 
and  only  sporadically  enclitic,  while  these  two  forms  appear  never  to 
occur  independently  or  to  be  related  to  any  independent  adverbial 
form.  They  partake  therefore  of  the  nature  of  enclitics  and  are  occa- 
sionally suffixed  to  other  parts  of  speech  than  verbs.  No  difference 
between  them  has  been  discerned. 

45.  -tek'f  (M)  -teh,  past  intransitive. 

ce'tep-te'k'  he  died 

ce'tep'-Ma'as-te'k'  he  died 
ke'ra'-te'k'-ksa                        .       he  was  not  seen 

ts'a'telo-m-tek'-k'sa'  it  became  cold 

t'o'loinox-tek'  it  is  finished 

ta'mi-ya.-tek  (M)  he  went  (to  bring) 

ta'mi-yax-tek   (M)  I  came 

tame-xwe.n-tek  he  arrived 

tame-lam-tek  and  he  ate 

The  enclitic  -to'  is  found  principally  in  the  Migueleilo  dialect. 
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46.  -to,  (M)  -to',  past  intransitive. 


raM-t'  -ia.'-to 
t'i-k-iya-'-to 
p-8Cxai'-to '"   (M) 
me-p-ecxa-i-to '  (M) 
ta'me-lam-tek-t'  o^   (M) 
tame-nal-k'  e'-t'  o '   ( M) 
ki-ke.'to'    (M) 
n§i}-k^e-to'    (M) 
toi'x-to'   (M) 


soon  he  went 

who  knows  where  they  went 

it  dawned 

in  the  morning 

and  I  ate 

I  filled  myself 

I  went 

he  went  to  fetch 

another 


Tense  Enclitics 

Absolute  tense  is  normally  expressed  in  Salinan  by  means  of  inde- 
pendent adverbial  particles.  These  normally  follow  the  verb  and 
frequently  are  interposed  between  the  preceding  verb  stem  and  the 
following  enclitic  pronominal  subject;  in  this  case  the  three  are  fre- 
quently combined  by  elision  into  a  single  complex.  The  same  particles 
are  frequently  suffixed  to  other  parts  of  speech  and  give  to  them  the 
same  qualifications  of  tense. 

Past  tense  is  normally  expressed  by  the  particle  Ie-16,  le-lu-,  lei,  lo', 
(m)  Ie-16\    This  is  generally  reduced  in  the  enclitic  forms. 

47.  -lo,  -le',  -leu',  -1-,  past  tense. 

I  went 


ki-lo-he'  'k 
ki-he"k-lo 
ki-l-e'  'k 
ra-ko-t^-ia'-lo 
ko'-yema'-lo^ 
k'-ce.'pa'-lo'' 
p-yam-hek-lelo 
k-amt'  e-l-ek 
nap'-Le"   (M) 
kewe.ts'na-le"    (M) 
sekelelep-le'ij '   (M) 
yent'xo-le'ij'  (M) 
ki'y ax-leu'  (M) 


I  went 

I  went 

and  they  did  not  go 

they  did  not  find  him 

he  became  afraid 

I  saw  her  before 

now  I  can  hunt 

he  cooked   this 

he  comes  shouting 

he  enveloped  it 

he  almost  overtook  him 

he  is  coming 


Some  instances  of  the  same  enclitic  suffixed  to  words  other  than 
verbs  are : 


k'  Lu'wa-16 

ha''k-lo 

ke'ra  '-lo 

k'o'nxa-lo' 

ma-keu-leL 

rump^  a-ke.'u-lo-ta ' 

lo-'ra' 

ctelwa"-l-e'k-ee'' 


long  ago 

now  from  henceforth 

there  is  no  more 

it  was  already  late 

where  they  were 

there  where  he  is 

already 

I  am  an  old  man  already 
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Present  time  is  normally  not  expressed  in  the  verbal  complex; 
when  required  it  is  denoted  by  the  independent  adverb  taka  or  ta-, 
(m)  tana'.  The  idea  expressed  seems  to  be  that  of  proximate  time, 
either  just  passed  or  approaching.  Very  rarely  is  this  element  found 
as  a  verbal  enclitic  in  the  form  of  -ta. 

48.  -ta,  present  tense. 

ki-yax-ta  he  is  coming  now 

hek-ta-p-iam-o  I  am  going  to  see  him 

k'  -yam-o-l-ek-ta  I  saw  him  just  now 

In  combination  with  other  parts  of  speech  it  occurs  also : 

me-sma'kai-ta  tonight 

na.ta.-sma'kai  tonight 

me-ko'nxa-ta  this  afternoon 

Future  time  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  no-no,  or  non,  appearing 
as  enclitic  in  the  verbal  complex  in  the  form  no  or  n. 

49.  -no,  -n-,  future  tense. 

kl.'-n-e'k^  I  am  going 

ki'-no-hek  I  am  going 

ki-he'k-no  I  am  going 

tc 'a/uye '-no"  they  seek  him 

te-t' -iya-no''  in  order  to  go 

ake-t^me'-ke'-no'^  where  are  you  going? 

nap'-no'na    (M)  it  is  cooked 

xa-ta-no-k^  e"   (M)  1  am  going  to  weep 

p-a'mtak-no'    (M)  he  will  seize  them 

ki'yax-no'^    (M)  there  he   comes 

pt'eka.-n-ek  heyo"  he  will  kill  me 

pt'eka-n-he"kiyax  he  win  kill  you 

pt'eka-n   he"k  I  will  kill  him 

me.'to-n-e'k'  I  will  try  it 

tas-k-co'une.-n-ek^  1  am  going  to  kindle  it 

ki.-n-e"k^      -  I  go 

The  same  particle  is  also  found  suffixed  to  other  parts  of  speech : 

ka's-no  just  now 

k' Lu'wa '-no'-p'  a  little  time  passed 


A  more  or  less  dubious  particle  which  apparently  denotes  future 

time,  possibly  more  distant  than  7io  is  mas. 

50.  -mas,  future  tense. 

hek-mas-p-yam-o  I  will  see 

ke'ra '-mas-ko-licxai"  it  will  not  rain  forever 

xa'ta-mas-he'k  I  will  weep 
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A  few  uniform  examples  secured  by  Henshaw  from  the  Migueleno 
dialect  suggest  that  position  may  be  of  some  importance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  tense.  Thus  in  several  examples  the  pronoun  is  suffixed 
for  the  present  tense  and  prefixed  for  the  past.  It  is  a  question  how 
much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  material. 

seku-ke-meka  I  am  talking  ke-seku-meka  I  was  talking 

hati-ke-meka  I  am  crying  ke-maka-liata  I  was  crying 

kaka-ke-maka  I  am  singing  ke-maka-kaka         I  was  singing 

In  the  material  of  Sit  jar  and  Henshaw  many  verb  endings  are 
found  which  are  not  explicable  by  any  of  the  above  rules  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  parts  of  the  verb  stem.  A  few  such  examples  are  also 
found  in  the  present  textual  material.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dis- 
regard these  sporadic  irregularities  since  not  sufficient  examples  of 
any  instance  have  been  found  to  warrant  formulation  and  inclusion 
here  would  only  tend  to  confuse  the  work  of  Salinan  comparisons. 

Enclitic  Pronominal  Subject 

As  has  before  been  remarked,  the  pronominal  subject,  in  independ- 
ent position  and  form,  normally  follows  the  verb.  But  in  rapid  speech 
tense  adverbs  and  the  pronominal  subject  tend  to  become  abbreviated 
and  to  coalesce  with  the  verb  stem,  forming  a  complex.  Practically, 
this  phenomenon  is  limited  to  the  first  person  singular  which  is  abbre- 
viated to  -ek.  The  first  personal  plural  form  does  not  seem  to  abbre- 
viate to  -ak,  possibly  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  first"  personal  singular 
objective  pronoun  -ak.  The  forms  of  the  second  person,  commencing 
as  they  do  with  a  consonant,  are  not  susceptible  of  abbreviation  and 
the  third  personal  pronominal  subjective  forms  are  ordinarily  not 
expressed. 

ctelwa"-l-e'k-ce  I  am  an  old  man  already 

tas-k-co'une.-n-ek^  but  I  will  kindle  it 


ADVERBS 

Independent  adverbs  play  an  important  part  in  Salinan,  owing  to 
the  paucity,  in  the  verbal  complex,  of  particles  expressing  adverbial 
concepts.  Thus  most  of  the  locative  and  temporal  relations  are 
expressed  by  independent  adverbs.  Lists  of  these  adverbs  will  be 
found  in  the  vocabulary.  In  a  few  cases  adverbs  are  composed  with 
prefixes;  these  will  be  given  below. 
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TEMPORAL  ADVEEBS 
A  particle  me-  when  prefixed  to  temporal  nouns  or  adverbs  denotes 
time  when.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  element  as  the  verbal  prefix 
me-  ''when/'  (no.  19). 

51.  (19)  me-,  time  when. 

me-t 'oL-to'kena'-ten  another  day 

me'-t'ol-lice"  the  following  year 

me-Lpa'L  in  the  summer 

me'-smakai  tonight 

me-ko'nxa'  this  afternoon 

me'-ecxai  in  the  morning 

me-t'oL-ten  the  next  time 

me'-t'oL-k'we'L  another  time 

t'a.cNe'L-me'  sometimes 

Similarly  a  nominal  prefix  no-  appears  to  denote  definite  time  in 
the  past. 

52.  no-,  time  when  (past). 


no-ko'nxa' 

yesterday 

no-icxai' ' 

this   morning 

no-wa-na" 

yesterday  morning 

no-tcieyo 

yesterday 

no-p'a' 

day  before  yesterday 

LOCATIVE   ADVEEBS 

Locative  constructions  are  expressed  in  three  ways. 

The  broader  and  more  general  relations  expressed  by  many  Eng- 
lish prepositions  are  in  Salinan  expressed  by  an  independent  or  procli- 
tic particle  tu  (less  often  te,  ti),  evidently  related  to  the  prepositional 
te.  In  such  cases  it  means  "in,"  "on,"  "from,"  "onto,"  "upon," 
"to,"  "by,"  "up,"  "into,"  "over,"  "within,"  etc.  Either  rest  or 
motion  is  implied.  In  many,  possibly  most  cases,  it  appears  as  tnm, 
rarely  as  tumd,  the  difference  in  meaning  from  tn  being  not  evident. 

The  second  class  of  locative  constructions  comprises  the  more  gen- 
eral locative  adverbs  such  as  "here"  and  "there." 

The  third  class  comprises  the  more  definite  adverbs,  generally 
expressed  by  prepositions  in  English,  such  as  "down,"  "beneath," 
"beside,"  "within,"  etc.  Lists  of  both  of  these  classes  are  given  in 
the  vocabulary.  Many  of  these  are  nominal  in  character  and  require 
a  locative  adverbial  or  prepositional  prefix.  These  prefixes  seem  to 
be  varying  combinations  of  four  elements:  tu  (ni  or  ti),  ma,  um 
and  pa. 
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53.  ma-,  place  whither,  place  where. 


ma-le.mo' 

over,  above 

ma-la-'k  'o 

at  the  foot,  below 

ma-t-ika'ko 

up 

ma-t-icxe'wu 

at  the  foot 

ma-t^  uLni 

on  the  hill 

ma-swida 

to  the  city 

ma-ke'u 

to  where  they  wer( 

ma-te.mo' 

on  the     house 

ma-k  'e'weL 

to  the  north 

ma-pxa'nol 

at  the  south 

in%/ 

there 

54.  iiima-,  place  ivhither. 

tu-ma-kLi-he" 

down 

tu-ma-k 'e.'nax 

whither  I  had  come 

55.  um-,  place  where. 

um-te'ma 
um-tite  'o'  'ma 
um-le'saM 
um-la-'mka 
em-k  'we'L 
em-t  'ka'teno 


in  my  house 
on  his  back 
at  Morro 
at  the  beach 
through  the  world 
on  the  buttocks 


56.  turn-,  rum-,  hom-,  place  where. 

rum-t'ca"  in  the  water 


hom-t'-a"«ko 
tum-tetoke'u 
tum-tce'N 


on  his  head 
from  there 
outside 


57.  umpa-,  rumpa-,  tumpa-,  place  ivhither,  place  tvhere. 

umpa-k 'e'®-nax  where  I  came 

umpa-t' k-o'ma  at,  to  your  houses 

umpa.-tc^a"  to  the  water 

ump'  a-ka-le.lu.  where  you  were 

tumpa,  rumpa  there,  thither 


58.  tu-,  ru-,  place  whither. 


tu-wi' ' 
tu-wi-tce'n 
ti-sk  'am 


hither 
outside 
close  by 
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OTHER  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 


PREPOSITIONS 


The  connective  prepositional  relations,  as  distinguished  from  the 
locative  prepositional  relations  are  expressed  by  the  omnipresent 
particle  te.  This  is  most  frequently  translated  by  the  English  preposi- 
tion ''to,"  but  also  by  "of,"  "from,"  "with,"  "in,"  "by,"  "than," 
' '  that, "  "  for, ' '  and  others.  It  expresses  most  of  the  oblique  case  rela- 
tions of  the  Latin  genitive,  dative  and  ablative,  the  infinitive  and 
participial  relations,  besides  following  most  verbs  of  thinking,  desiring, 
trying,  beginning,  ceasing,  ability,  knowing,  purpose,  etc.  Its  normal 
form  seems  to  be  te  or  ti,  but  the  vowel  is  very  often  assimilated  to  the 
vowel  of  the  following  stem  as  ta,  to  or  tu.  It  similarly  often  combines 
with  the  particle  pe  to  tup  and  with  the  pronoun  mo  to  turn.  Examples 
of  its  use  are  innumerable  in  the  texts.  They  include  such  construc- 
tions as : 


He    finished    from    work 
I  wish  to  eat 
I  shot  with  an  arrow 
You  know  it  to  he  bad 
In   order  to  sleep 
Why  did  he   go? 
Some  of  my  arrows 
Was  killed  hy  them 
He  tried  to  run 


We  began  to  shoot 

I  told  him  to  do  it 

I  think  that  he  will  come 

Better  man  than  you 

It  was  given  for  her 

He  came  to  us 

Go  with  him 

I  am  able  to  shoot 

Makes  no  difference  to  me 


It  is  full  of  atole 


ADJECTIVES 

As  in  the  case  of  many  or  most  American  languages,  the  adjective 
partakes  very  largely  of  the  character  of  the  verb  and  might  possibly 
be  considered  as  a  verb,  though  lacking  many  typically  verbal  func- 
tions. Thus  "blue  flower,"  "strong  man,"  "warm  day"  are  syntac- 
tically rather  "the  flower  is  blue,"  "the  man  is  strong,"  "the  day  is 
warm."  Adjectival  roots  thus  normally  bear  the  intransitive  verbal 
prefix  h  and  are  susceptible  of  change  to  denote  the  singular  or  plural 
number  to  agree  wdth  their  qualified  noun.  They  lack  the  tense-mode 
affixes  peculiar  to  verbs. 
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Several  good  examples  of  the  inter-relation  between  adjectival  and 
other  stems  are : 


k-i/sil-e' 

all 

p-i-se-'l-xo 

(carried)  all 

m-isil-i 

(tell)    all! 

k-ecxo'n-e 

poor 

p-ecxo'n-ect 

it  pains  you 

tet-ecxo-n-i' 

the   poor   one 

In  two  of  these  cases  an  adjectival  suffix  -e  appears  to  be  present ; 
this  is  not  found  in  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  warrant  its 
formulation  as  a  rule.  A  large  number  of  apparently  adjectival  stems 
are  given  in  the  appended  vocabulary. 

DEMONSTK  ATI  VES 

The  principal  demonstratives  "this,"  ''that,"  "these,"  "those," 
are  employed  very  frequently,  pe,  "that,"  "those"  generally  serving 
as  equivalent  to  the  English  definite  or  indefinite  article.  They  are 
invariable  in  form  as  regards  number.  Full  lists  will  be  given  in  the 
vocabulary. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

Conjunctions  or  connectives  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
Salinan  and  frequently  used.  They  are  generally  prefixed  as  procli- 
tics.   A  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary. 
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PART  III.  TEXTS 

The  texts  following  are  appended  as  material  illustrative  of  con- 
nected Salinan  speech.  Interlinear  translations  are  given  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  sense  and  order  of  the  Salinan  original,  and 
free  translations  are  appended  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  con- 
text, and  because  of  the  interest  they  bear  to  mythological  and  folk- 
lore studies.  Both  the  dialects  of  San  Antonio  and  of  San  Miguel  are 
represented,  the  former  composing  the  first  part  and  the  majority  of 
the  material. 

The  Migueleno  texts  were  all  taken  in  1916  from  Maria  Ocarpia, 
an  elderly  woman  living  at  the  "reservation"  at  the  foot  of  Santa 
Lucia  Peak,  a  little  north  of  San  Antonio  Mission.  All  of  the  texts 
secured  from  her  are  original  and  the  great  majority  are  of  myth- 
ological importance.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  dialect  is  represented  in  its 
aboriginal  purity,  but  undoubtedly  no  better  material  is  securable  at 
present. 

The  Antoniaiio  texts  are  a  more  heterogeneous  body.  First  in  order 
in  the  following  material  are  the  texts  of  David  Mora,  a  pure  Anton- 
iaiio Indian.  These  also  probably  represent  as  pure  a  dialect  as  is 
procurable  at  present.  These  texts  supply  the  bulk  of  the  material 
and  are  for  the  most  part  original  and  of  considerable  mythological 
interest.  Two  texts  at  the  end  of  this  group  were  translated  into 
Salinan  by  the  informant  from  the  Spanish  originals  taken  from  Juan 
Quintana,  an  aged  Indian  unavailable  for  linguistic  purposes.  They 
are  of  mythological  value  but  the  native  form  and  syntax  can  not  be 
above  suspicion  of  Spanish  influence. 

The  balance  of  the  material  was  given  by  Pedro  and  Maria  Encin- 
ales,  members  of  the  best  known  surviving  Salinan  family.  The  father, 
Eusabio  Encinales,  was  of  the  San  Antonio  group  but  the  mother,  Per- 
fecta,  belonged  to  the  other  division  and  spoke  Migueleno.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  children  is  rather 
hybrid  and  must  therefore  not  be  taken  as  a  standard.  Moreover  they 
are  quite  ignorant  of  stories  of  mythological  value.  First  in  this  group 
are  a  series  of  texts,  mostly  short,  given  by  Maria  Encinales.  They 
were  translated  into  Salinan  from  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana  and 
are  included  because  of  their  mythological  value  and  because  voluntary 
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text  material  was  rather  scanty.  But  they  should  not  be  regarded 
as  standard.  Last  are  a  series  of  texts  secured  from  Pedro  Encinales, 
the  first  informant  used.  All  but  one  of  these  were  secured  in  the 
fall  of  1910  in  San  Francisco,  the  one  exception  being  secured  in  1916. 
Most  of  them  were  voluntary  but  only  a  few  of  any  mythological  inter- 
est. Three  were  translated  from  mythological  texts  secured  from  other 
linguistic  groups  and  already  used  several  times  in  similar  circum- 
stances with  other  Californian  languages. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  page  186  of  the  author's  ethnological 
paper  for  a  discussion  of  Salinan  mythology.  In  the  appended  mytho- 
logical material  the  importance  of  cosmogonical  legends  is  again 
demonstrated,  an  interesting  point  being  the  widely  variant  forms 
which  a  myth  may  assume  even  among  closely  related  and  contiguous 
groups,  as  witness  the  variant  forms  for  the  "Beginning  of  the 
World,"  "The  Theft  of  Fire"  and  other  myths  of  this  type.  These 
kinds  of  myths  are  of  widespread  occurrence  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Apparently  of  more  local  interest  are  the  incidents,  evidently  parts 
of  an  important  culture  epic,  relating  the  adventures  of  the  culture 
heroes,  Prairie-Falcon  and  Raven,  in  ridding  the  country  of  maleficent 
characters.  The  explanatory  element,  already  referred  to  in  the 
former  paper,  is  again  well  exemplified  in  the  accompanying  material. 


DIALECT  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

PRAIRIE-FALCON,  RAVEN  AND   COYOTE  is 

kLa'p-ai         ^ehiyo-'t         ra^mt' ia-'teL         xo't'Lop'  ro^pt'e-mo' 

Are  three         the  they.         Then  went  they,         passed         by  his  house. 

ra-'mt'e'i  belkV        kHsVik'  nacte-lwa"  k'cau\vena-'ni 

Then  said         the  coyote,         ' '  Go  see         this  old  man,         is  dancer ! 

polo'x         tato-'ki         po'lox         ra'mtetaV         ka'c-el         o^smahate'L 

Enter         within !  Enter !  ' '         Then  said,         ' '  Sit  down,         beauties !  ' ' 

ra'mt'^  pa-ta'^  ^§nts'§"^n  ro/?ata-'ma'  smahate'L 

Then  said,         ' '  Dance         in  order  to  see         by  the  men         beautiful. ' ' 

ra'mt'e'^  ai'  ctelwa'Te'k  ce'me-'tone'k'  a"a-mko 

Then  said,         ''All  right,         old  man  already  I.         Try  will  I  if  can 

ti'ca-'wena-ni  ka-'wiyaV  ce '  na'taa'  taskco'une-nek' 

to  dance.  Hot  is  now,  but  kindle  will  I. 

ra"me-t  ripa-'ta  ra'mpet'e-ko  tets^e"wu         ra'mtica-k' 

Then  try         to   dance."         Then   straightened         his   tail,         then  lifted 

13  Told  by  David  Mora,  1916.     Cf.  Ethnology,  p.  193. 
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tipa-'ta       pike'le-ntxo       me'ca-k'         tupke-'wu       ita-ma       sk'amksa'^ 
to  dance.         Whirled  around         continually         to  where         men,         close  more 

me'ca-k'  tuptuhe'mi  peta-ma"  t'ka'teno  becuwa' 

continually         to  their  faces         the  men  his  anus         the  skunk. 

ra'mteta'k  yax  raskVm  ksa  yaxten  k^sa 

Then   said,         ''Come         to   close         more!         Come   again         more 

rask'a-'mk'scV  we'tenk'sa'^  pa-'lxo  tep'a'lo  ramha'la' 

to  close  more!"         ?         Wished         to  fire.         Then  threw 

tii^eka-'wi  tc^xa"  ke'na-yok^  k'sa^  emk^  cu-'lukne 

with  the  hot         stone.         Hit  him         more         so  that  entered  hole. 

ra^me'het '§-nxa '         ra'mt'e'®        ^h^'         peLkV         xomo'^         Iwa" 
Then   ran  around.         Then   said,         ''Yes!         The    coyote         bad         man! 

xai'ya'       tema-'t'u       ra'mt' xwene-lax       pese-mta'N        '  amte^eck 'an 
Many       to  kill!"       Then  arrived  they       the  children.       Then  said  the  hawk, 

semta'N  teski-'ntui'  me'na'ko  tuksu'nun  kara'mas 

"Children,         to  be  thin         why         your  legs?         Not  more, 

ko'tap'e-L        name-'n  ra'me-ti'  teta-'poi 'yax  peticxe-ple'to 

not  fill         this  hand!"         Then  tested         to  feel         their  feet. 

amko'tapeL  ra'mtetaij"laik^  rake'ra 'ten 'lo^  kera-lo'^ 

And  not  filled.         Then  said         to  not  again  already,         not  already. 

ra'mMot'oxo  ra'mpPi-fxo  rumtoki  kwa-'p'  ma'lo-L 

Then  squeezed  them,         then  threw  them         to  within         sweathouse.         Flew 

taa'so        rumto-'ki        taa'u'        ra'mtetak'         peLk'a'        ma"nten'ri^ 
helplessly       to  within       fire.       Then  told       the  coyote,       ' '  Come  also  here !  ' ' 

ra'mti       tame'na'ko       ti'yaHen'       te-'le'       po'xra'       ramko'neka 'ce ' 
Then  said,     "Then  why     to  go  also?"     "Hurry!     Enter!"     Then  not  obeyed. 

ra'mtispa'lax  kli"yai'yax  rumto-'ke  taa'u'  amkLO-'L 

Then  seized,         threw         to  within         fire.         Then  burnt 

rofSe  belk'a  xomo-'lwa'        pa-'lxo  ra'a'mela'i  terete' 

by    the      the    coyote.      Bad    man!      Desired      to    be    killed.      Therefore    said, 

polo'x         ko'te'ik^sa^  xomo''         Iwa"         pa-'lxo         taa'mela-'ice' 

"Enter!"         Not  said  more.         Bad  man!         Desired  that  be  killed 

yo""^  ra'Mt'ia-teL        ramko'lo-ir       tMa'^         bela"      pe'snai'yax 

he.  Then  went  they,         then  played  flute.         Went         the  raven.         Heard 

a'ha-tl'  tuc^tulola 'iyo  bela"  ra'mte'ta'k  taa'steN 

music         of  his  flute         the  raven.         Then  said,         "What  again 

no'vi'         kVmes       ta-koi'yu'       nuk'a'xa-t'i         Iwa"         raryke'rum' 
this  which         cried?         Not  it         is  music         man!         Then  wherefrom 

ke-no'xo  pek'a'xa-te  teti'cupax  k'sa  peaha-ti" 

comes  the  music?"  To  hear  more  the  music. 

ramko'tictok' sa^  ra'ke  rakot4a-lo  ra'ke  se'Ni'         kas 

Then  not  seen  more     anywhere;     to  not  go  already     anywhere;     walked     only 
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tepa'sia-lten'       yo'        k'a'le'p        bela"        ramku'yema'        akaa-'su 
to  stroll  again.     He     lost  himself     the  raven.     Then  not  was  seen.     ' '  What  think 

me'na'ku       tika'lep       ramktc 'a-'uye '       ramko'yema 'm       kete-ke"wu 
why         to  lose?"         Then  sought,         then  not  found         went  where. 

tc 'a-'uye'  me'ca-k  yo'  ram-ale-'nta 'iyax  teno-'nanax 

Sought         continually         he.         Then  remembered         to  collect 

pet' ""xa-'yuxten  tc 'a-'uye'  no'  t'a-penya'  yora'M 

the  bears.  Sought  ?  gathering.  He  then 

ta'na-ta 'iyax  teho't'ap'  ca-xa'ta  ca-ke"nu  t'ia'*' 

allow^ed  them         to  pass.         ''Open  mouth!"         Pointed,         went. 

ra-'mp' iaxteko       t'oLten'       ca-xa'ta'       p'ca-'ke'nu       t'ia"       pexwe'n 
Then  brought       another.       ''Open  mouth!"        Pointed,       went        the   arrive. 

xot'o'p         yaxte'k'ten         t'oL         ra'mt'e'  peselo-T  k'a'mes 

Passed.         "Bring    another         one!"         Then    told         the    mouse,         shouted 

t'iya'x  ra'mt'e'  ka'xai  telwane'         ra'ts'am-is  co-'"l 

to  come.       Then  said,       "Afraid!       Strong!"       Then  shouted,       climbed  up, 

t'ia'x         telwane'         ka-mxwe'n         petaxai"         ra'mt'i'         peselo-'i' 
came         strong.         Arrived         the  bear.         Then  said         the  mouse, 

ka'xk'o'        na'        setelwane'        a'mca-ke-ni        a'mt'e'ta'k        caxa'ta' 
"Careful!       This      is  strong!"      Then  pointed,      then  said,      "Open  mouth!" 

ra'mt'i'  te'peN  tu'le-t  ka"a-mko  te'ca-'xata' 

Then  said,         "Hurts         tooth!         Not  able         to  open  mouth." 

ra'mca-ke-ni'ts'i'  ca-xa'ta'  skomo"  gas  amk'ne'ka' 

Then   pointed  again.         "Open  mouth         little         only!"         Then   obeyed; 

peta"ko  k'su-'lukni  ka'skumu  petee'lko  a'mteta'k 

made         opening         only  small         the  his  mouth.         Then  said, 

a^imya"  ra'mhala'  umck'a^'yu  Lk 'e'lt' epak' sat' ya' 

"Go  ahead!"         Then  used         his  talons;         went  rolling  down. 

'amteta'k       beselo-'i        ma 'a"        cko"ra'        mo'piem'6'        tumti-"u 
Then  told      the  mouse,     "Carry  him!     Is  here!     Tliou  knowest     thy  ability." 

ki'ca-k  ma'a-'wu  pi-se-lxo  k'sa'ce'  ramko'pa-mko 

Went         carried         all         more.         Then  not  could; 

ke</)tc' o-'plo'         ra-'mp'ts'e-'ntko         emk'we'L         akaa-'so         o'yema' 
tired  already.         Then  watches         in  world         who         sees. 

ra'mp'ia-'mo         betoo'wu         k'so-'menxa'  ko'la'le  toptoo'wu 

Then  sees  the  his  face  stretched.  Ashamed  of  his  face. 

rume'pia-'mo  ramko'niyi'  tetia"  make'^\Ti  bexai'ya' 

Then  sees  it;  then  afraid  to  go  where  they  the  many. 

ra-'mpox  ru(/>to'ke  k'af  ko'ho-ma'  to<^tolola 'iyu 

Then  enters         to  within         grass,         hides         of  his  shame. 

ko'iyema  'lo'  gas         y  o  'loptiat  'a  'iyo 

Not  is  seen  already         only.         He  went  away. 
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The  three  friends  Prairie-Falcon,  Kaven  and  Coyote  passed  by  the 
house  of  Skunk.  Then  Coyote  said,  ''Let's  go  in  and  see  this  old  man, 
tha  dancer.  Come  on  in!"  He  wanted  Skunk  to  kill  them.  They 
went  inside  and  Skunk  said,  ' '  Sit  down,  my  good  fellows ! ' '  Then  said 
Coyote,  "Please  dance,  so  that  these  gentlemen  may  see  it."  Skunk 
said,  ''All  right;  I  am  getting  pretty  old,  but  I'll  try  to  dance.  But 
it 's  very  hot ;  I  '11  light  the  fire  and  then  try  to  dance ! ' '  Then  he 
straightened  his  tail  out,  lifted  it  and  began  to  dance.  He  whirled 
around,  continually  bringing  his  anus  closer  to  the  faces  of  the  friends. 
"Come  closer!"  he  cried.  "Come  closer!"  For  he  wished  to  shoot 
his  poison  at  them.  Then  Raven  threw  a  hot  stone  at  him  so  that  it 
entered  his  anus.  He  ran  around  in  pain.  Then  he  cried  out,  ' '  Yes, 
this  Coyote  is  a  bad  man;  many  has  he  killed."     Then  he  died. 

Then  came  the  children  of  Skunk  who  were  little  birds.  Prairie- 
Falcon  said,  "Children,  why  are  your  legs  so  thin?  They  wouldn't 
fill  my  hand ! ' '  He  seized  their  legs  to  feel  them  and  they  did  not  fill 
his  hand.  "No,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  more."  He  seized  them  tight 
and  threw  them  into  the  sweathouse.  Blindly  they  flew  around  into 
the  fire. 

Then  said  Prairie-Falcon  to  Coyote,  "Come  here  also!"  "Why 
should  I  come?"  asked  Coyote,  frightened.  "Come  on!  Hurry  up!" 
But  Coyote  did  not  obey.  And  Prairie-Falcon  seized  him  and  threw 
him  into  the  fire  when  he  was  burnt.  A  bad  man  was  Coyote ;  he 
wished  the  others  to  be  killed  and  so  said  "Enter!"  at  the  house  of 
Skunk.  But  he  said  no  more;  he  was  a  bad  man  for  wanting  the 
others  to  be  killed. 

Away  they  went,  Eaven  playing  his  magic  flute.  All  the  people 
heard  the  music  of  Raven's  flute  and  said,  "What  is  that  noise? 
Surely  it  is  not  human  music !  From  where  comes  this  music  ? ' ' 
More  clearly  sounded  the  music  but  suddenly  it  ceased  and  was  not 
heard  anywhere.  The  people  wandered  about  but  could  not  find 
him;  Raven  had  been  lost.  "Why  do  you  think  he  has  lost  himself?" 
they  asked.  They  hunted  for  him  but  could  not  find  him ;  they  hunted 
him  everywhere.  Then  Prairie-Falcon  bethought  himself  of  the  bears 
and  decided  to  collect  them;  he  sought  them  out  and  gathered  them 
together,  for  he  suspected  that  one  of  them  had  eaten  Raven.  He 
made  them  pass  by  him  one  by  one.  "Open  your  mouth !"  he  ordered 
and  pointed  his  arrow  at  them.  Then  he  inspected  their  mouths.  One 
by  one  they  went  and  another  came.  "Open  your  mouth!"  and  he 
pointed  again.     ' '  Bring  another  one  ! ' '     Finally  there  remained  only 
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one ;  Prairie-Falcon  told  Mouse  to  call  to  him  to  come.  But  Mouse  said, 
^ '  I  am  afraid !  He  is  too  strong ! "  At  last  Bear  came,  climbing  up 
and  shouting  loudly.  Then  said  Mouse,  ''Be  careful!  This  one  is 
very  strong!"  Prairie-Falcon  ordered  him  "Open  your  mouth!" 
and  pointed  his  arrow.  ''My  tooth  hurts,"  said  Bear.  "I  can't 
open  my  mouth!"  Then  he  pointed  his  arrow  again.  "Open  it  just 
a  little  ways!"  Bear  obeyed  and  opened  his  mouth  a  very  little  bit. 
"Go  ahead!"  he  said.  Then  Prairie-Falcon  stuck  in  his  talons  and 
Bear  went  rolling  down,  dead.  Then  said  Prairie-Falcon  to  Mouse, 
' '  Carry  him  away  !  There  he  is ;  you  know  your  strength ! ' '  Mouse 
endeavored  to  carry  Bear  away  whole,  but  he  could  not;  he  became 
tired.  Therefore  his  nose  is  stretched  out  and  he  goes  through  the 
world  watching  who  notices  it.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  face.  When  he 
sees  it  he  is  afraid  to  go  where  there  are  many  people.  Therefore  he 
keeps  in  the  grass  and  hides  for  shame.  And  he  is  never  seen ;  he 
went  away. 

Analysis 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language  an  analysis 
of  the  foregoing  text  is  presented  below.  Many  of  the  constructions 
are  doubtful;  in  such  cases  the  most  doubtful  have  been  assigned  a 
question  mark,  the  others  given  the  explanation  which  seems  most 
probable. 

The  following  symbols  are  employed  in  the  analysis : 

S  denotes  the  stem,  verbal  or  nominal 

adj  denotes     an  adjective 

adv  denotes  an  adverb 

art  denotes  the  article  (demonstrative) 

con  denotes  a  conjunction  or  connective 

dem  denotes  a  demonstrative 

int  denotes  an  interjection 

loc  denotes  a  locative  adverb 

neg  denotes  the  negative 

num  denotes  a  numeral  adverb 

pre  denotes  a  preposition 

pro  denotes  a  proclitic 

plu  denotes  the  plural,  when  this  is  irregular 

tem  denotes  a  temporal  adverb 

The  various  numbers  from  1  to  58  refer  to  the  numbers  given  the 
morphological  elements  in  the  preceding  grammar. 

The  pronouns  are  denoted  by  a  combination  of  three  elements; 
the  numbers  1,  2  and  3  for  the  persons,  s  and  p  for  the  singular  and 
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plural  numbers,  and  i  for  the  independent,  s  for  the  subjective,  p  for 
the  possessive,  I  for  the  locative,  o  for  the  objective  and  pas  for  the 
passive,  as: 

Iss         first  person  singular  subject 
2po         second  person  plural  object 
3ppas         third  person  plural  passive 


k-Lap-ai        ySe-hij^o-t        ram-t' -ia-tcL        xot^-L-op^  ro-p-t' -e-m-o 

28-num             art-3pi             pro  29-S-12               S-14-S  58-art-17-S-3sp 

ram-t'e'i          be-lk'a          k'-ts'e-ik'           na-cte-lwa'  k^-cauwena-ni 

pro-S                     art-S                30-S-3so                 dem-6-S  28-S 

p-ol-ox       ta-to-ki       p-ol-ox       ram-te-taV        k-ac-el  o-sma-ha-t-eL 

S-14-S          pre-loc          S-14-S          pro-S-3po              28-S-12  32-S-16-S-12 

pa-ta^           '^n-ts'§'-^n           ro-^a-ta-ma'  sma-ha-t-eL 

S                        34-S-44                     pre-dem-S  S-12-S-12 

cte-lwa'-l-e'k-ce 
6-S-47-1SS-39 


ram-te '® 
pro-S 

rani-t'  e '® 
pro-S 

ti'-ca-wena-ni 
pre-S 

ra'-me-t 
pro-S 

ti-pa-ta 

pre-S 

sk  'am-ksa 
loc-adv 

be-cuwa 

art-S 

k'sa 
adv 

ram-hal-a' 

pro-S-37 

em-k'  -cu-lukne 

34-28-S 


ar 

int 


k-a-wiy-ak'  -ce ' 

28-S-1SO-39 


ri-pata 

pre-S 

p-ikele-n-t-xo 

27-S-15-S 


ram-p-et  'e-k-o 

pro-27-S-3so 

meca-k' 

adv 


me-t-on-ek 
S-49-lss 

nataa' 

tern 

t-ets^  e  'w-u 
17-S-3sp 

tu-p-ke-wu 

58-art-3sl 


t-cxa ' 

17-S 


xomo 
adj 

pe-se-mtaN 
art-Splu 

tuk-sunun 

2pp-S 

te-ta-p-oi'-yax 

pr  e-S-3  7-3ppas 


meca-k^ 
adv 

ram-te-ta  'k 
pro-S-3po 

ra-sk  'a-m-k'  sa^ 
pre-loc-adv 

tu-^e-k-a-wi 
pre-art-28-S 

ram-ehet'§-nxa 
pro-S 

Iwa '  xaiya ' 

S  adv 

'amte-^e-ck'an 
pro-S-art-S 

kara  ^-mas  ko-t-ap'  e-L 

neg-adv  31-29-S 


tu-p-t-u-hen-u  pe-ta-ma' 

58-art-17-S-plu-3sp        art-S 

yax  ra-sk  'am  ksa 

S  pre-loc  adv 

weten-ksa'  p-alx-o 

S-adv  27-S-3SO 


a'-a-mk-o 

34-S-3SO 

tas-k-coune-n-ek* 

con-28-S-49-lss 

ram-t-ica-k' 

pro-29-S 

i-ta-ma 

?-s 

t  'katen-o 
S-3sp 


yax-ten 

S-41 


k-ena-y-ok' 

28-S-3SO 


ram-t^  e '® 
pro-S 

t-ema-f  u 

pre-S 


semtaN 
Splu 


te-p'-al-o 
pre-27-S-3so 

k'sa^ 
adv 

aha  pe-Lk'a^ 

int  art-S 

ram-t^  -xwen-e-lax 
pro-29-S-ll 

te-ski-ntui'         mena'ko 
pre-adj  24 

na-me-n  ram-me-t-i' 

dem-S  pro-S-? 


pe-t-icxe-p-let-o        am-ko-t-apeL        ram-te-ta-ij4a-ik' 
art-17-S-13-3sp  pro-31-29-S  pro-S-plu-14-3po 
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ram-Mot  'ox-o 
pro-S-3po 


ra-kera  '-ten  '-lo'  kera-lo' 

pre-neg-41-47  neg-47 

rum-toki  kwa-p'  ma-lo-L  taaso 

56-loc  S  S-14-S  adv 

ram-te-tak^  pe-Lk  'a  ma  'n-ten-ri 

art-S  int-41-loc 


ram-p-Pi-t'  -x-o 
pro-27-S-15-S-3po 


te-le' 

S 


pox-ra 

S-loc 


t-aau ' 

17-S 


pro-S-3so 

ti-ya-ten ' 
pre-S-41 

k-li  'y-ai  '-yax  rum-to-ke 

28-S-3  7-3  spas  56-loc 

be-lk'a  xomo-lwa'  p-a-lx-o 

art-S  adj-S  27-S-3so 

p-ol-ox        ko-te 'i-k' sa^        xomo^        Iwa 

31-S-adv  adj  S 

raM-t^-ia-teL       ram-k-olo-l-i' 


rum-to-ki  t-aau ' 

56-loc  17-S 

ram-ti  ta-mena  'ko 

pro-S  pre-24 


ram-ko-neka  '-ce '        ram-t-isp-a  '-1-ax 
pro-31-S-39  pro-29-S-37-12-3pas 


S-14-S 

'u 


3si 


am-k-Lo-L 
pro-28-S 

ra '-am-el-a 'i 

pre-S-12-37 

p-a-lx-0      ta-am-el-a-  'i-ce 
27-S-3S0        pre-S-12-37-39 

t^-ia'        be-la' 


ro-^e 
pre-art 

terc-te ' 
con-S 
'4  ^^ ' 


pro-29-S-12 


pro-28-S-4 


29-S 


art-S 


aha-ti '  tu-(/)-t-ulol-a  'iy-o ' 

S  pre-art-17-S-l-3sp 

no-vi '       k-  'ames       ta-ko-iyu ' 

dem-?  28-S  pre-31-3si 

k-e-noxo  pe-k'-axa-te 

28-S  art-28-S 

ram-ko-tic-t-0-k'  sa'  ra  'ke 

pro-31-S-15-S-adv  loc 

kas         te-pasia-l-ten^         yo' 
con  pre-S-41  3si4 

aka-a-su       mena  'ku       ti-k-alep 

23-S  24  pre-28-S 


be-la '  ram-te  '-ta  'k 

art-S  pro-S-3so 

nu-k  '-axa-t  'i       Iwa ' 

dem-28-S  S 


te-ticu-p-ax  k'  sa 

pre-S-?-3spas  adv 

ra-ko-t'  -ia-lo 
pre-31-29-S-47 

F-ale'p         be-la' 


pesn-ai  yax 
S-37-3spas 

taas-teN 

26-8 

ra->;-ke-rum ' 
pro-23-56 

pe-aha-ti' 

art-S 


28-S 


art-S 


ke-te-ke  'wu 

23-pre-3sl 

te-no-nan-ax 
pre-S-3ppas 


tc  'a-u-ye ' 
S-plu 


ram-k-tc  'a-u-ye ' 
pro-28-S-plu 

meca-k  yo 

adv  3si 


pe-t^  ^xa-y-uxten 

art-S-8 


yo-raM 

3  si-con 

f-ia^ 

29-S 

t'-ia' 

29-S 

pe-selo-i^ 
art-S 


ta-ana-t-a  'i-yax 

pr  e-S-3  7-3ppas 

ra-m-p'  -iax-te-ko 

pro-27-S-38-3so 

xot  'op 


tc  'a-u-ye ' 

S-plu 

te-hot'ap' 

pre-S 

t'oL-ten' 
num-8 


ra  'ke  se'  Ni ' 

loc  Spin 

ram-ku-yem-a ' 

pro-31-S-37 

ram-ko-yem-a  'm 
pro-31-S-37 

ram-male-nt-a  'i-yax 
pro-S-37-3spas 

t'  -a-pen-ya ' 

17-S-l 


no 
49 


pe-xwen 
art-S 


k-  'ames 

28-S 


f  i-yax 
pre-S 


ca-xata ' 

S 

ca-xata' 

S 

t'oL 
num 

ram-t'  e '  k-axai 

pro-S  28-S 


yax-tek'  -ten 

S-38-41 


ca-ke  'n-u 
S-3so 

p' -ca-ke 'n-u 

27-S-3SO 

ram-t'  e ' 

pro-S 

telwane 

adj 


adv-39 

pro-31-27-S-3so 

em-k  VeL 

aka-a-so       o-yem-a 

55-S 

23-S                 32-S-37 
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ra-ts- 'am-is         co-"l        t'-iax         telwane         ka-m-xwen         pe-taxai' 
pro-29-S  S  29-S  adj  pro-S  art-S 

ram-t'i'        pe-selo-i'         k-axk'o'        na'         se-telwane        am-ca-ke-n-i 
pro-S  art-S  28-S  dem  36-adj  pro-S-4 

am-f  e '-ta 'k        ca-xata'        ram-t'i'        tepeN        t-ule-t        ka'-a-m-ko 
pro-S-3so  S  pro-S  S  17-S  31-S-3so 

te^-ca-xata'  ram-ca-ke-n-i '-ts 'i'  ca-xata'  skomo'  gas 

pre-S  pro-S-4-42  S  adv  adv 

am-k'-neka'         p-eta'-ko         k'-su-lukni         kas-skumti         pe-t-eelk-o 

pro-28-S  •      27-S-3SO  28-S  con-adv  art-17-S-3sp 

am-te-ta'k    a'imya'     ram-hal-a'    um-ckV-yu     Lk 'el-t' e-pa-k' sa-t' -ya 
pro-S-3so         int  pro-S-37  55-S-3sp  S-15-S-adv-29-S 

'am-te-ta'k      be-selo-i      ma 'a'       cko'-ra'       mo'-p-iem-V       tum-ti-'u 

pro-S-3so  art-S  S  S-loc  2si-27-S-3so  2sp-S 

ki-ca-k  Ma'a-wu  p-i-se-1-xo  k'sa-ce'  ram-ko-p-a-m-ko 

S-?  S-3so  27-S-3S0 

k-e(/>tc'  o-p-lo'       ra-m-p'  -ts  'e-n-t-ko 

28-S-47  pro-27-S-?-15-3so 

ram-p' -ia-m-0       pe-t-oo-wu      k' -so-men-xa '      k-ola'1-e'       to-p-t-oo-wu 

pro-27-S-3so    «       art-17-S-3sp      28-S-37  28-S-4       pre-art-17-S-3sp 

rum-me-p-ia-m-0        ram-k-oniyi'        te-t'-ia'         ma-ke®wu      be-xaiya' 

pro-19-27-S-3so  pro-28-S  pre-29-S         53-3sl  art-adv 

ra-m-pox  ru-</)-toke  k'at'  k-oho-m-a'  to-(/)-t-olol-a 'i-yu 

pro-S  58-art-loc  S  28-S-37  pre-art-17-S-l-3sp 

koi-yem-a  '-lo'  gas  yo  '-lo-p-t'  -ia-t  '-a  'i-yo 

31-S-37-47  adv  3si-47-?-29-S-?-37-3si 


PEAIKIE-FALCON   AND   WHITE   OWL  i4 

teci'k'      ka'mefi      ru/?asna-'k'      paxo-'to      me'ca-k      ramka-'^'a 
White  Owl    bunted    for  the  kangaroo  rat.     Smoked  it     constantly.     Then  sang: 

ts'o'xwa-nle'to  ti'cxeple'to  ticxeple'to  ts 'o'xwa-nle'to 

''Shrunk         his  foot!  His  foot         shrunk!" 

ra'mpesnai'ya         tuc^sk'a'n'         ra'mti''         yo'         p'ia-'mo         ee'lo' 
Then  was  heard         by  the  hawk.         Then  told,         ''He         knows         already 

ke^wu'         tice'tep         ra'MtiHs'omyac         pet'ika-kelu         ra^mwa-ti" 
where         to  die."         Then  liked         the  his  song.         Then  told 

tik'a-'k'a  ramkaf'yax  tololi"  rumti-lek'  peto-loli" 

to  sing.         Then  put         flute         in  hole         the  flute. 

ra'mtamumpai'i  ta'au'u  tit'o"n  ta'mwa-ti'  rik-ak'a 

Then  drew  out         fire         to  burn.         Then  ordered         to  sing. 

14  Told  by  David  Mora,  1916;  cf.  p.  110. 
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ramkopa-lxo        tipa'lo        pet'ika'keL        bek^Epe'snai'ya        tupEsk'a'n 
Then  not  wished         to  use         the  song,         that  heard         by  the  hawk. 

pi^em.6'  tisa'l-i'  petikake'1-o  ko^pa-'lxo  tep'a-lo 

Knew  that  disliked  the  his  song;  not  desired  to  use 

pet'ka-ke'lo  heyo"  palo'wu  ka-'k'ano"  ts'ututuya' 

the  his  song         he         used.         Sang,         '^Tsututuya! 

sk'a-'manleto  ra^mteta-ko'iyo '  bet'oLten  t'ika-'keL 

Skamanleto!"         Then  said,  ''Not  that!         The  other         song 

stiyo'Vaii'        ra-'mti'        kestij^o'Van '        tamka'sno        tumxa'lanon 
beautiful!"       Then   said,       ''Is  beautiful       then   only       thy  use  just  now!" 

ake-'mxa'lanon  anka'snostiyo'Vin  o"na''  kap^tika-'kelo 

"What  to  use  just  now?"   "Only  just  now  beautiful!  "    "This   is  the  his  song?" 

^a'  yo'"va'  t'a'u-ye'  te-le'k'  ta'mta-lelaik  o'yo' 

"Yes,         that  one."         Seek         hole.         Then  asked         "Is  that?" 

'amti'  ka'ra'  ake'rum  sa^xwelyo'x  ke-'wu  nama't' 

Then    said,     ' '  No !  "     "  Where  ?  "      "  Smooth-edged,      where      these    animals. ' ' 

ra'mtc 'auye '  k'ie'ma'  pete-lek'  ramticpa'n'  bek'at^ 

Then  hunted,         was  seen         the  hole.         Then  removed         the  grass 

rupto'me-lo  pete-le'k'  ra'mtetak  wike-'u  ramt'uxwen 

from  the  its  edge         the  hole.         Then  told,         "Here!"         Then  came 
pehiyo"  ra^mt'eyo"  na^  a^mtetak-a-ka  ra'mk'a-k'a 

the  he.         Then  told  him         this         then  to  sing.         Then   sang, 
ra'mtetak        ko'iyo'        ramti        ake-'rumten        taT^ka'snotumha'lanon 

Then  said,     "Not  that!"     Then  said,     "Which  again?"     "That  onlv  thy  use 

just  now!  ' ' 
ake^emha'la  ta?;ga'snostiyo"wen  ramka-'k'a  ramtetak 

"What  to  use?"       "That  only  just  now  beautiful!  "       Then  sang.       Then  said, 

koi'yo'         ake'rum.ten'         tanga-'sno         notumha'lano-^no^  o-na'^ 

' '  Not  that !  "  "  Which  then ?  "  "  That  only  just  now.  Thy  use  just  now !  "  "  Is  this  ? ' ' 

yo'ovi'  k'a-k'a  paxo-'to  cko"  a^mtetak  mena-ni' 

' '  That  is. ' '  Sang.  Smoking  it  was.  Then  said,  ' '  Come  close 

ksa'        tisk'am        pa-'7yko        tita-'mpta'        ka'xa-nlo'ksa-lo"        ts'e'ik 
more       near!        Can        to   emerge   now!"        Shouted   loud   already,        "Look 

k'sa'       tisk'a'm       ya-'ko       tuma'pa-u'       yo"       ra'mxot'       pet'a'a'u 
very         close!         Watch         to  catch         he!"         Then  blew         the  fire. 

anpena-ne'u 'ksa      cko'       ra'mxot       rume'       ramkLo'oL      pecuke'nto 
Then  approached  very       was.       Then  blew       then.       Then  burnt       the  his  eye. 

ka'xa-tela'         k'sa'         t'o'Ne-wu         k'sa'         cuke-ntu         ka'xa-tela' 
Wept         very.         Scratched         thus         his   eye.         Wept, 

fya'       rumle-m       ramtetak'        me"na-ko       tetecxo-ni'       naka'met'i 
went         upwards.         Then  said,         "Because         poor         this  hunter; 

ke'cxo-nelwa' ' 
poor  man! " 
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White  Owl  was  hunting  for  kangaroo-rats ;  he  constantly  smoked 
their  holes  to  drive  them  out.  He  was  feeling  happy  for  he  had 
found  the  body  of  Little  Hawk  and  he  sang  "His  foot  is  shrunk! 
His  foot  is  shrunk!"  Prairie-Falcon  was  looking  for  his  younger 
brother  and  overheard  White  Owl 's  song.  ' '  He  knows  where  he  died ' ' 
said  Prairie-Falcon  to  himself ;  he  wanted  to  hear  the  song  again  and 
told  him  to  sing  again.  He  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  hole  and 
inserted  his  magic  flute  and  sucked  out  the  smoke. 

White  Owl  did  not  want  to  sing  the  song  over  because  he  knew  it 
would  anger  Prairie-Falcon.  So  he  sang  instead  ' '  Tsututuya ! 
Skamanleto  ! ' '  Then  said  Prairie-Falcon,  "  No !  Not  that  one  !  The 
other  beautiful  song!  It  is  beautiful,  the  song  you  sang  a  moment 
ago."  "Which  one?"  "The  beautiful  one  you  sang  just  now!" 
' '  This  song  r '    "  Yes,  that  one ! " 

Prairie-Falcon  looked  for  the  kangaroo-rat's  hole.  "Is  it  this 
one?"  he  asked.  "No!"  "Where  then?"  "The  one  with  the 
smooth  edge,  where  the  animals  are."  Prairie-Falcon  hunted  and 
found  the  hole ;  he  removed  the  grass  from  the  edge  of  the  hole. 
' '  Here  it  is ! "  he  said.  Then  came  White  Owl.  Again  Prairie-Falcon 
asked  him  to  sing  and  he  sang  the  meaningless  song  again.  "Not 
that  one  ! "  "  Which  one  ? "  "  The  one  you  sang  just  now. "  "  Which 
one?"  "The  beautiful  one."  Then  White  Owl  sang  again.  "Not 
that  one  ! "  "  Which,  then  ? "  "  The  one  you  sang  just  now. "  "  This 
one?"     "Yes,  that  one."     Then  White  Owl  sang  it. 

The  hole  was  smoking.  Then  Prairie-Falcon  said,  "Come  closer! 
He  may  come  out  now ! ' '  Then  he  shouted  loudly,  ' '  Look  very  close  ! 
Watch  and  catch  him ! ' '  White  Owl  put  his  head  very  close.  Then 
Prairie-Falcon  blew  with  his  magic  flute  from  the  other  end  of  the 
hole.  The  smoke  and  fire  came  out  and  covered  White  Owl's  head. 
His  eyes  were  badly  burnt  and  he  wept  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He 
wept  and  flew  upwards.  Then  said  Prairie-Falcon,  "Because  of  this 
you  will  be  a  poor  inoffensive  hunter,  a  sorry  man!"  And  White 
Owl's  eyes  are  still  black. 

CEICKET   AND   MOUNTAIN  LION  is 

xo't'up'        beta"muL        ru(/)te-mo"       beta"muL       ramko'p'iem.o' 
Passed         the  puma         by  the  his  house.         The  puma         then  not  knew 

tita-m     tip'ha'topa-'A;a     pc^cuk'a'iko     betip'hatopa-7^a     ra-'mtekatop' 
that  house       of  her  dung  cow.       Trod  it       the  of  her  dung  cow.       Then  came 

rumtcen      ra-'mte'      me'na'k'    rumco'k'a'iyik      mate-mo'       nata-ma' 
to  outside.        Then  said,        ''Why       to  tread       on  their  house       these  men?" 


L5  Told  by  David  Mora,  1916. 
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ra'mti'         beta"muL         uwi''  k'arme'  ^'^"  tact' ma-'lox 

Then  said         the  puma,         ''Here         we  walk/'         *'Yes,         what  thy  desire 

rumco'ka 'yi 'k  nate-'ma  ruma-'lox  ruma-'x  k'a'Li" 

to  tread  this  house?  To  desire  to  start  fight? 

yaxtele'k\       t^me'so-lta-to        ri'cxa'i        yo'ra'k'a-Ltena'        'entico-'p 
Come         thy  soldiers         tomorrow!         Go  to  fight         to  see 

ta-lwa"  ma'a'wuhek  hetVsolta-to'  yo'ke'''ra'yema-lt'e' 

who  man.  Bring  I  the  soldiers  where  to  see, 

yo'ra'ma'me-T       ra'mf  xwene- 'lax       ra'mteta'k       ru(/)Lk'a       emya" 
to  test."  Then  they  came,  then  said  to  the  coyote  to  go 

ts'e'nteF         oyo"16        ra'mpa-leLko         petc'e-T         ha^'        inaLtak 
see       if  there  already.        Then  asked  him        the  cricket.        ''Yes,        tell  him 

rume'  entiyaxte-'L  rume'  ramki'  ra'mti'  betce-'l' 

then         to  come         then!"         Then  went,         then  said         the   cricket 

ru(litisolta-to'         k' mit 'ka-'tek'  palwa"         ampia-'tko         ka'k'cu 

to  his  soldiers,         "Chase  him  off         that  man!"         Then  sent         two 

leme'm'      amkepts 'enla- 'ik      emt'ka'teno      amk'na-'yi'      me'tepts'e'n 
bees.         Then  stung  him         on  his  rump.         Then  fled         when  stung. 

amk' Me't 'ik' sa         tipa-'lxo         tito'k'onox         t'xwento  riimtc'a" 

Then  ran  much         to  desire         to  reach         soon         to  water, 

tipa-'lxo         rimo'kLop         belime"m         tercto'p' o 'inox         rumtc'a" 
to  desire         to  drown         the  bees.         Therefore  dove         in  water. 

pa'lxotela-"wa         betep'Ni-"  klu'wa'  teti'ca-k  rumtc'a" 

Wished  to  stop         the  pain.         Long         to  be         in  water. 

yo'ra'mla-wa'  betep'Ni'  k'luwa'  teticko"  rumtca" 

Then  stopped         the  pain.         Long         to  be         in  water. 

kot'ia-Tia'        lo-'ce'        k'ce-'pa'        lo"        k'Lu'wa'ga-s        ra'mta-mp 
Not  wished  to  go         already;         afraid         already.         Long  only         then  left 

tet'iyano"       tena-'lta-ko      tetickol'lo      ra'mt'konox      ra'mtatc 'a-"wi ' 
to  go         to  tell  him         that  there  was.         Then  came,         then  met 

fuxwe'nto  ruc^ta'muL  a'mta-lela'ik'  oyo"16'  'aa'te' 

at  last         with  the  puma.         Then   was   asked         if  there   already.         "Yes, 

cko'l'lo'        ro/?a"       ra'mka 'ase-'lo       raT/kaa-'sna      k'wo'slop'      k'sa'' 
is  already     there!"     Then  added  already,     "Then  but  this     powerful     very! 

ta-'p'iem'o"  tati'ca-kai'  kwu'slop  k'olop  ra-'mti' 

Who  knows         to  go?         Strong         very!"         Then  said 

beta"muL       ka'me-'t'        rome"        ra'ml-'tel-ak       ra'mti'       petaxai" 
the  puma,  ' '  Try  then  to  beat  them !  ' '  Then  said  the  bear, 

kera'      ko'teni-lak      tehe-"k'       t'o"Ne'wu      lie-'k'       yo'     ra'mfia-teL 
"No!  No  difference  to  me!  Eub  I."  He  then  went, 

ka'tc'a-uli'  yo 'ra'mti'  beta"nmL  hel-a'  kiitc 'e'lnocri 

encountered.         Then  said         the  puma,  "Wait!         Stop  here! 
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ki-he'k'  In         ti'ts'e-k'  ko'nox         tu<^ke'ii         ru/Sre'        tc'el' 

Go  I         to         see."         Arrived         at  place         of  king         cricket. 

ra'mte'      peta"muL      oyo'lo"       af       ramo-'mce'      ra>;kaa'snay  o  lo" 
Then  said    the  puma    if  he  already.    ''All  right    then  you!     Then  but  there  already ! 

kaa'sf  ka-'me-t'runi'  ^amp^ia-'tleko  rume'  tisolta-teno 

But  we  will  try  it."         Then  sent         then         soldiers. 

mi-telau'k'         k'sa'        betaxai"        t'o'Ne'wu        k'sace'        kaske'ra' 
Stung  him         much         the  bear.         Eubbed         much         but  not 

ti-Yu      xwe'nksa"       gacko"      a-'mti'      beLk'a'      xala"       mpa-tc'a" 
did.      Came  more      only  were.      Then  said      the  coyote,      "Jump      in  water!" 

a'mt^iya       kMe-'t'ik       k'sa'       t^ia       ramko'timxoya-k      roptep'm" 
Then  went         running,         but         went.         Then  not  endured         the  pain. 

xwe-n        ga-'cko        beleme'm'        ki'sile'        lo'        gas        umtika"wu 
Arriving         only   were         the  bees         all         already         only         on   his   hide. 

ra^mkick'e-le'       loga's       me'ca-k       ra-'mte'       peLkV       kop'oiteno'x 
Then  rolled       already  only       continually.       Then  said       the  coyote,       ''Jump 

rumtc'a"  yo'ra'ka-mk'Ne-lik  kick'e-"le'  ga-s  me'ca-k 

in  water!         Or  to  be  killed!"         Eolled         only         constantly 

betaxai"  becuwa"  ce'tep'ya  me'ca-k  ta-'i  lo'ga-s 

the  bear.         The  skunk         dying         constantly,         pest         already  only. 

amk'Na-'iyi'         bcLk'a         tViga-^s         ke-'u         tiha'la'         ra'mt^ia' 
Then  fled         the  coyote,         one  only         place         to  sting.         TTien  went, 

ku'yema'        lo'        ti-ke"wu        ta'mye-ma'        besto"        ra'mhala-t'i' 
not  seen         already         to  place.         Then  seen         the  fox.         Then  stung, 

tet'ia-'yu         yo'         ^eLk'a'^  amk^Na-'yi'         k'sa'^  a'mteta'k 

thought         him         the    coyote.         Then   fled         swift.         Then   said, 

ko'mna-yi'        mitela-'taV        ramke'ra'        ko'pt^a-co        ko'telkele-r^xa ' 
"Don't  run!"         Attacked.         Then  no         not  noticed.         Not  returned 

k'sa"        me-iyo"       gas       bet'ala"iyu       ko'tapa-uye'       ki-       ra'ke' 
more.       Same     only       the   his   appearance.        Not    overtook.        "Went        there. 

ramk' o'ne-t 'ak        betc'e-l'  pece-"wu  beta"muL  ra'mteta'k 

Then  won         the  cricket;         beat  him         the  puma.         Then  told 

peta"muL         ta-lwa"         homo"         iiska'he"k'  raga-'smo'         i-n 

the  puma,         "Who  man?         Thou         or  I?"         "Surely  thou         more 

Pwa"  tihe-"k'  ts'ep'a-'n  tnhe'k'  luwa"  rumo" 

man         than  I! "         "Good!         That  I         man         than  thou! 

ta-sko'mcuka- Vi 'kten         te^mha-'lo  na'         ta-ma'         numye'm'' 

But  don't  tread  again         their  houses         these         men.         In  order  to  know 

t'^xo'mo        mmco'ka'yik        temha-lo        nata-ma'        meca-'k'         ga-s: 
how  bad         to  trample         their  houses         these  men.         Always         only 

§ns'ep'         fmi'ca-kai'        i"kera"        kVm"        kots'ep'         tiki'c^i' 
to  be  good         thy  going         to  not         fight.         Not  good         to  be  thus. 
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gasme'ca-k        ke'ra'        ke'tc'a-uwe'        na'xumo-^ni '        ke'ra'        ke-'u 
Only  always         no         not  I  seek         the  evil.         No         where 

ti'o-'wahLik         me'ca-k         he"k'         me'ca-k         ra-nmo"         xo't'up 
to  molest         constantly         I.         Always         and  thou  passest 

mo"         ruwi         ta-ke"         ranhe-"k         ke"se^ni'         kica-k         tu-wi' 
thou         to  here         road,         and  I         walk         going         here 

tee'mo         pike-'lentxo         he'k'         me'ca-k         wi         tee'mo         kera' 
his  house.         Circle         I  always         here  his  house.         No, 

ke'ya      t'ik'wa"        ko'kic        mo'        ki-        to-'kena-teL        rumse-'ni' 
not  I  go         afar;  not  like         thou         go.         Days,         thy  going 

ko'kic        heV        ki'yoote'        cko'        heV         gas      tuwi''        tee'mo 
not  like         me.         Not   I  move,         am         I         only         here         his  house. 

me"e-ka-wi        pox        he'k'        nmto'°ki        ka'uhek'        ke'ra'        k'sa' 
AVhen  I  am  sleepy         enter         I         to  within,         sleep  I.         No         more. 

ka"a-ke'N       k'sa'        tet'iya'x       ta-'rake"        t'e'*yo-'       he'k'        tuwi' 
Not  think         more         to  come         anyone.         Alone         I         here 

k'e        ts'ep^        sma'kai 
me.         Good         night!" 

Mountain  Lion  was  passing  by  the  house  of  Cricket ;  he  did  not 
know  that  the  cow  dung  was  a  house  and  trampled  upon  it.  Then 
Cricket  came  out  and  said,  "Why  do  you  trample  upon  men's 
houses?"  "I  walk  where  I  please,"  returned  Mountain  Lion.  ''Yes, 
but  why  do  you  want  to  trample  on  my  house  ?  Do  you  want  to  start 
a  fight  ?  All  right !  Let  your  soldiers  come  tomorrow  and  we  '11  have 
a  fight  to  see  who  is  the  better  man !  I  '11  bring  my  soldiers  anywhere 
to  make  the  test. ' ' 

Mountain  Lion  went  home  and  gathered  his  soldiers,  who  were 
all  the  animals.  They  all  came.  Then  he  told  Coyote  to  go  and  see 
if  Cricket  was  ready.  The  latter  went  and  asked  Cricket  if  he  was 
ready.  ' '  Yes, ' '  said  Cricket.  ' '  Tell  him  to  come  ! ' '  Coyote  left  and 
Cricket  said  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  the  bees,  ''Chase  this  fellow 
away ! ' '  And  he  sent  two  bees  after  him ;  they  stung  him  on  his  rump. 
When  they  stung  him  Coyote  fled;  he  ran  headlong  in  his  desire  to 
reach  water  and  drown  the  bees.  Then  he  dove  into  the  water  to 
lessen  his  pain  and  stayed  a  long  time  swimming  in  the  water.  At 
last  the  pain  stopped  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go;  he  was  afraid.  He 
was  in  the  water  a  long  time.  At  last  he  came  out  and  went  to  inform 
Mountain  Lion  that  Cricket  was  ready  for  him. 

Coyote  arrived  and  at  last  met  Mountain  Lion  who  asked  him  if 
Cricket  was  ready.     "Yes,"  said  he.     "They  are  already  there!" 
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Then  he  added,  ''But  they  are  very  powerful.  Who  knows  what  we 
can  do  ?  They  are  very  strong. "  "  Nevertheless  we  will  try  to  defeat 
them,"  said  Mountain  Lion.  Bear  laughed  derisively  and  said,  ''No, 
they  make  no  difference  to  me !  1 11  just  rub  myself  all  over  and 
brush  them  off!"  So  they  went.  Then  said  Mountain  Lion,  "Wait 
here !  I  will  go  and  look. "  So  he  went  and  soon  arrived  at  the  camp 
of  King  Cricket.  He  inquired  if  they  were  ready.  "All  right!  You 
fellows!    We  Avill  try  it!" 

Then  Cricket  sent  forward  his  soldiers ;  they  attacked  Bear  in 
swarms.  He  brushed  himself  vigorously  but  could  not  rid  himself  of 
them ;  more  came  every  moment.  Then  Coyote  cried  from  his  hiding- 
place,  "Make  for  the  water!"  Bear  ran;  he  could  not  endure  the 
pain.  The  arriving  bees  covered  his  hide.  He  rolled  over  and  over 
in  the  dirt.  Coyote  cried  to  him,  ' '  Jump  in  the  water !  Or  you  will 
be  killed ! ' '  Bear  rolled  continually.  Skunk,  the  pest,  was  dying 
too.  Then  Coyote  fled,  one  sting  was  enough  for  him.  He  ran  and 
was  not  seen  again.  Then  the  bees  caught  sight  of  Fox ;  they  thought 
he  was  Coyote  and  stung  him.  "Don't  run!"  they  cried  to  him, 
attacking  him.  But  he  took  no  notice  of  their  entreaties  and  fled 
not  to  return.     They  did  not  overtake  him. 

And  so  Cricket  won  the  fight ;  he  defeated  Mountain  Lion.  Then 
he  said  to  him,  "Now  who  is  the  better  man,  you  or  IV  "Surely 
you  are  a  better  man  than  I ! "  said  Mountain  Lion.  ' '  Good !  I  am 
a  better  man  than  you !  And  now  never  again  go  trampling  on  peo- 
ple's  houses.  You  ought  to  know  how  evil  it  is  to  step  on  men's  houses. 
It  is  good  not  to  fight,  but  not  good  to  be  as  you  were.  I  never  seeK 
trouble  anywhere  and  no  one  must  molest  me.  You  shall  always 
wander  along  the  roads  and  I  will  pass  my  time  in  the  house.  I  con 
stantly  walk  about  my  house ;  I  never  go  far  away,  not  like  vou. 
Every  day  you  travel  far,  not  like  me.  I  do  not  wander  much ;  I  am 
always  in  my  house.  When  I  get  sleepy  I  go  inside  and  go  to  bed. 
That 's  all.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  may  come ;  I  am  alone  here 
by  myself.     Good  night ! ' ' 

GEEAT  HAWK  AND  THE   COLD  lo 

la-'mka  ta-stmetxa'  txa-'uhe'k  li'cxai  taxts'a-kai' 

"South,         what   thy  possession?"         "Have   I         rain         and   wind 

taxtc'umye'L  ta'mtebespe-k'  yaxtek'an  ra'mt'ia  ru(/)ke'uta-'k 'at^ 
and  ice!"     Then  said  the  hawk,     "Let  them  come!  "    Then  went     to  where  tree 

k'e-'L  k' o'noxrumt' k' a'ko  ruc^ku'sululna 'tak 'at  ram'ck'o' 

dry.         Came  to  its  top         of  the  straight  tree.         Then  was 


16  Told  by  David  Mora,   1916. 
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rinasma'k' ai  tamxwe'n  bele'cxai  tax  ts'a-kai'  tax 

through  this  night.  Then  came  the  rain  and  wind  and 

tc'umye'L  ta^mecxai  ramkts'e-nu'  bespe-k'  te'icxa'i 

ice.         Then  dawned.         Then  content         the  hawk         to  dawn. 

ra'mpa^e- 'Iko      va'p'ha-nlo      ta^ct' mef  a-'wu      ra'mti'       bep'h§-'nlo 
Then  asked  him      that  east,      ''What  thy  possession?"      Then  said      the  east 

pef  ha-'wuhe'k'  pets'a-kai  tax  tc'umye'L  yaxtekVn 

''Havel  the  wind  and  ice!"  "Let  them  come! " 

ra'mt'ia  tse'ru(^ke-\vuc6  ra'm'ecxa-its'e  ra'mpa-le- 'Iko 

Then  went         again  to  where  was.         Then  dawned  again.         Then  asked  him 

va'le'c  ra-nmo"  tast' met' xa'  ra'mte'  bele-'c 

that  north,       "And  thou?       What  thy  possession?"       Then  said       the  north, 

pet'ha-'wuhe'V        ts'a-ka'i       taxle'cxai       taxtc'umye'L       yaxte'k'aii 
"Have  I         wind         and  rain  and  ice!"  "Let  them  come!" 

ka'  bespe-k'  ra'mt^a  ts'e^ru^me-yo"  ta-k'at 

said         the  hawk.         Then  went         again  to  same         tree. 

ramsma'kaits 'e  ramt'xwen  pets'a-kai'  taxpetc 'umye'L 

Then  night  again.         Then  came         the  wind         and  the  ice. 

ramk'uts'e-'nu        k'salo-'ce'        pa-ke"nu        k'salo'ce'        te'ho'ne-tak 
Then   contented       very   already;       thought       very  already       that  would   win. 

ra'mte  rupk'ewe'L  ra-nmo"  ok'ewe'L  tactmet'xa' 

Then  said       to  the  west,       "And  thou?       O  West,       what  thy  possession?" 

ra-'mte        pek'ewe'L        pet'xa-'wuhe"k'         le'cxai        tax        ts'axe'L 
TTien   said         the  west,         ' '  Have  I         rain         and         snow, 

k'eune'L        taxts'a-kai'        taxwatc 'umye'L        yo 'ra'mte'        pespe-'k' 

hail         and  wind         and  that  ice!"         Then  said  the  hawk 

rako"icxai 'ya 'ter/ksa-j"  kept 'a"  ksa'luk 'o'lup'  xwe'n 

that  not  wished  to  dawn  yet.         "I  am  cold         already  very!"         Came 

k'sa-j-Tyk'o'lup'  bek'eune'L  amkept'a-'k'sa  k'oluplo 

more  yet  much         the  hail.         Then  was  cold  more         much  already. 

xwe'nksa  lok'ol-up'  k'eune'L  tca'aten  amkept'a-' Vsa 

Came  more         already  much         hail         great.         Then  was  cold  more 

lok'olop'  ra7;ko"icxayak' sa.i'n  k'olop'  a^xwe'nk'sa 

much  already.         Then  not  dawned  more  yet         much.         Then  came  more 

lopts'axeL         yo'ra-'mtom'  met'xwen         pets'a-kai         tamk'me't'o4o 
already  snow.         And  fell.         When  came         the  wind         then  thick  already 

pets'axe'L         me't'xwen         ts'a-k'ai         yo'ra'mto'M         tc'umya-'4e' 
the  snow.         When  came         wind         then  fell         icicles 

loyas/3eke-'wu      ra'm'ecxai  ra'mteta'k  keten.a-'so  naspe-'k' 

already  only  the  his  place.     Then  dawned,     then  said,     "What  befell     this  hawk? 

nok'i-'c  t'ko'ticko'  ce'tep^Ma'aste'k'  ke'ra'  te'k'ksa' 

Seems         that  not  is,         has  died!         No         appears 
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koTico-pra'ke'  ter'a'-ke'N  tice'tep  ka'me-'t  ra'ts'e"k' 

not  anywhere.         Therefore  think         that  dead.         Try         to  see 

o't'icko'  tu</>tet' o 'ina-'so  o'ticko'         k'o'nlox  k'we'L 

if  is         on  the  his  seat,         if  is.''         Arrived         people 

ru<^ke-'wu         ^mko'ye-ma  ^         VmtsVn         pet'o'oi'yu         peta-'k'at 
to  the  his  place.    "     Then  not  seen.         Then  looked         the  its  trunk         the  tree. 

ramku'yema '       ra'mteta'k       cko"       mas       ra'la-'ko        pa'ts'a'xe'L 
Then  not  seen.  Then  said  ,  ''Is  more  below  that  snow; 

nokl-'crum'       ket'me'l       pats'axe-'L       ka'me-'ta       xa'pek'       o'ticko' 
seems         mass         that   snow.         Try         dig         if  is." 

ra-mcko"         yo 'ra'mteta 'krume'         ce'tepte'k'         ts  Vtelo-mtek 'k' sa' 
Tlien  was.         Then  said  then,         ''Died!         Was  cold  very. 

ter'^to'm       yo 'ramteta 'k'        tVloinoxtek'       bek' la'k' MaV        ye^mno' 
Therefore  fell. "         Then  said,         "Finished  the  brave  one!         Henceforth 

rapt'e'la'        ki'ya-te'        ce'tepto'wa-tUo        pepeta"ko        t^ika-'pt'ela 
to  be  cold         always.         Dead  he  already         who  made         that  not  be  cold. 

t'oL       ka'tap'nehe'       no'^        ra 'ko-'mat' eltene '        no^        tita'te*k'es 

One  must  henceforth  to  buy  now  blankets. 

ce'tep      to'wa-tLo        tuj8epeta"%0        tika-p't'ela'      ha"klo      piem.o' 
Died        already        this  who  made        that  not  be  cold.        We  already        know 

ta'tica-kai' 
to  go.'' 

Great  Hawk  wished  to  test  whether  the  weather  was  mild  enough 
to  be  endured  by  the  people  without  the  aid  of  blankets.  So  he  went 
to  the  South  and  said,  ''South,  what  have  you  got?"  ''I  have  rain 
and  wind  and  ice  ! "  replied  the  South.  ' '  Let  them  come ! ' '  said 
Great  Hawk  and  he  went  and  perched  on  top  of  his  favorite  dead 
tree.  All  night  it  rained  and  blew  and  froze.  At  last  it  dawned  and 
Great  Hawk  was  well  content.  Then  he  went  to  the  East  and  said, 
"East,  what  have  you?"  ''I  have  wind  and  ice!"  replied  the  East. 
' '  Let  them  come ! ' '  said  Great  Hawk,  and  he  went  to  his  favorite 
place  again.  All  night  it  blew  and  froze  but  when  it  dawned  he 
was  well  content  and  went  to  the  North.  ^'And  you.  North,  what 
have  you  ? "  ' '  I  have  wind  and  rain  and  ice  ! "  "  Let  them  come ! ' ' 
said  Great  Hawk  and  he  went  to  the  same  tree  again.  Then  again 
it  became  night  and  the  wind  and  ice  came.  But  at  last  it  dawned 
again  and  Great  Hawk  was  very  happy ;  he  thought  he  would  get  the 
better  of  the  winds. 

Then  Great  Hawk  went  to  the  West  and  said,  ''And  you,  0  West, 
what  have  you?"     Then  the  West  replied,  "I  have  rain  and  snow, 
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hail  and  wind  and  ice  ! "  "  Send  them  along ! ' '  said  Great  Hawk  and 
he  went  to  his  tree  again.  All  night  long  the  blizzard  continued  and 
Great  Hawk  said,  ' '  It  doesn  't  want  to  dawn  yet ;  I  'm  very  cold  ! ' ' 
And  yet  came  more  hail  and  it  became  colder.  And  great  hail-stones 
fell.  And  it  did  not  dawn  yet.  And  then  fell  more  snow.  When  the 
wind  came  the  snow  was  very  deep,  and  great  icicles  formed  on  Great 
Hawk's  perch. 

At  last  it  dawned  and  the  people  said,  '^What  has  happened  to 
Great  Hawk  ?  It  seems  he  is  not  around ;  has  he  died  ?  He  does  not 
appear  anywhere,  so  we  think  he  must  be  dead.  Let's  go  and  see  if 
he  is  on  his  accustomed  seat."  Then  the  people  came  to  the  place  but 
Great  Hawk  was  not  to  be  seen.  They  searched  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
but  could  not  find  him.  Then  someone  said,  "There  is  something 
beneath  the  snow;  it  seems  that  there  is  a  heap  there.  Let's  dig  to 
see  what  it  is."  And  there  was  Great  Hawk.  Then  they  said,  "He 
is  dead !  It  was  very  cold  and  therefore  he  fell.  The  brave  one  is 
dead ! ' '  they  said.  ' '  Hereafter  it  will  always  be  cold ;  he  who  wished 
it  not  to  be  cold  is  dead !  Now  we  must  buy  blankets ;  he  is  dead 
who  would  have  it  not  cold.    Now  we  know  what  we  must  do." 


THE  ANIMALS  AND   GOD  i" 
Tpekutva-'yu  sepastcene 'ku  bek'e'nca-ni  repa'mt'a'k 

The  horse         beseeched         the  God         to  kill  him. 

ra'teta'k  ke'ra'  atelo'yo'mo"  yo'puato'wi'  meca-k 

Then    said,         ^'No,         his    friend,    thou.         He    commands         always; 

sekts  'e'pgact'  ko'ka-mko  yo  'puwato'wi '  sepeta'  '^komo 

is  good  only  that  not  kill  him.         He  commands,         shouldst  do  thou 

tume'p'ua-'tuwi'        ruma"Helo'i        sekots'ep'        rume'ta'k        k'i'cvi' 
then   commands         thy  friend.         Is   not   good         to   do         thus. 

ki'cho-ni  yas  tuma"Helo 'imo  yo'puatowi'  tako'myaM 

Is  poor         only         thy  friend  thou;         he  commands.         And  dost  not  see 

ka'ra'      t'ika'wu      pecxo'mect     wa-to'wi'      gas     sea'telo'itu'wa-tMo" 
not         to  be         pity         command;  only         is   friend  who   commands  thou. 

terc'kic'vi'  se'Ma'wumo'  rumat' Ma-'lxo  ti'k'e'wu  mo" 

Therefore  thus  is  carry  him  thou  to  thy  desire,  his  place.         Thou 

ticxe"wu  yo'te'rcts'e'p  t'ikomt'i'kax  fa'mi'l^o-mo' 

his  foot.         Therefore  good         that  not  thou  killest  him,         friend  thou. 

ke'cvitenmot' iheyo"  ts'ep'kact'ip'ua-'tui'  'i^ykera'  rasrake 

So  art  also  thou  of  him.         Good  only  to  command         so  that  not         anything 


evil. '  • 


■7  Told  by  David  Mora,  1916. 
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pema't'  sepastc 'ene"^koten         bek'e'nca-niL      tipa'mk^Ne'^Lko 

The  beast         begged  him   also         the   God         to   kill   them 

iiaH'u-t'a-'L        pa-'lxo        tipo'taxlele'eko        'ensa-mo'x        ra^mteta'k 
this  people.         Wished         to  gore  them         in   order  to  die.         Then   told 

rii</)k' e'nca-niL  ke'ra'  mo'  lamxa'to  me'pam-ka' 

by  the  God,         *'No,         thou         his  food.         When  kills  thee 

ko'p'tc'e-Ava-nuwi'         rako'ki-cmo"  pt 'a-'kioxomo^yas  seke'ra' 

not  thrown  away,         then  not  like  thou.         Killest  him  thou  only;  is  not 

t'me"enYi'^       tumt'a-'k'iax      kera'      ko'micax      pecxont 'a"womo 'yas 
thy  need         to  kill.         No,         not  thou  eatest.         Poor  killest  thou  only, 

rako'kichIyo"t'        ruma'ma'i        sekicxa"umo'yas        tuc/)hIyo't' 
that  not  like  them         to  kill.  Art  eaten  thou  only  by  them. ' ' 

The  Horse  begged  God  for  permission  to  kill  men.  But  God 
replied,  "  No !  You  are  his  friend  ;  he  must  command  you  always.  It 
is  better  that  you  do  not  kill  him.  It  is  his  place  to  command,  yours 
to  do  your  friend's  orders.  It  is  not  good  to  do  as  you  ask.  Your 
friend  is  poor  also.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  not  painful  to  be  com- 
manded when  it  is  your  friend  who  commands  you?  Therefore  you 
must  carry  him  to  the  place  where  he  wishes;  you  are  his  foot.  So 
it  is  not  well  that  you  should  kill  him,  for  he  is  your  friend.  Like- 
wise you  are  a  friend  of  his.  It  is  well  that  he  should  command  you 
and  that  you  should  not  do  him  any  harm." 

The  Ox  also  begged  God  for  permission  to  kill  people ;  he  wished 
to  gore  them  so  that  they  would  die.  But  God  replied,  ''No,  you  are 
his  food.  When  they  kill  you  they  do  not  throw  you  aside.  You 
would  not  do  that ;  you  would  only  kill  them.  You  have  no  need  to 
kill  them  for  you  could  not  eat  them.  You  would  only  kill  the  poor 
fellows ;  you  would  not  do  as  they,  for  they  kill  you  merely  to  eat  you. ' ' 


THE    PELICAN  18 

le-lo'^  bete-'u  ktu'xo-ke  tet'o-Vat'  k'wa-'Va' 

Long  ago         the  pelican         was  murderer         of  people.         Long 

betee'lko  meWonlox  k'wcL  se^Mate'la'^^u  rumte^mo' 

the  his  bill.         When  came         people,         invited         them         to  his  house 

enhot'Lo'p'  tenasma'k'ai  ke'taij^laik'  ckotet 'oLtica"''wu 

to  pass         for  this  night.         Told  him         was  one  his  daughter. 

ke'taij"la-ik'  kaxa'u  tenalets'e"  ke'ra'  ko'xaiyi' 

Told  him,  ''Sleep  with  this  woman!  No!  Not  be  afraid!" 


18  Told  by  David  Mora,  1916;  translated  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana. 
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ts'ep^  ka'xawan  tu^ake-'wulits'e'  anheyo"  ka-'uten 

* '  Good ! ' '         Slept  at  that  her  place  woman.  And  he  slept   also 

tupsk 'a'myas        rume'yema-ni 'klo    tet'o'xo-ten'    yo 'ra'mk 'o-l    bete-'u 
at  the  near  only.      When  knew  already        to  snore,        then  arose        the  pelican. 

tamt'iya'x  resk'a-'m  bete-'u  ramkla'pai  pa-le'ltko 

Then  went         to  near         the  pelican.         Then  three         asked  him, 

umka'xa-ulo^  umka'xa-ulo'  umka'xaulo'  rampe'na-iko 

' '  Art  sleeping  already?    Art  sleeping  already  ?    Art  sleeping  already?    Then  wounded 

ru</>tee'lko  rumtaa-'wo  k'sa'  ki'cvi'  tl-'t'u' rats'* 

with  the  his  bill         in  his  heart         much.         Thus  is         to  do  always 

pamk'nelko         t'o'wat'         yo 'ra'mV  k' onlox         bela"         tax^esk'an 
killed         people.         Then  arrived         the  raven         and  the  hawk. 

pe^snai'yax        tit'ieko'        toxo-ke'        ramca'moca-i 'k        tasfma'lox 
Heard        that  was        murderer.        Then  greeted  him,        ''What  thy  desire?" 

yo 'ra'mhaHe '  y  o 'ra'mtetaij^la 'ik  kaxa'u  kakclo"ux 

Then  remained.         Then  told  them,         ' '  Sleep         both  together 

tuySa 'keu'ctou'"  ramka'wu.ox  tickomo-yas  amke'ta-te' 

in  that  her  place  girl. ' '         Then   slept         little  only.         Then  made 

tet'o'xo-ten  ^elits'e-"  seka'Vu.ox  an^Ma'iko  racrake' 

to   snore.         The  woman         slept;         gave   her         something 

enka'u  yo'ra'mt'a'yax  fa-'kat^  k'e-'L  ru(^ke^uha-'L 

to  sleep.         Then  put         logs         dry         in  the  places. 

yamke'ta'i  tito'xoten  tik'i-'c  t'o'wut'  yo'ramk'o-L 

Then  made         to  snore         to  resemble         people.         He  then  arose 

/Selwa"        yo'ra'mt'e'  ki-ne"k'  pt'a-'k'ioxo  yo'ra'mt'iyax 

the  man.         He  then  said,         ''Go  will  I         kill  them!"         He  then  went 

t4sk'a'm  yoramt'i'  ka'xa-ulo  ka'xa-ulo  ka'xaulo 

to  near.       He  then  said,       "Sleep  already?       Sleep  already?       Sleep  already?" 

yo'ra'mpena-iko  peta-'kat^  ramka'p' axtenop  ksa' 

He  then  struck  the  log.  Then  split  entirely 

peta"ako  yo 'ra'mtitc' o'mnox  tita'xap  yo'ra'mte' 

the  his  head.  He  then  fell  dead.  She  then  said 

belits'e-'  k'i'cva'  ki-'ya-te'  t'ika"*wu  t'ipa-mko 

the  woman,  ' '  Thus  was  always  to  do  to  kill 

tVwut' 
people. 

Long  ago  Pelican  was  a  murderer  of  the  people.  His  bill  was  very 
long.  "When  people  came  by  he  would  invite  them  to  pass  the  night 
in  his  house.  He  would  tell  them  that  he  had  a  daughter  and  would 
say  to  them,  ''You  may  sleep  with  the  woman;  don't  be  afraid!" 
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^'Good!"  the  visitor  Avould  reply.  Then  the  stranger  would  sleep 
with  the  daughter.  Pelican  slept  close  by  and  when  he  heard  his 
guest  snore  he  would  arise  and  go  there  and  ask  three  times,  ''Are 
you  asleep  ?  Are  you  asleep  ?  Are  you  asleep  ? ' '  And  if  he  got  no 
answer  he  would  drive  his  long  bill  into  his  heart  and  kill  him.  That 
was  the  way  he  always  killed  people. 

At  last  one  day  Raven  and  Prairie-Falcon  came  by;  they  had 
heard  that  there  was  a  murderer  there.  He  greeted  them  and  asked 
them  what  they  wished.  They  replied  that  they  wished  shelter  for 
the  night.  Pelican  agreed  and  they  remained.  He  said  to  them,  "You 
may  both  of  you  sleep  with  the  girl ! "  So  they  lay  with  the  girl  but 
slept  only  a  little.  Then  they  pretended  to  snore.  The  girl  was 
sound  asleep  for  they  had  given  her  something  to  make  her  sleep 
soundly.  Then  they  put  two  logs  of  dry  wood  in  their  places  and  hid 
themselves.  They  caused  the  logs  to  snore  like  people.  Then  Pelican 
arose  and  said,  "I  will  go  and  kill  them!"  He  came  close  by  and 
asked,  "Are  you  asleep?  Are  you  asleep?  Are  you  asleep?"  And 
as  he  received  no  answer  he  gave  a  hard  stroke  with  his  bill.  He  hit 
the  log  and  split  his  head  all  to  pieces.  He  fell  dead.  Raven  and 
Prairie-Falcon  then  awoke  the  woman  who  said,  ' '  That  is  the  way  he 
alwaj^s  did  in  order  to  kill  people ! ' ' 


COYOTE  AND  THE   SALT  WATER  i9 

Lk'a         kakca'         kopia-'mo        tc'a'         ra-'mt'Fa         rumco-k'a' 
Coyote         thirsty.         Not  saw  it         water.         Then  went         to  stream 

tita'clM  k'mi't'ik'  pete' a"  ra'mke-T  peco-'k'a' 

to    drink.         Ean         the   water.         Then   dried         the    stream. 

Vmtc'ehe-'na'        peLkV        ra-'mt' iyaten        ra'mke-lts'e        tce'he-na' 
Then  angered      the  coyote.      Then  went  again,      then  dried  again.      Angered, 

ko-'la-wa'         takcuwa"^yu         ra' Male-'ntxo         teli'he'         tumsk'em 
not  quenched         his  thirst.         Then  remembered         to  go  to  sea. 

ki-'rumsk'e-m  titacim  tc'a'  ka'cim  r0(/)tc'a" 

Went  to  sea         to  drink         water.         Drank         of  the  water 

kesio'hol  ra'mtese-'na'  tupt'micimo  tc'a'  yo'no' 

salty.         Then  sick         from  the  drinking         water.  He  ''Good!" 

ra'mla-wa'  ta'kcuwa'i  tickumo'^  yo'ra-'m'pNewu' 

Then  quenched         thirst         little.         He  then  seized  it 

peha"ko       tax        tet'eyina'i         ta'mt'ia        tetamet'i         cumkVm 

the   his   bow         and         arrows.         Then   went         to    hunt         squirrels. 
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ra'mt' ierumkeu         xa'iya         te-le'k'         tepe'me- 'Iko         pecumk 'o'm ' 
Then  went  to  where         many         holes         to  catch  them         the  squirrels. 

ra'mtam  pet'oL  cumk'om'  ra'mpa-lxo  tepe't 'eine-'ko 

Then   came  out         the  one         squirrel.         Then   desired         to   shoot  it. 

ra'msa-teL        wi-tVpeno        ra'mts'okox        pecumk 'om'        tc'e'xe-na 
Then  murmured        in  his  bowels.        Then  frightened        the  squirrel.       Angered 

peik'a'  me'na-ko  tits'o'kox  pecumk 'om  ta'mtam 

the    coyote         because         to   frighten         the    squirrel.         Then    emerged 

t'olten  tsVkoxten  pe-lkV  tc'e'xe-nalo-ts'  pa-ma'mpko 

another,        frightened  again.        The  Coyote        angered  was  again.        Drew  out 

petse'uto  tet 'eyinai '^"  ta-'mto'xot' Nap'  betika'no 

the  point         of  his  arrow.         Then  ripped         the  his  bowels. 

yo  'ramta'xap  yo  'ra-mpet  'e'yine  'korumle-m  yora-'myema' '™ 

He  then  died.         He  then  shot  arrow  upwards.         He  then  was  seen 

tupckVn  ko'yema'  peik'a'  ta'mwa'Li'  pexo-pneL 

by  the  hawk.         Not  was  seen         the  coyote.         Then  sent         the  vulture 

tetc'a-uye'  ra-myo"  p'ia-'mo  ra^mpokolca-'ko 

to  seek.         Then  he         saw  him.         Then  reported 

tu^esk'a'n'         tamt'oke-lax 

to  the  hawk.         Then  revived  him. 

Coyote  was  thirsty  and  could  not  find  any  water.  He  went  to  a 
distant  stream  to  drink  where  the  water  was  running.  As  he  bent 
over  to  drink,  the  water  ceased  running  and  the  stream  dried  up. 
This  made  Coyote  angry  but  he  went  to  another  stream  Avhere  the 
water  was  running  also.  This  also  dried  up  as  he  tried  to  drink  and 
he  became  more  angry  at  not  being  able  to  quench  his  thirst.  Then 
he  remembered  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  sea,  so  went  to 
the  shore  and  drank  some  of  the  salty  water.  It  made  him  a  little 
sick  but  he  said,  ''Good!"  for  it  had  quenched  his  thirst  a  little. 

Then  he  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  went  to  hunt  squirrels;  he 
went  to  a  place  where  there  were  many  squirrel  holes  in  order  to 
catch  them.  At  last  one  squirrel  came  out  and  he  prepared  to  shoot 
it.  But  his  bowels  made  a  noise  and  the  squirrel  caught  fright  and 
ran  away.  At  that  Coyote  was  very  angry  because  the  squirrel  had 
become  frightened.  Then  emerged  another;  Coyote's  bowels  mur- 
mured again  and  again  the  squirrel  fled.  Then  Coyote  became  very 
angry;  he  took  an  arrow-point  and  ripped  open  his  bowels.  Just 
before  he  fell  dead  he  shot  an  arrow  high  into  the  sky.  This  was  seen 
by  Prairie-Falcon  but  he  could  not  see  Coyote  so  he  sent  Vulture  to 
find  him.  The  latter  found  him  and  reported  to  Prairie-Falcon  who 
came  and  revived  him. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WOELD  20 

lelo'^  kUu'wa'lo'  lice'  ka-'mp^  beck'e'M  ka-'wi 

Formerly,         long  ago         years,         rose         the  sea.         Hot 

k'sa'  ko'potot^na'  pap'ene"®ko  ki'sile'  hoMk'we'L 

very,         boiled.         Covered         all         world, 

ki'sile'  beket'po'i  ta-s  hesantalusl'a  ke'ra' 

all         the  mountains         but         the  Santa  Lucia;         no 

kopapMie'ne-ko  k'lo'x  kl-c  ka-'k'cu  ticxe'he' 

not  covered  it.         Was  high         about         two         feet 

teYOxana"yu         pete' a'         ra-'mt'cko'         besai'yu         rumt' ik' a'ko 
above  the  water.         Then  was         the  eagle         on  its  summit 

bekit'po'i  yo'ra'mti'  besai'yu  rii^elaa't'  tako'ma-mko 

the  mountain.         He  then  said         the  eagle         to  the  duck,         ''Not  art  able 

rumiya'         rumne"tc' xo"         ra'mt^'         a^"  pa-'mko         he"k' 

to  go  to  fetch  earth?"  Then  said  ''Yes!  Can  I!" 

ra'mpox  umtoo'ke  beck'e'm  ra'Mkep'tc'o'p^  ke'ra' 

Then  entered         to  within         the  sea.         Then  tired,         no, 

ko'fuxwen       ra'mt' a-mp^  ra'mt' iyaten         p'me-'toteN         ripo'x 

not  arrived.         Then  came  up;         then  went  again,         tried  again         to  enter 

tumto'°ke      bete' a'       ra'mp' Ne '^wu      skomu'      tc'xo"      ra'mt' a-mp' 
to  within         the  water.         Then  seized         little         mud.         Then  arose 

rumle-mo'  pecVe'm  tasme-Tk'onox  sek' ce'tep' l6 

to  its  top         the  sea.         But  when  arrived         was  dead  already. 

tanbesai'j^u  pa-ma'mp'ko  skomo'  tcxo"  ruc^t' icele'Vu 

And  the  eagle  took  it  little  earth  of  the  his  nails. 

ra'Mp't  VxNe'wu  bet'icxo'  ta'^'m  polt'e-"ko  p'Le-'to 

Then  rolled  it         the  earth.         Then         cut  it         pieces. 

peta"^ko  ki-'ea'  a'mpeta'%0  ket'Me'l'  ro^e'tWiya' 

Made  it         four.         Then  made         balls         of  the  one  every. 

ra'Mp'Ll-"^xo  t'oLfia'  tu^e'  ket'me'l'  p'oVica" 

Then  threw  them         one  every         of  the         balls         to  four 

na"xo  humk'weL  yo'ra'm  c-ap'  peck'e-m 

points  of    world.  It    then  sank         the    sea. 

yo'ra'mt'eta-ha'        rekl-'c        lo        nata'a'         humk'weL        ke'ta-ha' 
It  then  was  made       to  resemble        already        the  today     world.        Were  made 

baket'po'i  tax  co-'k'ateN  tax  ckoN  ta-M  t'lya' 

the    mountains         and         streams         and         gullies.         Then         went 

beck'eM  rump'ake-'ulota'  nata'a'  ta-s  me't 'oLk 'we'L 

the  sea         to  the  place  already  now         today.         But         w^hen  one  time 

ta'pa-mko  rita'xapte-he '  beli'cxai  tax  taxapte-he' 

to  be  able         to  end         the  rain         and         to  end 


20  Translated    by    Maria    Encinales    from    Spanish    of    Juan    Quintana,    1916. 
Cf.  Ethnology,  p.  190;   present  paper,  p.  104. 
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umk'we'L  teN  taxriceTLip^  k'we'L  tanbeck'e'M 

world         again         and  to  die         people.         And  the  sea 

seka-'mpHeN  yo 'ramf  uxapte-'he '  umk'we'L 

rises  again.         It  then  ends         world. 

Many  long  years  ago  before  there  were  any  people  on  the  earth 
the  sea  suddenly  rose,  boiling  hot  and  flooded  the  whole  world.  It 
covered  all  the  mountains  except  Santa  Lucia  Peak  which  remained 
about  two  feet  above  water.  And  there  on  the  summit  gathered  all  the 
animals  with  Eagle  as  their  chief.  Then  he  said  to  Duck,  "Cannot 
you  dive  down  and  bring  some  earth?"  "Yes,"  replied  Duck.  "I 
can  do  it."  So  he  dove  in  the  sea.  But  before  he  reached  the  bottom 
he  became  tired  and  had  to  come  up  again.  Once  again  he  entered 
the  water  and  tried  to  reach  the  bottom.  At  last  he  reached  bottom 
and  seized  a  little  bit  of  mud.  Then  he  came  up  to  the  top  again  but 
when  he  arrived  he  was  dead  from  lack  of  air.  But  Eagle  took  the 
earth  that  remained  beneath  his  nails  and  rolled  it  into  a  lump.  Then 
he  cut  it  into  four  pieces  and  made  balls  of  them.  Then  he  threw 
one  of  the  balls  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world. 
Then  the  sea  sank  and  the  world  became  as  it  is  today.  The  moun- 
tains and  the  streams  and  the  gullies  were  made  and  the  sea  retired 
to  where  it  is  today. 

But  some  time  in  the  future  the  rains  may  end  and  the  world  will 
end  again  and  the  people  will  die.  The  sea  will  rise  again  and  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end. 

THE  THEFT  OF  FIRE  21 
lelo"  ke'ra'  ta'aV  tasta-cne'L  t'u-t'a'L 

Long  ago         no         fire         but  some         people 

pet'xa-'wu  taVu  ra'mteta'k'  ake'nota'a'siL  ra'mt'i' 

had         fire.         Then  said,         ''What  to  do?"         Then  said 

pesna-'k'  hek  pa-'mko  te''ne"  taVu'  ta-'mteta'k 

the  rat,  ''I         can         to  fetch         fire."         Then  said, 

ake'tumti-"yu        rumne"         he'k         p'iem.o"         tiI"o         ra'mt'iva 
''How   thy   ability         to    fetch?"         "I         know         to    do."         Then   went, 

k'Mi't'ik'  k'sa'  ra'mt' k' o'nox  rumke'u  peta-cne'L 

ran  hard.  Then  arrived  to  their  place  the  other 

t'o"t'a-'L      ra-'molox      ramoce"      pa-'xo      petits'e"^vo      rumta'a'u' 
people.  Then  jumped  in  flames,  put  the  his  tail  in  fire. 

ta'maca-L  ranfia-'to  teme't'ik  pa'xaiyo  t^c-a'p' 

Then  lighted,         then  went         to  run.         Feared         that   extinguish 


21  Translated   by   Maria   Encinales   from   Spanish   of   Juan    Quintana,    1916. 
Cf.  p.  105. 
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petowo''iyu         a'mtok' o'nox         tiko'c-a'p'         t'uxwento       tecu-'"ne' 

the  his  light.         Then  arrived         to  not  extinguish.         Finally         kindled 

rumke-'''u  tika-mpo'  't' 

in  place         their  field. 

Long  ago  the  people  had  no  fire,  but  some  other  distant  people 
possessed  it.  So  they  said,  ''What  shall  we  do?"  Then  the  Kangaroo- 
rat  said,  "I  can  go  and  fetch  fire!"  "You!"  they  said.  "How  can 
you  fetch  fire?"  "I  know  what  to  do,"  he  replied.  So  he  ran  hard 
until  he  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  people  who  had  fire.  He  jumped 
in  the  fire  and  his  tail,  which  was  then  long  and  bushy,  caught  fire. 
Then  he  ran  away  with  the  people  in  pursuit.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  fire  would  go  out  before  he  arrived  but  he  managed  to  arrive  with 
the  tail  still  burning.  So  the  people  kindled  their  fires  from  this  and 
ever  since  have  possessed  fire.  But  Kangaroo-rat's  tail  is  no  longer 
bushy. 

HOW  PEOPLE  WEEE  MADE  22 

besai'yu  pa-'xo  t'oL  lits'e"  rumke-'wu  bcLk'a' 

The    eagle         placed   her         one         woman         in   his   place         the   coyote 

oNpapa-'Vu  pa-'lxo  temo'lox  tu^lits'e"  k'a' 

in  order  to  cohabit  with  her.      Desired         to  mount         to  the  woman.         Said 

/Jesai'yu  molo'xrena'  lits'e"  ra'mpeta'^ko  taM 

the  eagle,         ^' Mount  to  this         woman!"         Then  made.         Then 

me't'ump'  tamMe-'ce'  teci'tip  tu(^ke-'wu  belits'e' 

when  finished         then  half         to  die         in  her  place         the  woman. 

ra'mt'iyax        besai'yu        rip^  co-'ke '^no'         ra'mp^La'^wu        pelitsV 
Then  came         the  eagle         to  revive  him.         Then  left  her         the  woman. 

komp'Lo'  teheyo"  ra'mt^e'  beik'a'  me'na'kono' 

Finished  already         with  her.         Then   said         the  coyote,         ''Ah,  how 

te^tsVpo  na'litsV  k'ts'e'p  k' pe-'ptelop'  lu'wa'yas 

to  be  good         this  woman!  Is  good         too  much."         Time  only 

teticko"  tece'tep^ya'  ran  la-'ut^a'  ke'ra'  lo' 

to  be         dead.         Then         left.         No         already 

koYise  ti'ckoi'  k^Lu'wa'nop'  tiskumu'^  ta'mtica-kts'e' 

not  strong         to  be.         Time  was         little         Then  began  again 

bcLk'a'  temo'lox  ro/?elits'e'  taske'ralo^  ko'citip^ya' 

the  coyote         to  mount         to  the  woman.         But  not  already         not  died. 

ki'cnak'ts'e'p'  k'a'  beLkV  ke'ra'  kocitipten' 

''Thus  this  is  good!"         said         the  coyote.         "No         not  die  again! 


22  Translated   by   Maria   Encinales   from   Spanish    of   Juan    Quintana,    1916. 
Cf ,  Ethnology,  p.  190,  191 ;  present  paper,  p.  104. 
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me-'mten         kHs'e'pLo'^         ki'cvi'         ran         teta-xa'         bet'oH'a-L 
Now         is  good  already         thus  is         then         to   make         the  people!" 

ra'mt'e'         besai'yu         kts'e'p^  kVlop^ 

Then  said         the  eagle,         ''Is  good         very." 

Eagle  placed  a  woman  with  Coyote  that  he  might  cohabit  wath 
her.  He  had  just  formed  her  and  as  yet  she  had  not  been  tested. 
Coyote  desired  to  mount  the  woman.  Then  Eagle  said,  "Mount  this 
woman!"  Coyote  obeyed  but  when  he  had  finished  he  was  nearly 
dead.  Eagle  came  and  revived  him.  Then  Coyote  retired  and  said, 
''Ah,  the  woman  is  good;  she  is  too  good!"  He  was  dead  only  a 
short  while ;  then  he  retired.  He  was  still  very  weak.  A  short  time 
passed  and  again  Coyote  desired  to  mount  the  woman.  But  this  time 
he  did  not  die.  "Now  it  is  all  right,"  said  Coyote.  "I  did  not  die 
again !  Now  it  is  good ;  this  is  the  way  to  make  people ! ' '  Then  said 
Eagle,  "Very  good!" 

THE    TAE-MAN23 
le-lo^  t'oLk'we'L         cko"         t'oL         fo'xo-ke  pet'xa-'wu 

Long  ago         one  time         was         one         murderer.         Had  it 

t'oL         cla'^         ka'p'e-L        sma'k'         ko'potot'icna'         me-Tuxwen 
one         basket         filled         asphalt,         boiled.         When  came 

ta-'ra'ke  ra-ts'  p^ca-'mo'cko  aki-'c  we'e'sxa 

anybody         there         greeted  him,         ''Howdy,         cousin!" 

pespolo'xo  peme-'no  ra'mp^Lixo  rumtoo'ke  besma'k' 

Seized  him         the  his  hand.         Then  threw  him         to  within         the  tar. 

ramt'xwen       rume'      beckVn       tax       bela-^"         ra-'mca-moca'yi'k 
Then  came         then         the  hawk         and         the   raven.         Then   was  greeted. 

ra'mtispa 'lax         beme-'no         peckVn         pespolo'xo         pet'olme-'no 
Then  seized         the  his  hands.         The  hawk         seized  it         the  one  his  hand 

tanbela"^  pespolo'xo  teN  pet'olme-'no  ra'mlTya 'iyax 

and  the  raven         seized  it         again         the  one  his  hand.         Then  was  thrown 

tumtoo'ke  besma'k'  ra'mt'o"N  besma'k'  tu^Seta-ki" 

to  within         the  tar.         Then  kindled         the  tar         by  the  making 

ta'a'u'  ke"ta'i'  ta'a'u'  ru/?eteta '%ol  ra'mna-yi' 

fire.         Made         fire         with   the   fire-drill.         Then   fled 

bekt'o'xo-ke         peke'lent'xo         kl-'sili'         humk'we'L         ko'tcoxna' 
the  murderer.  Circled  all  through  world.  Dropped 

gas  t'la'  pesma'k'  tanbeke-'u  teto'm'  t'ia' 

only         each         the  tar.         And  the  place         to  fall         every 


23  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,  1916. 
Cf.  Ethnology,  p.  194;  present  paper,  p.  108. 
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besma'k'  sek'o'lpax  saxe-'t'  ump^a-'wu  beket'poT 

the  tar,         sprung  up         mescal.         Its  other  side         the  mountain 

ka-'se        tisantalusl'a        y  o 'ra'mcetep'         bekt'o'xo-ke        ramump'a' 

named  of  Santa  Lucia  he  then  died  the  murderer.  Then  there 

ra'mt'  icko '         kite'  a- '         saxe-'t' 

then  are         large         mescal. 

Once  upon  a  time  long  ago  there  was  a  man  who  murdered  the 
people.  He  had  a  basket  full  of  boiling  tar  and  when  anybody  would 
come  by  he  Avould  greet  him  and  say,  "Hello,  cousin!"  Then  he 
would  offer  to  shake  hands  wdth  him  and  as  soon  as  he  took  his  hand 
he  would  throw  him  into  the  boiling  tar.  Prairie-Falcon  and  Raven 
were  scouring  the  country  to  find  and  kill  all  the  murderers  and  came 
to  him.  He  greeted  them  and  extended  his  hands.  Prairie-Falcon 
seized  one  and  Raven  the  other  and  they  threw  him  into  the  boiling 
tar.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  tar  with  their  fire-drills.  All  ablaze  the 
murderer  ran  all  over  the  country  with  the  blazing  tar  dropping.  And 
everywhere  that  a  drop  of  tar  fell  sprang  up  a  plant  of  mescal.  On 
the  other  side  of  Santa  Lucia  Peak  the  murderer  died  and  there  are 
great  quantities  of  mescal. 

PEAIEIE-FALCON  AND  WOODPECKER  24 

bela-"  taxckVn  p'ia-'moT  petcVm'  ak-i-'c 

The  raven         and  hawk         saw         the  woodpecker.         ''Howdy, 

octelua"  tastumta-'%et  p'xe-'cohe"k'  pe.axa-'ko't 

old  man!  What  thy  deed?"         ''Bury  I         the  their  bones 

betVt'a'L  ksa-'moxlo  p'xa'p'ko  cko"  p'xe-'co 

the  people         died  already. ' '         Digging         was         burying 

onko'tico-p'         pe.axa-'k'teno  ts'ep'  tanbela'""'  p'Ne"®wu 

in  order  not  to  see         the  their  bones.  Good!  And  the  raven         seized  it 

t'oL         k'MaTa-L  ts'ep'  octelua"  p' Ma-'kahe"k'  na' 

one         white.         "Good!  Old  man,         give  thee  I         this! 

ma'xra't'mo"na'Yi        ta'mt'i'        xai'ya'        ts'e'p'ha-ni'        ra'mpa-xo 

Put  on  thy  waist."         Then  said,         "Many         thanks!"         Then  placed  it. 

ra'mpeta'^ko  k'ts'e'p'  ke'ra'  ko'tipt 'ak 'ai 'yax  tas 

Then  made  him         good;  no         not  was  killed.         But 

me-'luwa'  ta'mpeta'%o  ts'e  xumo"  p'wa-'to^ 

afterwards         then  made  him         again         bad.         Sent 

besmeko'i'  tept'aTko  betVwut  'yo'  terctee'xai'ya' 

the  rattlesnake         to  sting         the  people.         He  therefore  fierce 

nataV         besme-ko'i^ 
today         the  rattlesnake. 

24  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,  1916. 
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Kaven  and  Prairie-Falcon  met  Woodpecker.  ''Hello,  old  man! 
What  are  you  doing?"  "I  am  burying  the  bones  of  the  people  who 
have  died!"  For  Woodpecker  was  also  a  murderer  of  the  people. 
He  was  digging  a  hole  in  order  to  bury  the  bones  so  that  they  could 
not  see  the  bones  of  the  people  he  had  killed  and  eaten.  Then  Raven 
seized  something  white  like  a  handkerchief  and  said,  "Good!  Old 
man,  I'm  going  to  give  you  this  present.  Put  it  around  your  waist !" 
"Many  thanks!"  said  Woodpecker,  and  he  put  the  cloth  around  his 
waist.  At  first  it  did  Woodpecker  no  harm  but  later  it  bewitched 
him  and  made  him  die.  They  did  this  because  Woodpecker  was  evil 
and  had  sent  Rattlesnake  to  sting  the  people.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  Rattlesnake  is  dangerous  today. 

COYOTE  AND  WILDCAT  25 
bcLkV  p'la-'mo  e-'^ts'  pa-'lxo  rept'e'kaxo 

The  coyote         saw  pinacate.  Desired         to  kill  him. 

ra'mt^e'  bcLk'a'  tact'mi'yo'k^  weVa'^miko  kite' a 

Then  said         the  coyote,         ''What  thy   doing,         friend?"         Standing 

cko'  beLkV  ra'mts'ok'ox  e-'^ts'  ra'mt'i'  cko" 

was  the  coyote.         Then  frightened  pinacate.  Then  said         ''Am 

he'k'  rlyo'^         k 'a'lsalhe'V       ko'        rumke'u        lime'm'        ya'x 

I         here         praying  I."         Was         their  place         wasps.         "Come! 

alsa-'L  riyo"  tamt'i'  peLkV  'aa'  palxohe'V 

Pray         here!"         Then  said         the  coyote,         "Yes!         Wish  I 

te'^pi'snox  ta'mt'i'  ts'ep'  ra^mpa-'xo  betick'o'°lo 

to  hear!"         Then  said,         "Good!"         Then  placed         the  his  ear 

tumsk'a-'m  ru^eke-'wu  beleme'm'  a'mt4'  kesua'^ 

to  close         to  the  place         the  wasps.         Then  said,         "Is  true!" 

k'Lu'wa'nop'  reticko"  ra'mna-yi'         pe'e-'ts'  tambeik'a' 

Long  time         to  remain.         Then  fled         the  pinacate.         Then  the  coyote 

sep'xa'p'ko  peke-'wu  beleme"m  ta'mta-melep' 

dug         the  place         the  wasps.         Then  came  out. 

ra'mtep'ts'e'nla'ik  homt'a"%o  kepts'e'nla'yik  k'o'lop' 

Then  stung  him         on  his  head.         Was  stung         much. 

ke'taT  tina-'yi'  pe.e-'ts'  peta"ako  tiko'lu-ne' 

Made         to  flee         the  pinacate;         made  him         fool. 

Coyote  saw  Wildcat  and  wanted  to  kill  him.  So  he  asked,  "My 
friend,  what  are  you  doing?"  He  was  standing  close  by.  Then 
Wildcat  was  frightened  and  replied,  "I  am  praying  here.    Listen  to 


25  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,  1916. 
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the  congregation ! ' '  For  there  was  a  hive  of  wasps.  ' '  Come  and 
pray ! ' '  said  Wildcat.  ' '  Surely ' '  said  Coyote.  ' '  I  want  to  hear  it ! " 
''Good!"  said  Wildcat.  Then  Coyote  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  near 
the  wasps '  nest.  "To  be  sure ! "  he  exclaimed.  He  remained  there  a 
long  time  listening  while  Wildcat  fled.  Then  he  began  to  dig  the 
wasps'  nest.  They  swarmed  out  and  stung  him  all  over  his  head; 
he  was  stung  very  badly.  Wildcat  caused  him  to  run  away ;  he  made 
a  fool  of  him. 

COYOTE  AND  HAEE  26 

le-lo'^  k^Lu'wa'16'  lic-e'  bek-oT  k'fo'xo-ke  teN 

Long  ago,         very  long  ago         years         the  hare         was  murderer         also 

tet'uwut'  tanbcLkV  pa-'lxo  tept'e'kaxo  bek-ol' 

of  people.         And  the  coyote         wished         to  kill         the  hare. 

tan  belkV  FtsVp'  kVlop'  tepe't'e'yine"ko  k^a  belkV 
And       the  coyote       was  good       very       to  shoot  arrows.        Said        the  coyote, 

cko'ra'  ts'ep'  pH'e'kaxoneV  tanbekoT  seka'wucko" 

'^Is         good!  Kill  him  will  I!"         And  the  hare         sleeping  was. 

tant'o'L  cteluwa"  LkV  k'a"  micko"         rite^'wai'Vu 

And   one         aged         coyote         said,         ''Be         here,  this  side!" 

ra'mticko'  ra'mp'ia-'mo  ra'mpet 'eine-ko  tcik  taske'ra' 

Then  was;         then  saw  him.         Then  shot  arrow.         CMk!         But  no, 

ko'pena-iko  ra'mpeta'%o  faVu'  bekol'  tept'o"°nko 

not  hit  him.  Then  made  fire  the  hare  to  burn  him 

belkV  me'tV'ne'V  k'sa'  kVa"  k^a"  peVko' 

the    coyote.         ''Shoot    him         more         distant!"         said         the    his    father 

beikV  tanbet^  a 'a'u '  seka'tanop'  taske'ra'  ko'tapau-ye* 
the  coyote.         And  the  fire         spread,         but  no,         not  overtook. 

taM         ku'we'nox       ke'ra'         ko'citip'  ka'tc'a-mp'a'         k'o'lop' 

Then         returned.         No,         not  died.         Was  evil         very 

beko'r 

the  hare. 

Many  years  ago  Hare  also  was  a  murderer  of  the  people.  But 
Coyote  wished  to  kill  him  and  eat  him.  And  Coyote  was  a  fine  shot 
with  bow  and  arrow.  So  he  said,  ''All  right!  I'll  go  and  kill  him!" 
He  crept  up  and  found  Hare  asleep.  Coyote's  father,  an  old  man, 
went  along  with  him  and  said,  "Remain  here,  on  this  side!"  Coyote 
saw  Hare  and  shot  an  arrow  at  him.  Chik!  But  he  did  not  hit  him. 
Then  Hare  awoke  and  made  a  fire  to  burn  Coyote.     For  he  was  a 
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great  magician.  ''Shoot  him  from  farther  away!"  shouted  Coyote's 
father.  The  fire  spread  rapidly  but  did  not  overtake  Coyote.  He 
returned  alive.     Hare  was  a  very  evil  man. 

COYOTE  AND  EABBIT  27 

beLk'a'        pa-'lxo        resti'yo'°wan        kic        bema'p'        ra'mt'e' 
The  coyote         desired         to  beautiful         like         the  rabbit.         Then  said 

a^ketumtI-"yo  tet'xa'uwut^  ba'tumla-'k'oi^  ta-mt'i' 

''What  thy  deed         to  yellow         that  thy  neck?"         Then  said 

pema'p'  pox  he'k'  ki'ya-te'  ruMte'le'k'  tamt'e' 

the  rabbit,         ''Enter         I         always         in  holes!"         Then  said 

beLk'a'  poxne 'kiya-t^  e '  rumte-le'k^  ra'mt^iya  bema'p' 

the  coyote,         "  Enter  will  I  always         in  holes, "         Then  went         the  rabbit, 

p'Ne"«wu  k'a-'t'  ra'mpopo '«xo '  tumte-le'k'  ke-'^wo 

brought         hay.         Then  threw  it         in  hole         his  place 

peLk'a'  ra'mpa-xo  ta'a'u'  ran  yo 'terctet' Axa'wut' 

the  coyote.         Then  put         fire.         Then         he  therefore  yellow 

beLk  'a' 
the  coyote. 

Coyote  wanted  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Rabbit.  So  he  asked  him, 
"What  did  you  do  to  have  such  a  yellow  shoulder?"  Rabbit  was 
afraid  of  Coyote  and  told  him,  "Why,  my  neck  is  yellow  because  I 
am  always  going  into  holes  in  the  ground."  "Good!"  said  Coyote. 
"Then  I'll  go  into  holes  too!"  So  he  found  a  hole  and  went  in. 
Then  Rabbit  went  and  got  some  hay  and  threw  it  into  the  hole  behind 
Coyote.  Then  he  set  fire  to  it.  Coyote  was  badly  burnt  in  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  hole  and  on  this  account  has  a  yellow  patch  behind  his 
ears. 

COYOTE  AND  BULL  28 

beLk'a'         pa-'lxo        tepi'cxo        heto-'lo         tam         humt'a'^k'e' 
The  coyote         desired         to  eat         the  bull.         Then         in  road 

ra'mp'iya-mo  heto-'lo  tax  hepole-'ka  ta'mt'e'  aki-'c 
then  saw  him,         the  bull         and         the  sheep.         Then  said,         "Howdy, 

o'ia^mi-ko  a'ket^me-'ke'no'  make-'ra'        ke-yas  ta'mt'ij^a 

friend!         Where  thy  going  now?"        "To  such        place  only."        Then  went 

pelk'a'  ta'mpa-lxo  tepept 'e'kaxo  pa-'lxo  tepi'cxo 

the  coyote;         then  desired         to  kill  him.         Desired         to  eat. 

k 'o'k' ol 'cele '  t'lya'  me'na'^kono'  tets'e'p^  pa'tuma"a-tela' 
Conversed         went.         "Ah,  how         to  be  good         that  which  carriest 


27  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,   1916. 

28  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,  1916. 
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fiva'xra'  k'io't'Ne'  fiya'x  ta'sta-'^va'  tuma"a 

there,         shaking         there!         What  are         to  carry 

t'lyax  ka'kelt'a  me'na'k'  umpa-lxo  h^a  k'o'L' 

there?"         ''Testicles,         why         thy    wish?"         '*Yes,         hungry 

he'V         kVlop'         taM        pet 'a'kha- 'ko        heto-'lo        betuma"awu 
I         very!"         Then         cut   them         the   bull         the    his    cargo, 

ka'ke'lt'a  p'Ma-'keto  beLkV  raMfxwe'nto  tepi'cxo 

testicles.         Gave  him         the  coyote.         Then  at  once         ate  them. 

me'na- '^kono'  tits'e'p^  tako'mnaL  ke'ra'  pa-'lxoteN 

''Ah,  how         to  be  good!"         "Not  thou  filled?"         "No,         desire  more 

he'k'       tas      ke'ra'     lo^       ra'me-yo"       pa-'lxo       In       tepept 'e'kaxo 
I         but         no         already!"         Then    he         desired         still         to    kill    him. 

^a"  heto-'lo  sek' icxa'lo- '  k^a'  pa-'lxo  in 

Then  the  bull  feared,  said,  "Desires  still 

tipa'mha'k^  tuma-'lox  rumnaY  mi'cxo'ha'k'  aN 

to  eat  me!"         Thy  desire         to  fill,         eat  me         then 

kl'sili  ts'e'p'  pa'mkoheV  te'i'cxo^'ka'  ki'*sili' 

all!"         "Good!         Can  I  to  eat  thee         all!" 

ra'mt'e'  heto-'l  mitcVra'  caxa'ta'yas  one'^po'x 

Then  said         the  bull,         "Stand  here!  Open  mouth  only         to  enter 

ta't'me-'lek'  tsVp'  ra'mca-xata '  peta"ako  k'sa'' 

in  thy  mouth."         "Good!"         Then  opened  mouth,         made  it         very 

kite' a-'        betee'lko        pa-'lxo        repe'penxo        ki-'sili'        maVe-'xe' 
large         the   his   mouth.         Desired         to   swallow         all.         "Stand 

ank'sa^  ra'mt'iyax         temi'tW  hepole-'k         ra'mp'otaxle-ko 

firm!"         Then  came         to  run         the  sheep.         Then  butted  him 

umtee'lko        ra'mp' Li"^xo        ka'p' haxtenop'         peta"ako        yo'ra'M 

in  his  mouth.  Then  tumbled,  smashed  the  his  head.  He  then 

ce'tep  beLk'a'  ra'mt'ia'  heto-'lo  ke'ra'  ko'citip 

died         the  coyote.         Then  went         the  bull.         No,         not  died. 

p'Ne"^wnteN  beka'ke'lt'a  pa-^'xoten  ra'mt' larume 

Seized         again         the   testicles,         placed   them   again.         Then  went   away. 

Coyote  was  desirous  of  eating  Bull.  One  day  he  met  him  and  Ram 
in  the  road  and  greeted  them,  ' '  Hello,  old  friend !  Where  are  you 
going?"  ''To  such  and  such  a  place"  replied  Bull.  Coyote  went 
with  them  for  he  desired  to  kill  Bull  and  eat  him.  They  walked  along 
conversing.  Finally  Coyote  said,  "Ah,  how  good  those  things  you 
are  carrying  there  shaking  look!  What  are  they?"  "My  testicles" 
replied  Bull.  "Why,  do  you  want  them?"  "Surely!  I'm  awfully 
hungry!"  So  Bull  cut  off  the  things  he  carried,  his  testicles,   and 
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gave  them  to  Coyote  who  immediately  ate  them.  "Ah,  how  good 
they  are ! "  he  said.  ' '  Aren  't  you  full  ? ' '  asked  Bull.  ' '  No,  but  there 
aren  't  any  more  ! ' '    And  he  still  wanted  to  kill  Bull. 

Then  Bull  was  afraid  and  said  to  himself,  "He  still  wants  to  kill 
me ! "  So  he  turned  to  Coyote  and  said,  ' '  If  you  want  to  be  full,  you 
had  better  eat  me  whole!"  "Fine!  I  can  eat  you  whole!"  "All 
right,"  said  Bull.  "Stand  there  and  open  your  mouth  so  that  I  can 
jump  into  it!"  "Good!"  said  Coyote.  And  he  opened  his  mouth 
very  wide;  he  wanted  to  swallow  Bull  whole.  "Stand  firm!"  said 
Bull  and  he  motioned  to  Ram.  The  latter  ran  hard  and  butted  Coyote 
so  hard  in  the  mouth  that  he  fell  down  with  his  head  smashed.  Soon 
he  died.  Thus  Bull  did  not  die.  He  went  and  cut  open  Coyote  and 
took  out  his  testicles  and  put  them  on  again.     Then  he  went  away. 


COYOTE  AND  THE  SUN  29 
beLkV  peta"ko  cko"  xa"^k'o  rumtitake'Vu 

The   coyote         making         was         his  arrow         in  his  road 

pena"  ta'mt'iyax  pena"  w^e'ten  le-ta'na' 

the  sun.         Then  came         the  sun         about         noon. 

ra'mt'uxwen  tumke-wu  bcLk'a  peta"^ko  cko' 

"When  arrived         to  his  place         the  coyote         making         was 

xa"k'o  cko'  tuwo"iyu^  temifo  tipa-'uyo-ko 

his  arrow.         Was         his  fire         with  which         to  heat  it. 

rampet' xa-'wu  smak'  teml't'o'  tepa't'unk'a-xo  ramt'i' 

Then  had         tar         with  which         to  stick.         Then   said 

bena''         tast'mi'yo'k  riyo''  ra'mt'i'  peta"%o  heV 

the  sun,         ''What  thy  doing         here?"         Then  said,         ''Make         I 

xak'  cko'°yas  bena"  pts'e"^ko  kite  a  cko' 

arrow. ' '  Was  only  the  sun  watched.  Stopped  was 

riskumij'  ra'mt'i'  ts'ep'  meta"k  nacxomck'i" 

little.  Then  said,  "Good!  Make  me  this  favor 

tume'taV  rixo't'up'  he'La  ra'mt^'  ^elk'a' 

to  permit  me         to  pass!"         "Wait!"         then  said         the  coyote. 

ra'mtitc'a  gac-ko  bena"  ke'ra'  ko'se-ne'  ts'ep' 

Then  stopped         only  was         the  sun,         no         not  journeyed.         "Good! 

manata'x  j^ntixo't 'up'  ranke'ra 'ko'sa '  beik'a' 

Allow  me         to  pass!"         Then  no,  not  spoke         the  coyote. 

ra'mt' ickots 'e  skumu'  ra'mt'e'  rume'  Lk'a'  ts'ep 

Then   was    again         little.         Then    said         finally         coyote,         "Good 

29  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,  1916. 
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a*n         ta'nititca         ra'mp'Ne'wu         pexa"k'o         tax         pekisili' 

now."         Then   arose,         then    took         the   his    arrow         and         the    all. 

tanbena"  seki'lo'  tanbeLk'a'  secko'yas  peta'^o 

And  the  sun         went  already         and  the  coyote         was  only  making 

cko'         xa"k'o 

was         his  arrow. 

Coj^ote  was  making  arrows  in  the  sun's  path.  About  noon  the 
sun  came  along  and  when  he  came  to  the  place,  Coyote  was  making 
arrows  there.  There  was  his  fire  to  heat  the  arrows  and  he  had  tar 
with  which  to  stick  on  the  point.  Then  the  sun  said,  ''What  are  you 
doing  here?"  And  Coyote  replied,  "I  am  making  arrows!"  Then 
the  sun  stopped  still  a  little  while  and  watched  him.  Then  he  said, 
' '  Good !  And  now  please  let  me  pass. "  "  Wait  a  couple  of  moments ' ' 
replied  Coyote  and  the  sun  waited  a  little  longer  without  continuing 
his  journey.  "Good!"  he  said  again.  "Let  me  pass!"  But  Coyote 
did  not  answer  and  the  sun  waited  a  little  longer.  At  last  Coyote 
said,  ' '  All  right  now ! ' '  And  he  arose  and  took  his  arrows  and  every- 
thing. The  sun  continued  his  journey  and  Coyote  continued  making 
his  arrows. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  MOON  so 

le-16^  seksa-'teL  kPsili'  pena"  tax  tats'o-'opi' 

Long  ago         they  spoke         all,         the  sun         and         the  moon 

taxbetatcwa-'niL  ki-'sili'  pema't'e'lak  ta'mt'e'  bena" 

and  the  stars,         all         the  animals.         Then  said         the  sun, 

natVt'a-'L  se  k' La'ma-ilak'  kVlop^  k^La'mhaL 

' '  This  people         are         eaters         very.         Eat  they 

gaskl'ya-te'  ke'ra'  ke'^yamk^a'  tik'a-weL  ra'mho'yi' 

only  continually.  No,  not  I  see  them  to  sleep."  Then  replied 

betatsV°pi'  ke'ra'  ke'ra'  ku'kicvi'  ki'kauyela-tc'e' 

the  moon,         ''No!         No,         not  thus  is!         Are  sleepers! 

k'a'wcL  gas  ki'ya-te'  me"yima' Ne'^k'  ke'ra' 

Sleep         only         continually!         When  see  them         no 

ki  'yamk'  a' '  tila'mhaL 

not  I  see  them         to  eat" 

Long  ago  everything  was  able  to  converse,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars  and  all  the  animals.  Then  the  sun  said,  "These  humans  are 
great  eaters ;  they  eat  all  the  time ;  I  never  see  them  sleep  ! '  ^  But  the 
moon  replied,  "No,  it  is  not  so!  They  are  great  sleepers;  they  sleep 
all  the  time.    When  I  look  I  never  see  them  eating!" 


30  Translated  by  Maria  Encinales  from  Spanish  of  Juan  Quintana,  1916. 
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PEAIRIE-FALCON,  XUI  AND  THE  SERPENT  si 

cko'         ckak'         sotope'no         pexu'i         to"xo-ke         tet'a'uwat' 
Was         crow,         his  guardian         the  Xui,         murderer         of  people. 

pUe'ixo  u-mp^  a-'ulak '  p4'cho  kats'a-Ne'L  mo-pa'k^ 

Threw  them         other  side  ground.         Ate  them         little  birds.         Laurel 

sko"  mat'o'Lni'  ckVn  l^-'  k'se"Ne'  k'tc'a'uye' 

was         on  hill.         Hawk       raven         walked.         Sought 

pexu'i  ta-'miyema'  pesk'a'k'  k'ma'lauk  ka'ciL 

the  Xui.         Then  seen         the  crow.         Told  him         seated 

mat'o'Lni'  yo'  metco-'k'a'  hala'tome  a'mt'yaL 

on  hill.         '^Ah!         Be  quiet!         Shoot  now!"         Then  went 

tome"  p'm-'yaiyix  a'metitca'  peto-lo-lai'yo'  ame't'ya 

then.         Was  thrown,         then  alighted         the  his  flute.         Then  went 

bila"  yo'  hala'tome  mo"ts'a  hala'rome  a'mep'alo 

the  raven.      '^Ah!       Shoot  now!       Thou  next!       Shoot  now!"      Then  shot  him. 

pale-'lko         pe-t'a-'ko         ta-li-ye"         xwen  pesk'a'n         taxLa" 

Asked  him,         tied  him         serpent.         Came         the  hawk         and  raven. 

tcVuye  ta-li-ye"  kaVa-pelt'a  k'ye'ma  yo'  k'a' 

Sought         serpent         striped.         Was  seen,         ''Ah!"         said 

pesk'a'n  L§'  yo  na  t'ma-'lox  k^ai'isaiik^ 

the  hawk         raven.         ''Ah!         This         thy  desire!"         Was  spied. 

ke't'eyini-k  mo-'ts'a  yo'  me-tco"ka'  k'a'tume" 

Shot  him.  "Thou  next!  Ah!  Be  careful! "  said  then. 

a-na-x^e"  yo-lo'^  k^iyaxlo-'ba'  ts'a'kai"  k'a-'tume' 

"Run!         Ah!  Already         comes  already  that         wind!"         Said  then 

ku'mxa-t'a  p'enla-'k'o  te'lp'a'  p'ye'nt'onoha'k 

"Don't  cry!  Quick!  Hurry!  Approach  Avill  we! 

k' o'loxlo-ha'k'  male-'ntax  tumtca'xaL         ki-'yaxng'  cko-'t' 

Arrive   already  we!  Remember         thy  power         Come  will         snake! 

yo'  hala'tome  mama'mpek  t'mi'cik'  mult'i'k' 

Ah!  Shoot  now!  Draw         thy  knife!  Cut  him 

packo't'  yo-lo'^ 

that  snake!         Ah!" 

Crow  was  the  guardian  of  Xui,  the  murderer  of  the  people.  The 
latter  used  to  kill  them  by  throwing  them  over  the  hill  where  some 
little  black  birds  would  eat  them.  There  was  laurel  on  the  hill. 
Prairie-Falcon  and  Raven  came  along  looking  for  Xui  in  order  to 
kill  him.  Crow  saw  them  and  told  Xui  that  they  were  there  on  the 
hill.    ' '  Be  quiet  now ! ' '  said  Prairie-Falcon.    ' '  Now  hit  him  1 ' '     They 


31  Told  by  Jose  Cruz,  revised  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910.     Cf.  Ethnology,  p. 
192;  present  paper,  pp.  93,  110,  112. 
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went  closer  but  Xiii  seized  Prairie-Falcon  and  threw  him  over  his 
head.  But  Prairie-Falcon  possessed  a  magical  flute  and  alighted  on 
this  Avithout  injury.  Then  Eaven  came  up.  "Hit  him!  It's  your 
turn  now !  Hit  him  ! ' '  Then  Raven  took  good  aim  and  knocked  Xui  's 
head  off. 

Then  Prairie-Falcon  and  Raven  came  in  search  of  the  great  striped 
Serpent.  They  saw  him.  " Ah !"  said  they .  "This  is  the  fellow  we 
are  after!"  Prairie-Falcon  shot  at  him  but  Serpent  spied  them. 
"Now  it  is  your  turn!  Be  careful!"  cried  Prairie-Falcon.  Then 
Raven  shot  also  but  they  did  not  kill  him.  "Run!"  yelled  Prairie- 
Falcon.  ' '  Here  comes  Wind ! "  So  they  fled  with  Wind  and  Serpent 
in  pursuit.  "Don't  cry!"  said  Prairie-Falcon  to  Raven.  "Quick! 
Hurry !  We  are  getting  there  !  Now  we  are  there !  Don 't  forget 
your  magic  !  Here  comes  the  snake !  Hit  him.  Draw  your  knife  and 
cut  the  snake!     That's  the  way!" 


THE  MURDEREES  32 

tatcwa-'niL  kHumlo'  macila-'k'  tumle-mo'  meTya 

Star         fell  already,         morning  star         from  above.         When  came 

mk'we'L  kl-'yax  peck'a'n  k'ciTmp  nat'au'wat' 

to  earth         came         the  hawk.         Dead         this  people. 

k't'o-"ke-lax         a'met'auwat'         nsidio's  peta"ko         nat'au'wat' 

Revived         then   people.         This   God         made         this   people. 

t'oL  tcxa"  ka'ciL  xu'i  k'satap^ni'  ska-'k' 

One         rock         named         Xui         had  guardian         crow. 

p'Li-'xo  nat'au'wat'  tila'M  co-talai"  t'ol  ticxe'wu 

Threw  them         this  people         to  eat.         Limestone         one         his  foot 

k'a'k'a 
sang. 


In  the  beginning  the  morning  star  fell  from  heaven.  When  it 
reached  earth  then  came  Prairie-Falcon  and  found  the  people  dead. 
Then  he  revived  the  people.    But  it  was  God  who  made  people. 

There  was  a  rock  named  Xui  who  had  Crow  as  guardian.  He 
used  to  kill  people  by  throwing  them  over  his  head  so  that  they  might 
be  eaten.  And  another  murderer  was  a  one-footed  character  of  lime- 
stone who  always  sang  a  song  before  he  killed  people. 


32  Told  by  Jose  Cruz,  revised  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910.     Cf.  Ethnology,  p. 
192;  present  paper,  pp.  92,  110. 
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THE  KAINMAKER  33 
cko'  ctelua"  klicxa-i't 'ic  peta-'k°  le'cxai 

Was         old   man         rain-maker.         Made   it         rain 

me^pa-'lxo        a'mti'        pa-'tel       kospolo'x       pestelua"        empeta-'ko 
when  wished.         Then  said  Padre,         ''Seize         the  old  man         to  make 

lecxai  taa'  tokolecxa-ita  sekot'ak'  takoxwete-lek 

rain         now!  If  not  rains  now         tie  him,         and  punish  him, 

tikotep'eL        titc'a"        ta'koxwete-lek        kHs'ep'         take'metumka-'s 


If  not  fill 

of  water,         to  punish  him."         ''Is  good,         I 

try 

a  'a-mko 

amk'  a-k  'a              tamtump'               pai ' 

tumle-'m 

if  can." 

Then  sang,         then  came         cloud         in  sky. 

a-mt'uk' 

pet'e'lo-wa'             a'mtuxwen             tume' 

belicxai 

Then  thundered         the  thunder.         Then  came         then         the 

rain 

k'atapNe-xe'  beli'cxai  kera  ko'luwa'  tamtep'ena-t'eL 

hard.  The  rain  no  not  late.  Then  filled  them 

hepale-'lten  t'ma-'xo  hepa-'teL  kma-la'k^  pestelua" 

the  barrels         that  placed         the  Padre.         Told         the  old  man 

^"'petc'e-ko  pali'cxai  k'la-uwi'  tamte'  toku'ka-luxten 

to  stop  it         that  rain.         Left  it.         Then  said         that  not  wish  again, 

ke'ra'         k'onopUo-Va' 
no         enough   already! 

Long  ago  there  was  an  old  shaman  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  rain- 
maker who  could  make  rain  whenever  he  wished.  One  year  there 
was  a  long  drought  and  the  Padre  of  the  Mission  said,  "We  will  test 
his  powers."  He  gave  orders  that  the  old  man  should  be  caught  and 
brought  before  him.  Then  he  said  to  him,  "If  you  do  not  make  it 
rain  so  that  it  will  fill  these  barrels  I  will  have  you  tied  and  whipped. ' ' 
"  It  is  good, "  replied  the  shaman,  "  I  will  try . "  Then  he  sang.  Soon 
the  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  and  it  thundered.  Then  came 
the  rain  furiously;  it  did  not  delay  long.  The  barrels  which  the 
Padre  had  placed  were  filled  quickly.  Then  he  told  the  man  to  stop 
the  rain.  And  it  stopped.  "We  do  not  wish  any  more,"  he  said. 
"No,  there  is  enough  already!" 

THE  MOUNTAIN  LION  HUNT^ 
ke'se-lkotene  hak^  peta'ka  ka-'mpo  ta'maiyaL 

Fence-making         we,         made         camp.         Then  went, 

me-'cxai        petcamna'xo         hak'  t'oL         at^  ta'mat'uina-'pik 

morning.         Felled  it         we         one         oak.         Then  sawed  it  up. 


33  Told  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1916.     Of.  Ethnology,  p.  195. 

34  Told  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910. 
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pt'u'kot'na-  hak'  baVt'  a'maxt'e-lix  po-'lpola 

Bored         we         that  oak.         Then  inserted         powder, 

a-'mat'oka'  a'mf  axatcnap  tamaitaksta-'nte         ta^maco-'me 

then  lighted,         then  split.         Then  made  posts.         Then  shouted. 

ta'mexapik  peta'ko  hak'  k^  co-'lukUene  ta'mat'ek 

Then  dug;  made         we         holes.         Then  inserted 

'pesta-'nte  ta'mamat 'ux  ta-'maxtelektume  ha.ala-'mhre 

the  posts.         Then  tamped.         Then  fastened  next  the  wire. 

amko'molop^  hak^  tupHa-'taLxwa-Lnai '  ta-'maiya-L 

Then  quit         we         from  the  our  work.         Then  went 

tumta't' Aa-'mpo  ta'makaxau  ta-'mecxai'  a-'matak 

to  our  camp,         then  slept.         Then  dawned,         then  made 

ta-'lemxat         ta'maLamxaLtume         ko'molop'  hak^  tala'mxaL 

our  food.         Then  ate  next,         finished         we         to  eat. 

a'met'ya        pe'a's        tumak' t' u'Liie        pts'e-"ko        tax        pete-'etco 

Then  went         the  son         to  hill,         observed  it         and         the  his  dog 

sai'yu  k'a'se  ko't'konax  i-n  tumake'u  besai'u 

eagle         nesting.         Not   arrived         yet         to  where         the  eagle. 

ta'miyema'  peta-'muL  xo't'up^  ka-s  tupek^ci-'kat'i' 

Than  saw         the  puma.         Passed         only         on  the  slope. 

a'mpama-t' ko  peti-'itco  ampcola-t'ko  tet'oL  at' 

Then  chased  him         the  his  dog.         Then  treed  him         up  one         oak. 

kyo'xun  pete-'etco  a'mt'yax  pa'a's  pts'e-'eko 

Barked         the  his  dog.         Then  came         that  son,         sought  him. 

ta^mp^ya-'mo  ta-'muL        ta'mp' amesak  ta-'me-ya  te-ts'e'k' 

Then  saw  him         puma.         Then  called  me.         Then  went         to  see; 

ke'konax        i-n        ta-'mulox        peta-'muL        k'na-'ye'        a^pama-'t'ko 
not  I  arrived         yet.         Then  sprang         the  puma.        Ean.        Then  chased  him 

te-'etco  pama-'t'ko  tumta-'ke  ta-'kata         tampuwe-'nt' xo 

the  his  dog.         Chased  him         to  within         woods.         Then  returned. 

ta-^mp'cola-'at'koten  me-yo"  baa't'  ta-'mamesik  ba'a's 

Then  treed  him  again         same         that  oak.         Then  called  him         the  son. 

ke'ra  ko'xo-ye'  ampake-'no  hek'  tetipt'e'nlo 

No,         not   answered.         Then  thought         I         that  wounded  already 

tupeta'miiL  ta-'met 'iyinek  tameka-'cak' mek^         ta-'mulo-xten 

by  the  puma.         Then  shot  him.         Then  missed  him.         Then  sprang  again. 

a'met'ya  ki-  a'mt'yak  pexu'tc  pama-'t'ko 

Then  went,         went.         Then  went         the  dog.         Chased  him. 

kok'tcVp^LO  pexo'tc  tax  peta-'muL  ko'met'ik^Lo 

Was  tired  already         the  dog         and         the  puma.         Not  ran  already. 

tax         pexo'tc         peta-'muL         p'k'e'pot'a'u  t'yax         pexo'tc 

And         the   dog         the  puma         followed  him.         Went         the  dog. 
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peta-'muL        ta-'mpcola-'t'koten        me-yo"        bea't'        bekeyuco'tcoL 
The  puma  then  treed  again  same  the  oak  the  where  climbed. 

ta-'mamesikten         ba'a's         ta-'mxo-yi'        ta'mtuxweN         ta-'menek' 
Then  called  him  again         the  son.         Then  replied,        then  came.        Then  said, 

met'eyine'k  ta'mt'ye'  ke'ra'  skl'tana  naha'k' 

''Shoot  him!"         Then  went.         No,         small         this  rifle. 

ko't'uxapta  bata-'muL        met 'eyine-'k'  mo'         ta-'met 'eyinek 

Not   dead         that  puma.         ''Shoot  him,         thou!"         Then   shot   him, 

ta-'mtoM  tume'  pa-'mkohak^  tume  ta'mama- 

then  fell         then.         Killed  him  we         then.         Then  carried 

tumta'm  ta'malau  sana-"to  ta-'mayopik'  tume 

to  house.         Then  removed         his  hide.         Then  staked  it         then. 

ta'mamaa  ifumholg'N         p^xanse-'ko  hak'  here'dmond. 

Then  carried         to  Jolon,         sold  it         we         the  Eedmond. 


We  were  making  fence-posts  and  made  a  camp.  One  morning  we 
went  and  felled  an  oak  tree.  We  sawed  it  into  lengths  and  bored 
holes  in  it.  Then  we  put  powder  in  the  holes  and  set  it  off.  It  split 
and  then  we  made  posts  of  it.  Then  we  dug  holes  in  the  ground  and 
put  the  posts  in.  We  tamped  the  posts  and  fastened  the  wire  on 
them.    Then  we  left  the  work  and  went  to  our  camp  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  we  made  breakfast  and  ate  it.  When  we  had  finished 
my  son  went  up  on  the  hill  with  his  dog  to  see  an  eagle  which  was 
nesting  there.  Before  they  arrived  where  the  eagle  was  they  saw 
the  mountain-lion  passing  by  on  the  slope.  The  dog  chased  him  and 
treed  him  in  an  oak.  The  dog  barked  so  that  my  son  came  after  him. 
Then  he  saw  the  mountain-lion  and  called  to  me.  I  also  went  to  see 
but  before  I  arrived  there  the  lion  jumped  and  ran  with  the  dog  after 
him.  He  chased  him  into  the  woods  and  back  again  and  treed  him 
again  in  the  same  oak.  Then  I  called  to  my  son  but  he  did  not  answer 
and  I  thought  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  lion.  Then  I  shot  but 
missed  him  and  he  sprang  again  and  again  the  dog  chased  him.  The 
dog  was  tired  but  still  followed  the  lion  and  treed  him  again  in  the 
same  oak  he  had  climbed  before.  Then  I  called  to  my  son  again  and 
he  answered  and  came.  ''Shoot  him!"  he  cried  and  I  did  so,  but  my 
rifle  was  very  small  and  I  did  not  kill  him.  "You  shoot  him!"  I 
cried  and  the  boy  shot  him.  Then  he  fell ;  we  killed  him.  We  carried 
him  to  the  house  and  skinned  him.  We  staked  the  hide  and  dried  it 
and  then  we  carried  it  to  Jolon  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Redmond. 
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A  FOEEST  FIRE  35 

septie'mhre  ta-'mticko'  taVu'  ketca-'  ko-'mai'ye 

September,         then  was         fire         great.         Began 

rnmceme-'ni '  ta'mt'konax  peta'taa-'mo  p'neti'lt'ek 

in  Reliz  Canon.  Then  came  the  our  boss.  Brought  us, 

he'nrl         dan         ba.a's         tax         bet'o's         ta'maiya-L         kLa'pai 

Henry       Dunn,       that  son       and       the  younger  brother.       Then  went       three 

tenuwa-na"         ta-'makoniox         tumtika-'ko         bela'k'         ta'ts'e'k' 

of  morning.         Then  arrived         to  its  summit         the  ground         to  see 

peta'a'u'  ke'ra  ka-'kaxau  ta-'kalamhaL  ta  ke'ra 

the  fire.         No,         not  slept         and  not  ate         and  no 

ta-'k'es  k'ecxai'yaL  hak^  gas  tupeco-'k'a  ku-'wate 

blankets.         Dawned         we         only         in  the   gully.         Bad! 

tax  h^simo' a  ha'stro  lu'is  sho'sya  tax  pe'a's 

And  the  Simon  Castro,  Luis  Scocia  and  the  son 

k'Lo'xLano^ce'  hak'  ka'mxot'e  raxo't'Lop'  tup'tate't^ 

burnt  almost.         We         not  able         to  pass         by  the  smoke. 

ta'mackoL'  k'e-'ip'a  liak^  ka-'ke-nilu'  ralo'xLa 

Then  were,         halted         we.         Thought  already         that  burn. 

ke'ra  ka-'mxote  taxo't'Lop^  k^Lu'walu  sma'kai 

No,         not  able         to  pass.         Long  already         night. 

ta'mxot'up^  peta'a'u'  ke'ra  ka'lamhaL  ta'maiyaM 

Then  passed         the  fire.         No,         not  ate.         Then  saw 

cwa"N  ski'ntai'  ta'macaxt 'e- 'lik^  yolo'  ta'lamxat' be 

fishes         small.         Then  ate  them,         it  already         our  food  the 

ta-me'ta         met'o'L         to-'kena'ten'         me'smakai'         ta'm 'alamhaL 
until         on    one         day   again.         "When   night         then    ate; 

ko'nlox         hak'  t\nnXdJ\!^kampo         ko'neL         hak         tupHa'a'u' 

arrived  we  to  our  camp.  Escaped  we  from  the  fire. 

ts'ep  tat'ca-'kai  adio's         taVu' 

Good         our  sleep.         Good-bye,         fire! 


In  September  there  was  a  great  forest  fire  which  began  in  Reliz 
Canon.  Our  boss,  Henry  Dunn,  came  and  got  me,  my  son  and  my 
younger  brother.  We  went  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
arrived  at  the  ridge  and  saw  the  .fire.  We  did  not  sleep  and  had 
nothing  to  eat  and  no  blankets.  When  it  dawned  we  were  alone  in 
the  gully;  it  was  very  bad.  Simon  Castro,  Luis  Scocia  and  my  son 
were  almost  burnt  to  death  for  we  were  unable  to  pass  through  the 


35  Told  by  Pedro  Eneinales,  1910 ;  University  of  California  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology, phonograph  record,  14-1583. 
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smoke.  We  were  halted  and  thought  that  we  would  be  burnt  for  we 
were  unable  to  pass.  After  a  long  night  the  fire  passed  by.  We  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  at  last  saw  some  little  fishes  and  ate  them.  That 
was  all  we  had  until  the  next  day.  At  night  we  ate  and  returned 
to  our  homes,  having  escaped  from  the  fire.  And  we  had  a  good 
sleep.    Good  bye,  fire ! 

A  TEIP  TO  SAN  FEANCISCO  36 

leya'x  tumte-'ma  ko-'maiyu  hek^  turnxolg'" 

When   came         to   my  house         left         I         from   Jolon. 

ta-'maiyaM  ipeta-'meko  aketa-'sona  me'san  ta-'maiyam 

Then  saw         the  my  friend.         What  his  name  this?         Mason.         Then  saw 

me'san  petcau'waiik  me'konax  k'o'nxa-lo  ta'mp^  yemet 'ik 
Mason.         Was  met.         When  arrived         late  already.         Then  saw  me, 

ma-'t'ik         tumte-'mo         ko'nlox       hak'  tumta-'M         p^ma-'t'ik 

took  me         to  his  house.         Arrived         we         to  house.         Took  me 

Tdaswida'  tats'ek  pets'enir  p^ya'mhek^  xai'ya' 

to   city         to  see         the  amusements;         saw  I         many 

t'a'uwut'  p^ma-H'e'k  ta-'mekonax  make'u  ts'enli' 

people.         Took  me.         Then  arrived         to  where         amusements 

ketca"ten  le-ta'no  sma'kai  ta'maiya-L  tup'ta-'m 

great.         Half         night         then  came         to  the  house. 

tame-'cxai'  ta'metaLxwaLtenax  t'oL  to-'kena'  sma'kai 

Then  morning         then  worked         one  day.         Night 

ta'tsaiyaL  vimswida'  maa'tak  heyo"  ta'ts'aiyaL 

to  go         to  city.         Took  me         he.         Went 

me-'cxai'  tumta-'m  k'ta'lxualtenax  hak'  t'ol 

at  morning         to   house,         worked         we         one 

to-'kena  me'smakai  ta'tsaiyaL  tats'e'k  ts'enli' 

day.         At  night         to  go         to  see         amusements. 

me'cxai'      ta'tsak 'e-lp' a     tamk'mai'ya     hek'      tumt'o'Lten     pwe'hlo 

In   morning         returned.         Then   went         I         to   one   again         town, 

o'Tdand  ko'kcu  a'maiya-L  tumpa'  ta'tsak'e-'lpa 

Oakland,         two         then    went         there.         Then    returned 

me'smakai  tumta-'m  ki'yaLhak^  me'smakai  tats'e-'k 

at  night         to  house.         Went  we         at  night         to  see 

pets  'enli  krsaliriya'M  stiyo'wanlax 

the  amusements.  All  to  see  beautiful! 

When  your  messenger  came  to  my  house  I  started  from  Jolon.    On 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  I  met  my  friend — what's  his  name? — 


30  Told  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910 ;  University  of  California  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology, phonograph  record,  14-1582. 
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Mason ;  I  met  Mason.  He  met  me.  It  was  already  late  when  I  arrived. 
Then  he  took  me  to  his  house ;  we  arrived  there.  Then  he  took  me  to 
the  city  to  see  the  amusements ;  I  saw  many  people.  We  came  to  where 
there  were  great  amusements.  At  midnight  we  returned  to  the  house. 
In  the  morning  we  worked  all  day  and  at  night  he  took  me  to  the  city 
again.  In  the  morning  we  went  again  to  the  house  and  worked  all 
day.  At  night  we  went  to  see  the  amusements  again  and  returned  in 
the  morning.  The  next  day  we  two  went  to  another  town,  Oakland  and 
at  night  returned  to  the  house.  That  night  we  went  again  to  see  the 
amusements  and  saw  them  all ;  they  were  beautiful. 

lOY  AND  BLUEJAY37 

yoi         tax         pa-t'o-'so         ski-'tana  pewi-tcele"         kmai'yaL 

loy         and         that  her  younger  brother         small         the  bluejay         lived 

tumpa'  t'oL  smak'ai  kiya'xteL  pekci'tLip' 

there.         One         night         came         the  dead. 

k'o-'mat'iirik  t'oL  se-'wo-t  yoi  pelitsV  k 'o-'matiliik^ 
Was  bought  one  their  wife.  Joy  the  woman  purchased 

t^eheyo't^  pexe'nes  ket'xai'ya'  tupekce'tLep'  cko'' 

by  them.         The  beads         possessed         by  the  dead         were 

tenotili"  feheyo"  kLu'waw^  le-l  nasma'kai  tumpa' 
to  give         for  her.         Married         already         this  night         there. 

ta-'mto'okenatume'  ta'mt^a  heyo"  pewi-tcile"  cko- 

Then  day  next  then  went  she.  The  bluejay  was 

tumpa'  me't'oL  lice"  ta'mt^e  ki-he'k^  tiitc'a-'u 

there         for  one         year.         Then  said,         ' '  Go  I         to  seek 

pepe-'         ketc^'         pale'lko         t'oLt'ya'         tupetikaTet         pa-'lxo 

the  elder  sister         large."         Asked         one  every         of  the  trees.         Wished 

t»p'ye'mo  akeH^eke'o  heyo"  peka'xap  ki- 

te know,         ^'What  his  place         he         the  dead?"         Went 

tupi-'kilentxo  pale'lko  t'oLt  ^a'  tupekca'xtene  ke'ta' 

to  return.         Asked  him         one  every         of  the  birds.         No, 

ko-'set'aiik  heyo"  pale'lko  t'uxwe'nto      t'oL  tcxa" 

not  answered.  He  asked  finally  one  rock. 

heyo"  pse-'ko  heyo"  ma-'hak'  peti'cxa'  ta'maat' 

He  told  him  he,  ' '  Give  me  the  money,  then  carry 

mo'         tumpa"         pxai'iko         ta'maat^  tumpa''  maatela'uo 

thee  there!"  Paid  him,  then  carried  there,  carried  him 

pekci'tLlip'  petcxa"         tax         pewi-tcile"         kya'xteL        tet'oL 

the  dead.         The  rock         and         the  bluejay         came         to  one 


37  Translated  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910.  Of.  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  p.  161 ; 
Kroeber,  The  Yokuts  Language,  present  series,  ii,  275;  The  Washo  Language, 
IV,  303. 
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temai-'ic  ke'ta'  tate'f  t»petama-'niL  a'mt'ya-'L 

village.         No         smoke         from  the  houses.         Then  went 

petixapi'cxo  ta-m  peketca-'le-'lo  ta-'m  a-m  heyo" 

the  last         house         the  large  already         house.         Then         he 

p^a-'ma  tate't  tumpa'  a-m  heyo"  ki-  t'uma' 

saw         smoke         there.         Then         he         went         there. 

ta^mp^ya-'mo  peape'u  ketc^-'  a:  pet'o's  ski-'tana 

Then  saw  her     the  his  elder  sister     large.     ^'Ah!      the  younger  brother      little!" 

heyo"         pse-'eko  heyo"         akeme-'naxta       "amka'xap^  mo' 

She         told  him         he,         ''Whence  thou  eomest  now?         Art  dead         thou?" 

heyo"  ksa  ke'ra'  ka'xap'  petcxa"  maat'ak 

He         said,         ''No,         not   dead.         The  rock         carried  me 

tuwi'  ititc'o"ma  ta-^mpo'maiyeu  tope'lextLo         t'oLt'ya' 

here         on  back!"         Then  began         to  open         one  every 

tupet' ama-'niL        t'oLt^a'        tupeta-'m        kap'xe'na-teL        axa-kten' 
of  the  houses.         One  every         of  the  house         was  full         bones! 

t'oL  ta-"ko  ka'xap'  t'oLke'u  tupeape'u  ketea-' 

One         head         dead         near  place         of  the  his  elder  sister         large. 

heyo"  pse-'ko  heyo"  tast'ma'lox  tum.e'tak' 

He         told         her,         "What  thy  desire         to  do 

naaxa-'ten         tena        t  'axa'ko 
these  bones         of  these         heads?" 


loy  and  her  younger  brother  Blue  jay  lived  together.  One  night 
the  ghosts  came  to  buy  a  wife  and  loy  was  the  woman  they  purchased. 
They  gave  their  beads  for  her.  That  night  she  was  married  there  and 
the  next  day  they  took  her  away  with  them.  Blue  jay  lived  alone  for 
a  year  and  then  he  got  lonely  and  said,  ''I  will  go  and  seek  my  elder 
sister."  So  he  inquired  of  every  one  of  the  trees,  wanting  to  know, 
^' Where  do  people  go  when  they  die?"  But  they  could  not  tell  him. 
So  he  returned  and  asked  every  one  of  the  birds.  But  they  could  not 
inform  him  either.  At  last  he  asked  a  rock  which  said  to  him,  ' '  Give 
me  your  money  and  I  will  carry  you  there."  So  Blue  jay  paid  him 
all  his  money  and  the  rock  carried  him  to  the  country  of  the  dead. 
The  rock  and  Blue  jay  came  to  a  village.  But  there  was  no  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  houses.  They  went  to  the  large  house  at  the  end  of 
the  village  and  there  he  saw  smoke.  So  he  went  in  and  there  was  his 
elder  sister.  ''Ah!"  she  said.  "It  is  my  little  brother!  How  did 
you  get  here?  Are  you  dead?"  "No,"  he  replied.  "I  am  not  dead. 
This  rock  carried  me  here  on  his  back. ' '    Then  he  began  to  open  every 
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one  of  the  houses.  And  every  one  was  full  of  bones !  One  skull  was 
very  close  to  his  elder  sister.  So  he  said  to  her,  ' '  What  do  you  want 
nie  to  do  with  these  bones  and  skulls?" 

THE  ELK3S 
k'Lu-'walu  k'o-'lap  xwan  ane'w^  tax  pemarm 

Long  ago  very  Juan  his  grandmother  and  the  Maria. 

p'se-'ko  ki'ya-te'  tetye'  teta'mt'e  ta.a'c  kl-'sile 

Told  him         always         to  go         to  hunt         the  elk.         Every 

too'kana'  ki  tupa'mkneLko  acte'n  pt'i'kaxo  ki'ya-te' 
day         went         to  kill  them         elk.         Killed  them         always 

Lk'a'neL  pt'e'kaxo  ki'ya-te'  cumk'o'm'  t'a-CNe'L 

coyotes;  killed  them         always         squirrels.         Some 

me  pt'e'kaxo  sk'almo'k'  pa-'mko  tet^ya"  tetamte 

times  killed  mice!  Could  to  go  to  hunt 

ki-'ya-te'  ki-ten  met'oLten  ta'mticko'  tupela'k'  heyo" 
always.         Went  again         on  one  again.         Then  was         on  the  land.         He 

kVmes  yax  tika'mpo  acne'L  k'a-'ltena'  hak^ 

cried,         ''Come         to  field,         Elk!         Fight         we, 

k'pa'La  hak'  peta-'take  kiya'x  tumtce'N  cko'  t'oL 
dance         we!"         The  something         came         to  outside.         Was         one 

map'         naluwa'         yo'  pse-'ko  pemap'         heyo"        ke'ta' 

rabbit!         This  man         he         told         the  rabbit         he,         ''No! 

k'e'etak'a  pet^mi'ck'oLet  ki-c  hutca'h  pet'aa'ko 

Not  I  called  thee!         The  thy  ears         resemble         spoons,         the  its  handle 

k'wa-'keLta  pema'p'  xa-'ta  a-'mt^a  tump^a-'wu 

long!"         The  rabbit         wept.         Then  went         to  other  side 

ta-'kata  xa-'ta  pema'p'  ta'mamesten  kiyaxte'L 

woods.         Wept         the  rabbit.         Then  cried  again,         ' '  Come 

tuwitcen         tupsika-'mpo         o  acte'n 

to  here  outside,         to  that  field,         O         Elk!" 

Long,  long  ago  Juan  lived  with  his  grandmother  Maria.  She  always 
told  him  to  go  and  hunt  elk.  Every  day  he  went  out  to  kill  elk,  but  he 
always  killed  only  coyotes  and  squirrels.  Sometimes  he  killed  mice. 
But  nevertheless  he  always  went  out  to  hunt.  One  day  he  went  again 
to  the  hunting  country  and  cried,  ' '  Come  on  out  into  the  open.  Elk  I 
"We  will  fight  and  dance ! ' '  Then  something  came  out  of  the  woods ; 
it  was  a  rabbit !  Then  the  man  said  to  the  rabbit,  ' '  I  didn  't  call  you ! 
Your  ears  are  like  spoons  with  long  handles  I ' '    Then  the  rabbit  wept 


Translated  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910. 
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and  went  into  the  woods  again.    But  Juan  remained  and  cried  again, 
' '  Come  on  out  into  the  open,  0  Elk ! ' ' 

THE  FIGHT  39 

t'oL  kVeL  t'i-y9'  teVmt'e  tetaa"  amp\va-'m 

One         time         went         to  hunt         of  deer.         Then  saw 

hek'         t'ol         t'a^"         kas         ko'p'yemeTak         pa-ke'n         hek' 
I         one         deer.         Only         not  saw  me.         Think         I 

tuko'p' me-sowaiik       me'nak'o       petsa-kai"       sexo-mo"      pet'eyine'k 
that  not  was  smelled         because         the  wind         was  bad.         Shot  him 

hek'         ta^"        t'up'xa'k'        pet'eyine'k         hek'  umtexiwai'yo 

I         deer         with  the  bow.         Shot  him         I         in  his  heart. 

amki-'  hek^  tuma'  ta-'mo-maiyi'  to 'o't' litina-pik 

Then  went         I         there.         Then  began         to  cut  him  up. 

pesno'xo         hek^  ksa-'teL         tuma'  t'ick'ema'L        peksa-'teL 

Heard         I         speaking         there.         Tularenos  the  speakers. 

kya'maNeLak'  heyo-'t^  a'memet'ik'  tumak'e-'nax         t'upe 

Not  saw  me         they.         Then  ran         to  where  came         to  the 

a'teloi         ka'ctakonax         make'u         paVteloi         ampse-'ko         hek^ 

friend.         When  arrived         to  him         that  friend         then  told  him         I 

heyo"  a'teloi  pa-ke'n  hek'  tet'i  t'i'ck'e-maL 

him,         ''Friend,         think         I         to  be  Tulareiaos 

pekya'xt'eL  fiha'k'  ptVkixo  hak'  heyo-'t'         tarn 

the   comers         to   us!  Kill  them         we         them!"         Then 

pa'a'teloi  pse-'hak  heyo"  'a""  pt'a-'kixo  hak' 

that  friend         told  me         he,         ''Yes!         Kill  them         we! 

k'tce'henmilak       hak'  heyo-'t'  se         xai'ya         t'an         hak' 

Are  brave  we!  They  are  many  and  we 

se        ko'kcu         kas        kasko't'amai'  ta-pt'a'kHaiax       kaske'ra' 

are         two         only.         But  not  able         to  kill  us!  Only  no, 

ko'tce-henmilak  pa-ke'nohe'k'  t'eheyo't'  ksa'ktox 

not  are  brave!  Think  I         that  they         afraid 

ma'yomalt 'ai'ik'  pe.a'teloi         pse-'hak         heyo"         ta-m         hak' 

when  are  seen!"         The  friend         told  me         he.         Then         we 

ka'cil         t'oo'ke         k'a-'t'         ta-m         petxa'u         hek'         petice'ko 
seated         into         brush.         Then         had         I         the  his  knife 

pa'a'teloi         ma-'kif  ohek'  ta-cNe'L         t' upete't 'eyitinai '         t'oL 

that  friend,         gave  him  I  some         of  the  arrows.         One 

t'ick'e'M  kya'x  fumt'ewa-'ko  pek'a-'  a'mpet'eyineko 

Tulareno  came  to  beside  the  us.  Then  shot  him 


39  Translated  by  Pedro  Encinales,  1910;   Cf.  Kroeber,  The  Washo  Language, 
present  series,  iv,  302. 
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hak'         heyo"  ta'met 'eyinek  coke'nto  f  ampa 'a'teloi 

we         him.         Then  shot  him         his  eye.         Then  that  friend 

pet 'eyine-'ko       pet'i'peno       t' a^mkitcaranox       ka'xap'      a-'memet 'ik' 
shot  him         the  his  belly.         Then  fell         dead.         Then  ran 

iimke'o  heyo"  polt'e-'ko  hek^  tupH'i'cik  pet'a-'ko 

to  where         he.         Cut  it         I         with  the  knife         the  his  head. 

ta'mtyaxte^L      pet'i'ckema^L       foma       f  a-^momai'ye '       tak 'a-'ltena ' 
Then  came         the  Tularenos         there.         Then  began         to  fight! 

pet 'eyitinek^  hak'  a'met 'eyinek'  t'oL  t'eheyoV 

Shot  them         we.         Then  shot         t)ne         of  them. 

ta^mame'sik         lieyo-'t'  yaxte'L         ke'ra'         ka-'suxtax         mom 

Then  cried         them,         ''Come!         No,         not  afraid         you! 

mo-m         k'o'k'a-mko  tuko't'eyine-t'ax  fupe  t'koTiyinai 

You         not  able         to  shoot  us         with  the         your  arrows! 

pet 'eyine-'t 'kam  hak'  ka'xatep  mo-'mta'  pse-'t'ko 

Shoot  you         we!         Dead         you  soon!"         Told  them 

hek'  tel.i-'n  k'ts'a'ktox  tupesk'a-'mo  kHsVktoxak' 

I         while  yet         were  afraid         to  the  near.         Feared  me 

pa-'mko  keti'  hak'  ko'kculo  teheyo-V  t'oL 

killed         because         we         two  already         of  them.         One 

feheyo-T  pet 'eyine-'ko  ksa'  pe'a'teloi 

of  them         shot  him         very         the  friend.         Jumped 

hak'  k'o^k'ot'na-'pelt'e  hak'  ta'mfyax 

we,         dodged         we.         Then   came         the   arrows 

t'et'ewai'yu  ki-'sile  pa'a'teloi  pt'e'kaxo 

to  his  side  all  that  friend.  Killed  we 

ticke-'m  t^a'  fiha'k  ta'mamet'Lik 

Tulareno         each         of  us.         Then  ran         to  near  him. 

ta-'m.met'Lik  tumatce'N  k'e-'po-t'ilan  hak' 

Then  ran         to  distance.         Followed  them         we         them. 

ko'xom'tela'       kasp'a'mko        hak'        k'i'ca'        t'eheyo-'f 
Escaped  they         but  killed         we         four         of  them.         Many 

heyo-T  pake-'no         hek'  tet'o'e  t^-ma"  ta'mauLt'ek' 

they.         Think  I         that  ten         men.         Then  cut 

ki-'sile'        petaxa'ko        peki'ca'        tam§,'°'        ka'xatep'         pa'a'teloi 
all         the  their  heads         the  four         men         dead.         That  friend 

k'e'nai'  me-'no  ta-'m'oma-iyi'  tai'ya'L  tumta-'m 

wounded         his  hand.         Then  began         to  go         to  house. 

ta-'maiya-L  t'umat'a-'fe-ma        t'a'pa'tLa 

Then  came         to  our  houses,         and  danced. 


k'  ma'Ltox 

petet  'o-'iyiN 

hak'          t'oL 

one 

mask  'a-'mkeu 

heyo-'t' 

V         xai'ya' 
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Once  I  went  out  to  hunt  deer,  I  saw  one  and  he  didn't  see  me.  I 
think  he  didn  't  smell  me  because  the  wind  was  blowing  the  other  way. 
So  I  shot  him  with  my  bow  and  arrow.  I  got  him  in  the  heart.  Then  I 
went  up  to  him  and  began  to  cut  him  up.  But  while  I  was  busy  there 
I  heard  somebody  speak.  It  was  a  party  of  Tulareilos  who  were  speak- 
ing. But  they  didn't  see  me.  So  I  ran  back  to  where  I  had  left  my 
friend  and  said  to  him,  ' '  Friend,  I  think  that  there  are  some  Tularenos 
coming  up  to  us.  Let 's  kill  them ! ' '  And  my  friend  replied,  '  ^  Yes,  we 
can  kill  them  all  right !  We  are  brave  men.  They  are  many  and  we 
are  only  two  but  just  the  same  they  won 't  be  able  to  kill  us !  They 
aren't  brave;  I  think  they'll  be  afraid  when  they  see  us."  That's 
what  my  friend  said  to  me. 

So  we  went  into  the  brush.  I  took  my  friend 's  knife  and  I  gave  him 
some  of  my  arrows.  Then  one  of  the  Tularenos  came  near  us  and  we 
shot  him.  I  shot  him  in  the  eye  and  my  friend  hit  him  in  the  belly. 
He  fell  dead  and  I  ran  up  to  him  and  cut  his  head  off  with  my  knife. 
Then  the  other  Tularenos  came  up  and  we  began  to  fight.  We  shot  at 
them  and  hit  one  of  them.  Then  I  yelled  out,  "Come  on!  We  aren't 
afraid  of  you ;  you  can 't  shoot  us  with  your  arrows !  We  '11  shoot  you ; 
you'll  all  be  dead  pretty  soon."  That  was  what  I  said  to  them  while 
they  were  afraid  to  come  close.  They  were  afraid  because  we  had 
killed  two  of  them  already.  One  of  them  kept  shooting  at  my  friend. 
But  we  jumped  and  dodged  and  all  the  arrows  passed  by  on  the  side. 
Then  each  of  us  killed  another  Tulareiio  and  ran  up 'to  them.  Then 
they  fled  to  a  distance  and  we  followed  them.  The  rest  of  them 
escaped  but  we  killed  four  of  them.  They  were  very  many;  I  think 
there  were  ten  men. 

Then  we  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  four  slain  men  and  then  started 
out  for  our  house.  My  friend  was  wounded  in  the  hand.  And  when 
we  came  to  the  house  we  had  a  great  celebration  and  dance. 


DIALECT  OF  SAN  MIGUEL 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WOELD  40 

letetaha'pu  wela-'k'  f  a'miyax-olap 'e"  ta'mico-L 

"When  made  was         the  earth         then  came  the  sea.         Then  rose 

tot'op'o'iya         xolap'e"         ke'kaxosna'if  o '         t'up'o'iya       ketc'a" 
to  the  mountain         the  sea.         Was  the  eagle  then         mountain         great. 


40  Told  by  Maria  Oearpia,  1916.    Said  to  be  version  of  San  Antonio.    Of.  Ethn- 
ology, 190;  present  paper,  pp.  81,  83. 
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ta'meyexotc' ene' '  ta'meyaxhot'a'muL  ta'mefe't  hosna'i' 

Then  came  the  old  woman.         Then  came  the  puma;         then  said  the  eagle, 

umta-'net'Me'cax  patalok'e'  hopVta'L  tamet^e't 

''Wilt  thou  give  thy  whiskers?         Lassoo  it  I         the  basket."         Then  said 

tot'a-xwe'n'  xosna'i  ne"cxo'  ta'mepetak  tuhela'k' 

to  the  dove         the  eagle,         ''Fetch   earth!"         Then  made         of  the  earth 

hosna'i  ta'mepetakto  lene"  toteta'p'koL  la'pai 

the  eagle.         Then  made  did         woman         of  elder,         three 

a'metetaxap  holene"  a'mepuxumk' uwa'p'  ta'mete't 

then  made         the  woman.         Then  entered  in  sweat  house.         Then  said 

hockVn'         ni''hoti'tc'e-lak         yik'e'         we'amas         ki-'         ma'a'u 
the  hawk,        "Fetch  the  &arsa(i/?o.'        Go!"        The  coyote        went      bring 

hotc'e-'lak  kera"  ku-"'^huwu'titc'e-lak  ta'meklk' et' u ' 

the  'barsaliUo.         "No!         Not  is  my  harsaliUo!"         Then  went  did, 

keno-'lk'e'to'        tamepeta'ko         lama-'ta        komoleple"       hot'epo-'t' 

sweated   did.  Then   made  bower,  finished  the   people 

totenake't'  o '         ta'metetai         p  'e'nap  'e ' 

made  did.         Then  made         fiesta. 

The  old  Woman  of  the  Sea  was  jealous  of  Eagle  and  wished  to  be 
more  powerful  than  he.  So  she  came  towards  him  with  her  basket  in 
which  she  carried  the  sea.  Continually  she  poured  the  water  out  of 
the  basket  until  it  covered  all  the  land.  It  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of 
Santa  Lucia  Peak  where  were  gathered  Eagle  and  the  other  animals. 
Then  Eagle  said  to  Puma,  "Lend  me  your  whiskers  to  lassoo  the 
basket."  He  made  a  lariat  out  of  the  whiskers  of  Puma  and  lassoed 
the  basket.    Then  the  sea  ceased  rising  and  the  old  woman  died. 

Then  said  Eagle  to  Dove,  ''Fetch  some  earth!"  Then  Eagle  made 
the  world  of  the  mud  brought  by  the  dove.  Then  he  took  three  sticks 
of  elder  and  formed  from  these  a  woman  and  two  men.  But  still  they 
had  no  life.  They  all  entered  the  sweat-house.  Then  said  Prairie- 
Falcon,  "Fetch  my  'barsaliUo!  Coyote  went  to  bring  it  but  brought  a 
load  of  different  wood.  "No!"  said  Prairie-Falcon.  "That  is  not  my 
barsaliUo/'  and  Coyote  had  to  go  again.  Then  they  all  sweated.  After 
sweating  the  eagle  blew  on  the  elder-wood  people  and  they  lived.  Then 
they  made  a  bower  of  branches  and  held  a  great  fiesta. 

THE  THEFT  OF  FIEE  4i 

sa'nenexoc-kVn         ho'toxwaTo'         hockVn         wa'lual'       t'a'so' 
Married  the  hawk,       the  mother-in-law  his       the  hawk       bullbat,       her  name. 

tc'ine"  p'a'lxo'  tepokot 'hoto '  hot'e-le'm'  ta'miye 

Old  woman         wished         to  kill  him  did         the  son-in-law.         Then  went 


41  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916.     Cf.  p.  82. 
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hockVn  peta"ko'  hot'iope"  he'k'a'  totoxwa-'to' 

the  hawk         made  her         the  grubs.         Said         to  his  mother-in-law. 

ta'miye  hockVn  hosene'^'  kl-'  ne'ij'  ho.e'xo' 

Then  went         the  hawk         the  his  wife,         ' '  Go         bring         the  her  mother. ' ' 

kit'o'        p'i'cxo't        tiope"        ta'melicxai        ta'miyex        hotc'ene" 

Went  did,         ate  they         grubs.         Then  rained,         then  came         the  old  woman 

ta'xo  p'oso  umte-mo"  ta'metekamkua'pi  hosnaT 

and  the         her  child         to  her  house.         Then  were  in  sweat -house         the  eagle 

ta'xohelk 'a'  tameemak' ai't' o '  umkwa'p'^  li'cxait'o' 

and  the  coyote.         Then  darkened  did         in  sweat-house.         Rained  did 

kitc'^"  ta'mexwent' 0 '  tc'ine"  ake'laxa  mak'e'weL 

great.         Then  came  did         old  woman.         ''Where  door?"         ''To  north." 

ake'laxa  map'xa'nol  laxa'M  ta'met'e't  hotc'ene" 

"Where  door?"         "To  south         door."         Then  said         the  old  woman, 

hi'k'a'no'^  kik'§"  neijV  lapV  tamet' ikat' o ' 

"Swear  now,         go  I,         bring  I  sea!"         Then  was  then 

le'cxai  ke'rako'p' ecxai  ta'metetaka  wetelo"  vik'e'' 

rain;         no,  not  dawned.         Then  told         martin,         "Go 

umle'm  oTika  hotc'anone"  me-'n'  ta'menact'o' 

aloft         if  is         the  light."         Went,         then  returned  did, 

ta'metet         ha-'         keka'         tc'anone'         no'^        he'ka'         hosnaT 
then   said,         "Yes,         is         light."         "Good!"         said         the   eagle. 

yikeVesna^k  ni'  t'a'a'u'  wesnak  ta'metiko'nox 

' '  Go  the  kangaroo-rat,         bring         fire         the  kangaroo-rat. ' '         Then  arrived 

hosna'^k  cme-"L  tot'a'a'u'  ta'mecap  hot'iima'u' 

the  kangaroo-rat,         beaten         of  the  fire.         Then  extinguished         the  cargo. 

ta'mexwenosna'^  kto '  ta'metet  yik'e'to'  xo-"mi  ki-'to' 

Then  arrived  the  kangaroo-rat  did.     Then  told,     ' '  Go     roadrunner !  ' '  Went  did 

oxo"mi  pa-'xo  ta'a'u'  fucma-'i'  a'mexwento' 

the  roadrunner.  Put  it  fire  in  cheeks.  Then  arrived  did, 

ta'meteta'k  kera"  ko'xwen  k'u'tex  tnlama'u"^ 

then   said,         "No,         not   arrived."         Remained         with   food. 

ta'metetak  howe-telo"  yiki'umle-'m  ta'rnet' okono'xo- 

Then  told  the  martin,  "Go  aloft!"  Then  arrived 

hosa-'xe  ki  ne'ij'  ta'a'u'  t'a'miyex  hotc'aiione" 

the  bird,         went         brought         fire.         Then   came         the  light. 

hosa-'xe  ma 'aumf  ee'lko '  ta'a'u'  p'ecxa'ito'  xa'ta 

The  bird         carried  in  his  beak         fire.         Dawned  did;         wept 

hot'a'muL  ta'mete 't' osnaT  mi'yo'k  t'umxa-'ta  yi'ke" 

the  puma.         Then  said  the  eagle,         "Why         thy  weeping?         Go 

tc'a'u  taa"p^  akiti"  p'oxe'm'  omtipo-'t 'tecko" 

hunt  deer !  "  "  How  make  sinew ?  "  "  Thou  not  human  art ! 
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ma-mo'c  hot'me'ma't  tamexa-'ta        hoto-xo"tu'  komxa-'ta 

Preserve         the  thy  meat.''         Then  wept         the  wolf  did.         ''Don't  weep! 

yike'        tc'a'u-'  liumui"  aketi'  puxe'm'  omtipo't' 

Go         hunt         the  antelope !  "         " How  make         sinew? ' '         ' '  Thou  not  human 

ti'cko  mi'cax  timi't'ik  mixa-'tato'  xo-peNe'L 

art!         Eat         running!"         And  wept  did         the  vulture. 

tc 'a'uhopa'niat  aketThopoxe'm '  mi'caxka  ta'meteto 

''Seek  the  carrion!  "      "How  make  the  sinew?"      "Eat  only!  "       Them  told  did 

'elk 'a  yike'^  aketihopoxe'm '  mepe'noxka 

coyote,         "Go!"         "How  make  the  sinew?"         "Gulp  only!" 


Long  ago  when  all  the  animals  were  people  Prairie-Falcon  was 
married  and  his  mother-in-law  was  BuUbat.  She  wished  to  kill  her 
son-in-law.  Prairie-Falcon  went  out  to  make  her  some  grubs  to  eat, 
as  the  animals  in  this  time  could  make  whatever  they  wanted.  Then 
he  said  to  his  wife,  '^The  grubs  are  ready;  bring  your  mother."  So 
they  went  and  ate  grubs.  Then  it  began  to  rain  and  the  old  woman 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  the  house.     . 

Eagle  and  Coyote  were  in  the  sweat-house  when  it  became  dark 
and  rained  hard ;  the  old  woman  couldn  't  find  the  door  in  the  dark- 
ness.*^^  ' '  Where  is  the  door  ? "  she  asked.  ' '  To  the  north  ! ' '  But  she 
could  not  find  it.  ''Where  is  the  door?"  she  demanded  again.  ''To 
the  south!"  Then  the  old  woman  became  furiously  angry  and  said, 
' '  I  swear  I  will  go  and  bring  the  sea ! ' '    And  she  went  away. 

Many  days  passed  and  it  did  not  dawn  but  rained  continually. 
Then  said  Eagle  to  Martin,  "Fly  up  to  see  if  there  is  any  light." 
Martin  flew  high  in  the  sky  and  finally  returned  and  said,  ' '  Yes,  there 
is  light."  "Good!"  said  Eagle.  "Go,  Kangaroo-rat  and  bring  it!" 
Kangaroo-rat  went  and  stole  some  fire  from  those  who  were  guarding 
it.  They  fought  with  him  but  he  wrapped  the  fire  around  him  with  a 
white  bandage.  On  this  account  he  still  has  a  white  band  around  his 
body.  But  the  fire  went  out  during  the  long  journey  and  Kangaroo- 
rat  arrived  fruitless.  Then  said  Eagle,  "Go  thou,  Roadrunner!" 
Roadrunner  went  and  secured  the  fire  and  put  it  in  his  cheeks.  But 
he  liked  it  so  much  he  remained  there  eating  fire.  On  this  account  he 
has  red  cheeks.  Then  they  said,  after  waiting,  "He  did  not  arrive 
there."  So  they  said  to  Martin,  "Go  up  thou!"  Martin  went  and 
brought  fire  in  his  beak.    Then  there  was  light  and  it  dawned. 

Then  Puma  wept  because  he  was  hungry  and  cold;  he  was  the 
king  of  the  animals.     But  Eagle  said,  "Why  dost  thou  weep?     Go 
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hunt  deer!  Thou  shalt  not  be  human!"  "But  how  shall  I  treat 
them?"  inquired  Puma.  "Guard  everything  thou  catchest ! "  And 
Wolf  also  wept.  "Don't  weep  !"  said  Eagle.  " Go  hunt  antelopes ! " 
"How  shall  I  treat  them?"  "Eat  them  running!  Thou  art  not 
human!"  And  Vulture  also  wept.  "Seek  carrion!"  commanded 
Eagle.  ' '  How  shall  I  treat  it  ? "  "  Merely  eat  it ! "  And  Coyote  wept 
also.    "  Go ! "    "  How  shall  I  treat  my  food  ? "    "  Just  gulp  it  down ! ' ' 

THE    TAR- WOMAN  42 

fa'miye  hockVn  tal-o'  hola'p'  ya'mo' 

Then  went         the  hawk.         Accompanied         the  raven.         Saw  her 

hotc'a'he'         ta'metet         hocka'n         umpet'xa'u        otolole"        h^' 

the  Chahe.         Then  said         the  hawk,         '' Hast  thou  got         the  flute?'        "Yes. 

ta'ltom'  t'mi'txa        taltumt' ica'xal  te'msaxten  xa'wela'k' 

What  thine,       thy  possession?       What  thy  power?"       ''Nephews,       far  the  land; 

ma'xap  umti'tc'o'M  ta'men^ijtohotolole"  ta'metaxap 

get  up         on  shoulder. ' '         Then  seized  did  the  flute ;  then  got  up 

umtitc'o'm'  ka'xap  ta'metet  wayawaye'  xe'sekola' 

on  shoulder.         Got  up.         Then  said,         ''Wayawaye!         Hesekola! 

kew^ts'its'tena  tewile-tek  ta'me.axa-'ta  hot'olole'' 

Cries  this         which  kill  I!"         Then  got  up  on  the  flute; 

ta'metom'  hola-'p'i  ta'mecauwat  ta'meneutock 'an 

then  fell         the  raven;  then  black.         Then  seized  did  the  hawk 

hotaca'x  ta'memoloxotc^  ene-"  hotc'axe'  lexala-'  taxle 

the  feather.     Then  jumped  the  old  woman,      the  Chahe.     ''Grandfather!"      And 

already 

ti't'oLpet  po'xtela'k'  hotc'axe"  k'o'ipex  lo-'lk'^" 

scalded.         Entered   in   earth         the   Chahe.         Came   out,         "Burnt  I!" 

k'o'Lpext'Ma'  hot'i-ko"''  pisi'lxo'  wela'k'  k'o'lpex 

Sprouted  mescal         everywhere         whole         the   earth.         Sprouted 

peyexte-'to'  ka-'xwen  ho-t^Md'  peke'lentxo  wela-'k' 

its  seed;         many         the  mescal.         Circled         the  earth. 

lectiko"'  sniak'  tumla'luo  ta'metika'  t'Ma  ketca-' 

South-west         tar         then  left  it.         Then  is         mescal         great. 

we-kVweL  hute't' xaptep  hotc'ine-"  huke'u'         mtana" 

At  north         ended         the  old  woman,  the  place.         Now 

kite-'mna  sikililip  maka-"  to-cko'N'E  he'u' 

sounds         encircle;  now         implanted         she 

te-ta'xaptep  ki-'silip  to'toxoyota-'i '  tau'me  taxa'ptep 

to  finish  all  life  until  ends 


42  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916.     Cf.  Ethnology,  p.  194 ;  present  paper,  p.  84. 
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umk'wa'L  tet  Vnkox  oketc'a-"  ot'a-'t'o'  otc'en§" 

world.         Planted         the  great         the  fruit.         The  old  woman 

lie'u'  le'iixo'  k'e'wel  ke'u'  hu'tet/ axaptep 

she  is  north,  there.  Ended 

hapok'e'lec 

the  story. 


In  former  times  there  was  an  old  woman  known  as  Chahe.  Her 
stomach  was  a  basket  fnll  of  boiling  tar  which  she  carried  on  her 
shoulder.  She  would  inveigle  people  to  approach  her  and  then  throw 
them  into  the  boiling  tar  where  they  were  digested.  One  day  she  was 
seated  on  a  hill  waiting  for  someone  to  pass  by.  Then  there  came 
Prairie-Falcon  accompanied  by  his  uncle  Raven.  They  saw  Chahe 
and  Prairie-Falcon  said,  ''Have  you  got  your  flute?"  ''Yes,"  said 
Raven.  "What  charms  have  you  ?"  For  both  of  the  friends  possessed 
magic  flutes  which  aided  them  in  everything  they  undertook. 

When  Chahe  saw  them  she  said,  ingratiatingly,  "Nephews,  you 
have  a  long  journey  to  go.  Better  get  up  on  my  shoulder  and  let  me 
carry  you. ' '  So  they  flew  up  on  their  flutes  and  sat  on  her  shoulder ; 
she  was  very  tall.    Then  she  sang: 

Wayawaye !    Hesekola ! 

It  is  crying,  that  which  I  am  going  to  kill ! 

Then  they  stood  up  on  their  flutes  but  Raven  missed  his  balance 
and  fell  into  the  basket  of  tar.  That  is  the  reason  he  is  so  black ;  before 
this  Raven  was  as  beautiful  as  Prairie-Falcon.  But  the  latter  reached 
down  and  caught  Raven  by  one  feather  and  hauled  him  out  and 
revived  him.  Then  they  pulled  out  their  fire  drills  and  set  fire  to  the 
tar.  Chahe  jumped  as  the  fire  touched  her  and  cried  out,  ' '  Oh,  grand- 
father!" Her  skin  began  to  peel  off  and  she  ran  about  furiously. 
She  ran  into  the  earth  in  her  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  then 
came  out  again.  ' '  I  am  burning  up  ! "  she  cried.  All  over  the  earth 
she  ran  leaving  drops  of  burning  tar,  and  every  place  where  the  tar 
fell  there  sprouted  the  mescal.  Much  tar  fell  to  the  southwest  and 
there  is  a  great  mescal.  Her  course  fiinally  ended  in  the  north  where 
she  still  is  heard  running  in  circles.  And  so  she  will  continue  all  her 
life  to  the  end  of  the  world,  dropping  seeds  of  mescal.  There  is  still 
the  old  woman  in  the  north. 

My  story  is  ended. 
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PRAIRIE-FALCON  AND  ELF  43 
ta'miyax  umtake''  otcilwa'iYi  teci'k'  ka'ro' 

Then  came         in  road         the  old  man         barn  owl.  ? 

kamti'  he'k'a  mak^"  ta'miyax  hock 'an  k'e'sko' 

Hunted,         said         ?         Then  came         the  hawk         spying. 

tamik' ^-'k^,        tcilwa'i        he'k'a        mak§,"        k'a'ka         totewo'ts'o' 
Then  sang         old  man,         said         ?         Sang,         ''With  feather 

kake'L*  ticxe'po'  hosk 'a^mAa'n '  wi  wi  wi 

hangs         his  foot         the  elf!         Whee!         Whee!         Wheel" 

a'met' ica'to  ta'metika  howetcele"  hik'a  te'k'a 

Then  walked  did.         Then  was         the  bunting         said,         ''Who  is 

mi'slipap  ta'meyax  ki-'       hoskama 'a'n '         ko'mop  cxa'p 

smells  himself?"         Then  came         went         the  elf,         made  himself         rock. 

ta'met 'etepai  ha'lap  ta'a'u'  kecme"L  ta'met^  xauwat 

Then  said,         ' '  Throw         fire. ' '         Threw.         Then  became  yellow 

hot'icu"  tamexa-'ta'  umk'wa'p  a'mtepeL  ka'pel 

the  his  breast         Then  wept         in  sweat-house.         Then  filled,         filled 

hotica-'to'  a'metikonox  umtiti'lk'o         'otoca-'to  hock'a'c 

the  his  tears.         Then  arrived         to  his  head         the  his  tears  the  hawk. 

a'miyix  ki-'to'  ta'meto'yokapto '  a'miyi  ki-'to' 

Then  came         went  did.         Then  revived  did.         Then  went,         went  did. 

me'topokapto '  ta'meyi  hosk'a'n  keuke'  xilap'to' 

When  revived  did         then  went         the  hawk         where  braves  did. 

tameka-'to'  hotcine"  pasie'M  xui  ka'natapato" 

Then  was  there         the  old  woman  named         Xui.         Was  pounding 

pe"Li         ke'ra'         cuke'nt'o         ta'meye         kixola'p'to'         loko'xo' 
pil.         No         her  eyes.         Then  went,         went  the  raven  did,         snatched  it, 

pamo"  hope"L  a'miyaxtoN  tamiki-'yahock'an  ko'tisen 

ate  it        the  pil.        Then  came  again       then  came  the  hawk,        "Be  careful!  " 

h§'§"        yu'wan        nape'L'      a'mipacai'yo        pane'      tamipopa-'uto' 

' '  Yes.         Sweet         this  pil !  "         Then  raised  it         pestle.         Then  seized  it  did. 

me'ten  p'o'caito'  hop'a'NE  ta'mipopa-'uto'         hola-'p' 

When  again         raised  did         the  pestle,         then  seized  it  did         the  raven. 

ta'metet        omya'mcep  ta'miyehoek 'a'n  papo'xo  me'neno' 

Then  said,         "Dost  see?"         Then  went  the  hawk,         put  in         his  hand. 

ta'mepopa-uto '  hotitsVlto'  ta'mexotko'  ta'mela-'p 'seto ' 

Then  seized  did     the  tip  of  his  wing.     Then  blew  him,     then  raven  was  there. 

a'miyito'  ki-'to'  ya'ma  ocka'k'  p'a'mas  te'metet 

Then  went  did,         went  did,         saw         the  crow.  Shouted,  then  told, 

he'k'a'         ki'yaxno"  tepot 'ha'lap '         hotika'uwi         amet'o'xox 

said,       ' '  Come  soon       people !  ' '       The  sleepiness.       Then  snored, 


43  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916.     Cf.  Ethnology,  p.  192;   present  paper,  pp. 
67,  92,  93. 
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ka'uwi  ki'ka  iicokonoi'  ta'kenco"  xii'tia  hota'a'p 

slept.     Was         the  great  owl,         doctor  was.         Sick         the  deer 

kite' a'  ta'metet  me'nok'eko'  hota'ken  ta'raet'et 

great.  Then  said,  '  ^  Go  to  see  I  him  the  doctor. ' '  Then  said 

liocokeno'i'  akl'teno^pa'mka  anato'°poka  eme-'tikas 

the  great  owl,  ^' Where  he  who  kills  thee?  Allow  head  to  see  if  can 

te-tc'o'inQ'^ 

suck  will !  ' ' 

Old  man  Barn-Owl  came  along  the  road ;  he  had  been  hunting  with 
the  aid  of  his  magic  feather  with  which  he  killed  his  game.    Prairie- 
Falcon  came  after  him,spying.     Then  the  old  man  sang: 
Because  of  my  feather, 

Elf  hangs  by  his  foot ! 
Whee!  Wheel  Wheel 

For  he  had  caught  Elf  and  hung  him  up  by  one  foot  in  his  sweat- 
house  so  as  to  kill  him.    Then  he  went  away. 

Then  Prairie-Falcon  went  to  the  sweat-house  and  wept;  he  wept 
so  long  that  the  house  filled  with  his  tears,  they  reached  the  head  of 
Elf  hanging  there  and  revived  him. 

Elf  was  seated  smelling  his  arms  when  Bunting  came  by  and 
laughed  and  said,  "Who  is  this  who  is  smelling  himself?"  At  that 
Elf  went  and  turned  himself  into  stone.  Then  Prairie-Falcon  got 
angry  and  said,  ' '  I  will  throw  fire  at  him  1 ' '  He  did  so,  and  for  that 
reason  Bunting's  breast  is  yellow  to  this  day. 

Then,  after  reviving  Elf,  Prairie-Falcon  went  to  meet  the  other 
brave  animals.  There  was  an  old  woman  named  Hui  who  was  pound- 
ing pil  in  a  mortar.  She  had  no  eyes.  Raven  was  there  putting  his 
foot  in  the  mortar  and  stealing  some  pil.  Prairie-Falcon  came  along 
and  said,  ' '  Take  care  1 "  "  Yes, ' '  replied  Raven,  ' '  but  this  pil  is  very 
sweet  1 ' '  Whenever  she  raised  the  pestle  Raven  would  seize  a  hand- 
ful of  pil.  ' '  Do  you  not  see  ? "  he  said.  At  last  Raven  was  a  moment 
slow  and  Hui  pounded  him  in  the  mortar.  Then  Prairie-Falcon 
reached  in  his  talons  and  caught  him  by  the  tip  of  the  wing  and  pulled 
him  out.    He  blew  on  him  and  Raven  assumed  his  present  shape. 

Prairie-Falcon  then  went  and  encountered  Crow  who  cried  to 
him,  ' '  The  Humans  are  coming  now  1 ' '  Prairie-Falcon  caused  him  to 
sleep  and  snore. 

Great-Owl  was  a  medicine-man.  The  big  Deer  was  sick  and  said, 
"I  will  go  and  see  the  doctor."  Then  said  Great  Owl,  "Who  is  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  kill  you?     Let  me  suck  your  head." 
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THE  SEEPENT4A 

ke'ka'  hotinele"  p'i'cxo'  hot'ipo't'  petakVu 

Was         the    serpent.         Ate   him         the   Indian.         Named   him. 

pet'xa'u'        hofuk'o"Yi        hutema'it' o '        tela' mi        ta'mepesno'xo ' 
Had  it         the  whirlwind         that  gave  did         to  eat.         Then  heard  him 

hock  an'  ta'metet  aketa'ti  he'k'a'  hola'p'  k'a'lau' 

the  hawk.        Then  said,        ''How  to  do?"        Said        the  raven,        ''How  many 

tumtc'a'haL  pefxa'uk'^'  tike'ra'  kopa'utek  hock'o't 

thy  powers?"  "Have  I  that  no  not  overtake  me  the  snake. 

pet'xa'u  k'e'u'  toti'pe'N  119  nak'e"  ha'kic 

Have    it         where         quick."         "Good!         This   I         two 

la'pai         t'opo'^yela         ke'ij'         t'ica'xal         ake'ho'         a-some-'nekA 
three         mountains.  There         power."         "Where    the?"  "Asomeneka 

hoke'ij'  aketo'nho'  a-'sumloiya' mi  tanmo"  ha-' 

the   place."       "Where    again    the?"       "Asumloyam.       And   thou?"       "Yes. 

pa'xok'e"  tei'tc'ai'  no'  aketunke'u  umle'saM 

Place    I         neck!"         "Good!         Where    again    place?"         "At    Morro, 

tomele'ij'  t'ca'haL  ng'  poxk'e'to'  nii."i  me-'no 

last         power."         "Good!         Enter    I    did.         Good    is.         Let's    see 

nok'xa'  hock'ot  tik' a'mento '  ki'yalto'  co'keneock'o't 

we         the  snake         that  we  saw  did."         Went  they  did,         awoke  the  snake. 

mecu'ke-nock'ot'tu'  ke'we-tsW  ta'met'uk'  hots'ak'a'i 

When  awoke  the  snake  did  shouted.  Then  broke  the  wind. 

yot'me'  wi't'nak  tVk'  hots'aka'i  t'ak'ak'o' 

"Come  now,         nephew!"         Broke         the  wind,         felled. 

no'  na'i'  kat'me'  ki'yax  leu'  hock'o't 

"Good!         Eun!         Let's    go    now!"         Came         then         the    snake. 

leM  ker^"  lak'  xaipa'ko'  pa'mtakna'  UQ 

"Up!"       "No!       Down!"       "Summon  strength!       Seize  this!       Good!" 

kiyaxle'ij'  kewe-ts'nale"  hotinele"  male'ntax  t'me 

Came  then,         shouted         the  serpent.         "Eemember         pray!" 

n9  xaiya'L  kaxot'Lop  t'me  xa-'tanok'e" 

"Good!         Went         passed         then!"         "Weep  will  L" 

ko'mxa-ta  lale'x  tumtc' a-'hax  ng'  he'la 

"Don't  weep!  Throw  thy  power!  Good!  Wait! 

loiyamka'ka'  keijtc'a'haL  a-  na'i'  leM  iiQ 

Mountain  is         there  power!"         "Yes!         Eun         up!         Good! 

male'nt'xo  k'e-'  umle'saM  n^'  k'a  na'i' 

Eemember  it         I         at  Morro!"         "Good!"  said         "Eun! 

mel'  koptc'eplo  kewe'aca'  xaipa'koa'Ni  pa'mtak 

ahead!"       "Tired   already,       uncle!"        "Summon    strength   please!        Seize 

44  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916.     Cf.  Ethnology,  p.  193;  present  paper,  p.  92. 
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nonack'ot  leM  t'me-'ke'  ta'ml^to'  kiyalumle-'M 

will  this  snake!         Up!         Go!"         Then  went  did,         went  upwards, 

ko't'  atnoxto '  ta'metee'l  'hock  'at'  to '  ka-4oto '  k  'e'l-o ' 

went  headlong  did.     Then  preceded  the  snake  did.     Was  already  did.     Enveloped 

hole'saM  ta'metko'nox  t'u'inox  umt'ika'ko^  hock'o't 

the  Morro.         Then  arrived,         settled         on  peak.         The  snake 

se'kelelep  le'ii'  hock'o't  ye'nt' xole'ij '         ta'metot 'oinop 

enveloped         then.         The  snake         caught  him  then.         Then  jumped 

hock'a'n'  ta'mepeta-no  hotitomu'i'  ta'mepoko't'o'to' 

the  hawk.         Then  seized         the  charm.         Then  killed  him  di.d; 

k'i'ca'  t'a'kai'  hock'o't  he'u  Va'tikasmeko'i 

four         pieces         the  snake.         Therefore  are  rattlesnakes, 

tacni'L  wa"tika'  tet'xa'ptep  le'  tinele" 

others;  therefore    are.  Died  already  serpent. 

hewucwa-'t'oxo'  hotikahio^  ka'xwen  ne"wo't 

Therefore  poison  the  flesh.  many  got  they 

co'watot  ta'miyax  helk'a'  ne'ijto'N  co'wato 

poison.  Then  came  coyote,  got  also  poison. 

ta'mitika  hosku'ntui'  smiko-'i  umla'mka  he"k'a' 

Then  are  the  little  rattlesnakes  at  shore  Said 

hock'o't  ku'xo*  yo-tap '  kiyax  ce'tep  taLk'e' 

the  snake,  ''Live  always.  Die  I 

1^'u '  kasko'xo-yoita  'p 

already,         but  they  live." 

Once  there  was  an  animal  which  ate  the  Indians  and  was  called 
Serpent.  The  whirlwind  was  his  protector  and  brought  him  food. 
Prairie-Falcon  heard  of  him  and  said,  ''What  shall  we  do?"  "How 
many  powers  have  you  ? ' '  asked  Raven.  ' '  I  have  one  so  fast  that  the 
snake  will  not  be  able  to  catch  me."  "Good!"  "In  two  or  three 
different  mountains,  there  are  my  powers. "  "  Where  ? ' '  asked  Prairie- 
Falcon.  "At  Asomeneka."  "And  the  other?"  "At  Asumloyam." 
(Both  mountains  are  near  to  Cholam  where  the  snake  also  lived.) 
' '  And  you  ? "  "  Oh,  I  '11  risk  my  neck  anywhere  ! "  "  Good  !  Where 
is  your  power?"  "At  the  Morro;  that  is  the  last  power."  "Good! 
I  have  been  there;  that's  all  right.    Let's  go  and  see  the  snake." 

They  went  and  the  snake  awoke,  and  when  he  awoke  he  cried  out 
for  the  whirlwind.  "Come  along,  nephew!"  cried  Prairie-Falcon. 
Along  came  the  wind,  felling  everything  in  its  path.  ' '  Good !  Run ! ! 
Come  on  ! ! ! '  'shouted  Prairie-Falcon  and  they  fled  across  country  with 
the  snake  and  the  wind  close  behind  them.     ' '  Fly  up ! "  yelled  one. 
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''No,  down!"  shouted  the  other.  ''Summon  up  your  strength  or  he 
will  catch  us !  Good ! ' '  Serpent  came  yelling.  ' '  Just  remember  your 
powers, ' '  entreated  Prairie-Falcon.  ' ' Good  !  They  have  passed. "  "I 
am  going  to  cry,"  said  Raven.  "No!  Don't  cry!  Cast  your  spell! 
Good ! "  "  Wait  a  moment ;  there  in  the  mountains  are  my  powers ! ' ' 
' '  Yes,  fly  up !  Good !  I  remember  mine  at  the  Morro. "  "  Good ! ' '  said 
the  Raven.  "Fly  ahead;  I  am  tired,  uncle!"  "Just  summon  all 
your  strength  or  the  snake  will  get  us !  Fly  up  !  Go ! "  And  they 
flew  towards  Morro  with  the  snake  in  pursuit.  They  flew  upw^ards, 
headlong,  before  the  serpent.  He  wrapped  himself  around  the  Morro 
from  beneath  and  the  allies  seated  themselves  on  the  top.  He  had 
almost  caught  them  when  up  jumped  Prairie-Falcon  and  seized  his 
charm.    With  it  he  cut  the  snake  into  four  pieces  and  killed  him. 

And  from  these  four  pieces  were  formed  the  snakes  of  today.  On 
this  account  there  are  rattlesnakes  and  others;  therefore  their  flesh 
is  poison.  Many  snakes  got  their  poison  thus.  Coyote  also  came  and 
secured  poison.  There  are  many  little  rattlesnakes  at  the  coast  near 
Morro.  The  old  snake  said,  ' '  They  shall  live  forever ;  I  have  died,  but 
they  will  live." 


THE  ELF  AND  THE  BEAK*5 

ke'kato  hotaa"pi  ho.e-'xo'  hoskamaxa'n' 

Was  then  the  deer,  the  his  mother  the  elf. 

ta'mexwen       hot^Axa'i'  umtantc 'a-'ut' mike  h^"§  k'e' 

Then  came         the  bear.         ''Wilt  permit  hunt  thy  lice?"         ''Yes."         "I 

etc'a'u-'  n^-  tc'a'wo  k'e'  miyok  toku'micax 

hunt;  now         hunt  them         I."         "Why         dost  not  thou  eat?" 

ke'ra'  ke'rcax  wa'katVa'L  no'  k'e-ts'a  yi'x 

"No,         not  I  eat         toads!"         "Good!  I  first!"         "Come! 

etcVu'        t'  mi'ke'  a'mp4cxotu'  umla'k'aiyo  a'mecoka' 

Catch         thy  lice!"         Then  bit  her  did         in  her  neck.         Then  ripped 

t'e'peno  ta'metik'a'topto'  hoskam^ha'n'  a'metica- 

her  belly.  Then  was  there  the  elf.  Then  went 

hot'Axai"         p'i'cxo'         ta'meti 'thoskam  Vn         ce-'ta         tic^e-'po' 
the  bear,         ate  her.         Then  said  the  elf,         "Scabby         his  feet, 

sko'nt'o'yi'  coke'nt'o'  tVmoi-ne'  tits' e"p  kake'fo.' 

little  his   eyes  stubby  tail!"  said   did. 

t6k'ape-ca"wi        mopk'e't'o'         a'meya-kike-tu         kikeumke'unene" 

Within  the  hollow  stone     grew  did.     Then  went  did,     went  to  where  grandmother. 


45  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916.     Cf .  E.  W.  Gifford,  ' '  Miwok  Myths, ' '   this 
series,  XII,  286,  333. 
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osaya-'pa'  mop'ke-'to'  umke'unene"  a'mekate'k 

the  rainbow.         Grew  did,         there  where  grandmother.         Then  fight 

hot'eLxo'  ta'mete't  honene"  ko'milyo-ta 

the  thunder.         Then  said         the  grandmother,         ''Do  not  select  him  now! 

xa'i  pena'ika  ker^"  ku'penaiyako  ha-'  mono" 

Bad!         Wound  thee!"         ''No!         Not  wound  me!         "Yes!         Thou  now! 

kumf  Me'na-iko  kecxoneka'  tipucxaT  ta'me-ta 

Not  thy  wounding?         Art  weak  only."         "At  dawn         then  test 

hot'ilxo'  p'ama'sko  k'e"  tepucxa'i  ta'miyax 

the  thunder.  Call  him  I!"  At  dawn  then  came 

t'e'Lxo'  oko'penaiyaxto'  cuka'iyelak  kasko'penaiyak 

thunder.         "Not  wounded  me  did;         kicked  me         but  not  wounded  me." 

ka'ceL  tamh§'ii  to'inel'  wela'k'  kera'  k'e-lap^k'e" 

Tested  then  to  end  of  world.  "No,  wrap  I 

tusie-V  tc'ka'ten'  sieT  nene-"  ma'xtop'ai' 

in  feather,  red  feather,  grandmother."  "Put  ashes 

umti'kau'  misxa-'teL  okepenaiyak  ole'cxai'  no' 

on  body!         Urinate!"         "Not   wound   me         the  rain!"         "Good! 

ma'menip  ki-le'cxai  a'metamenep  ka'menept' o ' 

Come  out!"         Went  rain.         Then  came  out,         came  out  did. 

kace'L  fi't'o'  a'mekept'a  a'mecitipto'  kept'^' 

Tried         to  do.         Then  was  cold,         then  died  did.         Was  cold. 

tametetoan^ij'  ko'milio-ta  nak'olciyip  ta'metan'to' 

Then  said  the  his  grandmother,       ' ' Don 't  concern  thyself       these  things! ' '        Then 

arose  did, 

te'miyi'        k'l-fo'        tc'a'wo'        le-'        pokot'xo        e-'xo'        lya-'mo' 

then  went,    went  did.     Sought  him    previously    killed  her     his  mother.     Saw  them 

hakisme-'teno'         tamepokot 'xo         ho-sku'nt' ui '         hotaxa-'iyak'ten' 

two  his  children.         Then  killed  them         the  little  ones,         the  bears, 

papa'to'  pani'k'o'  ta'ntica  hotAxai'  xa'pko' 

roasted  them,         gave  him.         Then  wandered         the  bear,         dug, 

k'o-tc'e'L  taminap^Le"        a'mexwen  mi'caxna  nata'pata 

cacomites.     Then  cooked  then.     Then  came.       "Eat  this,     this  which  roasted." 

a'mepicxoto'  ta'metitowetcele"  te'k'a'  pi'cxo' 

Then  ate  did.  Then  said  the  bunting,  "Who  is  eats  him 

pa'so'  talt'Ma"  ker§,"  nate'ko'iYi  kicksa'na 

his  son?"  "What  thy  remark?  No,  this  root  resembles 

ticxi'po'  nap'a's  le'ut'iie  ta'mete't  ake" 

his  foot  the  son."  When  went  then  said,  "Where 

tikia't' onosme-'ten    .  nap'no'na  kotc'e'L  ts'axwen' 

then  went  did  the  children?         Cooked  these         cacomites!         Dried 
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no'iia  tametet  howe-tcele"  kjk'?^  pema't'ko 

this!"         Then  said         the  bunting,         ''Go  I,         follow  him 

k'e'  poko't 'xoke-"  tia'pautec  kera'mas  kea'pa-u 

I,         kill  him  I         if  overtake  him!         No  more,         not  I  overtake  him. 

kerako't^  a-te  me'tok'  e 

No,  not  has,  try  I!" 

Once  there  was  a  doe,  the  mother  of  an  elf.  A  bear  came  and  said, 
' '  Let  me  louse  you. "  '  ^  All  right. "  ' '  I  will  hunt  for  them. ' '  So  the 
bear  loused  the  doe  but  threw  the  lice  away.  ''Why  don't  you  eat 
them?"  asked  the  doe.  "I  can't  eat  toads!"  replied  the  bear. 
' '  Good ! ' '  said  the  doe.  ' '  Then  I  will. "  ' '  Come  and  catch  your  lice, ' ' 
said  the  bear.  He  was  angry  at  her  and  when  she  came  bit  her  on 
the  neck  and  killed  her.  Then  he  ripped  open  her  belly  and  out  came 
the  elf.  But  the  bear  continued  eating  the  doe.  Then  said  the  elf, 
' '  Scabby  will  be  your  feet,  your  eyes  small,  your  tail  stubby ! ' ' 

In  a  little  cave  the  elf  grew  up.  At  last  he  decided  to  go  to  his 
grandmother,  the  rainbow,  and  there  grew  more.  Then  he  decided 
to  fight  with  the  thunder.  But  his  grandmother  said,  ''Don't  bother 
with  him;  he  is  evil  and  will  harm  you."  "No,"  said  the  elf,  "he 
can 't  hurt  me ! "  "  What !  Who  are  you  that  he  can  not  harm  you  ? 
You  are  weak."  "In  the  morning,"  said  the  elf,  "I  will  try  con- 
clusions with  the  thunder.  I  will  shout  to  him  ! "  At  dawn  came  the 
thunder  and  they  fought.  "He  did  not  wound  me,"  said  the  elf. 
"He  kicked  me  but  did  not  hurt  me."  And  he  pursued  him  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  ' '  I  will  wrap  myself  in  a  red  feather,  grandmother. ' ' 
"Put  ashes  all  over  your  body  and  urinate,"  she  advised  him.  "The 
rain  will  not  hurt  me,"  said  he.  "Good!"  he  cried.  "Come  out, 
rain!"  The  rain  came  and  it  was  very  cold,  so  cold  that  the  elf  died, 
but  revived  again.  Then  said  his  grandmother,  "Don't  bother  your- 
self about  these  things  1 ' ' 

Then  he  arose  and  went  to  seek  him  who  had  killed  his  mother  long 
before,  the  bear.  He  found  the  two  cubs  and  killed  and  roasted  them. 
The  bear  was  away  digging  out  caeomites.  When  he  came,  the  elf 
said  to  him,  "Eat  this  food  which  I  have  cooked."  And  the  bear  ate 
it.  Then  cried  the  bunting,  "Who  is  this  who  eats  his  children?" 
"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  bear.  "Yes,  this  root  resembles  my 
child's  foot!"  Then  the  elf  fled  and  the  bear  moaned,  "Where  have 
my  children  gone?  They  are  cooked  and  dried  with  caeomites!" 
Then  he  said  to  the  bunting,  ' '  I  will  go  and  follow  him,  and  I  will  kill 
him  if  I  overtake  him.  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  overtake  him,  but  I 
wintry." 
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THE  OLD  PEOPLE^G 

le-lo"  hoti'pota"a'L  hokot' i'cnoma-ie  umk'we'L 

Long  ago  the  people  the  not  believed  in   world. 

kicNo'ma-ic  hot^xai"  pi'cxo-t  hotana't  ki-'sili'p 

Believed  the  bear.  Ate  they  the  seed.  All 

k'ona-'ka  t^Mi'cxot  le-lo"  hot' ipotaha-'L  kicxo-'tene 

root  ate  they  long  ago  the  people.  Were  poor 

hot'ipotaha'L  le-lo"  ts 'ka'te-laxka-'^  kera'  panie'lo4 

the  people  long  ago.         Naked,  no  pantaloons. 

pi'cxot  kas  tepaste'n'  pe'cxo-t  kas  taa'p' 

Ate  they  only  root,  ate  they  only  deer 

tmi'cxo't  ki-'sili'p'  hawaT  ^xoyo-tela 'p '  homat' e'lak 

to  eat.  All  therefore  lived  they  the  animals 

tuwela-'k'  koxo'yo-tela'pt'o'  t'o-sa'xten'  kicxaV 

in  this  land;  they  lived  did  the  birds.  They  ate 

mu'i'  hot'ipo't'  tax  map'  ke'ta-i  lime'N 

antelope,  the  Indian,  and  rabbit.  They  made  blanket 

hutik'e-'so't  tacne'L  me'tamt' ele'  pet'ene-'k'o' 

the  to  protect.  Some  when  hunted  they  shot  him 

hop'a'c  a'mepe'cxoto  top'a'c  ta'mepetakt' ona'siL 

the  elk.         Then  ate  him  did         the  elk.         Then  made  did  the  acorn  mush. 

ta'mepetak  to-ni'su'  fo-kVmta'  tc'e^'lo'to' 

Then  made         did  the  skirt         of  the  tule,         wrapped  him  did 

hopa'so'  pa-'xo'  totc'aname"  tc'a-'mo'  hopa'so' 

the  her  child,         put  him         in  the  cradle,         wrapped  him         the  her  child. 

ta'miyi  ki-'to'  ma'a-'u'  hopa'so'  'umtitcVm' 

Then  went,         went   did,         carried  him,         the  her  child         on  back; 

ma'a'wu  hop'e-'talo'  ua-'wel  ne'ij'  he-Lka'' 

carried  him  the  carrying  basket.  Went  bring  wild  seeds, 

n^'ij'  hopa'siL  no'iyo'ton'  k'a'p'  pVpex 

brought         the    chia,         gathered   again         acorn,         china    oak. 

a'miyax  mt'a-'M  po-L  xwe'nto'  la'mto'  kera' 

Then  came         to  house,         roasted,         arrived  did,         ate  did.         Not 

kuyumts'e-'na'i  hu-ma't^Lta  pa'xa-iyot  na'i' 

not  knew  the  whites;  afraid  they,  ran 

humt'opo'iyela'  ci'tLip  t'a-cNe'L  pu'lux  umte-'likUen 

into   mountains;  died  they.         Some         entered         into   caves. 

Long  ago  the  people  did  not  believe  in  the  world;  they  believed 
in  (like  ?)  the  bear.  They  ate  all  kind  of  seeds  and  roots  and  were 
very  poor.     They  were  naked  and  wore  no  trousers;  they  ate  only 
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roots  and  venison.  Then  all  the  animals  lived  in  this  land  and  all  the 
birds.  The  Indians  ate  antelope  and  rabbit.  They  made  blankets  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold.  Some  hunters  were  able  to  shoot 
elk  and  ate  them.  They  made  acorn  mush.  They  made  dresses  of 
tule.  The  women  wrapped  up  their  children  and  put  them  in  the 
cradle  and  carried  them  on  their  backs.  They  also  took  their  carrying 
baskets  and  gathered  wild  seeds,  chia  and  acorns  from  the  china  oak. 
When  they  returned  they  roasted  the  seeds  and  ate  them.  They  were 
not  familiar  with  the  white  people  and  were  frightened  when  they 
came.  They  escaped  into  the  mountains;  some  died  and  some  hid  in 
caves. 

THE  ECLIPSE47 

kekake'ms^li's  lelo"  ce'tipona"  cmak'a-'i 

Was  I  in  San  Luis  formerly.  Dead  the  sun,  dark, 

ts'ne'tcL  me-'ten'  poxna"  ta-meti'c''o'p  bona" 

cold.  When  again  rose  sun  then  beheld  the  sun. 

cxa'lhotipo-"t '  ta'me.alsa-'lotipota'ha-L  ka-ki'nyi' 

Frightened  the  people.  Then  prayed  the  people,  thought 

tiyino"  umk'waL  p^cxai'to'"^  tamets'e-'tenhotiput'a-L 

that  finish         world.         Dawned  then.         Then  content  again  the  people, 

na'lyeton'  to'ixto'  ce'tep^na" 

awaited  again         one  more         dead  sun. 

I  was  in  San  Luis  Obispo  when  there  was  an  eclipse.    It  was  dark 

and  chill.    When  the  sun  rose,  it  appeared  eclipsed.    The  people  were 

frightened  and  prayed;  they  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  had 

come.    Then  the  sun  came  out  again  and  they  were  relieved,  awaiting 

the  next  eclipse. 

THE  TOENAD048 

ya'mo  ke  hots'a-kaT  ts'a'kai  k'e'weL 

Saw  I  the  wind.  Wind  north, 

ts'a'kai  p'a-'nol'  ki'k'ate-tep'  hots'akai  p'a-'noL 

wind  south,  they  contended  the  wind  south. 

ta'mecxa'lo-t '  cxa'lok'e  na'ik^e  tum'petl-'ockoY 

Then  frightened,  frightened  I,  ran  I.  Then  fell  the  snake 

t'ca'  me-po'cxai  ta'metumts  ahe'L  cmot'  ts'ahe'L 

water.  When   dawned,  then  fell  snow,  thick  snow. 

a'metom'  k'a'une'L  mepecxa-ito'  ta'melalua'p 

Then  fell         hail.  When  dawned  did  then  ceased. 

na'  ts'a-'lamkwaL  ta'miya-tek  ne'uk'e-  t'a-'kata 

Sun  clear.  Then  went  I,  brought  I  wood. 


47  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916. 
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ta'meco-n'  t'a'aV'''  ta-'melalo  xo-'tapai'  tamiya-tek 

Then  kindled  fire.         Then  threw  out         the  ashes.         Then  went  I 

tene"  t'ca'  neiik'efca'  a'mexwe-ntek  tene" 

to  fetch  water.         Brought  I  water.         Then  arrived  I         to  fetch 

t'ca'  ta'me-tak  xolamaV"^'  ta'melamtekt^  o^ 

water.  Then  made  the  food.  Then  ate  I  did; 

tamenal-k'eTo'  ta'miya-tek  kike-'to'  n^ijVeto' 

then  filled  I  did.         Then  went  I;         went  I  did.         Brought  I  did, 

pehetc'na'p'koke  ta-'katA  ta'miyaxtekf  o '  naye'mk^e' 

chopped  I  wood.  Then  came  I  did,  brought  I 

ta-'katA  iimti'tc  'o  'p 

wood  on  shoulder. 

I  saw  the  winds ;  the  north  wind  and  the  south  wind  battled.  Then 
I  was  frightened  and  ran.  Torrents  of  rain  fell.  When  the  morn- 
ing dawned  there  was  snow,  thick  snow.  And  the  hail  fell.  "When  it 
dawned  they  ceased,  and  the  sun  came  out  clear.  Then  I  went  and  got 
wood  and  kindled  the  fire.  Then  I  threw  out  the  ashes  and  went  to 
get  water.  When  I  arrived  with  the  water  I  cooked  breakfast.  Then 
I  ate  and  became  filled  and  then  went  and  chopped  wood  and  brought 
it  to  the  house  on  my  shoulder. 

THE  FAMINE  YEAE49 
le-lo"  k'a-no'  lice'  ckomolice"  kerale'cxai' 

Long   ago  thin  year,  bad   year,  no   rain. 

la'pai  lice'  tike'rala-mau'  pe'cxo-t  paxa'k 

Three  year  that  no  food.  Ate  they  bones 

ma'fa-L  t'ot'o-'iyo'  t'oxo'L  pamo"  tamepetaktona'sii- 

white  pounded  mortar.  Ate,  then  made  acorn  mush 

topat'a'k  kerama"t  kerataa"p  k 'aneketc' a-" 

manzanita.  No  animals,  no  deer.         Thin  great. 

kicxa-'uo         seneste'L         toke'cxo-tene '         tipotaha'L         tameti'ka' 
They  ate  alfilerillos.  Poor  people.  Then  was 

t'oi'  tc4ne"  poku't'xo'  t'o'ix^^  pa'so' 

one  old   woman  killed   him  one  her   son, 

pi'cxo'  papa-'to'  ko'Lfa'L  opa'so'  ta'mexwen 

ate  him,  roasted  him.         Was  hungry         the  her  sou.         Then  came 

o'asa-'k'o'  ta'mepeteneto'  o'ape-'u'  la'pai  tit'e'ni' 

the  his  uncle;         then  shot  arrows  did         the  her  brother         three         arrows, 

pecxo 'pa'so'  lale-'xo'  oko'xe-'cto'  pe'cxo'  xelk'a" 

ate  him  her  son.         Shot  her,         not  buried  did,         ate  her         coyote. 

k'ane-"  ketc^a"lelo"  otipotaha-'L  okucitiip 

Scarcity  great  formerly.  The  people  not  they  died, 

49  Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916. 
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okMa-i'yal'  umla-'mka  pi'cxo-t  ho-cmaiyi'k' 

the  that  live(i  on  coast;         ate  they  the  abalones, 

tcVhaliltena'  umticu"'^o't  keralama'u'  powa-'tka 

thin  in  their  breasts.  No  food,  seaweed 

t^  mi'cxo ' 
to  eat. 

Once  there  was  a  famine  year,  a  bad  year.  For  three  years  there 
was  no  rain  and  no  food.  They  ate  bleached  bones  pounded  in  the 
mortar,  and  acorn  mush  made  of  manzanitas.  There  were  no  deer  and 
no  meat ;  it  was  a  great  famine.  The  poor  people  ate  alfilerillo  seeds. 
One  old  woman  killed  and  roasted  and  ate  her  son ;  was  very  hungry. 
Then  her  brother  came  and  killed  her  with  three  arrows  because  she 
had  eaten  her  child.  They  did  not  bury  her  but  left  her  to  be  eaten 
by  the  coyotes.  It  was  a  great  famine.  But  the  people  who  lived  on 
the  shore  did  not  die  because  they  ate  abalones.  But  even  they  were 
thin  because  they  had  nothing  but  seaweed  to  eat. 

THE  EAETHQUAKE50 

leskosna'tpeteko'  kekai'yot 'ewe"  yi'te'^  hola'k' 

When  was  child  was  earthquake.  Shook  the  ground; 

ke'xitc'nop  hola-'k'  umticu'^ec  t'a-'M  ka'kinyi' 

split  the  ground  at  Cholam.  Then  we  thought 

t'eyimkwe'L  cxa'lhoka'  luVale'"^^  lice'  teka'melep 

that  would  end  world.       Frightened  we.       Long  ago       years.       To  come  out 

hocwa"Nto  te-la'k'  ketc'a"  yite'^ak'  huma't' 

the  fish  did         of  ground.         Great         earthquake.         The  animals 

cxa'lho'  hotc'xa"  t'oyetewe'  t'ola-'k'  hota-'kata 

frightened         the  water         of  the  quaking         of  the  earth.         The  trees, 

hop'afne'lat         ko'xote'p         tela-'k'         ce-'p'etep^  alasa-'ltenex 

the  oaks         they  bent         to  earth.         Frightened,         prayed  they 

p  'telo-to 

bellies. 

When  I  was  a  child  there  was  an  earthquake ;  the  earth  shook  and 
the  ground  cracked  in  Cholam.  We  were  frightened  and  thought  that 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  It  was  many  years  ago.  The  fish 
came  out  of  the  ground ;  it  was  a  great  earthquake.  The  animals  were 
frightened  at  the  water  from  the  earthquake.  The  oak  trees  bent  to 
the  earth  and  the  people  were  frightened  and  fell  on  their  faces  and 
prayed. 


Told  by  Maria  Ocarpia,  1916. 
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PART  IV.  VOCABULARY 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  discussion,  all  the  data  available 
were  collected  and  transferred  to  card-index  and  arranged  under  their 
respective  stems.  As  the  data  were  large,  a  considerable  body  of  mate- 
rial was  thus  secured  which  is  presented  in  the  following  pages  both 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  accompanying  texts  and  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  with  other  Indian  languages.  Unfortunately  it 
will  never  be  of  any  practical  value,  as  the  Salinan  dialects  are  doomed 
to  extinction  in  a  very  few  years. 

Practically  all  the  material  here  presented  is  from  three  sources, 
the  forms  collected  by  myself  from  the  surviving  natives  in  recent 
years,  those  recorded  by  Sitjar  more  than  a  century  ago  and  published 
in  his  Vocabulary  and  those  recorded  by  Henshaw  in  1884  for  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  To  these  have  been  added  a  very 
small  number  from  the  vocabularies  of  De  la  Cuesta,  Yates  and  Gould, 
Coulter  and  Taylor.  The  forms  recorded  by  Henshaw  are  for  the 
most  part  phonetically  correct  and  required  but  few  and  uniform 
changes  to  make  them  conform  to  the  most  modern  phonetic  usage. 

The  largest  extant  vocabulary  of  Salinan  is  that  of  Fray  Buena- 
ventura Sitjar,  for  a  long  time  the  resident  padre  of  San  Antonio 
Mission.  This  is  quite  large  but  almost  inaccessible  to  the  student  on 
account  of  the  faulty  system  of  orthography  employed.  Practically  all 
the  characters  of  the  English  alphabet  with  the  exception  of  v  and  w 
are  found,  and  in  addition,  many  superscript  characters,  characters 
crossed  by  others  and  by  lines,  besides  various  diacritical  marks  such 
as  asterisks,  crosses,  acute  and  grave  accents  and  subscript  accents, 
compounded  characters  and  other  similar  usages.  Comparison  shows 
that  no  uniformity  has  been  followed  in  the  orthography,  rendering 
the  work  quite  useless  for  one  unacquainted  with  the  language. 

Most  of  the  characters  naturally  have  the  approximate  value  of 
their  correspondents  in  Spanish  but  the  sounds  not  found  in  Spanish 
require  some  explanation. 

The  alveolar  stop  t  evidently  gave  Sitjar  his  greatest  trouble  and 
has  been  written  most  variantly  as  z,  c,  zp,  tz,  tzz,  tzp,  ts,  pc,  ch,  c 
crossed  by  a  line,  etc. 

The  fortis  stop  was  generally  expressed  by  an  asterisk  after  the 
vowel. 
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The  alveolar  sibilant  c  was  written  as  x,  ch  or  z. 

The  dental  sibilant  s  is  found  as  s,  z,  ss,  zz,  etc. 

z  has  been  found  standing  for  t,  tzz  for  ts,  x  for  ts,  x  for  s,  etc. 

Most  of  the  other  phonetic  peculiarities,  such  as  qu  and  c  for  k, 
g  and  j  for  x,  ch  for  tc,  etc.,  are  explicable  by  the  ordinary  usages  of 
Spanish. 

An  initial  consonantal  cluster  is  generally  preceded  by  a  preposed 
vowel,  evidently  on  the  analogy  of  Spanish. 

On  the  whole  the  orthography  is  so  irregular  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  its  accuracy  unless  checked  up  by  modern  researches. 
When  this  is  done  it  is  seen  that  the  change  in  the  language  has  been 
very  slight  in  the  century  and  more  which  has  intervened  since  the 
completion  of  the  vocabulary. 

Sit  jar's  vocabulary  has  therefore  been  transcribed  to  phonetic 
characters  as  accurately  as  possible  following  the  evidence  presented 
in  cases  where  the  modern  form  has  been  preserved.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  forms  taken  from  Sit  jar  and  absent  in  the  modern  material 
are  accompanied  by  the  sign  (S). 

In  a  few  cases  of  possible  confusion,  forms  from  the  San  Miguel 
dialect  have  been  accompanied  by  the  sign  (M). 

The  lexical  forms  have  first  been  arranged  in  their  several  cate- 
gories as  nouns,  verbs  and  so  forth, .  and  in  some  cases  further  sub- 
divided. They  have  then  been  arranged  in  several  columns  giving  the 
Antoniano  form,  the  Migueleno  form,  the  plural  form,  which  unless 
specially  noted  is  from  the  Antoniano  dialect,  and  finally  the  meaning. 
In  these  columns  the  ordinary  alphabetic  order  has  been  followed  for 
convenience  in  consultation. 

In  very  many  cases,  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  forms  and  to  the 
presence  of  prefixes,  infixes  and  suffixes,  the  exact  form  has  been 
impossible  to  determine.  In  such  cases  the  doubtful  elements  are 
enclosed  within  parentheses.  In  the  case  of  verbal  stems,  those  occur- 
ring only  once,  and  for  this  reason  of  doubtful  accuracy,  are  preceded 
by  an  asterisk. 

NOMINAL  STEMS 


ANIMALS 

Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

awa.'ten 

a.we-te'^ 

awa.'tneL 

fly 

cat' 

^ 

bullhead-fish 

ca'knil 

cra'knil 

Lewis  woodpecker 

ca.xwe 

sa-xe 

ca.xten 

bird 

ska'tata 

cko-'tato 

ground-owl,  gray  til 
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Antoniano 

Migueleho 

Plural 

Meaning 

ck  'an 

ek  'an ' 

prairie-falcon 

cka.k' 

cka.k' 

ska.'k 'tenat 

crow 

ck'ot 

ck'ot 

sk  'o'teLet 

snake,  worm,  grub 

clot 

gull 

cmaiyi'k ' 

abalone 

cukunin' ' 

cokonoi'' 

horned-owl 

ciiwa'^ 

cowa' 

cuwa'^  NeL 

skunk 

cii-mk  'o'm ' 

eamko'  'm 

cumk  'omona'neL 

squirrel 

cu'n  'cun ' 

small  ducks 

swan 

cwa'  'N 

ewa-ne't 

fish 

swakaka' 

cwa-kek  'a' ' 

lizard 

e'cece 

ee'eesi 

gopher 

emace' 

male  squirrel 

e.ts' 

pinacate 

etskutcha'ten 

tarantula-hawk 

tikV 

i'ke 

tik'eneL 

louse 

ilka't 

ilka't 

ant 

kalep  'a'n 

kelep  'a'n 

Mexican  bluebird 

kats'a-ne'L 

small  birds 

kalau 

blue-crested  jay 

kalwatcai' 

k'aluatc'a'i 

house-finch 

ka'lak^ 

kalak' 

kalak'  ne'L 

goose,  crane 

kaca'p 

mosquito 

kacala' 

kaculo' 

grasshopper 

kiope'ts 

Lawrence 's   goldfinch 

k'cu'i 

kitcili'tna 

kingfisher 

klau'it 

band-tailed  pigeon 

koP 

koL 

kolane'L 

hare 

kocai'ye 

tarantula 

k  'aiya'k' 

mountain-quail 

kiltau' 

k'elt^u'^ 

red  abalones 

la'kana 

spider 

La'ma 

gray  rabbit 

la" 

lap' 

raven 

lape' 

tarantula-hawk 

leaf 

helpa't ' 

leat'ten 

duck 

Ime'm' 

leme'  'm 

wasps,  bees 

le'ponta 

teal 

le'rporti 

le-'rpati 

Gambel's  sparrow 

LkV 

helk'a' 

elk  'ane'L 
elk  'a'lekten 

coyote 

loina' 

t'lai 

Canada  goose 

lowe'cat ' 

small  antelope 

ma'kiL 

ma'kel 

rat 

map' 

map' 

map  'tenat 
map'a-'nel 

rabbit 

masau'hal 

masau'wel 

eel 

matse'ko 

mats'e'ko' 

chipmunk 

ma'ts'we'P 

humming  bird 

mu'i' 

mu'i' 

antelope 

naiyok ' 

clams 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

FJural 

Meaning 

naka'k 

pocket-gopher 

note* 

young  antelope 

ac 

p^ac 

aete'n, 
astenat 

elk 

pela/k.a' 

pala.'kak ' 

California  woodpecker 

patalti 

two-pronged  buck 

pe.'lts  'e 

humming  bird 

pete'ts 

ruby-crowned  wren 

pi'ukute 

lark  finch 

p'  u'lxoi^ 

sucker 

sam' 

snam 

wildcat 

santon 

black  ant 

sapele' 

shrike 

sektai.kna 

one-pronged  buck 

senese 

stinking  ant 

septa'L 

unidentified   fish 

senkahl 

senk  'oL 

snake 

sepo 

doe 

selo-'i' 

mouse 

siata'nil 

swallow 

sit 

set' 

ca-non  finch 

sik 

red-headed    woodpecker 

sitaipin 

animal 

skalo' 

whippoorwill 

skele'le 

skele.'le 

sparrow-hawk 

ska-'u 

blue  crane 

sk'e."n 

shellfish 

skaiya' ' 

s  'kai'ya 

skaiyana'neL 

raccoon 

sk  'almo'k ' 

sk  'almok ' 

sk  'almok  'oten 

rat 

slipo'po 

green-winged  teal 

smate/xan 

quail 

smo'kat 

smo'ket 

bee 

sme.koi' 

smekoi' 

smekoiiten 

rattlesnake 

smohel 

female  skunk 

smokok  'e' 

smokike' 

mole 

smic 

cat 

sai'yu 

snai 

saiyane'L 

eagle 

sna-k 

sna'k 

kangaroo-rat,  tusa 

soko'ko 

soko'ko 

butterfly 

so'ha 

spotted  faun 

sopokan 

very  small  ant 

spe.k' 

spi-k' 

red-tailed  hawk 

sp^  oko' ' 

burrowing  owl 

sto' 

sto' 

fox 

sumhe 

young  squirrel 

stamaka'la 

bat 

suhao'ye 

bat 

swe'ho 

swi/yo 

black-shining  flycatcher 

swaa' 

male   coyote 

taJwa/x 

crane 

ta'lmui 
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Antoniaiio 

MigueleTio 

Plural 

Meaning 

taka'la 

nuthatch 

ta'nukupel 

Lawrence's  goldfinch 

tapte'L 

crane 

tena'k 

woodpecker 

tepee' 

male  antelope 

tesik' 

teei'k ' 

ticik  'neL 

owl 

te.'u 

tewe' 

pelican 

tik^mo'^ 

pigeon 

time'hai 

worm 

titc^k 

te'tc' 

great  California  vulture 

t'ma'cax 

badger 

t'o/i 

seal 

t'  o.'io 

badger 

t'sne 

sea-otter 

fa'i 

whale 

t'ai' 

tahi 

bluejay 

ta-yiL 

taiyeL ' 

tayiLtena'x 

flea 

taitc'a.'tak 

crab 

ta.li.ye" 

serpent 

ta'  'muL 

t'a'muL 

ta'  'multenax 

puma 

taa" 

taa'  'p 

taatne'L 

deer 

tapilale 

bat 

ta.xwe'ne ' 

t^  a-xwe'n ' 

turtledove 

taxai' ' 

t^  Axai' ' 

taxai'yukten 

bear 

tawai 

tawe' 

tawaiiten 

turtle 

tetiyau' 

t^  eteyau 

tetiyauuten 

salmon 

tike' 

t'ike" 

kingbird 

t'i.kola' 

small  frog 

tinele'' 

serpent 

t'iope" 

grubs,   worms 

t^oiysle" 

mountain  lizard 

tooloc 

to.lo'c 

toolecna'neL 

gray   squirrel 

t^o.'xo 

to.xo" 

t^  o.'xolanel 

wolf 

tea 

tea 

curved-bill    thrush 

tca'la 

teal 

Brewer's  blackbird 

tc  'am ' 

tc'a'Mi 

red-shafted    woodpecker 

tc^e.P 

cricket 

tc'ele'u' 

bluejay 

tc  'e'mtcem 

bat 

tcik' 

tc'iktcik 

fishhawk 

tcoana'hi 

taau' 

caterpillar 

ts'aike" 

mottled  snake 

tsV'L 

yellow-bellied  woodpecker 

tsVfenek' 

owl 

ts'ope'n 

sopne't 

ts  'ope'nlax 

spider 

wakeno' 

red-winged   blackbird 

wa.'kit 

wa'kat ' 

wakitten 
*wa'kat  't^  a'L 

frog 

wa'lwal ' 

bullbat 

wa^c 

watc' 

Oregon  bunting 

wau 

white  goose 
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Antoniafio 

Migueleno 

witcele' ' 

wetcele' ' 

we-t^lo' ' 

we'tok 

xaii'k 

xalau' ' 

xane'o 

xakele' 

xapailo' ' 

atce'tc 

xatca'tc' 

xom 

xo.'  'mi 

ho'mlik^ 

xopne'l 

xo.pNe'L 

xutc 

xutca-i 

a.pela.'i 

am  el 

a."ak 

o/p'  ak 

aa'cx 

acx 

axwe'm 

a.'u 

ca'lo 

ca'MteL 

cipainism 

cma-'i 

ckV'il 

cukaiel 

cuke.'net 

coke'net^ 

co'wat 

co'wan 

cuwa'n 

cu-la-'t^  soJo 

cpai'atak 

eiwi's 

e.'lek' 

elik 

e/net' 

e'nenat 

e'ntat 

ecax 

aca'x 

etala-k 

etca-i' 

ei'tc'ai' 

ita"l 

e'taL 

epa.'l 

i'paL 

e-xiwai ' 

exoxo' 

ihoho' 

ewa'la 
ets^  e'  'u 
icaha.'l 
icxe.'u 


icele' 


exas 
ewa'l 

its'  e' 'p 

isxa-L 

icxe.'p 


i'cilip' 


Plural 

Meaning 

bluejay,  bunting 

martin 

woodpecker 

mussel 

crane 

ground  tit 

lizard 

yellow-billed   magpie 

roadrunner,  ground 

cuckoo 

quail 

red-headed  vulture 

xoste'n 

dog 

Y  PARTS 

finger,  toe 

axa-'k 

head 

aasxaknel 

liver 

axwenlax 

skin,   hide 

animal's  heart 

shell  of  egg 

corpse 

sole 

cheek 

lung 

eye 

poison  of  snake 

calf  of  leg 

sola.'xo 

testicles 

beard 

spine 

elekne'l 

mouth 

xe'net 

nose 

ear 

ecaxneL 

feathers,  whiskers 

etalakneL 

antlers 

etcaiila.'x 

neck 

shoulder 

epa'ne'L 

tongue 

e-xiwilai 

heart 

exoxa'lax 

brain 

exoten 

exotenax 

body 

fish  scales 

ets'^  e'wulax 

tail 

urine 

icxepa-'l 

foot 

icxe"e,  icxe'xe' 

icxe.ple't 

isi.lewula'x 

nails 
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Antoniaho 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

ico" 

ieu' ' 

breast 

ick'o"ol 

icok'alet 

ear 

ikau' ' 

ikau' 

body- 

ika'n 

ika' 

belly 

ita.la'k^ 

horn 

ita'c 

urine 

itsVlto' 

point  of  wing 

ihalte'ya 

saliva 

ka'ke  'It  'a 

testicles  of  animal 

kacwatni'lea 

ke'cxauL 

eyelash,  eyelid 

ke'o 

kelao 

knuckle 

ko.'la'le' 

ko.'latLe ' 

penis 

k'uwoke.'t^ 

ko'naki'  t 

hair 

kuma'n 

belly  of  fish 

la'k  'oi' 

la'k'ai 

neck 

lamha't 

dung 

le-'wet' 

lips 

Lko.'ikHen' 

lokoiyini' 

beard 

lo'kon 

lu'kana 

rump 

lo'taL 

palm 

ma'pok 

ma'puk' 

thigh 

mas 

pubic  hair 

mat' 

ma't' 

ma't^e'lak' 

meat,  flesh,  animal 

mata-'n 

mata'n 

matane'l 

limb 

me.'n 

me'nen 

mee'n 

hand 

eno'  'ol 

noL 

penis 

notapka'co 

dung 

o'oi' 

trunk,  body 

uca't 

oca-'t 

ucate'l 

tears 

o'naVi^ 

waist 

otewo'ts'o' 

feather 

o'xot 

oxote'n 

testicles 

a/kat' 

pa.'kata 

akat'  Ne'L 

blood 

akainai' 

pakenai' 

animal 's    womb 

a'katcanai 

paktaina' 

thumb,  big  toe 

p'xat^ 

p^xat 

p'  xa'teLet 

excrement,    intestines 

pa'telpai 

third  finger  or  toe 

axa.'k^ 

paxa'k 

axa-kten 
axa-'kLet 

bone 

pa'mat 

carrion 

pena-'no 

pena'n 

milk 

pe.nik'ad 

throat 

oxwe'm ' 

p^oxe'm' 

tendon,    ligament 

setilkai' 

ske'nluwe 

first  finger 

sie'f^ 

feather 

skan 

stomach 

aske't,  sw7t 

skaniltai, 
kane'lt'o 

rib 

askwe't,  swet 

heel,    sole,    talons 

skoikne' 

sxkoi' ' 

chin,  beard 

smo'kutu 

animal's  windpipe 

sni'pik 

bones  of  wing 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

so'non 

sa'nan 

leg 

sa'tik 

soti'k 

elbow 

sa.'nat ' 

spa'nat 

skin,  hide 

se'kel 

spe'keL 

eyebrow 

spoke't 

spoke't 

fur,  hair 

spuk 

muscle 

suluknai' 

tooth 

taknat 

takna't 

sweat 

tamai 

third  toe 

fan 

animal's  tongue 

te-rwa'k 

second  toe 

titaka'L 

te.tek^  EneL 

egg 

tema'i 

bird's   entrails 

te'rk 

tie'k 

animal's  gall 

teteka'i 

tete'ka 

animal's  joint 

tetse'lel 

titsele'l 

rattles  of  snake 

tikai'e 

bird's  crest 

tilta'l 

breast  of  fish 

titertikup 

knuckle 

tito'k 

second  finger 

titcV'mo' 

ti'tc  'o'  'm 

back 

titcai 

wrist 

toho'l 

to'hul 

lung,  gizzard 

tolola'i 

animal's   windpipe 

tulalna'i 

bird's  crest 

ta.L 

ta.xL 

forehead 

ta.t 

t^aL 

skin,  hide,  flesh 

t  'e'pen 

t'e'pen 

tepenla'x 

belly 

t  'ka'ten 

t'ka'tna.x 

buttocks,  anus 

to'poi 

t^  o'p'  oi 

topoiilax 

knee 

t  'o'puk 

t  'ne'puk^ 

topokLe't 

arm,  wing 

t  'caknel 

gills 

tce'nya 

glans  penis 

tcokelti'nai 

ankle 

uca.t^ 

lips 

ule.'t' 

oi'Lit 

le.'het 

teeth 

u. 

u. 

face 

uprent 

upe'nt 

fat 

xapi'cucwe.t 

navel 

BOTANICAL  TEEMS 

atLo-'s 

wild  oats 

awu'  'l 

awuL ' 

bark 

a-xo'L 

axone'L 

tule 

avexte'ya 

ayextel  'i'ya 

seed 

ca'l 

ca'ltine 

bud 

ck'ua' 

quijara  de  pala 

ck'alo'^ 

large  soap-root 

cpo'k  'at' 

clover 

cpoku'mt  'a 

ca'tala 


brush 
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AntoniaFw 

Migiieleno 

Phiral 

Meaning 

ctan' 

stanane'L 

leaf 

elpo'no 

blackberries 

he.Lka'' 

wild  seeds 

k'a.t' 

kat 

k  'atsane'l 

hay,  grass 

k  'a.'ciL 

sunflower 

k  'a'mta' 

tule 

k^a' 

kap' 

ka'te'L 

acorn 

ka'pitc ' 

small  young  oaks 

k'e 

k'e 

large  pine  nut 

k  'e.'ciapowat 

fern  root 

k'eso'i' 

tuna 

ketipui 

ketipoilax 

cedar 

ko  'iYl 

root 

k  'olopopo' 

melon 

k'ona.'ka 

bulb,  wild  potato 

kotc  'e'L 

cacomite 

ku'katak 

forest 

makawi' ' 

makewe' 

makawili' ' 

flower 

matai'  'yi 

milkweed 

mo-noi'  'yi 

toloacke 

mopa'k' 

laurel 

mucuelit 

ivy 

o-pis 

wild  grape 

pa'siL 

pa'siL 

chia 

p  'a'pex 

post  oak 

at' 

p'a.'H 

atne'L 
*p  'at'  ne'lat 

white  oak 

pat'  ax 

pat'  a'k 

pat'  axten 

manzanita 

askle't 

paxa'kiL 

live  oak 

poca" 

buckeye 

posxe't 

willow 

petL 

grass 

peyexte'to' 

seedlings 

powa'tka 

seaweed 

pamputen 

fruit 

tenpute's 

fruit 

saxe't 

mescal 

seneste'L 

alfilerillos 

smat 

brush 

smo' 

acorn 

smo'kumeL 

clover 

sxau'wit' 

acorn 

tana't 

seeds 

tana'st 

wicker 

tate' 

grains 

tetai' 

small  soap-root 

teta'p'ko.L 

elderberries 

tepa's 

tepa'so 

root 

t'  io'i 

oak 

t'i'pi' 

acorn 

t'Ma 

mescal 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Flural 

Meaning 

t'  oma's 

grass 

tema.'L 

milkweed 

t'  onawa' ' 

grass  for  baskets 

toipen 

gooseberries 

taiya'c 

flower  of  mescal 

ta.'ka'at^ 

ta.'kata 

tak  'ane'L 

wood 

tala'  'm 

toela'm 

tobacco 

ta'pin 

tamoina'co 

stump  of  tree 

tata 

ta.To' 

fruit 

tepasteN 

root 

tetaco 

tita'cu 

juice 

t^o^ 

t'o' 

totene'l 

pine  nuts 

toki 

brush 

tc'e-'lak 

barsalillo 

tc^o' 

pine 

tc'  0'L9 

wood  for  pipe 

ts'eta'kiL 

chuckberries 

xa'ke 

spine 

xo'le 

acorn 

hasli't^ 

live  oak 

ha'siL 

acorn 

MANUFACTURED    OBJECTS 

ai'ye^ 

wooden  pestle 

a'cime 

a'cime 

paper,  book 

a'ne-n 

pillow 

taaneka 

apenik 

necklace 

aso'L 

cord,  line,  string 

alokoni'ya 

alokotini'ya 

oven 

conomo" 

comb 

(t)cik^ 

tca.k 

tca.k^eL 

knife 

cenii' 

cik^Enai' 

fish-spear 

cW 

cla' 

cla 'at 

coil  basket 

clemiy  'a 

cle-mi/ 

coat 

co'pa 

needle 

cotole' 

feather  headdress 

e'tapalepi 

breech-cloth 

(t)a.m,  (t)e.m 

(t^)a.M 

tama-'neL 

ta-ma'ten 

ta-ma.tenax 

ta.ma-niLax 

tamaNiLten 

house 

elkai'tingey  'a 

door 

(t)e'tak 

(t)eta'xk 

awl 

ek'es 

blanket 

et  'oi  'yiN ' 

et  'eyini' ' 

et  'eyitinai' 

arrow 

icemet 

bed 

ioko'c 

breech-cloth 

itxau' 

cane 

kanelt'  o' 

storage-basket 

k  'ualane'l 

kanelt'o' 

jewelry 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno                Plural 

Meaning 

keluktu'xne 

keluktuxtine         prison 

kitpe'lel 

paint 

kitpekle'y  'a 

ligature 

k  'enin 

k'one'' 

acorn-bread 

kua.p^ 

k^  uwap' 

sweat-house 

laha'm 

laxa'M 

door 

lemi',  lime'N 

rabbit-skin  blanket 

moxweto 

sack,  bag 

mawe'ya' 

jiet-sinker 

mosiwe' 

fish-pole 

asi'l 

na'siL 

acorn  atole 

client 

whiskey 

o'nus 

o.ni'su' 

skirt 

oxwa't 

moccasins 

ame'ya 

pana'me 

quiver 

payosne' ' 

whistle 

pane',  p'an'E 

pestle 

pape'ye 

beads 

paxuwe' 

bow 

pasuwe'r 

doll 

p  'a'toL 

carrying-basket 

peu/' 

bones  for  game 

pili 

pe  'LI 

pil 

umawi' ' 

pomnawD'  't. 

arrow-straightener 

salinhe'ya 

fish-net 

sa.ma'k' 

winnowing-tray 

sap^  k^  a'ts ' 

seed-granary 

sas 

acorn-meal 

sekeuetni'a 

oUa,  pot 

setami'ya 

cap 

sikara'na 

clothes 

ska'ps,  sk  'a'pe^ 

tray,   cooking-basket 

sone'y'a 

snuff 

sokai'kis 

su-kaikis 

floor 

spok  'ai'xa  '=" 

drinking-cup 

t^  a'iL 

trap 

ta'tukat 

meal  of  seeds 

toca'^ 

basket 

tecoino' 

basket-game 

tekausno'  'o 

small  pots 

teki'wi 

bed 

t'  e'ltaL 

hunting-net 

t  'enika/ntec 

bridge 

ta,ple'ya 

t^onople" 

fire-sticks 

ti'cxa' 

money 

te'penca 

tipintca 

whiskey 

tet'amnai 

tet'aut'one" 

rattles 

ticxlols' 

doll 

t'kamatr 

shallow  grave 

t'aa'k 

handle 

t'  a'uun,  t'  o.'nt 

t'ang 

pipe 
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Antoniaiio 

Migueleno 

Flural 

Meaning 

taiia't 

bar,  drill 

tau'usi-'a' 

bed 

tayu'wic 

well 

teme' 

temele'u 

instrument 

to.na/L 

seed-beater 

lopai 

fish-basket 

topo's 

twined-basket 

t'  xo'l 

t^  OXO'L 

mortar 

to'wi'i 

tuwipe' 

towiyili'' 

raft,   boat 

tc  'aname' ' 

baby-carrier 

tcelela'o 

leggings 

tc'oxo'k 

cocoon-rattle 

tcu'leye 

isley 

tcueyke'  'ya 

trap 

tsa'ta 

blanket 

tse'uto 

arrow-point 

ts'wa^keti" 

ts'wa-ke.to" 

ts'wa.ketili" 

hat 

wumotamu' 

wall 

xak'e'i',  xak' 

xak  'eL 
xak  'ten 

bow 

xa'nis 

xe'nes 

beads 

NATUEAL    PHENOMENA 


aiyate'ya 

garden 

asak  'a 

asak  'te'nat 

flint 

(t)ca',  tc'a' 

V  ca ',  t'  ca ',  tc' 

xa' 

water 

capawe' 

tide 

ck'eM 

sea,  ocean 

ckoN 

ckonane'l 

glade,  cave 

co/k'a' 

so'k'a 

co'ka'ateN 
co'kEte'nat 

river,  brook 

co'xwaL 

red  stone 

cotalai' 

c  'pa'talai 

limestone 

(t)cxo' 

cxo' 

(t)cxo.neL 

earth,  ground 

(t)cxa' 

cxap 

(t)ca'paNeL 

stone,  pebble,  rock 

euy 

fire  carried 

icxai 

esxai 

morning,  day 

iki.n 

tike'n 

iki.nil 

nest 

ilpoi 

lake 

iotilak 

yetewe 

iotNela.'k' 

earthquake 

kaiya'ma 

white  clam-shells 

kapili'nsa 

tide 

ke  'eune'L 

k  'a  'une'L 

hail 

ka'we 

sun,  heat 

ket'Me'l' 

lump,  ball 

ket'poi'^ 

hill 

ke'yix 

forest 

k'ci.'kat'i' 

k'ci.'k'et'yi 

slope 

k'co.'luxne 

calaknai' 

k'co-'luktene 

hole,  cave,  hollow 

kutat ' 

buckskin 

lak' 

la.k' 

country,  land 
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Anton  iano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

leia' 

lapV 

wave,  sea 

le'ma 

Lem 

sky 

L0"t0' 

clay 

loiyam 

mountain 

lu'a,  lu'e* 

luaten,  lueHen 

path,  trail 

macala'k 

macila'k 

morning  star 

macita'ma 

shade,  shadow 

moce' ' 

moce' 

mucale' 

charcoal,  flames 

inoc'0''no 

mound,  hill 

na' 

na' 

sun 

pa-'i. ' 

pa.'y' 

cloud 

saiya'  'n 

saiya'pa ' 

rainbow 

smak' 

smak' 

asphaltum,  tar 

sma'k^  ai 

cma'k'  a.'i 

sma'kaiyateL 

night 

sokanto 

lightning 

spe'het 

soot 

ta'pit 

ta'pnit 

storm 

telukutca' 

spring  of  water 

t'en 

prairie 

t^ila.'xten 

rancho,  farm 

tukalalo'pi.cte' 

garden 

t'  uLne 

hill 

taVu^ 

t'a'a'u^ 

ta  'a'uneL 

fire 

ta.kai' ' 

takai' 

salt 

ta.ke' ' 

take' ' 

road 

tcayi'ya 

tapaiye^ 

dust 

ta'te-t 

tatet^ 

smoke 

tatsuwa'n 

tatcwa.'niL 
tatcwa.'niLten 

stars 

tats'o.'opi' 

tats  'o-'pe ' 

moon 

te.le'k^ 

*te.'likHen 

holes,  caves 

tVlowa' 

t  'e'Lxo ' 

t'eluwa'NeL 
t  'elowile 

thunder 

toko'i 

t^i.k'o"Yi 

whirlwind 

taVi 

tapai%  top'ai' 

ashes 

tpoi,  tpo-1, 

tso'la  t'op'o'iya 

*t  'opo'iyela ' 

mountain 

t  ■  o.'poiyip 

Pleiades 

tc  'ewuni' ' 

tc  'anone' ' 

light  of  day 

tc  'umye'L 

tco-mia'L 

tcumiane'L 

ice 

ts  'a-kai' 

ts  'a.kai'^ 

ts  'akaite'nat 

wind 

ts  'ahe/L 

ts  'ahe'L 

ts'axaneL 

snow 

ts  'ensiL 

tsi'ntsin 

sand 

ts  'opo' 

sa'pa 

ts'oponeL 

fog,  frost 

erak'we'L 

umk  'we'L 

world 

xaipke'ya 

escarbason 

PEESONAL  TERMS 

aina'* 

ama" 

paternal  grandfather 

ane'wu 

an§u' 

grandmother 

apai' ' 

apa'i 

mother 

ape-'u' 

brother 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

sa*k 

asa.'k' 

uncle,  mother's  elder 
brother 

apa'c 

father's  younger  sister 

a'teloi,  aya.oi 

aya.eloi 

companion 

atu'kai 

lord,   senor 

a'xomo 

foster  father 

epeselet 

epesele'lmet 

enemy 

e'pex 

exo^  e'pex 

mother 

e'sxa 

temasa'xD 

*te'msaxteii 

cousin,    younger    sister 's 
child    (nephew) 

e'xwat 

oxwa't^ 

mother-in-law 

iko'lu.ne' 

fool 

i'la 

friend 

inexa' 

inelkxa 

relation 

ienxe' 

parent 

insaka' 

insakte'n 

godson,  adopted  son 

ito'l 

itolane'l 

brother 

kact  'elmak' 

hact  'elmilok 

talker 

ka.i 

kadyo" 

elder  brother 

kano'dile 

trader 

k'  e'nca.niL 

God 

ket'ne' 

white  people 

keue'aca' 

uncle 

k'weL 

people 

la 

laN 

husband 

lemikela't 

lamek^  nela/t' 

Coast  Indians 

La'pac 

{father's  elder  brother 

letsV* 

lene" 

lee'tsen 

woman 

lu.wa' ' 

lu-wai' 

*luaya'to 

male,  man 

mace'l 

great-grandchild 

mone" 

mother's  younger  brother 
or  sister 

nene" 

nene' ' 

grandparents 

nunenxa.yo 

congregation 

pas 

father's  elder  sister 

pe' 

pepe' 

elder  sister 

as 

pa'so',  p'a'so 

*pa'seL 

child,  son 

ek' 

pexk 

ekxe'l 

father 

se 

seN 

se.ts'e'n 

wife 

see'l 

girls 

sepxa.' 

child 

setilka'i 

great-great-grandchild 

ska  'ata' ' 

sk  'ata'ten 

infant 

sk'amaxa  n ' 

elf,  dwarf 

sna'tpeteko' 

little  girl 

sotopen 

pet,  guardian 

ste.xa" 

se-mta'N 
^sme.'ten 

boy 

stau",  ctou." 

su'kumku 

skunta.'m 

girl,  maiden 

ta'iyaL 

tema'k 

grandchild 

takacau' 

tekica' 

twins 
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Antoniafio 

Miguelefio 

Plural 

Meaning 

ta' 

okV 

father's  younger  brother 

ta'kin 

ta'ken 

k'ta/nta 

shaman 

ta.k 

to'nak 

child  of  elder  brother 

ta'leu 

brother-in-law 

ta-ma" 

ta-m 

tarn  'a'ten 

man 

te.le" 

tata' 

father 

te'pacek 

child  of  younger  brother 

te'takwa 

slave 

tica"au,  ti'co 

daughter 

t'  icke'M 

t'  ickema'L 

Tularenos 

tienkha 

tie'neLxa 

friend,  family 

timta'L 

elder  brother's   wife 

timu'yo 

congregation 

t'ON 

t'on 

younger  sister 

tos,  t'o-s 

tos 

t  'o'sen 

younger  brother 

tuke'wi 

to'mai' 

daughter-in-law 

tutai'yucap 

blacksmith 

taxate'y  'a 

gathering  of  Indians 

t'ela-t'Nel 

brothers 

te'leM 

t'e.le'm' 

son-in-law 

t'o.'wat',  teho't 

tepo/'t' 

t'u.t'a.'L 
*tipota'lia.L 
*tepot  'ha'lap ' 

Indians,  natives 

tinaihi,  titcon 

titeo'nel 

enemy 

t'  o'xo.ke 

murderer 

tcaiya' ' 

tena'iyaL 

grandchild 

celte' ' 

tc'ene" 

slee'ten 
*tci'iiton 

old  woman 

steluwa' ' 

tcilwai'Yi 

steluwi' ' 

old  man 

t'  sa.'iniya 

former  wife 

wa't^  nak 

nephew 

xa-la",    axala'u 

xala/ 

maternal  grandfather 

hapti' 

widower 

hensi' 

trader,  peddler 

he'uwukulteagui 

.astel 

interpreter 

ani'ya ' 
ats 

atceco' 
a'xa.ti' ' 
V  ica.'kai 

cele' 

cxomck  'i' ' 
e.'ke' 
elka.'p 
elpa'L,    LpaL 

e'nex 
e'  'envi' 


ABSTRACT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  TERMS 

liberality 


cad 


a'tsten  booty 

health 

music 
't'ica'xal  dream,  revelation, 

amulet,  luck 

north  wind 

favor 

direction,  journey 

autumn 

spring,      (summer,     har- 
vest) 

bead  measure 

necessity 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

e'u 

pain,   inconvenience 

ickonmitce'y 'a 

love-sickness 

iewutcni'y'a 

temptation 

ilne' 

summer 

itomu'i  * 

magic  wand,  revelation 

kai'e 

kayte 

carriage,  bringing 

kane'a 

kane' 

cold,  influenza 

k  'aitupke'y  'a 

k  'a'itupkele'ya 

disenterring 

kauo'mtop 

year 

ka.'keL 

ka/kel 

ka.'keltenax 

song 

ka'u 

custom 

k'ane'nxa 

thing   above 

kemi'li 

amulet 

ke'o 

place,  locality 

ketpa.'t 

snake-bite 

k'ewe'L 

k'e'weL 

north,  (west) 

kitse'na 

reflection 

kla'mta, 

kalam 

sore,  scar 

klamte'ya 

konetco 

place 

ko-'nxa' 

poknoyaluna' 

afternoon,  evening 

koto'sna' 

koto'stena 

noise 

kato,  coto 

place 

kwa'lwai 

swelling,  inflammation 

k'wa'l 

season 

kwa'l 

*k  'olciyip 

thing 

la.e'y'a 

pity,  compassion 

la.'mka 

la-'mka 

west,    on    coast,    (south, 
north) 

le.ta'na' 

leta'kna 

noon 

le.c 

lee 

east,    (north,   south) 

lice' 

lice" 

elci'taneL 

year,  winter 

lo'le' 

women's   dance 

mano 

place,  position 

me'seamtca' 

west  wind 

metsiliu 

perforation 

na'  'xo 

quarter,  cardinal  point 

nek 

proposition 

nowa-na' ' 

nowana'p ' 

morning 

oa'ik 

ablution 

p^a.'nlo 

p^xa/nol 

south,  (east) 

paxat ' 

dance 

pok 

sickness 

p'e'nap'e' 

fiesta,  celebration 

p'Le.'to 

pieces,  bits 

sawine' 

dance 

sewananhai 

health 

skael 

skwa'l 

scar,  cut 

sokani'ya 

vision 

ta'kat 

takelet,  talakat 

work,  trade 

ta'LxwaLnal' 

work 

i 
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Antoniano 

Miguelefw 

Plural 

Meaning 

taka' 

gift 

tauiye' 

fever 

tawa't 

east  wind 

ten.a-'so 

happening 

tesene'o 

sickness 

tewia't 

tewililiat 

promise 

tiat^  aula ' 

wound 

tipin,  tipni'ya 

pain 

t^ica.'kai 

sleep 

timni'y'a 

sickness 

titaku 

northwest 

tehoni' 

tihoni' 

medicine 

toye'm 

cause 

tu'o 

composition,   manner 

tewa'cyu 

first  half  of  moon 

tVkai' 

pieces,  bits 

tatil 

cold 

tekeko 

summit 

tinai'o 

flight 

to.'kena' 

to.'kan 

to'kena.teL 

day 

tokne' 

smallpox 

tuxtine 

hells 

tcaka 

tcakoi 

time 

tcinimakwe' 

lie 

tcap 

sickness 

tce'e'y'a 

mark,  sign 

tsip 

tsipe'ti 

pomp 

tsoke' 

battle 

wate' 

law 

pia,  hia 

half  of  cardinal  point 

xapa'tco 

division 

xiwe'i 

men's  dance 

xolowes 

diarrhoea 

xomu'nilit 

sins 

xo'tapleta'na 

xotapluleta'pna 

afternoon 

xuiwai' 

xuyiliwai' 

soul,  memory,  thought 

VERBAL  STEMS 


(k)a' 

ka,  a 

a.,  (k)a.n, 

(S) 

(k)a'h'a 

a'cik'  mek 

a'cek 

a'cer 

acame 

(S) 

aik'nop 

(S) 

ai'tim 

(S) 

(S) 

(ke')a'yomic 

(S) 

say,   decide,  permit 
conceive    (animal) 

hit  by  shooting 
a'ciL  sit,   seat,    (test,  try) 

write 
aiktinop  be  tired,  faint 

aitilme'  enclose 

aitilta'k  divide,  distribute 

(ke')ayomiclex     fix,   mend 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

PZwraZ 

Meaning 

ai(k), 

(S) 

ayi'lik 

defend,   protect,    retain 

ait  (em) 

(S) 

aitil(me),    ayilit  guard,  defend,  intercede 

a'yom 

(S) 

a'ylom,    ayomil 

hinder,  defend 

akca' 

akcela' 

be  thirsty 

*(k)ake'P 

hung,  be  hung 

a/ke'n 

a.ki'nyi' 

a-'ke  'n 

think 

a/le'l(k) 

a/le'lt(k) 

ask,  inquire 

a.le,  'alo-m 

a]e(k) 

alilo.m,    alele 

teach,  learn 

aleknox 

(S) 

enter,  introduce 

(m)ale'n 

(S) 

unite,  combine 

a.lx 

a.'liyax,   a.'lile 

desire,  love,  want 

alsa.'L 

alsa/l(o) 

alsa.'ltenex    (M)pray  (Sp.  rezar?) 

amalek 

(S) 

amolek 

give  alms,  assist 

(p)ama.t' 

(p)ema/t 

(p)amat'el 

chase,  expel 

a'menep 

(S) 

defecate 

amaitila' 

(S) 

amaitiltina' 

reconcile,  make  peace 

'a'mes 

a'mas 

a'mesiL 

shout,  cry,  yell 

a'male 

(S) 

gather  food 

a-mt^  e 

a'mti' 

a.'mt^ele 
amettine    (S) 

hunt 

araitci 

(S) 

amitcinmak 

lie,  tell  untruth 

amauc    (S) 

a.mo'c 

amaulic 

amaucelte 

amaucelayo 

guard,  preserve 

ama 

amo" 

ama 

eat,  suck  gruel 

a.m(k) 

a'mk 

a-mkNe'  'Ik 
a.mt  'elik 
a-mxot'e 

be   able,   can,  kill 

a.m(p) 

a.'menep 

a.melep 

arise,  leave 

a-mamp 

amant  'ap 

extract,  withdraw 

a'iiat(ax)' 

leave  free 

a'nem 

(S) 

a'netem 

remain 

anemt(ak) 

(S) 

ane'mtilt(ak) 

pardon 

*(p)ani'k'o' 

give 

(ra)a"n 

pass,  enter 

*(k)a'nata 

pound,  pulverize 

(k)apale' 

(S) 

place  in  line 

(p)apa.'' 

copulate 

(a)pak'a 

(S) 

close  (door) 

a'pa.t 

roast,  tatemar 

(a)pamak'e 

(S) 

love 

(a)pa.uye' 

Ca)'pa.u 

overtake,  catch 

(a)  pane' 

(S) 

apatene 

kiss 

(k)a'p'axtenop 

smash,  shatter 

(a)pena'x 

(S) 

(a)penilax 

receive 

(a)p^ene"(k) 

apeinatile(k) 

fill,  cover  with   water 

a'peL,  ep'eL 

a'pel,  epeL 

ep'  ena.teL 

fill 

apokop    (S) 

(t)o'pokap 

apeknelop 

be  well,  cure 

apoi'lek 

(S) 

gather,  collect 

'a'se 

bear,  give  birth 

a'si(k) 

(S) 

reserve,  guard 
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Antoniarw 

MigueUno 

Plural 

Meaning 

a.'se 

as 

a-'sile 

name,  call 

(p)astcene"(k) 

beg,  prohibit 

*a-'su,   (m)as 

think 

*(p)ata^lok^ 

e' 

lassoo 

a'tanop 

ot  'oinop 

rise,  jump 

(k)atn,(k)atipn, 

(k)a'tap'nehe' 

hurt,  torment,  oblige 

(k)atce  (S) 

(k)aten 

rob,  steal 

a't'unk'a.x, 

stick,  fasten 

atno'x 

atepnek 

(S) 

speak  rapidly 

atc'a'"wi' 

ate  'a-uli ' 

meet,   encounter 

(m)atcakat 

(S) 

be  outside 

atce'weltek 

(8) 

be  cast,   stretched 

ateixtci(n) 

vS) 

beg 

atsintca 

(S) 

atsinteela 

anoint 

'atsatak 

(S) 

cook,  make  food 

autce,  otce 

(S) 

autcele 

aid,  assist 

a-x 

ax 

a'yax 

place,  put,  seat 

a'xai 

a'xa.iyot  (M) 

fear,  be  afraid 

(p)axaya'u 

(S) 

separate,  divide 

*(k)a'xa.nla' 

shout 

a'xap. 

,   axa 

.'ta 

climb,  rise 

a'xap 

a'xaptep 

a'xatep 

die 

^a.'xat'a 

touch 

axatcnap 

e'xtc ' 

nop 

split,  part 

*(k)a'xk^o' 

be  careful 

(p)axo.'t 

axoten 
axotot 
axo'nilet 

hunt  burrowing  animals 

axt  'elik 

insert,  pour,  fasten 

"(m)a'we.'xe, 

stand  firm,  resist 

ex  we   (S) 

au'we,  a'wen 

aewetenelo 

(S) 

prepare,  approach 

awi 

be  hot,  heat 

ca-ke'  'n 

point,  aim 

ca-'moc(k) 

salute,  greet 

cumwel,  camle' 

samal 

be  blind 

cap' 

cap 

extinguish,  put  out 

ca-wena-ni 

dance    (ceremonial?) 

■ca-xa'ta' 

open  mouth 

ce.'pa'lo' 

ce.'p'  etep' 

(M) 

be  afraid,  fear 

cetene 

(S) 

cetenele 

bud,  sprout,  bear  leaves 

ce'tep 

ci'tip 

ce'tLip 

die 

ce'wili' 

ce'wilt'e 

lie  down 

(i)cko' 

(i)cko 
*cme.  'l 
*co.ka' 

ckol 

be,  be  there 
beat,   strike 
tear,  split 

co.'ke'^no' 

cukintile 

(S) 

open  eyes,  awake 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

co-'lukne 

co'me(n) 

co'k  'a  'iyik 

cukai'yel 

CO.'"L 

CO.L 

co'une,   cu/ne' 

co.n' 

cu.na'tilt 

(i)cxa'lo' 

cxa'lo 

sxa'lho 

Meaning 
go  through  hole 
haul,  drag,  stretch, 
(M)       kick,  trample 

climb,  chase  up 

kindle,  light 

be  afraid,  frighten 


creep 


E 


*(p)ece."u 

defeat,  gain 

e'ck  'waL 

cut,  saw,  hit 

eck'op 

(S) 

sew 

^'eiha'na 

(S) 

give 

(p)eya'nekx 

(S) 

(p)eyalenkx 

visit 

*(p)eine 

(S) 

sting,  pick,  bite 

■'^eipastas 

(S) 

arrive,  overtake 

he'k'a' 

tell,  say 

eka,  ika' 

be,  exist,  be  there 

*ekatop' 

go  outside 

ekona',  ako'ne 

(S) 

add  water 

(k)ela'u:tptila. 

'pek  (S) 

(k)elautptilila.'pek 

be  cut 

e.P 

go  ahead 

eleknox 

(S) 

conceive 

elut  'na'pek 

pray 

(e)ma/t^ 

kill 

emek 

(S) 

make  cross 

e'nad 

enai 

wound,  oblige 

ena-ni' ' 

observe,  look  around 

*e.  'nek 

decide,  say 

*(t)enk'itox 

(S) 

season,  make  spicy 

(k)ecna'    (S) 

(k)eno'l 

sw^eat 

eoni 

onile 

give  medicine 

epe'nxo 

epe'nox 

sw^allow^,  gulp 

ept  'a' ' 

ept  'a' 

a.pt'e'la' 

be  cold 

(e)pt'en 

(ke)pt'enil 

scratch,  wound 

epts  'e  'n 

epts'enla' 

sting,  bite 

ep^tc^o/p^ 

optc  'ep 

become  tired,  tire 

ese'l 

(S) 

esele'l 

impede,  obstruct 

espolo'x 

catch,    seize 

eta" 

eta 

make 

etak  'a' 

ctak  'a' 

etakLi 

call,  shout 

etaij^la 

say,  be  said 

et  'eyine' 

et'ene' 

et  'eyitine' 

shoot  w^ith  arrow 

*(p)ete.le'' 

see 

etxau' 

etxau ' 

etxautilau' 

have,  possess 

(e)t'a/k 

tie,  bind 

*(p)etot^ 

spear 

et'e.k 

et  'a'kox 

at'ek 

stand,  remain,  halt 

*e.'tc  'o'i 

suck 

*etco'ka' 

be  quiet 

(k)e'we.ts'na 

(k)  e' wets 'its 'tena 

'  cry,  scream 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

ewia'mic 

(S) 

ewila'mic 

presume 

ewiate 

(S) 

ewiliate 

do  right,  not  to  sin 

^e'het'^-T/xa' 

fly  around 

exoyuem 

(S) 

exoyuem 

think 

e'xwaL 

oxweteJe 

grind,  pound,  hit 

ia,  ie 

ia,  ie 

I 
ial 

go 

ia.'tek 

ia/tek 

ia/tlek 

send 

iam,  iem 

ia-m 

iema-lt'e' 
iamaNeLk 

see 

iem  '6 

ium 

know 

iemat 

(S) 

iematil 

show 

ia.'k 

guard 

*(k)i'au 

(S) 

take,  extract 

iau(k) 

(S) 

do 

*ia'utc 

(S) 

touch,  tickle 

iax,  iex 

iax,    iex 

iaxteL 

come 

ica-k 

ica 

ica.kai* 

go,  walk,  wander 

icx 

icx 

ecxot 

eat 

(i)cepix 

pretend 

(ki)c(a)k'e.le' 

roll,  revolve 

(ke)ck'a'lax 

'icxai' 

'ecxai' 

'ecxai'yaL 

dawn,  arise  at  dawn 

icim 

ictem,  ostem 

drink 

icko'ne 

(S) 

be  cruel 

icno'mic 

i'cnoma.ic 

icDo'ma-ic  (M) 

believe 

(t)ico.'p 

(t)i'c^o'p 

determine,  find  out 

*(t)icpa"n 

remove,  cut    (grass) 

*iema.ni'k 

(S) 

begin,  commence 

ienk 

contain 

ie'nto 

ie'nt'  xo 

approach,    overtake 

iete 

(S) 

be  sent 

(k)iewilte' 

(S) 

argue,  quarrel 

(t^)ika"wu 

do  customarily 

iak'owe    (S) 

(k)i'k'ate. 

fight,  battle 

ilik 

(S) 

laugh 

*^(m)ilyo.ta 

pay  attention  to 

(il)k'elpa, 

Lk  'elt'  epa 

return,  turn  around 

k'et^p'a 

elk'ile.'nxa' 

return,  turn  around 

ekele'ntxo, 

return,  turn  around 

ikile'nxa 

ilk'ita 

ik'e.'so' 

cover  over 

*imanila'   (S) 

visit 

imxoya.k 

imxoue'le    (S) 

await,  wait,  rest 

ineitil 

(S) 

contradict,  reject 

inemil 

(S) 

inemilte' 

endanger,  lack 

iyo'liun 

bark,  cry 

(a)yo'p(ik) 

yop'L(ik) 

stake,  implant 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

io'tsp 

(S) 

fornicate 

ioxt 

(S) 

stir 

ise.'na' 

isi'tina 

be  ill,   sick 

isol 

be  compassionate 

isxa-'teL 

urinate 

*(k)ite.'mna 

sound 

^■(k)itpetmak 

(S) 

bite,  chew 

itca',  itcV, 

etc'e. 

i"tciL 

halt,   stop,   straighten 

ica.,   itcu 

lift,  rise,  surpass 

•(k)itca 

prepare 

itco'mnox 

etcumtonox 

fall,  fell 

itc  'okmai 

(S) 

speak  proudly 

itc,  ic,  exe' 

(S) 

iceL 

hate 

■(k)itcu'mtilai(k) 

1   (S) 

lie,  mistake 

i'tse 

(S) 

introduce,  enter 

(k)itsipex 

(S) 

vaporize 

i.'ts'omyac 

love,  like 

itsoye' 

(S) 

lift  up  high 

itsi 

(S) 

break  wind 

itspaka 

(S) 

itspakayile 

join 

•iwa'nmak 

(S) 

amuse,  divert 

jyi 

end,  finish 

*(k)ryit'iL 

fight,  battle 

i^'yO'te' 

yi'te^ 

ioT  Ne 

shake,  move 

(k)ixa'ya 

(S) 

be  angry,  quarrel 

ixa'te 

(S) 

do  well 

*(k)ai'yax 

drop 

(k)ayik 

(S) 

receive 

k  'a'ina ' 

kVitena' 

play 

ka-k'a 

k'  a.'ka 

ka.k'La 

sing 

(k)akVye 

(S) 

(k)ak'a'yile 

be  inclined  to 

(e)k'au'a, 

(S) 

(e)k'a.'ltin'a 

agree,   (be  seated) 

k'a.Pa 

kVLa 

k  'a.Ltena ' 

fight,  battle 

(k)a'lep. 

(k)alo'lop  (S) 

lose,  forget 

(k)e'lep 

(k)a'mau 

(S) 

(k)ameytile 

be  together,  join 

k  'amle' 

(S) 

peep,  peer,  squint 

k'apk 

CS) 

kapil 

sweep,  erase 

*(k^)arme' 

wander,  stroll 

ka-u 

kau'wi 

ka'xa.u 

sleep 

*(k)a'wa 

(S) 

be  lacking 

*(k)auke' 

taste,    like 

*(k)aunop 

(S) 

finish,  end 

(k^)e.'L 

dry  up 

k'e/lo'(p) 

tie,  bind 

k'epot'au 

k'epo.t'ilau 

follow,  pursue 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

ke.sk 

k'esk 

spy,  watch 

*(k)etaye'te 

(S) 

present,  deliver,  devote 

(k)e.'yita' 

(k)aite 

(k)e.'yiteL 

laugh,  shout 

kVtipek 

(S) 

k  'e'telapek 

banish,  exile 

ki. 

ki.,  i 

klya.L 

go 

ki.c 

ki-c 

resemble,  like 

k  'itipa 

(S) 

k  'ilipa 

march 

k^o.l' 

ko'L 

ko.'la 

be  hungry 

kVlik 

(S) 

k  'olitak 

guard 

k'o.L 

lift,  arise 

k'o'lpax 

k  'o'Lpex 

arise,  spring  up 

kVk^oPce 

converse,  speak 

k^o'nox 

, 

ko'nlox,  ko'lox 

arrive,  reach 

k'o'mate(k) 

ko-'mat'  elte 

buy 

k  'unip 

(S) 

desire 

(k)uptun 

(S) 

(k)uptmil 

scratch 

*(k^)u'tex 

L 

eat 

(ke)la'ye 

(S) 

(ke)lea'ite 

be  merciful 

*la.ye' 

(S) 

layine' 

move,  shake 

lal 

eject,  throw  out 

lam 

lam 

lamhaL 

eat 

(k)La' 

(k)La'pat 

break,  be  broken 

(k)La.'t'ne 

(k)La'patene 

(k)La/t'tene 

swim 

la.wa' ' 

la.'lua^ 

la-u. 

release,  separate,  leave 

lei 

(S) 

forsake,  abandon,  divorce 

*(ke)lekema'k 

(S) 

requite,  revenge 

(k)LeM' 

(k)  limit' 

fall 

li'cxai 

le'cxai' 

rain 

li.xo' 

lale.'xo ' 

liya  'iyax,  li-t'  xo 

1   throw,  cast,  hit 

lo-L 

lo.l 

lo-'xLa 

burn  oneself 

loxo,  lok'o 

loko'xo ' 

seize,  squeeze,  grasp 

luane 

(S) 

luanile 

know 

lu'etce 

(S) 

lu'etcile 

serve 

(ke)luk'ua'la 

(S) 

heed,  pursue 

*lum 

(S) 

separate  fire 

ma'ca.L 

(k)Ma.i 

ma-k 

mak 

*(ke)makwoxtel 

(S) 

ma.L 

maL 

male.'ntax 

male'ntax 

mala.k 

ma'le 

(S) 

*(m)a'nketso 

(S) 

ma-t 

M 

maltintak  (S)       blaze,  burn 
(k)Ma.'iyaP   (M)  live,  possess  home 


ma-tak 

ma'lo-L 

maltintak   (S) 
malta-k 


ma'telau 


give 

sigh,  breathe  deeply 

fly 

remember,  think 
advise,  say 
doubt 
insert,  add 
fill  oneself 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

ma."a 

ma'a.'u' 

ma-tele' 

bring,  carry,  raise 

*me 

sleep 

mene'    (S) 

me.'n' 

go  to  bring 

(t)me^  (nak) 

go  to  see 

me.'s 

mi'slip 

mest 

smell,  scent 

(a')me.'t 

me.'t 

try,  attempt 

me.t'au' 

feel 

*(tam)    e.'tca 

arise,  get  up 

■^(ke)mi'ltop 

(S) 

lightning 

*mitac 

(S) 

make 

mi/tel-ak 

mi-'tela-tak' 

defeat,  beat 

mi't  'ik 

mi't'ik 

mi't  'Lik 

run,  flee 

mic 

(S)' 

milic 

celebrate,   entertain 

*(i)mo'kLop 

drown 

molo'x 

molox 

ma'ltox 

jump 

map 

mopke/ 

grow,  increase 

mopxi' 

be  obliged 

mot  VxD 

tighten 

moupx 

(S) 

molopx 

strengthen 

*mue'teko 

(S) 

watch,    observe 

N 


*(e)nac 

dismount 

na.'yi' 

nai 

na-ihyi' ' 

flee,  run 

*naye'm 

bring   (wood) 

na-'lo 

na'lyeton'   (M) 

await,  wait  for 

naL 

nal 

fill  oneself,  satiate 

(ke)na'me 

(S) 

(ke)namo'ten 

heat,  warm  oneself 

nep    (S) 

nap' 

cook 

ne'ka' 

nixla'  (S) 

obey 

ne' 

ne' 

ne'wo't    (M) 

take,  seize,  bring 

(ki)neutile 

(S) 

(ki)neutilte 

change,  move 

newiox, 

(pe)noyo'xo 

(S) 

(pe)no'toxo 

assent,  agree 

(ki)ni'ya 

take  away,  rob 

(e)no-'nanax 

no'iyo' 

(e)nuntilentaxo 

(S) 

collect,  gather 

■nok'i''c 

appear 

no'le 

(S) 

no'lele 

run 

(o)noie 

(S) 

(o)no'te 

dare 

(e)notili' 

trade,  barter,  pay 

notx 

push   away 

*(e)nota"asiL 

do 

(e)notcene' 

(S) 

(o)notcen'e'te 

draw  near,  communicate 

(e)no'xo 

(i)naxtilo   (S) 

come 

'(ko)amo 

(S) 

*(t)o.cko'n'E 

oi 

(S) 

o 


oyil 


move  oneself 

be  fastened 

learn,   determine,  know 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

o'ye 

(S) 

remain,  be  left 

o.ye' 

ot'Ne' 

respond,  reply 

o'yote 

(S) 

uyio'tine 

move 

okot  'nap 

okot  'napelte 

dodge 

oko't'o' 

kill 

ok  'wa'te 

(S)" 

ok  Va'tile 

flatter,  applaud 

o'la'le' 

be  ashamed 

olek,  k'alok' 

(S) 

ole'palk 

break 

o'lo.li^ 

olole" 

play  flute 

olt'ek 

cut,  fell 

o'maiye ' 

o'mayau   (S) 

begin,   commence,  leave 

o'nia 

(S) 

divide 

"omia'm 

(S) 

meet 

*o'miyo-te' 

0'  'kiut^  ne ' 

support  oneself,  rest 

omp 

o'mop 

omolop 

finish,  cease,  end 

(k)o.n 

(k)o.'neL 

escape,  leave 

onai'ye 

(S) 

encircle  with  belt 

*(p)onataksa 

(S) 

send,  order 

*(k)o'niyi' 

be  afraid,  ashamed 

•  ontcamaua'te 

(S) 

believe,  suggest 

opoi' 

opa'  'u 

op'  oiteno'x 

enter,   insert,   throw   in 

(k)o'potot'na' 

boil 

(e''k)o.sna' 

(e.'k)ostena' 

whistle 

*(t)otenake' 

become,  make  oneself 

(k)otia' 

(S) 

(k)otilia' 

be  indisposed 

*otokinek 

pound,  hammer 

o-tatLe', 

o't^  atnox 

o'taxlele ' 

butt,  gore,  dive 

otaxle.' 

*(k)o'tco.xiia' 

drop,  fall 

(i)ox,     (x)ox 

(S) 

approach 

o'xoyo-te' 

o'xoyo.ta'p 

o'xoiyo-tela' 

live,  exist 

o'xO'ina' 

o'xom'tela' 

hide 

o'xwetel    (S) 

o'xote  'p 

whip,  beat,  punish 

(p)aye'm 

(S) 

carry,  bear 

(p)aitcik 

(S) 

(p)aitciltek 

visit,  communicate 

pa-ta,  pa-ka 

pa'tLa,   pa'xLa 

dance 

(p)a'lek 

(S) 

heat,  warm 

*(p)amtinik 

(S) 

see 

(p)aso'kau 

scratch 

(p)ats'ok'a'u 

^(p')ca.ko' 

chop 

*'(p)eina'x 

(S) 

see 

(p)ele/t'o 

(p)e'lextLo 

open 

(p)e'me.'l 

use,  select 

*penLa.'k'o 

hustle 

(p)esk'o'na 

cook 

pesno'xo 

pesno'xo' 

pesnelo'xo 

hear,  listen 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

pe'sene 

pe'sintLe 

think 

*(p)  eta-no 

seize,  grasp 

pex 

(S) 

be  born,  come  out 

*(p)exe'ko 

(S) 

reject,  separate 

*pi' 

be   (substantive) 

*(p)iematilo'xo 

(S) 

suffer 

*(p)ipta'tiko 

(S) 

bite,  grind 

*(p)itca'lta'iiaxo 

(S) 

dream 

(p')ocai' 

lift,  raise 

okoleca' 

pok'  e'lec 

advise,  notify 

*(p)o.L 

toast 

(p)o'nek 

(S) 

insert,  introduce 

pox 

pox 

polox 

enter,  go  down 

psa'lo 

decide,  resolve 

*p'te'lo.to 

fall  on  stomach 

pxa.i 

pxaiyiL 

pay 

sa. 

sa.teL 

speak 

(i)sa'li 

sa'le.lte' 

hate 

sa-'mox 

die  (many) 

saiyene 

sa'nene 

marry  a  woman 

se 

se 

be,  are  (substantive,  at 
tributive) 

*sekot'ak' 

tie,  bind 

se. 

tell,  say  to 

se'ni' 

se^Ni* 

walk 

^sitetenop 

(S) 

arrive  at  summit 

^sole'k 

(S) 

feel  genitals 

ta.i 

taiyai 

stink,  smell 

tale  (S) 

ta'lo' 

talte 

accompany 

ta'LxwaL 

ta'lxwaltenax 

work 

*tama'nepek 

remove,  abstract 

*tapen 

stroke 

tawa 

(S) 

tau'la 

remain,  delay 

*t  'e'yo ' 

be  alone 

ne.'le' 

hustle 

tepen 

pain,  hurt 

ti.' 

ti.' 

do 

ti'a 

(S) 

tiila 

offend 

^tico. 

ticto 

(not)   see,  hear,  observe 

*(e)ti'cxaLta 

play 

ti'li 

(S) 

tiili 

dispatch,  send 

*ti't'  oLpet 

fight,  contest 

*ti.'tcoN 

refuse,    decline 

*ti'ixai 

like,  wish 
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Antomano 

Migueleno 

P?wroZ 

Meaning 

*t'ola/so 

exclaim 

*tox 

(S) 

gather 

torn' 

turn' 

to'met 

fall 

*tom,  turn 

(S) 

agree,  assent 

tu'pex 

(S) 

tu'lpex 

scent,  give  good  odor 

t'a/co 

T 

ta'cila  (S) 

take  notice,  constrain, 
press 

*tal 

(S) 

scrub,  smooth 

*tam 

(S) 

ta-m 

hunt  pine  nuts 

^(k'ot)a'mek'ulentax  (S) 

lift  a  fallen  object 

*(et)an' 

arise,  get  up 

*t'  a.penya ' 

collect,  gather 

*(t')a.te 

have,  be 

*(p)t'a/x 

pour  out 

te' 

t^e' 

tetak 

tell,  say  to 

*te'yiteno 

shout,  acclaim 

(p)tVkax 

t  'ak^  ak^  o ' 

(pe)tVkha.'k 

break   off,   saw  off,  stab, 
shoot 

(p)t'eka 

(p)t'aki 

kill 

(p)t'etoyo 

t'ot^o.'iyo' 

pound,  pulverize 

*(e)t'etepai 

shoot,  throw,  cast 

*(t)eiil.lak 

be  worth,  valuable 

*t''ia/ 

wish,  desire 

tica 

(S) 

tici'la 

sigh 

*ticmi' 

(S) 

discharge 

*(ke)ti'ciiop 

(S) 

(ke)tictinop 

gather  food 

*(p)t'iyena'pak 

t^  iitenla'pk 

cut    one's   head    off,    de- 
capitate 

*(p)t'ika.a 

strike,  beat 

timti't 

(S) 

take,  seize 

tiowe 

(S) 

titinowe 

be  happy 

*tipaxa 

(S) 

remove  oneself 

*titspiptup 

(S) 

fall 

*toku'mk6. 

continue 

t'o'ina.'so 

t^  u'inox 

perch,  sit  above 

t'o'ke.lax 

t  'okeltenax 

revive 

t'o'loinox 

tpoleitina'x  (S) 

finish,  end 

t'o'Ne.wu 

rub,  scratch  oneself 

t'o'N' 

ptu^uniko   (S) 

burn 

t'o'xoN 

tVxo.ten' 

snore 

*topoile 

(S) 

topoilile 

kneel 

t'  uina'pik 

tuinila'pek   (S) 

saw,  be  torn  up 

t'uk' 

t'uk' 

t'oka' 

crash,  thunder,  smash 

(p)t'u'kotna. 

TC 

bore 

(i)tca'klax 

(S) 

(i)tca'kiltax 

nail,  fasten 

tc  'a/uwe  ^ 

t.c'a.'u^ 

tc  'a.'uye ' 

seek,  hunt 

t'a.u' 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

tc'e/lo',  tc'a.'mo' 

wrap  up,  swaddle 

tc'upk,  tcakomo 

(S) 

tea'komel 

wash 

*tca'watc 

(S) 

lose  senses 

*tc'e.wa-nuwi' 

tce'welte"e    (S) 

be  upheld,  thrown 

tc'ehe. 'na' 

be  angry 

*tci'pk 

(S) 

desire,  detain 

*tcuileu 

(S) 

tcukle'u 

divide 

tcutna'x, 

(S) 

fix,  insert,  extract 

tcutnepek 

TS 

ts'a.ts'i 

be  wet,  damp 

(pe)tseina'k 

(S) 

sell 

*tsetmiwe'liko 

(S) 

do 

ts'e.n',  ts'e.'k 

see,  observe,  watch 

ts^e.'nu' 

ts'e.'ten  (M) 

like,  enjoy,  be  happy 

tsepex 

(S) 

give  birth,  break 

(ke)  tsiknop 

rS) 

(ke)tsiktinop 

burst,  smash 

ts  'a'tel 

ts'ne'teL 

be  cold 

(ke)tsikna 

(S) 

(ke)tsi'ktina 

breathe 

tsil 

(S) 

suffer,  pain 

^(pe)tsimia'm 

(S) 

dress 

ts'ok'ox 

tsa'ktox 

frighten,  be  afraid 

ts  'o'xwan 

ts  'axwen ' 

U-W 

shrivel,  dry 

wa-'xaL,  o.'wahL 

wile' 

wO''xaLtenax 

kill 

*wa'Li' 

send,   dispatch 

*(k)walita'tce 

(S) 

boil  vigorously 

*wa.'wel 

go  to  bring 

wa-t 

watil  (S) 

send 

wenx,   we'ten, 

welnex  (S) 

return 

we.ntx 

wi'pu 

wL'tup 

give  however 

*uintaii 

permit,  giv^ 

upk  'i'na, 

(S) 

twist,  twine 

umk  'ina 

(S) 

utneka'lik 

beat,   strike,   thrash 

utca-k 

lend 

*(k)utcVl 

X 

halt,  stop 

(ol)xa',   (it)xa 

(S) 

withstand,  bear 

xac 

ka'ciL 

sit  down,  be  seated 

*(epe)xayit 

(S) 

hate 

^xai'yaL    (M) 

go 

xa.i 

(S) 

xa'yeL 

doubt 

xa'la,  ha'la 

use,   shoot 

xam,  xap 

xameL 

end,  finish 

(p)xanse 

ko'nsele 

sell 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

xa'pek 

xa'pko ' 

dig,  excavate,  climb 

xa'ta 

xa-'ta 

xa'La 

weep 

*ha.te^ 

remain^ 

xe.'co 

xe.c 

xeelu    (S) 

inter,  bury 

he'la 

he'la 

await 

xo'wia 

(S) 

xoiolua 

breathe,  live 

^ho'yi' 

say 

*xoyu'k ' 

(S) 

soften 

(h)o'ne.t, 

defeat,  beat 

(k)o'ne.t' 

xot' 

xotk 

blow 

xo't  'op 

xo't^Lop    (M) 

pass  by 

xwen 

xwe.n 

xwene  'lax 

arrive 

ADJECTIVAL  STEMS 


(k)ama'cu 

sweet 

(ke)ama.'uk 

(S) 

(ke)ama.'ulik 

pious,  compassionate 

(k)atululna 

(S) 

straight  (road) 

(k)a'tca.mp'a' 

(k)a.'tca.tenapa 

mean,  fierce,  brave 

(k)  apa'mak 

(S) 

(k)apa'nielmak 

simple,  benevolent 

(k)axa'ntce 

(S) 

angry,  passionate 

(k)a'wa 

(S) 

(k)a'ula 

robust,  healthy 

ca.'xa'NE 

(k)ca/xa'tena' 

blue 

ce.'ta 

scabby 

(ku)cu'k 

su'ko 

deaf 

(e)cmic 

(S) 

poor 

co'wut' 

cauwat 

co'watLax 

black 

(k)e'sene' 

bad 

ecxo.ni' 

icxo.ne 

e'cxo.tene' 

poor,  thin,  feeble 

(k)esiyu'k' 

(k)esiyuk'lax 

sweet 

(t)emitcu'k'o 

(8) 

holey 

(k)esio'hol 

salty 

(k)esna'^ 

true 

(k)etc4." 

(k)ete'^.'' 

(k)etc^"aten 

large,  great 

(k)etpenik 

(S) 

(k)etpenilek 

stony,  rough 

(k)icxo'a 

(S) 

covered 

(k)i'le 

(S) 

lazy 

(k)imoupxa 

(S) 

(k)imoupxela 

valiant 

(k)i'notopa' 

(S) 

different,  distinct 

(k')io'x 

high    (above  water) 

(k)ita'lna 

first   quarter    (moon) 

(k)itcka.'ten 

tc  'ka'ten ' 

(k)itcka.'te.lax 

red 

(k)itetse'nxa 

expert,  crafty 

(k)itcmila 

(S) 

(k)itcmiaita 

transparent 

(k)itspilil 

(S) 

painted 

(k)i'tcowok'a 

(S) 

(k)i'tcowota 

rich 

(k)itsto'lne 

(S) 

(k)itstoatine 

twisted 

(k)i'wun 

savory,   tasty 
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Antoniano 

Migueleno 

k'a'ye 

k  'ak  'anxa 

(S) 

k'atapNe.'xe' 

k'nap 

k'nap 

k'ockwe'top 

(S) 

k'wa-'ka 

(k)la'k^Mak^ 

lakulem 

le.ma'lem 

lama'yu 

lamai 

la'pai 

(k)Le"tax 

letapyele 

(ke)lu'tea 

(S) 

(k)loi 

ma'f  aL 

ma't^a'L 

(k^)me't'o" 

cmo't 

mup 

(S)  ' 

ok  'elo 

o'kel 

(k)osweak 

(S) 

(t)oti'pe'N 

(k)omux 

(S) 

(ke)otca' 

(S) 

(k)owa'te 

(S) 

(k^)pat' 

pi'nxa 

(S) 

sa-x 

(S) 

sa'xwelyo'x 

sep 

ski.'ntui ' 

sku'nt^  ui ' 

ski'tana 

sko'tan 

skusna 

(e)sluteya'mo 

(S) 

smat 

smat 

(k')so.'le' 

spukita 

stiyo'  'owan 

swa'nan 

swa'nan 

(k)te'k'a 

stikwau 

ta'kata 

te.'le'pMi 

tele'sa 

telwane' 

timoen 

tinkxa 

t^ise 

tolep 

toyo'weto 

(S) 

tunu'iko 

ta'to 

(S) 

t^  a'wut 

t^  xauwat 

t'i.'kilele' 

Plural 


kockwe'tilop 
k  'wa-'kelt'  a 


(k)Le"talax 

(ke)lutca'aten 

(k^)ma'talta 


(ke)otce'la 

(k^)pa't'Lax 

sakehe'L 


( e )  sluteya'moten 
smahate'L 


stiyo-'wanlax 


ti'nelkxa 

tatotne'l 
t^  i.'kelilte 


Meaning 

disobedient 

coagulated 

heavy  (rain) 

ripe 

thin 

long,  tall 

brave,  valiant 

lower 

upper 

right 

left 

sharp 

last  quarter   (moon) 

dumb 

lame,  crippled 

white 

heavy,  deep   (snow) 

large  (child) 

left 

agile 

rapid 

elder 

benevolent,  pious 

difficult 

hard 

good,  successful   (thing) 

good   (person) 

smooth-edged 

right 

small,  thin,  lesser 

small 

half  (moon) 

short,  bent   (with  age) 

beautiful 

sad 

upper 

pretty,  graceful 

lonesome 

young,  new 

new  (moon) 

full 

lower 

strong,  fierce 

lame 

dear,  beloved 

strong,  able 

sad 

wise 

red-winged 

foreign,  strange 

yellow 

round 


I 
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Anton  iaito 

Migueleno 

Plural 

Meaning 

tixa'yo 

(S) 

tixa'yout 

ordinary 

(kom)tek^ 

(S) 

(kom)taka'i 

(in)  corrupt 

(kom)teko'lnox 

(S) 

(kon:^)teko'ltiiiox(uii)  penetrated 

(k')t'pelel 

(k')t'pe'le.lta 

striped 

tukilnu 

full  (moon) 

t  Vmoi'ne' 

docked 

*tc  Vhaliltena' 

thin,  famished 

tcamauk 

(S) 

haughty 

tc'  a'pa.iyine 

tc'  a'paiyitine ' 

wide 

(k')tcVp 

tired 

teeheii(mak) 

tce'henmilak 

irritable,  mean 

eli'to 

(S) 

equal 

ts  'a.'lamkwaL 

clear   (sky) 

ts'ep 

ts'ep 

ts  'e'pax 

good,   well 

(k')tsVpeii' 

ts  'e'peyitini 

small 

(k^)ts'eteL 

cold 

ts  'ka'te.laxka.'^ 

naked 

(k)u'sululna' 

(k)esulutina' 

straight    (tree) 

(k)umtica' 

brown 

(k)u'wate 

very  bad 

(k)wi'le' 

(k)wiate' 

straight 

wi'lapne 

right 

(k)wi'tceii' 

smoky 

(k^  )wo'slop^ 

strong,  numerous 

(e)xai' 

xai 

brave 

xilap ' 

valiant,  brave 

xu-mQ-'^ 

ckomo 

xomoNe'L 

ferocious,  bad 

xu'tia,  ku'tia 

sick,  ill 

yu'wan 

sweet 

VARIOUS  STEMS 

DEMONSTRATIVE   AETICLES 

aswai 

*aswa 

this,  these 

keca" 

kVlau' 

how  many? 

kiputa 

kipu'tila 

last 

(k)i/sile' 

(k)i/sili'p 

all,  every 

mas 

ta-cne'L 

somebody,  someone 

me.yo' ' 

same 

na 

na,  no'na 

this,  these 

pe 

he,  we 

the,     that,    that    which, 
those 

pa 

hft 

that,  those 

■se.'t^kam 

each 

tama'ya 

ta'maila 

next 

t'ya 

each 

toy  'o'we 

(S) 

teyo  'o'we 

alone,  sole 

ta'crake ', 

tace'Ltake 

some,  something 

ta-'rake 

xai'ya^ 

many 
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TEMPOEAL  ADVERBS 


heL 

il-a,  ilta 

Ln 

ke'tka 

kisa',  kwits 

ki/ya-t'e' 

ki-'yax 

(k)LU''wa' 

ko'kai 

le.lo',  lo' 

maka.' ' 

me'cak 

me.yo' ' 

na-ta.' 

*noce' ' 

nomimo 

nopaha' 

noko'nxa' 

notie'WA 

no-no', non,  no' 

tana' 

taha',  ta. 

tel.L'n 

tats',  rats 'a 

t'ikisna" 

tupa'ha 

tume',  rume' 

t'  uxwe'nto 

tcu 


(proclitic) 

(S) 

(enclitic) 

(S) 
(S) 


(proclitic) 
(S) 

(enclitic) 
(Mig.,  enclitic) 

(proclitic) 
(enclitic) 

(S.,  proclitic) 


(enclitic) 
(Mig.,  enclitic) 
(enclitic) 
(enclitic) 
(proclitic) 


(enclitic) 
(S) 


soon,  presently,   after 

soon,  afterwards 

yet,    still 

already 

always 

always 

always  will 

much,  long 

yet 

formerly 

now 

continually 

continually 

now 

soon,  almost 

before 

day  before  yesterday 

yesterday 

yesterday 

soon,    some   time,    now 

now 

now 

while,    during 

always,  continually 

continually 

day  after  tomorrow 

then,  following 

presently,  soon 

in  the  beginning 


i 


LOCATIVE   ADVERBS 


Antomaiio 
ke'u 

ma'ye 

nepa',   nepe' 

na'ye,  tonai' 

ra'ke' 

pa 

t'  lya'x 

wa' 

wi 


k'edi'cxo 

kLi'he' 

la.'ko 


lak 


General 

Migueleno 

Meaning 

indefinite  place,  there 

*hu 

there,  aM 

(S) 

there,  por  alia 

(S) 
(S) 

xa 

Particular 

there,  alii,  alia 
here,  aqui 
somewhere 
there,  here 
there,  ahi 
there,  distant 
here,  aqui,  acd 

beneath 

(icxe',  foot) 

down 

down,  below 
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Antoniano 

Miguelefw 

Meanirig 

le.mo" 

leM 

over,  on,  above 

p'au 

beyond 

{noun,  other  sid< 

pepoxo 

(S) 

beneath 

sk  'a-m 

near,  beside 

t'oL 

near 

tewa-'ko 

beside,  near 

(noun  side?) 

tewai'yu 

at  side  of 

(noun  side?) 

texapi'cxo 

at  the  edge  of 

(noun  edge?) 

teyoxana' 

'yu 

at  the  surface  ( 

Df 

(noun  surface?) 

tika'ko 

above,  over,  at 

top 

(ta'ak,  head) 

titco'mo 

behind 

(ti'tcom',  back) 

to.'ke 

in,  within 

to'meJo 

at  the  end  of,  edge 

ynoun  end?) 

tceN 

outside,  out 

DESCRIPTIVE  ADVERBS 


letano 

half 

kai'yik' 

slowly 

ka.'xwen   (Mig.) 

much 

k  'o'lop 

very,   much. 

enough 

koyu'p 

easily 

k'sa 

more,  very,  ^ 

entirely,  truly,  well 

misa'tik 

strongly 

pe.'ptelop^ 

too  much 

pe.'nle 

swiftly 

skomo' 

slightly 

tewai' 

half,  partly 

tiktsVp^ksa 

uselessly 

tutisi 

thus 

tce'e 

truly 

tcitso 

only,   solely 
NUMERALS51 

AntoniaTio 

Miguelefio 

Meaning 

t'oL 

t  'o'ixYU 

1 

ka'k^  cu 

xa'kic 

2 

kLa'pai 

la'pai 

3 

k^i'ca' 

k^i'ca' 

4 

o'Lt'  au 

olta.'to 

5 

paia.'neL 

paya'teL 

6 

te' 

t'e'p 

7 

caa'neL 

ca't'  eL 

8 

te'tet^  0'  'e 

te'tet^  o'paL 

9 

t^  0'  'e 

t'  o'paL 

10 

t'  o'  'etaxt  'oL 

11 

la'paikca ' 

12 

la'paikcataxt  'ol 

13 

woco'co 

14 

la'paioLt'  au 

15 

k'pec 

16 

51  Cf .  discussion  on  ' '  Numerical  System ' '  in  Ethnology,  p.   134. 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

Antoniaiio 

Migueleiio 

Meaning 

he'u'wa't 

therefore 

i-n,  yoin 

more  than  (comparison) 

kas 

kas 

but,  only 

kasi'no,  maxa'ya 

(S) 

if  not 

ki-c 

ki.c 

like,  resembling 

ki'ri,  keti' 

because 

me'na'ko 

mi'yo  'k 

why?  ah!   because 

peti'yo 

(S) 

like,  as 

te'rcte,  terc 

therefore 

tayopa 

(S) 

although 

tka. 

(S) 

in   case 

ti 

(S) 

also 

tarn,  ram,  am 

then,  next 

tan,  ran,  an 

tan 

and,  but 

tana'i't 

although 

tax 

ta'xo 

and 

uska' ' 

or 

INTEEJECTIONS 


a''  imya'' 
ai^ 

ha.'kse 

ko'tisen    (Mig.) 

ka.,  koa-' 

ke'ra',  ka'ra' 

me.'mten 

mai 

no' 

Jo' 

yaha 


go  ahead! 
all  right! 

yes! 

no! 

be    careful! 

come  on! 

no! 

now  then! 

come! 

good! 

now!  he! 

hurrah ! 


h's 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

In  December,  1916,  and  January,  1917,  a  five  weeks'  trip  was 
made  to  southern  California  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  kinship 
systems  of  various  Yuman  and  Shoshonean  groups.  The  preliminary 
data  concerning  social  organization  presented  in  the  following  pages 
were  secured  at  that  time.  The  data  on  Shoshonean  social  organization 
are  of  particular  interest  as  they  make  clear  that  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia Shoshoneans  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  totemic  group 
in  the  north,  consisting  of  the  Miwok,  northern  Yokuts,  and  Mono,^ 
and  the  totemic  group  in  the  south,  formed  by  the  Yuman  and  Piman 
tribes. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  for  the  use  of  his 
unpublished  data  on  Mohave  and  Papago  clans. 


1  See  E.  W,  Gifford,  Dichotomous  Social  Organization  in  South  Central  Cali- 
fornia, Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  xi,  291-296,  1916. 
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YUMAN  CLANS 

The  clans  of  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  Cocopa,  Kohuana,  Maricopa,  and 
Kamia^  possess  several  features  in  common :  paternal  descent,  ex- 
ogamy, and  clan  names,  of  totemic  connotation,  for  females  only. 
Dr.  Kroeber  has  stated  the  case  for  the  Mohave  as  follows : 

Certain  men,  and  all  their  ancestors  and  descendants  in  the  male  line,  have 
only  one  name  for  all  their  female  relatives.  Thus,  if  the  female  name  hereditary 
in  my  family  be  Maha,  my  father's  sister,  my  own  sisters,  my  daughters  (no 
matter  how  great  their  number),  and  my  son's  daughters,  vnW  all  be  called 
Maha.  There  are  about  twenty  such  women's  names,  or  virtual  gentes,  among 
the  Mohave.  None  of  these  names  seems  to  have  any  signification.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  myths  of  the  tribe,  certain  numbers  of  men  originally  had,  or  were 
given,  such  names  as  Sun,  Moon,  Tobacco,  Fire,  Cloud,  Coyote,  Deer,  Wind,  Beaver, 
Owl,  and  others,  which  correspond  exactly  to  totemic  clan  names;  then  these 
men  were  instructed  by  Mastamho,  the  chief  mythological  being,  to  call  all  their 
daughters  and  female  descendants  in  the  male  line  by  certain  names  corresponding 
to  these  clan  names.  Thus  the  male  ancestors  of  all  the  women  who  at  present 
bear  the  name  Hipa,  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  named  Coyote.  It  is 
also  said  that  all  those  with  one  name  formerly  lived  in  one  area,  and  were  all 
considered  related.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  now,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  so  within  recent  historic  times.  It  should  also  be  added  that  many  members 
of  the  tribe  are  not  aware  of  the  connection  between  the  present  women's  names 
and  the  totemic  names  of  the  myth. 3 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Diegueno  lack  totemic  clans,  although 
they  possess  groups  which  may  be  considered  as  non-totemic,  localized 
clans,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later.  The  Dieguefio,  particularly  the 
Northern,  were  long  under  the  control  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries, 
many  being  taken  to  the  mission  at  San  Diego.  The  Colorado  River 
tribes  were  not  subject  to  mission  influence  and  doubtless  to-day 
present  a  more  complete  picture  of  their  aboriginal  culture  than  do 
the  Diegueno. 

COLOEADO  EIVER  TRIBES 

Tables  1  and  2  list  the  clans  of  the  Mohave,  Yuma,*  Cocopa, 
Kohuana,  Maricopa,  and  Kamia,  first  by  totemic  references,  second 

2  By  this  term  is  meant  the  so-called  Yuma  Diegueno,  closely  related  in  dialect 
to  the  Southern  Diegueno,  who  are  agricultural  people  dwelling  on  the  Colorado 
River  just  below  the  southern  frontier  of  California.  These  people  are  bordered 
on  the  north  by  the  Yuma,  with  whom  they  are  reputed  to  have  allied  themselves 
in  war  against  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Cocopa,  as  Avell  as  against  the  Mari- 
copa. The  Cocopa  call  the  Kamia,  Wasmisxa;  the  Yuma  call  them  at  present 
Witcankamiya,  probably  a  translation  of  English  ' '  Yuma  Diegueiio. ' ' 

3  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Mohave  Indians,  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  iv,  278,  1902. 

4  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Odle,  Superintendent  of  the  Yuma  Indian  Reser- 
vation, for  tlie  privilege  of  inspecting  the  Agency  records  in  determining  the 
existing  clans  upon  the  reservation.  This  inspection  yielded  fourteen,  represented 
by  the  following  women's  names:  Havtcats,  Alymos,  Hipa,  Liots,  Mave,  Meta, 
Wahas,  Kwicku,  Sikuma,   SinykwaL,  Cikupas,   Sikus,  Tcia,  Waksi. 
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by  wonien's  names.  All  of  the  Mohave  women's  names  were  obtained 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber^  except  the  name  Kwini^a,  which  is  from  Mr. 
E.  S.  Curtis'  list.*"'  This  list,  though  not  so  lengthy  as  Dr.  Kroeber's, 
agrees  with  his  throughout.  The  Kohuana^  and  Maricopa  names  are 
entirely  from  Mr.  Curtis'  work.  The  Yuma  list  is  a  compound  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Harrington's  and  my  own,  with  Mr.  Harrington's  orthog- 
rapliy""  slightly  altered.  The  Cocopa  and  Kamia  are  entirely  mine. 
Table  2  compares  the  names  for  women  employed  by  the  clans  of 
the  Mohave,  Yuma,  Cocopa,  Kohuana,  Maricopa,  and  Kamia.  Con- 
sidering the  identit}^  of  the  institution  in  these  several  tribes,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  of  the  names  are  held  in  common  by  two  or  more 
of  the  tribes.  Tiie  name  with  the  totemic  connotation  of  "dove"  or 
"pigeon"  seems  to  be  widest  spread,  Yuma,  Cocopa,  Kohuana,  and 
Kamia  using  it.  The  Cocopa  word  is  Sakuma,  which  the  other  three 
render  as  Sikama  or  Sikuma.  The  name  Hipa,  connoting  "coyote," 
is  used  by  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Maricopa.  The  stem  connoting 
"rattlesnake"  is  shared  by  Yuma,  Kohuana,  and  Cocopa.  The  word 
Halpot  or  Halj^pota  is  shared  by  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Kohuana, 
although  with  varying  connotations.  Aside  from  these  four  instances 
no  name  is  common  to  more  than  two  tribes,  and  comparatively  few 
are  even  shared  by  two.  Table  3  abstracts  these  instances  from  table 
2  and  presents  them  in  more  concise  form,  first  listing  the  names  of 
women  and  then  the  corresponding  totemic  references.      In  table  1 

a  solid  line  ( )  indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  totemic  reference, 

but  the  absence  of  the  woman's  clan  name.  In  table  2  a  solid  line 
indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  woman's  clan  name,  but  the  absence 
of  the  totemic  reference.  In  both  tables  1  and  2  a  dotted  line  indicates 
non-occurrence  of  the  name  listed  in  the  left-hand  column. 


5  Unpublished  material.  A  list  of  fourteen  clans  has  been  published  by 
Captain  John  G.  Bourke  in  his  Cosmogony  and  Theogony  of  the  Mojave  Indians 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  ii,  180,  181,  1889).  The  list  agrees  with  Dr.  Kroeber's 
throughout,  except  that  the  connotations  of  certain  of  the  terms  are  different. 
In  Captain  Bourke 's  list  Maha  is  assigned  to  caterpillar*,  Kata  to  ' '  mescal ' '  as 
well  as  tobacco,  and  Masipa  to  coyote  instead  of  quail.  With  regard  to  the  name 
Masipa,  which  is  no.  12  of  his  list  and  which  connotes  the  coyote.  Captain  Bourke 
says:  ''No.  12  was  originally  a  band  of  Maricopas  that  came  to  live  with  the 
Mojaves  but  have  always  remained  as  a  separate  clan." 

6  The  North  American  Indian  (Cambridge,  Univ.  Press,  1908),  ir,  113.  The 
orthography  of  Mr.  Curtis'  lists  has  been  slightly  modified  to  correspond  with  that 
employed  in  this  paper, 

"  Mentioned  by  Mr.  Curtis  as  ' '  Maricopa  from  the  Cocopa. ' '  Dr.  Kroeber 
considers  that  these  are  probably  clans  of  the  refugee  Kohuana  or  HalchiSoma. 

8  A  Yuma  Account  of  Origins,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xxi,  344,  345,  1908.  The 
following  are  listed:  Xavtsats,  Hipa,  tLaots,  Maave'  Ciqupas,  Met 'a,  Alymos, 
SinykwaL,  Estamadhun,  Kwicku,  Xalypot,  Xakci. 
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TOTEMIC   EeFERENCE 


Mohave 

Sun  Nyo  'iltca 

Fire  Nyo  'iltca 

Moon  Hoalya 

Wind  Mathatcva 

Cloud  Owitc 

Eain  cloud  

* '  Colorado   Eiver  ' '  

Salt  

Sand  

Hard  ground  

Deer  Nyo  'iltca 

Deer-hide  

Coyote  Hipa 

Coyote  Masipa 

Fox  

Mountain  sheep  Moha 

Beaver  Siulya 

Wood  rat  Malyikha 

Wild  cat  

' '  Any  yellow  animal ' ' 

Owl  Kutkilya 

Screech   owl  Mo^eha 

''A  bird"  Mo^eha 

Eagle  Nyo  'iltca 

Quail  Masipa 

Buzzard  

Buzzard  

''Dove"  

"Pigeon"  

''A  bird"  Maha 

Roadrunner  

Nighthawk  

Eattlesnake  

Frog  Halypota 

Humahnana  beetle  Nyo 'iltca 

"An  insect"  

Caterpillar  Maha 

Caterpillar    (?)  Nyikha 

Eed  ant  

Grasshopper    (?)  

Tobacco  Kata 

Tobacco  VahaSa 

Mesquite  bean  Vimaka 

Mesquite  screw  Musa 

"Mescal,"  yucca  Tilya 

' '  Mescal ' '  Kata 

Okatilla  cactus  KumaSiya 
Prickly-pear  cactus      Kwini^a 

Cholla  cactus  

White  corn  

Corn  Tcatca 

Food  Tcatca 

Agricultural   food  

Sedge  

Soaked  willow  bark     

Bark  

"A  bush"  

"Already  done"  

"Pima"  


TABLE  1 

Clan  Name 

Yuma  Cocopa 

Liots  Kmye 

Kwas 

Sikus 

Waksi  

Alymos  Niu 

SinykwaL  

Hipa  Sikus 

Hipa  

Wahas  Kasmus 

Nimi 

SinykwaL  

Liots  Sakuma 

Sikuma  Sakuma 

Meta  

Tcia  Uru 

Mave  Smawi ' 

Havtcats  Kapsas 

EstamaSun 

Cikupas  

Kwicku  

Alymos  

Havtcats  

Kwicku  

Kutcal 

Halypot  

Liots  


OF  Woman 


KOHUAXA 


Kwinis 


Kwutkil 


Sikama 


Mave 


Sinikwus 


Salal 


Hutpas 
Halpot 


Maricopa  Kamia 

Liatc  

Liatc  

Ksila  

Kwaku        

Hipa  Kunyih 
Kunyih 

Liatc  Liots 

Pakit  

Sikuma 

Kimi^i  

Namitutc     

Kalsmus 

Kimi^         

Hipa  

Havtcatc     
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Dr.  Kroeber  gives  two  examples  of  names  of  women  changed  after 
the  death  of  a  child:  Nyo'iltca  becomes  Nyotca,  Siulya  becomes 
Kusuvilya. 

The  Yuma  as  well  as  the  Cocopa  have  a  special  name  for  the  old 
women  of  each  clan.  The  word  for  old  woman  (akoi  in  Yuma,  wakui 
in  Cocopa)  is  preposed  to  the  ordinary  totemic  name  for  the  woman, 
to  the  name  of  the  totem,  or  to  yet  another  name  which  is  neither  that 
of  the  w^oman  nor  of  the  totem.  Examples  of  all  three  types  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ensuing  table  (4)  in  numbers  13,  3,  and  6,  respectively. 
In  the  Yuma  Agency  records  the  youngest  woman  to  whom  the  term 
akoi  (old  woman)  was  applied  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  The 
majority  of  women  with  this  term  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty 
years.  Both  Yuma  and  Cocopa  informants  said  that  this  term  was 
applied  when  gray  hair  began  to  appear. 

Mr.  Harrington  mentions  two  terms  for  old  women.  On  page  337 
of  his  ' '  A  Yuma  Account  of  Origins, ' '  is  the  following :  ' '  When  the 
earth  was  dry  again,  Kwikumat  created  just  one  person  more, 
Akoiwitc^an  (' Yuma-Old- Woman ').^  She  belonged  to  the  Xavtsats 
nation. ' '  In  footnote  2  on  page  345,  Mr.  Harrington  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  mesquite-bean  clan,  the  women  of  which  are  called 
Alamos:  ''An  old  woman  of  this  nation  bears  the  additional  name 
Akoiitchamal  ('Old-Woman-Something-White'),  because  the  mesquite 
beans  referred  to  by  Kumastamxo  [the  name-giver]  were  ripe  and 
white."    I  have  included  this  name  in  table  4  as  number  4. 

TABLE  4 
Names  of  Old  Women,  Together  with  Usual  Clan  Names  of  Women  and 

Totemic  Eeferences 

Name  of  Woman  Name  of  Old  Woman 
Yuma 

1.  Hipa   (coyote  =  hat elwe)  Akoixipa 

2.  Mave  (rattlesnake  =  avi)  Akoimavi' 

3.  Alymos    (deer  ^  akwak)  Akoiyikwak 

4.  Alymos  (mesquite  bean  =  a 'is)  Akoiitchamal 

5.  Havtcats  Akoitulil 

6.  Havtcats   (frog  =  hani)  Akoiwitcan 

7.  Liots   C'Pima"  :=hatba)  Akoihetpa 

8.  Meta   (roadrunner  =  talypo)  Akoimeta 

9.  Cikupas    (red  ant  =  tcamaSul,  ikwis)  Akoisikupas 

10.  Kwicku  Akoikwisaku 

11.  SinykwaL  AkoisinykwaL 

12.  Wahas    (beaver  =  apen)  Akoivahas 

13.  Sikuma   (dove::=  xuskiva)  Akoisikuma 

14.  Tcia  (nighthawk  =  uru)  Akoiuru 

15.  Waksi  Akoiwaksi 


9  See  no.  6,  table  4. 
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Table  4 — (Continued) 
Cocopa 

16.  Sakuma    (buzzard  =  panapalim)  Wakuipanapala 

17.  Sakuma  (dove  =  ilaku)  Wakuipanapala 

18.  Uru  (nighthawk  =  uru)  Wakuispi 

19.  Kasmus  (beaver  =  miskwism a)  Wakuimiskwisma 

20.  Watcuwal  ( selatce)  Wakuteilatce 

21.  Nimi  (wild  cat  =  sahulz)  Wakushulz 

22.  Sikus   (salt  =  isix)  Wakusix 

23.  Sikus  ( ixha)  Wakuixha 

24.  Sikus  ( hiizup)  Wakuhiizup 

25.  Sikus    (coyote  =:"wihas)  10  Wakuwihas 

26.  Kutcal  (bark=:witcispax)  Wakumitispaxbai 

27.  Smawi'   (rattlesnake  =  mawi')  Wakusmawi 

28.  Kwas    (Colorado  River  =  kauwiLapa)  WakuauwiLapa 

29.  Kapsas  (frog  =  hanya')  Wakuitcayil 

30.  Niu  (deer  =  kwak)  Wakuniu' 

31.  Kwiye  (rain  cloud  =  iliwi)  Wakuimas 


Certain  of  the  names  of  women  in  the  preceding  lists,  the  Yuma 
themselves  attribute  to  other  dialects.  Sikus  is  said  to  be  the  name 
used  by  a  Kamia  clan,  and  it  certainly  is  a  common  Cocopa  name. 

The  totemic  references  which  I  obtained  for  certain  names  differ 
from  those  secured  by  Mr.  Harrington.  For  SinykwaL,  he  lists  deer- 
hide.  One  of  my  informants  mentioned  the  eagle  for  this  name.  For 
Alymos,  Mr.  Harrington  obtained  the  connotation  mesquite  bean, 
while  I  obtained  both  deer  and  mesquite  bean.  One  informant  stated 
that  Estama^m  was  equivalent  to  Havtcats.  The  connotation  of 
Kwicku  was  given  as  ^'grasshopper  or  other  insect";  Mr.  Harrington 
gives  it  as  ' '  soaked  willow  bark. ' '  The  name  Xakci  was  not  obtained, 
but  the  name  Waksi  was.  Captain  George  and  Henry  Ward,  two 
Indians  who  went  over  the  Agency  records  with  me,  seemed  inclined 
to  identify  Waksi  with  Xakci.  In  the  records  there  were  no  indi- 
viduals attributed  to  Xakci,  but  many  to  Waksi. 

The  ensuing  table  5  lists  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Cocopa  totemic 
references  so  far  as  they  have  been  obtained.  A  comparison  of  this 
table  with  table  1,  both  being  arranged  in  the  same  order,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  totemic  references  and  names 
of  women  have  little  in  common.  There  is  but  one  instance  in  which 
the  two  are  identical,  namely,  in  the  Cocopa  nighthawk  clan,  Uru 
being  both  the  totemic  reference  and  the  name  for  a  woman  of  the 
clan. 


10  Mr.  Harring-ton  gives  xattcpa  as  the  Cocopa  word  for  coyote    (Jour.   Am. 
Folk-Lore,  xxi,  345,  footnote  1,  1908). 
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TABLE  5 

Native  Names  of  Objects  Eeferred  to  in  Women's  Clan  Names 


Mohave 


Yuma 


COCOPA 


Sun 

Fire 

Moon 

Wind 

aoud 

Eain  cloud 

' '  Colorado    Eiver ' 

Deer 

Coyote 

Fox 

Mountain  sheep 

Beaver 

Wood  rat 

Wild  cat 

Owl 

Screech   owl 

Species  of  bird 

Eagle 

Quail 

Buzzard 

Dove 

Roadrunner 

Nighthawk 

Rattlesnake 

Frog 

Species  of  beetle 

Caterpillar    (?) 

Red  ant 

Tobacco 

Mesquite   bean 

Mesquite   screw 

' '  Mescal, ' '  yucca 

Okatilla  cactus 

Corn 

Food 

Bark 

''Pima" 

(=  Maricopa) 


a  'auva 

haly  'a 

matha 

ikwe 

akwi 

ihw' 

1 

kauwiLapa 

kwak 

wihas 

akwaka 
huk^ara 

akwak 
hatelwe ' 
hat  'elwe ' 

aninio 

apena 
amalyka 

apen 

miskwisma 

nume 

sahulz 

Sokupita 
tulauka 

amatakunyevi 

aspa 

ah  ma 

ase 

xuskiva 

talypo 

uru 

ave 

hani 

panapalim 
ilaku 

sakumaha  (?) 

uru 

hanye 
humahnana 

mawi' 
hanya ' 

ame 

tcamaSul,  ikw 

is 

auva 

aya 
a'isa 

a 'is 

vaSilya 
a  'ikumaSi 

taSitca 

taSiitc 

kuhutcatca 

witcispax 

hat  'ba 

Dr.  Kroeber  suggests  that  the  clan  names  of  women  are  perhaps 
archaic  Yuman  words.  Certain  evidence  in  the  preceding  lists  would 
seem  to  lend  color  to  this  hypothesis,  although  the  evidence  might  also 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  borrowing  of  names.  The  Cocopa  name 
Sakuma,  which  is  applied  to  women  of  the  buzzard  and  dove  totems, 
is  found  in  Mohave  in  the  term  sakumaha,  a  species  of  bird,  possibly 
the  dove.     The  Cocopa  name  Nimi,  which  is  applied  to  women  of  the 
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wild  cat  clan,  is  the  Diegueno  word  for  wild  cat.  I  repeated  a  num- 
ber of  the  Yuma  clan  names  of  women  to  a  Dieguefio  informant  at 
Campo,  San  Diego  County,  California,  with  the  idea  that  if  they 
were  archaic  Yuman  words  they  might  have  continued  in  every  day 
use  among  Yuman  peoples  other  than  the  Yuma.  The  Diegueno 
informant  also  spoke  Papago  and  remarked  that  he  thought  the  Yuma 
name  Liots  was  perhaps  Papago  sunt,  meaning  "to  break  out  with 
disease  on  the  pubes. "  Although  there  are  some  cases  of  folk 
etymologies  in  it,  the  following  list  of  alleged  meanings  is  presented 
for  what  it  is  worth. 


Probable 

jMA  Name 

Diegueno  Equivalent 

Meaning 

Hipa 

hiba 

man 

Alymos 

limis 

pubic  hair 

Havtcats 

havtcats 

uterus 

Meta 

ground 
wet  house 

Wahus 

Sikuma 

sikuma 

carrying  lunch 

Sikus 

sikus 

white  fish 

Tcia 

tcia 

species  of  fish 

Waksi 

waksi 

hard  ground 

The  list  of  sixteen  Cocopa  clans  was  given  me  by  Frank  Tehana 
and  Stump  Barley,  a  shaman.  The  Cocopa  data  were  obtained  from 
these  men  at  Somerton,  Arizona. 

Both  of  my  informants  belong  to  the  buzzard  (panapalim)  clan, 
yet  their  personal  names  do  not  refer  to  that  bird.  Stump  Barley's 
name  is  Kwalkumuyesx,  which  is  said  to  mean  something  like  "old- 
woman-mouldy-bread."  Frank  Tehana 's  name  is  Isbaxkwisain, 
meaning  "Yuma  eagle"  (isbax,  eagle;  kwisain,  Yuma).  Each  of 
these  men  said  that  he  was  so  named  in  infancy  by  his  father. 

Although  Cocopa  clans  are  exogamous,  there  are  no  favored  clans 
in  marriage.  There  is  no  clan  endogamy,  for  members  of  a  clan 
consider  themselves  to  be  blood  relatives.  There  are  said  to  be  no 
clan  paints  or  tattoos  and  no  clan  chiefs.  The  Cocopa  chieftain 
(kwiswap)  was  selected  by  the  people,  a  son  succeeding  his  father 
only  in  case  the  people  considered  him  to  have  sufficient  ability. 
There  were  no  chieftainesses. 

The  totems  of  the  Cocopa  clans  are  said  to  have  been  assigned  to 
the  clans  by  the  god  Maskwaiyek  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  before 
the  tribes  of  mankind  had  separated.  The  Cocopa  do  not  believe 
in  descent  from  the  totem.  Totemites  do  not  kill  their  totem,  although 
at  liberty  to  kill  the  totems  of  other  clans. 
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The  fragmentary  list  of  Kamia  clan  names  for  women  was  obtained 
from  Placidus  Aspa,  a  mixed  blood  Southern  Diegueno  living  at 
present  on  the  Yuma  Indian  Reservation.  Aspa  from  infancy  lived 
with  the  Kamia.  The  clan  names  of  women  with  the  Kamia  as  with 
the  Yuma  are  being  anglicized  and  adopted  as  surnames.  One  of 
Aspa's  girl  cousins  possesses  the  clan  name  of  iLkamyab  which  she 
has  anglicized  to  Helimpa  as  a  surname,  also  applied  to  her  father. 

DIEGUEnO 

Both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Diegueno  possess  non-totemic, 
exogamous  clans  with  paternal  descent.  In  both  dialects  the  word 
for  clan  is  "simiis/'  usually  translated  as  "tribe."  Each  clan  was 
probably  localized,  or  at  least  regarded  as  localized  by  the  natives. 
This  fact  perhaps  renders  pertinent  the  question  whether  these  social 
groups  are  true  clans  or  only  local  groups.  Exogamy  and  patrilinear 
descent  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  really  clans.  All  mem- 
bers of  a  group  consider  themselves  related,  and  often  at  the  present 
day  the  clan  name  is  added  to,  or  takes  the  place  of,  the  American 
surname.  An  example  of  the  first  sort  is  found  in  the  case  of  two 
informants  of  different  families,  but  of  one  clan:  Jose  Largo  Hetmiel 
and  James  McCarty  Hetmiel,  HetmieP^  being  the  clan  name.  Largo 
and  McCarty  are  distant  relatives.  An  example  of  the  second  sort 
is  found  in  the  clan  name  KwiLp  (Northern  Diegueno),  which  has 
been  adopted  as  a  family  name.  One  of  my  informants  was  called 
Angel  Quilp.  The  Shoshonean  peoples  of  southern  California  also 
frequently  utilize  the  clan  name  as  a  surname.  The  groups  in  ques- 
tion have  been  called  families  by  Dr.  Waterman,  who  states  that  they 
possess  migration  traditions:  "The  Diegueiio  have  also  certain  brief 
migration  traditions,  but  they  are  localized  in  various  families  and 
do  not  at  all  correspond  to  this  Moliave-Luiseno  story  of  a  general 
migratory  stage  in  the  history  of  human  kind."^^ 

The  following  list  of  Southern  Diegueno  clans  was  obtained  from 
Hutcukal,  an  aged  women  from  the  western  Imperial  Valley,  and  from 
James  McCarty,  whose  ancestors  lived  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Tecate 
Divide. 


11  Miss  C.  G.  Du  Bois  recorded  this  as  a  surname  in  the  form  Hitlmiup  (Univ. 
Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  viii,  124,  1908).  Her  rendering  of  the  name  is 
probably  more  nearly  correct  than  mine,  as  I  suspect  that  I  was  given  an  anglicized 
form. 

12  Analysis  of  the  Mission  Indian  Creation  Story,  Am.  Anthr.,  n.s.,  xi,  52, 
1909. 
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1.  Kanihitc.  Clan  of  Hutcukal  and  of  her  father.  This  clan  lives  at  the 
Campo  Agency,  but  came  originally  from  the  southwestern  part  of  Imperial 
Valley.     By  James  McCarty  the  name  of  this  clan  was  rendered  as  Kwinhitc. 

2.  Haiyipa.  Clan  of  Hutcukal 's  mother.  Hakwino  (region  of  ''Blue  Lake" 
and  of  Cameron  Lake  near  Calexico)  in  southwestern  Imperial  Valley  was  the 
home  of  this  clan. 

3.  Hakisput.  Another  Imperial  A^alley  clan  which  lived  at  a  place  called 
Hatcupai,  where   there  Avas  a  spring. 

4.  Hetmiel.  A  Southern  Diegueiio  clan  now  living  in  the  mountains  near 
Campo  Agency.  This  clan  formerly  lived  at  Hakwasik,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Tecate  Divide,  below  Jacumba  Valley,  but  north  of  the  international  boundary. 

5.  Naxwatc.  Clan  of  James  McCarty 's  wife.  The  home  place  of  this  clan 
was  Miskwatnuk,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Campo  Agency. 

6.  Kwitak.  Clan  of  James  McCarty 's  mother.  This  clan  lived  on  the  site 
of  Warren's  Hotel  at  Campo. 

7.  Yatcap.      This  clan  lived  at  Hakisab,  northeast  of  Campo  Agency. 

8.  KwatL.  This  clan  lived  at  Hakwaskwak  (Bitter  Water),  Jacumba  Valley, 
Lower  California.      The  name  means  ''hide  of  an  animal." 

9.  Tumau.  This  clan  formerly  lived  near  Brawley,  Imperial  Valley,  where 
there  are  several  springs. i3  It  is  said  to  live  with  the  Yuma  at  the  present  time. 
Tumau  is  said  to  mean  ' '  grasshopper ' '  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  this  clan 
ate  grasshoppers.  This  recalls  the  grasshopper  clans  of  the  Yuma  (see  p.  158) 
and  of  the  Cahuilla  (see  p.  191).  In  the  case  of  the  Cahuilla  the  name  is  said 
to  have  been  assigned  for  a  similar  reason. 

10.  HiLmawa.  This  clan  lived  at  Snauyaka  (Manzanita),  San  Diego  County. 
Dr.  Kroeber  obtained  xesiL  as  the  name  of  Manzanita  (the  place)  and  of  a 
species  of  manzanita.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  Northern  Diegueno  clan  (see 
p.  173). 

11.  Saikul.  This  clan  lived  at  Matkwai  (probably  Mataguay),  northeast  of 
Manzanita. 

12.  Miskwis.  The  home  of  this  clan  was  not  knoAATi.  An  old  woman  of  this 
clan  lives  on  the  Campo  Reservation. 

13.  Kwamai.  This  clan  lived  at  Pilyakai,  at  or  near  La  Posta,  San  Diego 
County.      Kwamai  is  said  to  mean  "wishing  to  be  big  or  tall." 

Each  clan  in  ancient  times  had  a  chief  (kwaipai)  who  was  selected 
by  his  clansmen.  Women  were  never  chosen.  The  especial  business 
of  the  chief  was  to  manage  ceremonial  affairs.  The  chief's  assistant, 
kwaipai  walmun  ("little  chief")  was  also  selected  hy  his  clansmen. 
The  Northern  Diegueiio  of  Mesa  Grande,  San  Diego  County,  stated 
that  their  clan  chiefs  were  hereditar}^,  which  in  spite  of  the  above 
statements  to  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  was  the  case  with 
the  Southern  Diegueno  chieftains.  The  clan  chiefs  of  all  neighboring 
Shoshonean  groups  are  hereditary.  Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Cocopa  also  stated  that  their  chiefs  were  selected.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Cocopa  and  Southern  Diegueiio  are  similar  in 
this  respect. 


13  Possibly  the   Sunset   Springs,  thirteen  miles  south  by  east   of  Brawley. 
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Upon  marriage  a  woman  did  not  become  a  member  of  her  hus- 
band's clan.  She  always  remained  a  member  of  the  clan  of  her 
father.     She  went  to  live  with  her  husband's  clan,  however. 

The  Southern  Dieguefio  clans  and  those  of  the  Colorado  River 
tribes  have  two  features  in  common,  paternal  descent  and  exogamy. 
The  former  clans  seem  to  be  localized,  however,  while  the  latter  are 
not.  As  already  stated,  the  localized  Diegueilo  clans  are  non-totemic, 
resembling*  closely  the  numerous  localized  Cahuilla  clans,  which  are 
non-totemic  in  themselves,  although  totemic  as  sections  of  a  larger 
group,  the  moiety.  The  Cahuilla  totems  are  the  coyote  and  the  wild 
cat,  approximately  half  of  the  clans  claiming  the  former  and  half 
the  latter. 

Southern  Diegueno  informants  told  me  that  they  ''claimed"  the 
wild  cat  as  their  ''property"  and  their  "god."  They  believed  that 
the  wild  cat  "raised"  them,  and  they  never  killed  it.  In  connection 
with  the  wild  cat  as  a  culture  hero  the  Southern  Diegueiio  employ  a 
color  symbolism.  They  say  that  in  the  east  there  was  a  red  wild  cat, 
in  the  west  a  blue  one.^*  The  eastern  wild  cat  is  called  nimikumwal 
(weak  wild  cat)  and  the  western  wild  cat  nimikiispil  (strong  wild 
cat).  The  Imperial  Valley  people  as  well  as  the  mountain  people 
say  that  the  wild  cat  is  their  ' '  property. ' ' 

The  wild  cats  were  made  by  the  creator  Maiyoha  and  his  brother, 
who  came  from  the  ocean.  The  red  wild  cat  went  to  the  east  slope 
of  the  mountains  which  he  claimed  as  his ;  the  blue  wild  cat  went  to 
the  w^est  slope  which  he  claimed.  The  Imperial  Valley  people 
(Inyak^°  or  Kwelmixa)  are  the  people  of  the  red  wild  cat.  The 
Kamiyaihi  (Southern  Diegueno  of  the  mountains)  are  the  people  of 
the  blue  wild  cat.  Neither  of  these  shadowy  groups  are  exogamous, 
however.     People  are  related  to  the  wild  cats  as  to  brothers. 

The  two  wild  cats  are  the  ones  who  first  told  the  months  of  the 
year.  The  month  in  which  they  began  counting  was  IlyakwcL  (cold 
month).  Then  followed  five  more  :  Hexanimsup  (snow  month),  Xatai 
(cold  month),  Hexapsu  (rain  month),  Hatyamatinya  (rain  month), 
and  Ixyanidja   (growing  month ).^^      This  information  was  gathered 


14  The  association  of  red  with  east  and  blue  with  west  disagrees  with  Dr. 
Waterman's  data.  According  to  him,  ''North  is  associated  with  red,  east  with 
white,  south  with  blue  or  green,  these  colors  not  being  distinguished  by  the 
Diegueno,  and  west  with  black. ' '  ( The  Eeligious  Practices  of  the  Diegueno 
Indians,  present  series,  viii,  333,  1910.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  my  informant, 
James  McCarty,  made  an  error. 

15  In  yak  means  "east." 

16  Miss  Du  Bois  records  the  six  months  of  the  Diegueno  as  follows :  Hutlnama- 
shap,  Hutltai,  Hutlpswi,  Hutlkwurx,  Hutlmatanai,  Hutlanaxa  (present  series,  viii, 
165,  footnote,  1908). 
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during  the  first  half  of  January,  which  time  was  called  Xatai. 
Although  the  informant  (James  McCarty)  designated  the  months  as 
"snow,"  "cold,"  "rain,"  and  "growing,"  he  stated  that  after  the 
sixth  month  the  series  was  repeated. 

In  a  version  of  the  origin  myth  presented  in  this  paper  the  wild 
cats  lead  the  people  to  the  region  of  Campo.  Following  a  mythical 
image  ceremony,  the  red  wild  cat  asks :  ' '  Are  we  to  live  and  multiply 
forever,  or  are  we  to  die?"  Although  nothing  further  in  this  con- 
nection could  be  obtained  from  the  informant,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
wild  cat  had  a  hand  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  men.^^ 

Considering  that  nearby  Shoshonean  groups,  namely  Cahuilla, 
Cupeiio,  and  Serrano,  have  the  wild  cat  and  the  coyote  as  totems, 
the  above  data  concerning  the  status  of  the  wild  cat  among  the  South- 
ern Diegueno  take  on  an  added  significance.  The  coyote,  however, 
is  in  disrepute.  When  asked  about  him,  James  McCarty  replied: 
"Coyote  is  a  strange  fellow.  He  is  always  l3"ing,  and  he  eats  the 
dead.  No  one  wishes  him  for  a  relative."  The  fox  is  not  claimed 
as  ' '  property "  as  is  the  wild  cat,  even  though  it  plaj^s  a  considerable 
part  in  the  Southern  Diegueiio  creation  story  as  obtained  from  James 
McCarty  and  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

All  was  salt  Avater  in  the  beginning.  In  the  water  there  were  two  deities, 
Maiyoha  and  his  younger  brother.  Maiyoha  had  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  his  younger  brother  asked  how  he  had  gone  up;  if  he  had  had  his 
eyes  open.  Maiyoha  replied,  ' '  Yes. ' '  The  younger  brother  came  up  with 
his  eyes  open,  but  when  he  reached  the  surface  he  could  not  see.  The  salt  had 
blinded  him.  Maiyoha  pulled  his  younger  brother  up  blind.  With  the  younger 
brother  was  the  silver  fox  (madkauwai)  of  the  desert. 

The  earth  was  made  by  Maiyoha.  When  the  blind  younger  brother  came  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  he  felt  of  the  earth,  for  he  had  come  up  to  mate  with 
it.  Where  the  blind  one  put  his  hand  on  the  small  piece  of  land  which  had  been 
made,  there  came  red  ants.  He  commenced  pushing  them  into  the  ground.  The 
more  ants  he  pushed  in,  the  more  earth  they  dug  up,  constantly  increasing  the 
size  of  the  land  until  our  world  w^as  made. 

The  blind  younger  god  knew  now  why  he  was  to  go  underground  later.  He 
sat  on  the  land  after  it  became  large.  He  kept  feeling  for  his  silver  fox,  which 
had  come  up  with  him  in  the  beginning.  He  was  four  days  on  the  ground,  sitting 
steadily  in  one  place.  The  two  gods  sitting  by  the  fire  made  the  two  vrHd  cats, 
the  red  wild  cat  of  the  east  and  the  blue  wild  eat  of  the  west. 

The  brothers  disputed  over  the  oAvnership  of  the  silver  fox  AA'hich  had  come  up 
Avith  the  younger  brother.  Maiyoha  secretly  put  the  red  fox  (parxau)  behind 
his  younger  brother  to  deceive  him.  He  asked  his  younger  brother,  ''Is  your 
fox  still  Avith  you?"  The  blind  younger  brother  felt  the  fur  of  the  animal 
behind  him  and  replied,  ' '  No. ' ' 


17  In  a  version  of  the  creation  myth  presented  by  Dr.  Waterman  (The  Beligious 
Practices  of  the  Diegueiio  Indians,  present  series,  viii,  341,  1910)  a  Avild  cat 
dance  is  mentioned.  The  context  does  not  make  clear  AA'hether  it  is  a  Diegueno 
dance  or  not. 
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After  three  days  the  silver  fox,  which  Avas  also  blind,  went  into  the  ground. 
It  is  in  the  ground  now.  The  younger  brother  went  into  the  ground  too,  because 
he  was  angry  over  the  deception  practised  by  his  older  brother,  Maiyoha.  He 
Avent  right  into  the  earth  again.  After  he  went  down  a  hole  was  left.  Maiyoha 
tried  to  cover  the  hole  with  dirt  scraped  with  his  foot.  He  held  his  foot  over 
the  hole,  but  he  had  no  dirt  between  his  toes.  Disease  came  up  through  the 
openings  between  his  toes.  It  was  made  by  the  injured  brother  in  his  anger 
over  the  exchange  of  foxes.  He  was  angry  because  his  brother  had  thus  taken 
advantage  of  his  blindness. 

Maiyoha,  the  one  who  stayed  on  earth,  felt  sad  over  his  younger  brother  leav- 
ing him.  He  then  made  a  man  and  a  woman  from  clay.  He  made  a  fire  and 
laid  one  piece  of  clay  at  one  side  of  the  fire  and  another  piece  at  the  opposite 
side.  The  man  was  i)erfect  but  the  woman  popped  to  pieces.  Maiyoha  then 
pulled  a  whisker  from  his  chin  and  laid  it  between  the  legs  of  the  image  he 
had  remodeled  for  the  woman.  The  images  lay  beside  the  fire  where  he  left 
them.  They  were  dumb.  All  people  sprang  from  this  pair  and  because  they 
knew  nothing,  Indians  today  lack  knowledge  of  machinery  and  other  inventions 
of  civilization. 

The  god  watched  the  images  during  the  night.  Toward  morning  he  thought 
he  heard  them  talking.  At  daybreak  he  said  to  himself,  ' '  I  believe  that  I  have 
accomplished  a  gTeat  undertaking.  There  is  no  need  of  my  remaining  here. 
Since  I  have  done  so  excellently,  I  may  as  well  go  up  into  the  sky. ' ' 

The  people  asked  the  god  how  they  had  come  into  being.  He  told  them  that 
it  was  through  his  wall  and  through  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made  them. 
He  watched  them  as  they  looked  at  each  other.  They  came  together  and  slept. 
The  god  Maiyoha,  the  older  brother,  went  to  the  sky,  Avhere  he  is  now.  The 
earth  from  which  the  two  figures  were  made  was  Tcaipakomat  or  Tcakumat,i8  the 
first  man. 

The  two  people  he  had  created  could  not  see.  After  remedying  this  defect  the 
god  Maiyoha  went  to  the  sky.  As  he  departed  to  the  sky  he  said,  ' '  I  have  made 
everything:  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  people."  His  younger  brother 
had  gone  into  the  ground.  The  two  created  beings,  the  first  man  and  the  first 
woman  were  the  progenitors  of  mankind.  The  morning  following  their  first 
slumber  children  were  born. 

After  the  people  had  become  very  numerous,  they  prepared  for  a  keruk 
(image)  ceremony  at  Wikami.is  After  this  ceremony  the  red  wild  cat  asked, 
''Are  we  to  live  and  multiply  forever,  or  are  we  to  die?" 

Wild  cat  led  the  people  from  Wikami  in  a  great  arc  to  the  north  and  west 
until  he  reached  the  seashore,  then  south  along  the  coast,  and  finally  to  the  region 
of  Campo.  The  red  wild  cat  turned  back  at  Wikelel,  east  of  Imperial  Valley. 
From  that  point  the  people  were  led  by  the  blue  ^vild  cat. 


18  Tcakumat  is  said  to  mean  literally  teak,  woman,  and  mat,  earth.  The 
names  Tcaipakomat  and  Tcakumat  correspond  with  the  names  Tuchaipa  and 
Yokomatis  or  Yokomat,  given  by  Miss  Du  Bois  for  the  creator  and  his  younger 
brother.  She  states  that  these  two  names  are  sometimes  given  as  one:  Chaipako- 
mat  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore.  xxi,  229,  1908;  and  Congr.  Intern.  American,,  xv, 
Quebec  ii,  131,  1906).  Tcaipakomat  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Waterman  as  the  name 
of  the  creator,  the  older  brother  (present  series,  viii,  338,  1910). 

19  Identified  by  my  informant  with  Chimney  Peak,  near  the  Colorado  River, 
Imperial  County,  California.  By  a  Diegueno  informant  of  Miss  Du  Bois'  Wikami 
is  located  in  Mohave  territory  (Am.  Anthr.,  n.s.,  vii,  627,  1905).  The  Mohave 
counterpart  of  Wikami  is  called  Avikwame  and  is  identified  with  Dead  or  New- 
berrv  Mountain  in  southern  Nevada  (A.  L.  Kroeber,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xix, 
315,  1906). 
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Wild  plum  (akai)  and  cliemise  brush  (epi)  were  here  (at  Campo)  for  the 
people  to  eat  and  to  burn.  The  people  argued  over  how  they  should  live.  They 
called  on  lizard  to  help  them  to  decide.  Lizard  asked  if  they  were  satisfied. 
They  replied,  *'Yes.  We  will  do  whatever  you  say.  We  will  live  here  and  die 
here."  This  is  the  end  of  the  story  about  the  coming  of  the  people  to  the 
Campo  region. 

The  people  at  Wikami  wished  to  obtain  songs  and  ceremonies.  An  immense 
snake  named  Maihiyowita  lived  in  the  water  at  the  south  end  of  the  world.  Sand- 
hill crane  (mekolk)  was  sent  to  invite  the  snake  to  Wikami,  because  he  possessed 
all  songs  and  ceremonies.  Sandhill  crane  cried  all  the  way  to  the  snake 's  house 
and  all  the  way  back,  so  that  the  people  would  know  that  he  Avas  coming  and 
would  enlarge  the  dance  house. 

Maihiyowita  asked  sandhill  crane,  ''Why  did  you  come?"  Sandhill  crane 
replied,  ' '  The  people  sent  me  after  you.  They  want  songs  of  different  kinds. ' ' 
The  snake  said  he  would  go  and  crane  told  him  to  arrive  at  Wikami  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Sandhill  crane  returned  and  told  the  people  that  he  had  delivered 
their  message  and  that  the  snake  was  coming.  The  snake  was  very  large,  being 
about  a  foot  and  one-half  in  diameter.  The  snake  coiled  in  the  house  which  the 
people  made  for  him  so  that  he  completely  filled  it.  They  kept  extending  it 
until  daylight,  when  they  set  fire  to  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  house  with  the 
snake  in  it,  because  he  would  not  divulge  the  songs.  The  snake  burst.  The 
larger  portion  of  him  slid  back  southward ;  the  smaller  portion  remained  at 
Wikami,  where  it  is  still  visible  together  wth  the  tracks  of  the  people.  A  por- 
tion of  the  snake's  knowledge  flew  over  to  Campo,  where  it  was  secured  by  the 
people.  The  following  are  the  songs  which  were  thus  secured  by  the  Campo 
Diegueno:  Tcaiyautai,  Tomant,2o  Tuharl,  Hataumaltaiye,  Sil,2i  Atcawhal,22 
Urorp,23  Hurlturli,24  Tipai,  and  Isa. 

The  folloAving  data  refer  to  the  Northern  Diegueno.  An  informant 
(Tomaso  Curo)  at  Mesa  Grande,  San  Diego  Count}^,  gave  me  the 
names  of  twelve  Northern  Diegueiio  clans  and  of  one  Southern 
Diegueiio  clan,  the  KwatL  (see  p.  168).  All  of  the  Mesa  Grande  clans 
lived  at  Mesa  Grande  only  in  the  summer  and  at  a  place  known  as 
Pamo  in  the  winter.  The  name  Pamo,  Tomaso  Curo  informed  me, 
means  "a  hole  worn  in  the  rock  by  water."  Dr.  Kroeber  obtained 
from  Rocendo  Curo,  Tomaso 's  brother,  the  following  derivation: 
paum,  to  sit ;  mu,  a  bush.  The  elevation  of  Pamo  is  about  nine 
hundred  feet;  that  of  Mesa  Grande  is  thirty-three  hundred  feet. 
Pamo  village,  located  in  a  valley  now  known  by  that  name,  lay  down- 
stream from  Mesa  Grande  about  nine  miles  and  is  spoken  of  as  the 
real  home  of  the  Diegueno  now  living  permanently  at  Mesa  Grande. 


20  Recorded  by  Miss  Du  Bois  as  Tutomunp    (present  series,  viii,  123,  1908). 
Probably  equivalent  to  Mohave  Tumanpa  (according  to  A.  L.  Kroeber). 

21  Probably  Esily   (salt). 

22  Possibly  to  be  identified  with  Kachawharr,  recorded  by  Miss  Du  Bois  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-Lore,  xxi,  229,  1908). 

23  Recorded  by  Miss  Du  Bois  as  Orup  (present  series,  viii,  124,  1908). 

24  Probably  equivalent  to  '  *  Horloi, ' '  the  name  of  a  Northern  Diegueiio  dance 
(T.  T.  Waterman,  present  series,  viii,  320,  1910). 
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Formerly  strangers  caught  poaching  in  the  Mesa  Grande  region  were 
killed. 

1.  Kukiiro.  This  Avord  is  said  to  mean  "dark"  or  "shaded."  This  is  the 
clan  of  Tomaso  Curo,  whose  ancestors  lived  at  San  Diego  Mission  and  at  Tijuana, 
Lower  California.      He  was  not  certain  of  the  original  home  of  the  clan. 

2.  Leteapa.  This  name  is  said  to  mean  * '  short, ' '  although  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  Spanish  La  Chapa,  which  this  name  appears  to  be.  A  family  by 
the  name  of  La  Chapa  is  attributed  to  Manzanita,  San  Diego  County,  by  Dr. 
Waterman.25 

3.  Matuwir.  This  name  is  said  to  mean  "hard  like  rock."  This  clan  is  said 
to  have  been  very  numerous  in  former  times,  occupying  the  country  for  eight 
miles  to  the  south  of  Mesa  Grande.  Miss  Du  Bois  gives  this  as  one  of  the  Indian 
names  of  Cinon  Duro,  a  Diegueno  informant,  whose  full  name  she  gives  as  ' '  Ho- 
ko-yel  Mut-a-weer. '  '2b 

4.  Critcak.  This  is  probably  the  name  of  a  species  of  owl.  The  clan  bearing 
this  name  lived  at  both  Pamo  and  Mesa  Grande. 

5.  KwiLp.  This  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  shrub.  The  clan  of  this  name 
lived  at  both  Pamo  and  Mesa  Grande. 

6.  XesiL.  This  is  the  name  of  a  small  variety  of  manzanita,  which  at  the 
present  day  furnishes  berries  for  jelly.  The  clan  bearing  this  name  lived  at  the 
village  of  TauA\d  (San  Jose)  on  Warner's  Eanch  at  the  foot  of  the  "Mesa  Grande 
Mountains. ' ' 

7.  U'u.      A  species  of  owl.      This  clan  lived  at  both  Pamo  and  Mesa  Grande. 

8.  Baipa.      A  clan  living  at  Santa  Ysabel. 

9.  Esun.      A  clan  living  at  Santa  Ysabel. 

10.  Gwaha.2T  A  species  of  wormwood  (Artemisia).  This  is  the  name  of  a 
Santa  Ysabel  clan. 

11.  Tumau.  This  name  is  said  to  mean  "grasshopper."  This  clan  was 
scattered,  living  at  Mesa  Grande,  Santa  Ysabel,  and  elsewhere.  At  present 
members  of  it  live  at  Capitan  Grande.  The  informant  distinctly  stated  that  this 
was  not  the  Tumau  clan  of  the  Southern  Diegueno   (see  p.  168). 

12.  Xipuwatc.     A  Santa  Ysabel  clan. 

The  Northern  Diegueno  clans  are  exogamous.  The  clan  of  a  child 
is  always  that  of  its  father.  A  woman  is  said  to  become  a  member 
of  her  husband's  clan,  a  custom  at  variance  with  the  reported  South- 
ern Diegueiio  custom.  It  may  be  that  the  informant  interpreted 
living  with  the  husband 's  clan  as  becoming  a  member  of  it.  However, 
as  descent  is  patrilinear  with  both  Southern  and  Northern  Diegueno, 
the  fact  that  the  wife  becomes,  or  does  not  become,  a  member  of  her 
husband's  clan  in  no  way  atfects  the  result. 

Each  clan  had  an  hereditary  chief  known  as  a  kwaipai  or  kutcut. 
The  widow  of  a  chief  might  perform  the  functions  of  her  deceased 
husband.      The  chief's  assistant  was  called  koreau.      Some  members 


25  Analvsis   of  the   Mission   Indian  Creation   Story,   Am.   Anthr.,  n.s.,   xi,   52, 
footnote,  1909. 

26  Religious  Ceremonies  and  Myths  of  the  Mission  Indians,  Am.   Anthr.,  n.s.. 
VII,  621,  1905. 

27  Dr.  Kroeber  obtained  the  words  ' '  ily  gwaxan ' '  for  ' '  woods. ' ' 
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of  a  clan  were  scattered,  but  when  the  clan  gave  a  ceremony,  the  chief 
recalled  the  scattered  members  to  assist.  My  informants  assigned  the 
scattering  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  living  and  to  deaths  in  the 
family.     The  first  cause  did  not  operate  in  ancient  times. 

At  Pamo,  where  several  of  the  Northern  Diegueilo  clans  lived, 
there  was  a  village  chief  (also  called  kwaipai)  in  addition  to  the 
hereditary  clan  chiefs.  The  village  chief  was  elected.  Each  clan 
owned  an  eagle  (or  more  likely  a  pair  of  eagles),  and  the  feathers  of 
an  eagle  killed  ceremonially  were  used  for  the  making  of  a  feather 
skirt. ^^  Other  ceremonies  with  animal  motives  occur  following 
dreams  and  when  animals  are  killed  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
If  a  man  dreams  of  a  rattlesnake  he  must  give  a  dance  afterwrards. 
A  year  before  my  visit  at  Mesa  Grande,  a  wild  cat  was  killed  while 
trying  to  enter  a  house.  The  man  who  killed  it  had  to  give  a 
propitiatory  dance. 

The  information  from  Northern  Diegueiio  informants  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  as  definite  a  localization  of  the  clans  as  do  the  South- 
ern Dieguefio  data.  It  is  possible  that  removal  to  the  missions  and 
subsequent  segregation  on  reservations  has  effaced  the  knowledge  of 
the  original  distribution  of  clans  from  the  minds  of  the  Northern 
Dieguefio.  The  more  remote  Southern  Diegueiio,  less  in  contact 
with  the  missions,  would  certainly  be  more  likeh^  to  retain  such 
information. 

PIMAN  CLANS 

It  seems  necessary  to  reproduce  the  evidence  concerning  totemic 
clans  among  the  Pima  and  Papago  for  comparison  with  the  Califor- 
nian  data  presented  in  this  paper.  The  Pima  and  Papago,  like  the 
Californian  tribes  under  consideration,  trace  descent  through  males. 
Mr.  Frank  RusselP^  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis^°  have  published  brief 
accounts  of  the  Pima  clan  system.  These  do  not  agree  in  certain 
respects  and  are  therefore  quoted  in  full.  Mr.  Curtis  has  published 
also  an  account  of  the  Papago  clan  system,^^^  which  is  likewise  quoted 
in  full. 

The  following  quotation  presents  Mr.  Russell 's  Pima  data : 

Descent  is  traced  in  the  male  line  and  there  are  five  groups  that  may  be  called 
gentes,  though  they  exert  no  influence  upon  marriage  laws  nor  do  they  manifest 

28  The  eagle  ceremony  is  described  by  Dr.  Waterman  (present  series,  viii, 
314,  1910). 

29  26th  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.  for  1904-1905  (1908),  197. 

30  The  North  American  Indian   (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1908),  II,  9. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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any  evidences  of  organization  so  far  as  ascertained.  The  names  of  these  groups 
have  lost  all  meaning.  They  are  called  A'kol,  A'pap,  A'piiki,  Ma'-am,  and 
Va'-af. 

The  first  three  are  knoAvn  as  the  Vulture  or  Eed  People,  the  last  two  as  the 
Coyote  or  White  People.  However,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  Suwuki  O'himal 
and  Sto'am  O'himal,  or  Eed  Ants  and  White  Ants."^2  lu  the  Pima  creation  myth 
presented  in  full  in  this  memoir  reference  is  made  to  black  ants,  tcotcik  tatany, 
and  to  the  termite,  hiapitc,  but  no  connection  is  supposed  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  o'himal. 

The  Eed  People  are  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country  when  Elder 
Brother  brought  the  Wliite  People  from  the  aiether  world  and  conquered  them 
as  described  on  page  226.  There  were  more  than  two  gentes  of  the  White  People, 
but  Coyote  laughed  too  soon  at  them  and  the  earth  closed  before  the  others  got 
through.  The  author  suspects  that  this  division  signifies  that  the  tribe  was 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  peoples,  the  only  trace  of  the  original  groups  being 
the  names  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  vengeance. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  of  the  Pima : 

The  Pima  have  five  tribal  divisions,  known  as  wil'  malciilt,  which  may  be 
designated  phratries,  as  they  are  aggregations  of  gentes  with  totemic  names. 
Children  belong  to  the  father,  whom  they  call  by  the  phratral  name.  The  five 
totemic  names,  all  synonymous  with  the  word  ' '  father ' '  and  bearing  obscure 
meanings,  are  Apap,  Apk,  Mam,  Vah,  and  Okali.  Apa.p  and  Apk  are  associated 
with  the  coyote,  and  Mam  and  Vah  with  the  buzzard.  The  people  of  the  first 
four  are  numerous,  but  of  the  Okali  only  a  few  representatives  survive.  This 
division,  according  to  the  genesis  myth,  was  broken  in  its  inception,  only  a  few 
succeeding  in  reaching  the  upper  world.  Marriage  within  a  phratry  seems  never 
to  have  been  prohibited;  marriage  was  without  ceremony,  and  was  often  soon 
followed  by  separation. 

Of  the  Papago  he  says: 

There  are  five  gentile  groups,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  strict 
gentile  organization  now  exists.  Children  belong  to  the  father 's  group.  The 
creation  myth  teUs  how,  when  Chii  wutu  ma'ke's  destroying  horde  marched  up 
into  this  world  from  the  east,  the  first  to  come  were  those  who  were  to  call  their 
fathers  Apap ;  then  came  those  whose  fathers  were  to  be  Apk,  Mam,  Vaf  and 
A'kuli  respectively.  These  names  were  no  doubt  totemic  in  their  origin,  but 
only  the  first  and  third  can  be  identified.  Apap  is  associated  with  the  coyote. 
Mam  with  the  buzzard.  There  is  no  general  Avord  for  father ;  to  each  individual 
' '  father ' '  is  simply  the  name  of  his  gens,  if  such  groups  may  be  so  called.  A 
member  of  the  Apk  gens,  for  instance,  calls  his  father  myuf  apTci,  of  the  Mam 
gens,  nyum'am,  nyu  meaning  ''my."  Collectively  the  members  of  the  gentes  are 
called  Apapakam,  Apklkam,  Mamakam,  Vafakam,  and  A'kuli  kam. 

Of  so  little  importance  are  the  gentes  that  marriage  within  them  is  not  pro- 
hibited, or  even  regarded  as  unusual. 

Mr.  Curtis'  list  of  five  Pima  clans  agrees  with  Mr,  Russell's.  It 
is  clear  from  both  accounts  that  there  is  a  perhaps  loose  grouping  of 
the  clans  in  two  opposed  moieties.      Mr.  Russell  identifies  one  moiety 


32  ('a  The  same  divisions  exist  among  the  Papagos,  and  Jose  Lewis,  who  in- 
terpreted for  Professor  McGee,  submitted  specimens  of  the  ant  as  examples  of  the 
insects  referred  to  as  '  o'himal. '  ' ' 
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with  coyote,  white  ant,  and  white;  the  other  with  vulture  (=  buz- 
zard), red  ant,  and  red.  For  the  vulture  moiety  Mr.  Russell  lists 
the  A'kol,  A'pap,  and  A'piiki  groups,  for  the  coyote  moiety  the 
Ma'-am  and  Va'-af  groups.  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  other  hand  reverses 
this  arrangement,  placing  Ma'-am  (Mam)  and  Va'-af  (Vah)  in  the 
vulture  moiety,  and  Apap  and  Apk  in  the  coyote  moiety.  With 
regard  to  the  Papago,  Mr.  Curtis  also  states  that  ''Apap  is  associated 
with  the  coyote,  Mam  with  the  buzzard,"  as  in  Pima  society.  The 
Pima  use  of  three  synonymous  terms  for  each  moiety  is  reminiscent 
of  similar  nomenclature  of  the  Miwok  moieties. ^^ 

A  feature  of  the  Piman  clans  comparable  with  the  Yuman  clan 
names  for  women  is  the  special  and  distinctive  term  for  "father"  in 
each  clan. 

The  Papago  information  secured  by  Dr.  Kroeber  from  Mr.  Juan 
Dolores,  a  member  of  that  tribe  and  author  of  a  paper  on  "Papago 
Verb  Stems, '  '^*  agrees  in  part  with  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Curtis  and 
also  adds  some  new  facts.  Mr.  Dolores  remembered  only  four  clans. 
He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Curtis  by  assigning  okoIi  (A^lmli)  instead  of 
Mam  to  the  buzzard.  The  following  paragraphs  present  the  data 
secured  by  Dr.  Kroeber  from  Mr.  Dolores : 

The  ordinary  Papago  term  for  father  is  ok,  my  father  nyoK.  In 
using  this  general,  or  non-clan,  term  for  father,  ' '  it  would  not  be  clear 
where  people  belong,"  Mr.  Dolores  said.  He  is  of  the  (red)  uhhimaLi 
clan  himself  and  would  normally  call  his  father  by  this  clan's  term 
nyimaM ;  in  rare  cases  he  might  use  the  general  term  nyoK.  The 
Papago  totemic  clans  together  with  the  terms  for  father  may  be  briefly 
listed  as  follows : 

Buzzard  (nyu^wi)  people  call  father  okoIi. 

Coyote  (paN)  people  call  father  ahpap. 

(Red)  uhhimaLi  (an  insect)  people  call  father  man. 

White  uhhimaLi  (an  insect )^^  people  call  father  va'aw. 

A  Papago  myth  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dolores,  relates  how  four 
brothers  "took"  these  four  "names,"  or  "relationships,"  or  "signs." 


33  E.  W.  Gifford,  Miwok  Moieties,  present  series,  xii,  140,  1916;  C.  H.  Mer- 
riam,  Indian  Village  and  Camp  Sites  in  Yosemite  Valley,  Sierra  Club  Bull.,  x, 
203,  1917. 

34  Present  series,  x,  241-263,  1913. 

35  The  uhhimaLi  is  larger  than  ant  or  spider  (Itiuch).  It  lives  singly  in  holes 
in  ground ;  has  no  wings ;  stings ;  has  hair  on  back.  Some  are  reddish,  some 
whitish. 
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The  question,   "What   elan-relationship   do   you   follow?"   would   be 
stated  in  Papago  as  follows : 

caht^^o  'ot  mil  wiio-moKaliLi 

What  (interrogative)  with-go 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dolores  the  answer  would  be  "uhhimaLi"  and 
not  man ;  in  other  words  the  name  of  the  group  or  totem  and  not 
the  special  word  for  father. 

Descent  in  these  groups  is  entirel}'-  paternal.  One  can  marrj^ 
within  his  clan  group  but  not  within  his  family  or  village.  All  in  a 
village  are  considered  related.  The  clan  groups  are  not  locally  lim- 
ited. All  occur  in  every  village,  except  the  white  uhhimaLi,  which 
is  now  quite  rare. 

Without  further  data  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  village 
exogamy  is  a  recent  innovation  which  has  taken  the  place  of  clan 
exogamy.  The  absence  of  clan  exogamy  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  clans  as  such  have  disintegrated. 


SHOSHONEAN  CLANS  AND  MOIETIES 

The  Serrano,  the  Cahuilla,  the  Cupeno,  and  the  Luiseiio  of  south- 
ern California  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  exogamous,  patrilinear, 
and  apparently  localized,  clans.  The  clans  of  the  Serrano,  Cahuilla, 
and  Cupeiio  are  grouped  in  two  exogamous  moieties,  which  are 
totemic,  being  identified  with  the  wild  cat  (tukut)  and  the  coyote 
(isil  in  Cahuilla  and  Cupeno;  wahil  in  Serrano).  The  Luiseno 
clans  are  not  grouped  in  moieties.  The  Serrano,  Cahuilla,  and 
Cupeno  clans  are  exogamous  as  components  of  the  moieties;  that  is, 
a  member  of  the  wild  cat  moiety  marries  only  a  member  of  a  clan  of 
the  coj'ote  moiet3\  The  clans  of  the  Luiseno  are  exogamous  and  non- 
totemic,  though  at  present  quite  thoroughly  disintegrated.  On  the 
one  hand  they  appear  to  have  disintegrated  into  families  as  far  as 
reckoning  descent  is  concerned  and  on  the  other  hand  to  have  become 
amalgamated  into  ' '  parties ' '  or  religious  societies  as  far  as  ceremonial 
functions  are  concerned.  Membership  in  the  parties  or  religious 
societies  extends  beyond  the  range  of  even  mythical  kinship  reckoned 
paternally. 

In  considering  the  data  presented  in  the  following  pages,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Luiseno  were  long  in  charge  of  Spanish  Fran- 
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ciscan  missionaries,  while  some  of  the  Serrano,  Cahuilla,  and  probably 
the  Cupeiio  were  never  converted  in  the  mission  period  and  others 
were  under  Spanish  control  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  Luiseno. 

SEERAN036 

The  Serrano  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  exogamous  totemic 
moieties.  One  moiety  is  called  wahilyam,  and  has  as  totems  coyote 
(wahil),  the  chief  totem  for  which  the  moiety  is  named,  buzzard 
(widukut),  and  wolf  (wanats).  The  other  moiety  is  called  tukum, 
and  has  as  totems  wild  cat  (tukut),  the  chief  totem  for  which  the 
moiety  is  named,  crow  (gatcawa),  and  mountain  lion  (tukutcu).  The 
names  of  the  first  two  totems  mentioned  for  each  moiety  were  volun- 
teered by  the  informant.  Wolf  and  mountain  lion  were  added  in 
response  to  my  querj^  Wolf  is  said  to  be  coyote 's  older  brother  and 
mountain  lion  wild  cat's  older  brother.  Vulture  is  considered  a 
relative  of  coyote's,  and  crow  a  relative  of  wild  cat's.  The  totem  is 
called  niikriig  (my  great  grandparent)  or  niiilakau.  The  use  of 
the  term  for  great  grandparent  for  totem  has  parallels  in  the  other 
southern  California  Shoshonean  tribes,  as  have  the  totems  coyote  and 
wild  cat.  The  creator  Pakrokitat  is  said  to  have  assigned  the  totems. 
People  of  different  moieties,  especially  relatives,  often  jokingly  called 
each  other  coyotes  and  wild  cats.  Coyote  people  are  reputed  swift  in 
their  movements,  wild  cat  people  slow  and  lazy  in  theirs.  People 
are  said  to  have  killed  their  totems.  The  totems  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  men,  who  later  became  animals,  a  belief  held  with 
regard  to  the  entire  animal  kingdom. 

Serrano  society  is  also  organized  on  the  basis  of  localized  clans, 
or  possibly  local  groups,  in  addition  to  moieties.  These  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  localized  Cahuilla  groups  (see  p.  186).  Certain 
of  the  names  of  these  supposed  clans  have  previoush^  been  secured 
by  Dr.  Kroeber  as  place  names,  a  fact  which  makes  it  conceivable  that 
these  Serrano  divisions  are  merely  local  groups.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  facts  to  regard  them  as  localized 
clans.  Eight  of  the  fourteen  groups  listed  below  were  assigned  by 
informants  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  moieties.  Each  of  these 
eight  groups  was  exogamous  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  moieties, 
patrilinear  in  descent,  and  possessed  its  hereditary  chief  (kika)   and 


36  The  data  on  Serrano  social  organization  were  secured  entirely  at  Banning 
from  the  following  informants:  Benjamin  Morongo  (about  80  years  of  age),  Eose 
Morongo,  Elizabeth  Martin,  and  Miguel  Sabatco. 
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hereditaiy  ceremonial  assistant  (paha).  The  following  list  includes 
some  northern  Serrano  groups,  although  it  primarily  consists  of 
southern  Serrano  groups.      It  is  undoubtedl}^  quite  fragmentary. 

1.  Morongo.  This  clan,  which  is  called  Marongam  by  the  Cahuilla,  is  the  one 
most  numerously  represented  on  the  reservation  at  Banning  to-day.  The  members 
of  it  have  adopted  Morongo  as  their  surname.  This  clan  belongs  to  the  coyote 
moiety.  Bear  Valley  (Hatauva)  was  the  Morongo  home.  They  also  claimed 
Yucaipa,  Akavat  (a  place  back  of  Beaumont,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  mean 
<<ear"),  Mission  Creek  (Yamisevul),  and  Durka  (Big  Morongo),  although  Durka 
was  mentioned  by  one  informant  as  Mohiyanim  territory. 

2.  Mohiyanim.  This  clan  is  represented  to-day  at  Banning.  It  lived  with 
The  Morongo  clan  in  ancient  times  and  seems  to  have  been  the  favored  clan  in 
marriages.  It  belongs  to  the  wild  eat  moiety.  This  name  in  the  form  Mohineyam 
has  been  used  by  Dr.  Kroeber  for  the  northern  Serrano  living  along  the  Mohave 
Eiver  (Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn., 
IV,  139,  1907). 

3.  Mukunpat.  This  clan  is  of  the  wild  cat  moiety  and  lived  with  the  Morongo 
and  Mohiyanim  clans.      It  intermarried  with  the  Morongo  clan. 

4.  Atiaviat.  A  coyote  clan  living  at  Mission  Creek  (Yamisevul).  Atiaviat 
is  said  to  mean  ' '  something  big. ' '  Miguel  Sabatco  belongs  to  the  Atiaviat  clan. 
The  Atiaviat  never  married  the  Morongo,  but  married  Mohiyanim  and  Mukunpat. 
The  Morongo  formerly  visited  Mission  Creek  for  a  certain  kind  of  seed. 

5.  Kaiyuwat.  This  clan  (?)  is  said  to  have  lived  north  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  across  from  San  Manuel  Eeservation.  It  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  Morongo  clan  legend  to  be  related  later. 

6.  Maviatum.  This  clan(?)  inhabited  Maviat,  the  Mohave  Eiver  region, 
north  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

7.  Amakhavit.  A  third  Serrano  clan  (?)  living  north  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  From  west  to  east  these  northern  clans  (?)  are  Maviatum,  Kaiyuwat, 
and  Amakhavit.  Undoubtedly  these  Amakhavit  are  the  mysterious  Amakhau  or 
Amakhaba  of  whom  Dr.  Kroeber  makes  the  following  statements  (Univ.  Calif. 
Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  iv,  136,  1907):  ''The  Mohave  are  still  known  to  the 
Tehachapi-Tulare  tribes  as  people  living  on  a  distant  large  river,  from  whom 
visitors  occasionally  came.  The  Yokuts  informant  from  whom  part  of  the 
Kitanemuk  vocabulary  was  obtained  called  them  Amakhau,  the  Tlibatulabal  in- 
formant Amakhaba;  the  latter  regarded  their  language  as  similar  to  Kitanemuk, 
from  which  of  course  it  is  utterly  distinct.  Of  the  two  Yokuts  informants  at 
Tejon,  who  also  called  them  Amakhaba,  one  characterized  them  as  'muy  bravos'; 
the  other  classed  their  language  as  distinct,  with  some  words  somewhat  resembling 
Kitanemuk.  It  is  curious  that  this  belief  that  there  is  in  the  Tejon  region  a 
tribe  similar  or  linguistically  related  to  the  Mohave,  should  exist  both  among  the 
Mohave  themselves,  the  Yokuts,  and  the  Shoshoneans,  without  the  least  apparent 
basis. ' '  In  the  light  of  the  Serrano  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Amakhavit 
are  Serrano,  the  statements  of  Dr.  Kroeber 's  Tiibatulabal  and  Yokuts  informants 
with  regard  to  the  Kitanemuk  (Serrano)  affinities  of  the  Amakhaba  language  take 
on  a  new  color. 

8.  Yuhaviat.  Yuhaviat  is  said  to  mean  "pine  men."  This  clan  lives  now 
at  San  Manuel  Eeservation  near  Patton,  San  Bernardino  County.  It  is  said  to 
have  lived  originally  in  or  north  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and  to  have 
moved  to  San  Manuel  after  white  people  came.  The  original  inhabitants  of  San 
Manuel,  according  to  Benjamin  Morongo,  were  Gabrielino,  who  called  the  place 
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Apwimen.  Another  Gabrielino  village  was  located  one  and  one-half  miles  south- 
east of  Colton.  Its  inhabitants  Avere  called  Watcap.  Benjamin  also  mentioned 
the  Kinkiup,  Indians  who  lived  on  an  island  in  the  ocean.  This  is  very  clearly 
Kingki,  listed  by  Dr.  Kroeber  as  ^'evidently  San  Clemente  Island"  (present 
series,  viii,  38,  1908). 

9.  Pauwiatum.  This  is  a  coyote  clan  living  north  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  Some  people  of  this  clan  are  said  to  live  at  San  Manuel  Reservation 
to-day. 

10.  Kupatca.      A  wild  cat  clan  living  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

11.  Tamwionots.  This  name  refers  to  the  sun,  and  was  the  name  of  a  wild 
cat  clan  living  at  Mara,  Twenty-nine  Palms. 

12.  Timanamuntcoip.      A  Serrano  clan   (?)   living  at  Redlands. 

13.  Tekelkiktum.  By  Cahuilla  informants  this  was  given  as  the  name  of  a 
Serrano  wild  cat  clan.  The  last  member  of  this  clan  is  said  to  live  at  San  Manuel 
Reservation. 

14.  Agutas.  This  group  is  identified  with  people  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains 
by  Benjamin  Morongo.  One  of  Dr.  Kroeber 's  informants  applied  a  variant  of 
this  term  (Agutush-yam)  to  the  Kawaiisu  (present  series,  rv,  140,  1907). 

Four  of  the  above  groups  seem  to  have  dwelt  together:  Morongo, 
Atiaviat,  Mohiyanim,  and  Mukunpat,  the  first  two  being  of  the  coyote 
moiety  (wahil^^am),  the  second  two  of  the  wild  cat  moiety  (tukum). 

The  following  information  concerns  the  Morongo  and  Mohij^anim 
clans  especially.  The  data  presented  were  obtained  from  Benjamin 
Morongo,  a  member  of  the  Morongo  clan,  whose  wife  was  of  the 
Mukunpat  clan.  Benjamin  has  perhaps  drawn  the  picture  of  his 
own  clan  in  overbright  colors,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  what  it  was  the  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  of  the  group 
of  clans  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  Since  the  following 
data  concern  in  large  measure  two  clans  of  opposite  moieties,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  in  similar  degree  applies  to  other  clans  of  the 
two  moieties. 

Morongo  informants,  in  addition  to  Benjamin  Morongo,  stated  that 
it  was  traditional  for  Morongo  men  to  marr}'  Mohiyanim  women,  one 
informant  assigning  the  origin  of  this  custom  to  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  when  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  deity  Pakrokitat.  The  cus- 
tom has  broken  down  under  Caucasian  rule.  Benjamin  Morongo 
stated  that  there  were  clan  names  for  men  and  women,  a  statement 
for  which  I  could  obtain  no  verification  elsewhere.  Benjamin  stated 
that  Morongo  men  were  called  Morongo,  the  women  IMalena,  that 
Mohiyanim  men  were  called  Nudi,  women  Yetcaiwa.  Rose  Morongo, 
however,  gave  Malenikik  as  a  synonym  for  Morongo.  She  said  that 
Malenikik  referred  to  a  place  of  residence  of  the  Morongo  clan 
(Maleila,  the  place;  kik,  living  there).      If  it  is  true  that  the  men 
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and  women  of  each  clan  had  special  clan  names,  we  certainly  have 
an  analogy  to  the  Colorado  River  Yuman  custom  by  which  all  of 
the  women  of  a  clan  have  one  name  (see  p.  156).  The  personal  name 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin's  mother,  a  Morongo  woman,  was  Helinpa, 
a  name  given  her  by  her  paternal  grandfather  and  having  no  refer- 
ence to  her  clan  or  moiety. 

Each  of  the  clans  in  question  had  its  chief  (kika)  who  inherited 
the  position  from  his  father.  In  rare  cases  when  a  male  heir  was 
lacking  a  woman  succeeded.  Each  clan  also  had  a  ceremonial  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  called  paha,  whose  chief  duties  were  in  connection 
with  ceremonies.  Benjamin's  father's  older  brother  was  a  Morongo 
chief. 

Pakrokitat  made  the  Morongo  the  '' governors  of  the  world."  At 
the  same  time  that  the  Morongo  were  created,  the  Mohiyanim  seem 
to  have  been  brought  into  existence  also.  The  Morongo  address  each 
other  as  brothers  and  sisters,  using,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  terms, 
the  term  hamut,  which  is  always  applied  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
(see  p.  183  for  mythological  application  of  this  term).  The  terms  for 
older  or  younger  siblings  are  used  where  there  is  disparity  in  age. 
The  Mohiyanim  have  the  same  usage.  The  informant  said  that  he 
would  call  any  Mohiyanim  woman  aunt,  cousin,  or  sister.  The 
Cahuilla  address  the  Morongo  as  older  brothers,  according  to  the 
informant. 

The  reciprocal  functions  of  the  two  clans  seem  to  have  been 
unequally  divided.  The  Mohiyanim  appear  to  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  ceremonial  duties.  At  a  ceremony  the  Mohiyanim 
cooked  for  and  served  the  Morongo.  They  brought  ''everything,  like 
Santa  Claus. "  These  functions,  according  to  the  informant,  were 
not  reciprocated  by  the  Morongo.  On  the  other  hand  the  Mohiyanim 
never  took  the  initiative  in  making  a  ceremony :  the  Morongo  through 
their  chief  did  that.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Mohij^anim  to  con- 
struct the  "tule  ceremonial  house"  and  to  act  as  messengers  in  con- 
nection with  a  ceremony. 

In  the  beginning  Pakrokitat  made  the  tule  house  for  the  first 
ceremony.  Each  mortal  chief  since  his  time  has  had  one.  At  death 
the  body  was  taken  to  this  house  in  which  it  was  bewailed  for  one 
night.  On  the  following  day  it  was  burned.  In  this  connection 
the  relations  of  the  two  clans,  and  incidentally  the  moieties,  seem  to 
have  been  truly  reciprocal,  the  Morongo  tending  to  the  Mohiyanim 
dead  and  vice  versa. 
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It  was  a  function  of  the  Mohiyanim  paha  to  name  the  children  of 
both  clans,  naming  them  usually  after  relatives  long  deceased.  As 
no  personal  names  were  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or 
not  each  clan  had  its  special  set  of  names.  According  to  the  informant 
all  of  the  above  ceremonial  functions  were  ordained  in  the  beginning 
b}^  Pakrokitat,  while  the  people  were  still  in  the  far  northern  country 
of  their  origin.  At  that  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  two  clans  should 
intermarry.  The  two  clans  hunted  together.  Coyote  is  older  than 
any  other  animal,  for  he  is  the  Morongo  totem  and  they  were  first 
created. 

The  paha  or  religious  chief  had  charge  of  all  ceremonial  parapher- 
nalia. It  was  his  business  to  notify  people  of  the  fiestas.  He  talked 
to  the  guests  at  a  fiesta,  and  attended  to  all  commissary  arrangements. 
One  Mohiyanim  paha,  named  Melantin  Santiago,  is  left.  The  cere- 
monial singer  (tcaka)  was  of  the  Morongo  clan  and  inherited  his 
position  from  the  father  or  father's  brother.  He  sang  the  myths 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  the  Morongo. 
The  present  tcaka  is  Thomas  Morongo,  Benjamin's  nephew. 

When  a  man  saw  a  girl  he  desired  in  marriage,  he  spoke  to  his 
mother.  She  took  up  the  matter  with  the  chief  (kika)  of  the  man's 
clan.  If  the  chief  favored  the  match,  either  he  or  the  man's  mother 
visited  the  girl's  mother.  Upon  marriage  the  chief  lectured  the 
bridegroom,  telling  him  to  hunt,  secure  food,  and  care  for  the  girl 
and  her  parents.  A  man  gave  half  of  the  results  of  the  chase  to  his 
wife 's  parents. 

Benjamin  Morongo  stated  that  the  two  clans,  Morongo  and  Mohi- 
yanim, elected  a  joint  chief  also  called  kika,  who  was  always  a 
Morongo.      This  is  quite  possibly  a  modern  innovation. 

The  following  myths  were  recounted  by  Benjamin  Morongo.  The 
first  deals  with  the  creation  and  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  the 
Morongo.  The  second  relates  to  the  electric  fire  ball  called  Takwitc, 
and  the  third  to  the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Wiiii  by  a  hostile 
spirit,  together  with  its  subsequent  rehabilitation. 

Origin  Myth. — First  came  into  existence  Pakrokitat,  our  father.  From  the 
left  shoulder  of  Pakrokitat  was  born  Kukitat,  Pakrokitat 's  younger  brother. 3t 
Pakrokitat  made  first  a  Morongo  man.  Pakrokitat  told  him,  "You  will  have 
company  soon. ' '      From  the  right  side  of  the  man  above  the  thigh  Pakrokitat 


37  One    informant    mentioned    another    Serrano    deity,    the    goddess    Naniuyat. 
Nothing  was  learned  of  her  attributes.      She  is  undoubtedly  to  be  identified  Mith 
' '  Nauamiivyat,    six    large    stones,    '  goddesses, '    in    or    near    Little    Bear    valley 
(A.  L.   Kroeber,  Ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla   Indians,   present   series,   viii,   3-4, 
1908). 
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made  the  first  Morongo  woman. ^s  He  made  woman  from  a  piece  of  the  man 's 
flesh  called  atcik.  The  two  were  brother  and  sister.  Numerous  Morongos  were 
made   (born?). 

Kukitat  hindered  the  creative  Avork  of  Pakrokitat.  The  two  argued  and 
quarreled  continually.  Kukitat  wanted  people  to  have  hands  like  ducks'  feet, 
but  Pakrokitat  objected,  Kukitat  wanted  eyes  and  bellies  in  both  front  and 
back  of  people,  but  Pakrokitat  would  not  allow  such  an  arrangement.  Pakrokitat 
said  that  people  should  never  sicken,  sholild  never  die.  Kukitat  asked,  ''What 
will  people  eat  if  none  dies?"  Pakrokitat  replied,  ''We  will  grow  something 
to  eat. ' '  Pakrokitat  wished  people  to  live  forever  or  to  return  to  life  three 
days  after  death,  but  Kukitat  objected,  saying,  "No,  we  will  burn  them  when 
they  die."      Kukitat  is  the  origin  of  all  evil,  past  and  present. 

At  last  Pakrokitat  became  disgusted  with  his  younger  brother  Kukitat 's 
machinations  and  objections  to  all  that  he  planned,  and  he  said  to  him,  "I  am 
going  to  leave  this  world  to  you.  I  am  going  to  make  another  world.  Perhaps 
you  can  do  better  here  than  I.  You  stay  here. ' '  In  the  new  world  which 
Pakrokitat  made,  people  do  not  die. 

Pakrokitat,  when  ready  to  leave,  sang,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  another 
world  and  that  he  was  leaving  this  world  forever.  This  world  he  said  would  be 
a  "hell,"  while  his  world  would  be  a  blessed  place.  "Wlien  a  person  dies,"  he 
said,  "his  'heart'  (ahun)  will  go  to  the  other  world,  while  his  body  remains 
behind  to  rot. ' ' 

Upon  leaving  his  brother  Pakrokitat  went  first  into  the  ocean,  where  he  created 
the  island  of  Paiyait.39  Pakrokitat  then  made  from  a  piece  of  flesh  above  his 
left  thigh  bone  the  three  Pananam,  beautiful  goddesses,  who  reside  in  Paiyait. 
After  visiting  Paiyait,  Pakrokitat  passed  with  his  eagle  southeast  along  the  San 
Gorgonio  Eiver  searching  for  his  new  Avorld.  After  reaching  his  new  world,  he 
never  returned. 

The  three  Pananam  (==  "water  women")  are  called  "hamova.  "40  The 
soul  of  the  deceased  goes  first  to  Paiyait,  the  home  of  the  three  goddesses,  be- 
cause that  is  where  Pakrokitat  went  first  when  seeking  another  world.  The  souls 
of  wicked  people  are  often  unable  to  find  the  road  to  Paiyait,  and  are  forced  to 
remain  upon  earth.  The  three  goddesses  instruct  the  soul  of  the  deceased  as 
to  the  road  to  Pakrokitat 's  world.  From  Paiyait  two  trails  lead,  one  to  Pakro- 
kitat's  land,  the  other  to  the  world  of  darkness  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
dwell.  The  three  goddesses  read  the  soul  of  the  deceased  and  know  whether 
its  acts  upon  earth  have  been  good  or  evil.  They  send  it  along  either  trail  accord- 
ingly. The  place  of  darkness  is  called  Tripyat4i  and  a  portion  of  it,  where  the 
wicked  are  boiled,  is  called  Patmonat  (="hot  water"). 42 

The  Morongo  came  from  the  far  north.  As  they  moved  southward  they 
followed  a  pure  white  eagle,  which  was  the  bird  of  Kukitat.  This  bird  had 
thirteen  tail  feathers,  while  other  eagles  have  but  twelve.      Kwiriakaitc    (Mount 


38  Probably  Biblical. 

39  The  informant  said  this  name  meant  ' '  heart  alive ;  ' '  heart,  however,  is  given 
as  -hun  in  the  paragraph  above. 

40  Said  to  mean  "our  sisters  [who  live  in  the  ocean],"  although  the  actual 
meaning  of  "hamova"  is  probably  simply  "sisters."  The  term  hamut  is  used 
when  speaking  of  one.  Hamut  is  also  the  term  which  may  be  used  by  a  man 
to  his  sister  or  a  woman  to  her  brother. 

41  Cf.  Yokuts  Tripniu  (at  the  above,  or  at  the  supernatural),  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Kitanemuk  Serrano  territory  (A.  L.  Kroeber,  present  series,  iv,  139, 
1907). 

42  Aboriginal? 
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San  Gorgonio)  became  the  home  of  this  wonderful  eagle.  It  was  also  inhabited 
by  several  white  bears  which  normally  dwell  in  a  small  lake  on  the  mountain.  A 
seven-headed  snake  likewise  lives  upon  it.  Kwiriakaitc  is  the  property  of  the 
Morongo. 

Both  Pakrokitat  and  Kukitat  came  with  the  Morongo  to  their  present  home. 
Then  ensued  the  separation  of  the  brothers,  and  later  the  death  of  Kukitat 
together  wdth  the  disappearance  of  the  white  eagle.  After  the  departure  of 
Pakrokitat,  Kukitat  dwelt  with  mankind  for  thirty  years.  It  was  after  Pakro- 
kitat departed  that  men  were  divided  into  tribes  and  began  to  speak  different 
languages.  They  tried  to  shoot  each  other  with  arrows,  but  could  not  hit  one 
another.      This  was  all  due  to  Kukitat 's  evil  schemes. 

Wlien  the  people  became  tired  of  Kukitat  because  of  the  wars  he  instigated, 
they  decided  to  kill  him  by  witchcraft.  They  employed  the  frog  (wakat)  to 
kill  him.  Kukitat  was  in  the  habit  of  defecating  in  the  ocean.  The  frog 
waited  in  the  waters  below  and  swallowed  his  excrement.  Kukitat  realized  that 
the  frog  was  beloAV  him,  but  could  not  see  it.  He  knew  that  something  was 
wrong,  because  usually  when  the  excrement  sank  in  the  ocean  there  were  three 
rumbles.  On  this  occasion  there  was  no  noise.  Kukitat  poked  downward  with 
his  javelin  (?),  the  blade  of  which  ran  down  the  frog's  back,  making  the  marks 
which  are  now  there.  The  frog  had  poison  in  its  mouth.  Contact  of  this  poison 
with  the  excrement  caused  Kukitat  to  become  ill. 

Kukitat  sent  crow  to  fetch  a  doctor  when  he  fell  sick.  Crow  ate  the  eyes 
of  dead  people  and  became  black  from  staying  in  mud. 

When  Kukitat  lay  dying  in  the  early  morning  he  told  the  people  to  burn  his 
body,  but  not  to  bury  it,  for  he  feared  that  coyote  would  eat  it.  He  sent  coyote 
far  north  to  obtain  wood  for  the  funeral  pyre.  Before  coyote  's  return  the  body 
was  placed  upon  the  pyre  and  almost  entirely  consumed.  Coyote  returned  and 
saw  the  people  assembled  about  the  funeral  pyi-e  of  Kukitat.  Coyote  said,  ' '  Wliat 
are  you  burning?  I  want  to  see  my  father."  The  people  were  standing  close 
together  and  he  could  not  squeeze  through  the  line.  Badger,  however,  was  bow- 
legged  and  coyote  squeezed  through  between  his  legs  and  stole  Kukitat 's  heart. 
Animals  were  still  people  at  that  time. 

The  body  of  Kukitat  was  burned  at  Hatauva43  (Bear  Valley),  a  well -watered 
region  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  On  the  spot  where  it  was  burned  came 
a  spring,  which  is  now  hidden  beneath  a  reservoir.  In  his  youth  the  informant 
saw  the  spring  and  saw  the  marks  on  the  ground  where  the  people  had  danced 
around  the  pyre. 

After  Kukitat 's  death  people  fought  as  before  his  death.  They  fought  over 
food.  The  Morongo  were  annihilated  in  the  fighting,  but  one  man  escaping.  This 
man  married  a  Kaiyuwat  woman.  The  man  died,  but  the  woman  gave  birth  to 
a  boy  baby.  When  the  boy  grew  up  he  thought  and  dreamed  for  three  nights 
about  himself.  He  asked  his  mother  about  the  land  of  his  father  's  people.  She 
told  him  that  the  land  of  the  Morongo  was  his.  The  woman 's  father,  seeing  him 
in  such  a  pensive  mood,  thought  that  his  gi'andson  was  ill.  The  boy  told  his 
grandfather  that  he  was  going  to  his  own  country,  which  made  the  old  man  very 
sad.  The  woman  took  her  son  toward  Morongo  land.  They  arrived  at  a  Mohi- 
yanim  village  and  remained  there  for  a  while.  The  chief  (kika)  of  the  village 
came  home  from  a  hunt.      His  wife  told  him  that  strangers  were  stopping  M-ith 


43  Perhaps  Hatauva  is  the  place  called  Tova  in  Luiseno.  Dr.  Kroeber  writes : 
"Wiyot  died  at  Tova  near  Maronge,  north  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  where 
the  Serrano  (Maringavam)  live,"  (Two  Myths  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xix,  313,  1906.) 
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them.  The  chief  asked  avIio  the  boy 's  father  was  and  the  boy 's  mother  told 
liim.  They  went  to  the  '  *  big  house ' '  and  sang  all  night.  In  the  morning  the 
boy  married  the  tAvo  daughters  of  the  chief.  The  boy  became  the  progenitor  of 
the  modern  Morongo. 

Takwitc. — Takwitc,  an  evil  person,  had  been  annoying  a  woman.  Coyote 
liad  one  arroAv  and  attempted  to  kill  Takwitc,  whose  body  was  a  golden  walking 
stick.  Coyote 's  arrow  broke  the  gold  stick  which  formed  Takwitc 's  body. 
Takwitc  flew  away  to  Mount  San  Jacinto  and  became  the  electric  fire  ball.  He 
attacks  people  at  times  and  throAvs  them  into  a  fire  which  he  kindles.  Takwitc 
has  a  house  on  Mount  San  Jacinto  in  which  there  is  reputed  to  be  much  gold. 

A  Cahuilla  boy  living  in  Cahuilla  Valley  was  once  taken  by  Takwitc  to  his 
home  on  the  mountain.  The  people  of  the  boy 's  village  had  gone  out  to  gather 
acorns,  which  the  region  furnishes  in  abundance.  The  boy  and  his  baby  sister 
were  left  alone  at  home.  Takwitc  came  and  took  the  boy  away.  In  Takwitc 's 
house,  the  boy  saw  many  captives  of  various  tribes.  Each  night  Takwitc  brought 
home  more  captives,  often  removing  their  eyes.  There  were  many  bones  in 
Takwitc 's  house.  He  kept  the  boy  for  three  days  and  then  released  him.  He 
made  the  boy  promise  to  tell  no  one  of  what  he  had  seen  for  three  days.  The 
three  days,  however,  were  really  to  be  three  years.  The  boy's  mother  questioned 
him  as  to  where  he  had  been,  but  to  no  avail.  When  the  three  years  had  expired 
the  boy  told  his  mother  and  prepared  to  make  a  ceremony.  He  had  secured  super- 
natural power  from  Takwitc.  He  could  remove  his  head  and  arms  and  replace 
them,  making  himself  whole  again.  This  he  did  in  the  ceremony  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.      After  his  dance  he  retired.      He  was  dead  in  the  morning. 

Destruction  of  Wini. — Near  the  village  of  Wiiii  (near  Corona,  Kiverside 
County)  was  a  rock  on  a  hill.  In  this  rock  lived  a  spirit  named  Tuit.  A  little 
girl  in  the  village,  two  or  three  years  old,  cried  incessantly  until  her  mother  in 
anger  threw  her  out  of  the  house.  The  spirit  Tuit  took  the  child  to  his  house 
that  night,      Tuit  raised  the  child,  whose  name  was  Pahalali, 

Gopher  (niiiQat)  lived  with  the  spirit.  When  five  or  six  years  old  the  girl 
asked  gopher  what  the  fire  and  smoke  was  which  she  saw  so  frequently.  It  was 
really  the  spirit.  Gopher  told  the  girl  that  the  smoke  arose  from  where  the 
spirit  cooked.  The  water  which  the  spirit  gave  the  girl  was  urine,  the  salt  was 
mucus.  '  *  The  spirit  is  not  your  mother, ' '  gopher  said.  The  girl  asked  about 
her  mother  three  times  and  gopher  answered  thrice. 

The  girl  said  one  day,  ' '  I  should  like  to  go  to  my  mother, ' '  Gopher  replied, 
''You  can  go,  but  the  spirit  may  kill  you.  I  will  make  two  holes  for  you.  You 
go  under  the  water  toward  Temescal. ' '  The  girl  went  as  directed  and  arrived 
at  Wiiii.  People  asked  her  whence  she  had  come.  She  replied,  *'My  mother  told 
me  when  I  was  small  that  a  spirit  would  get  me.      He  did  get  me  and  raised  me. ' ' 

Gopher  said,  * '  Tell  your  mother  to  put  you  in  a  bundle  and  place  you  in  the 
'big  house.'  Have  all  the  people  watch  you.  The  spirit  will  look  for  you  and 
try  to  kill  you. ' '  The  girl  repeated  to  her  mother  that  which  the  gopher  had 
said.  The  woman  then  put  her  daughter  in  a  bundle  and  placed  her  in  the  ' '  big 
house, ' '  The  chief  prepared  for  a  fiesta.  Gopher  again  instructed,  saying, 
"Tell  your  mother  to  heat  a  rock  very  hot.  When  the  spirit  asks  for  you,  tell 
him  to  open  his  mouth  to  receive  you.      Then  shove  the  hot  rock  into  his  mouth. ' ' 

After  dark  the  spirit  came  home  and  asked  for  Pahalali.  He  asked  Gopher 
about  Pahalali.  Gopher  said,  ''I  saw  her  playing  here  but  a  short  while  ago." 
The  spirit  then  threw  into  the  air  a  magic  basket  to  determine  in  which  direction 
Pahalali  had  gone.  The  spirit  followed  the  basket  toward  the  ''big  house" 
in  which  Pahalali  was  concealed.      The  spirit  arrived  at  the  door  and  asked  lov 
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Pahalali.  The  girl 's  mother  said,  ' '  Open  your  mouth  for  your  Pahalali. ' '  She 
threw  the  hot  rock  into  his  mouth.  The  spirit  shouted  '^Haa!  "  in  pain,  kicked 
in  the  house,  and  ate  all  of  the  people  except  one  old  woman  and  a  dog,  who  were 
covered  with  a  basket. 

The  surviving  old  woman  cried  as  she  searched  for  her  people,  but  she  could 
do  nothing.  She  wandered  here  and  there.  While  the  old  woman  was  away,  the 
dog  became  a  boy  and  killed  rabbits.  The  woman  returned  and  asked  the  dog, 
''Who  killed  the  rabbits?"  The  dog  only  wagged  his  tail  in  response.  After 
tAvo  months,  the  old  woman,  who  had  become  quite  strong,  went  a  long  way.  Upon 
her  return  she  saw  a  young  man  at  her  dwelling.  This  young  man  was  really 
her  dog.  As  she  approached  him  she  became  a  young  girl.  She  walked  up  to 
him.  They  married  and  the  village  of  Wini  was  repopulated.  The  spirit  Tuit 
was  killed  by  the  hot  stone  at  the  same  time  that  he  destroyed  the  village  and 
the  people. 

The  informant  saw  the  ruins  of  Wini  and  asked  his  mother-in-laAv  about  them. 
She  told  him  the  above  story. 


CAHUILLA 

The  Cahuilla  were  visited  in  two  localities,  at  Banning  in  San 
Gorgonio  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-three  hundred  feet  and  at 
Coachella  in  the  Colorado  Desert,  seventy-six  feet  below  sea  level. 
The  Cahuilla  in  both  localities  are  organized  in  exogamous  moieties 
identified  with  the  coj^ote  (isil)  and  the  wild  cat  (tukut).  The  coyote 
moiety  is  called  istam,  the  wild  cat  moiety  tuktum.  Descent  is 
paternal.  There  is  no  belief  in  descent  from  the  totem,  but  the  totems 
are  said  to  have  been  men  once.  This  is  clearly  only  an  individual 
application  of  the  general  Californian  belief  that  the  present  animals 
were  once  men.  Such  also  is  their  treatment  in  Cahuilla  mythology. 
No  other  animals  seem  to  be  associated  with  coyote  and  wild  cat  as 
totems.  Public  sentiment  as  to  exogamy  is  not  very  strong.  Two  of 
the  Coachella  informants,  Captain  Jim  and  his  son,  married  women 
of  their  moiety,  which  is  the  wild  cat. 

The  Cahuilla  moieties  are  divided  into  numerous  localized,  non- 
totemic  clans  with  paternal  descent.  The  clan  name  frequently  is 
to  be  translated  as  ''living  at  'snch  a  place',''  indicating  clearly  that 
at  least  the  natives  regard  the  clans  as  localized.  A  clan  of  the 
coyote  moiety  is  supposed  to  seek  its  mates  only  in  clans  of  the  wild 
cat  moiety,  and  vice  versa.  Upon  marriage  a  woman  goes  to  live  with 
her  husband.  She  does  not  become  a  member  of  his  clan  and  moiety, 
but  remains  a  member  of  that  into  which  she  was  born.  At  the 
present  time  the  members  of  certain  clans  are  rather  scattered,  per- 
haps due  to  modern  influences.  Informants  stated,  however,  that 
in  ancient  times  there  was  more  or  less  shifting  of  clan  members  from 
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place  to  place,  due  chiefly  to  deaths,  which  were  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  dwelling  and  removal  of  the  family. 

Clans  are  called  ''tribes"  by  the  present-day  Cahuilla,  the  native 
term  being  taxelo.  Each  clan  had  an  hereditar}^  chief  called  net, 
v/ho  was  of  course  a  member  of  the  clan.  He  was  actually  the  ' '  head 
of  the  family"  in  a  patriarchal  sense,  for  all  members  of  a  clan  claim 
to  trace  their  descent  through  males  from  a  common  male  ancestor. 
The  principal  duties  of  a  clan  chief  were  in  connection  with  cere- 
monies. An  informant  spoke  of  the  clan  chief  as  "  (el  jefe)  potencio" 
and  "chief  of  the  fiesta."  There  are  no  moiety  chiefs  and  no 
chieftainesses.  A  chief,  appointed  by  the  whites,  apparently  as  a 
go-between,  and  exercising  power  over  a  number  of  clans,  was  said 
to  have  been  called  tcimuluka.  Each  chief  had  an  hereditary  paha, 
or  ceremonial  assistant.  Clans  of  both  moieties  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  one  village,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were 
several  clan  chiefs  and  ceremonial  assistants  in  each  village,  a  condi- 
tion paralleled  in  the  present-day  Luiseiio  villages,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  usually  two  or  more  party  chiefs  (see  p.  207).  Maria  Augus- 
tine, my  informant  at  Augustine  Reservation  near  Coachella  and  a 
member  of  the  Sewakil  clan,  stated  that  at  Toro  there  are  two  chiefs, 
Francisco  Torres  of  the  wild  cat  moiety,  and  Chapo  Levi  of  the 
coj'ote  moiety,  both  of  whom  inherited  their  positions.  At  first  hand 
it  seemed  as  though  Maria  was  speaking  of  true  moiety  chiefs  as 
among  the  Yokuts.^*  A  bit  of  questioning  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
chieftains  in  question  are  actually  the  heads  of  two  of  the  most 
numerous  clans  of  to-day.  Torres  is  chief  of  the  Wakwaikiktum 
clan,  Levi  of  the  Sewakil  clan.  The  decimation  of  other  clans  and 
the  breaking  down  of  exogamy,  the  informant  said,  had  given  each  of 
these  chieftains  a  wider  range  of  authority  than  either  would  have 
possessed  in  ancient  times.  This  case  among  the  Cahuilla  is  of  sig- 
nificance in  interpreting  the  so-called  "parties"  among  the  Cupeno 
and  Luiseiio. 

When  a  clan  loses  one  of  its  members,  people  of  various  clans  and 
of  both  moieties  attend  the  funeral  (pemtcutuwet).  A  destruction 
of  property  takes  place  two  or  three  days  after  the  funeral.  Both 
moieties  participate.  The  image  ceremony  (nukil)  which  takes  place 
six  or  seven  months  after  a  death,  and  may  be  held  for  one  person, 
is  likewise  participated  in  by  both  moieties.      In  the  making  of  the 


44  E.  W.   Gifford,  Diehotomous  Social  Organization  in   South   Central   Califor- 
nia, present  series,  xi,  294,  1916. 
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images  reciprocity  appears,  the  opposite  moiety  always  performing 
this  function  for  the  bereaved  moiety.  A  mourning  ceremony  of  any 
sort  is  alwa^^s  in  charge  of  a  clan  chief.  The  people  who  belong  to 
the  moiety  of  the  deceased,  both  of  his  clan  and  of  other  clans  of  his 
moiety,  gather  money  and  property,  which  they  turn  over  to  the  chief 
in  charge  when  they  prepare  for  the  fiesta. 

The  following  negative  data,  although  of  doubtful  value,  seem 
worth  recording.  Coachella  informants  in  answer  to  queries  stated 
that  the  Cahuilla  lacked  the  toloache  ceremony,  the  eagle  ceremony, 
the  sand  painting,  and  Chungichnish  beliefs  of  the  Luiseiio  and 
Diegueno.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  ancient  times  there  were  no 
ceremonies  other  than  funerary  and  memorial  ceremonies  and  a  girl's 
ceremony  called  aulolil  in  which  girls  of  both  moieties  were  initiated. 
There  was  no  special  individual  whose  duty  it  was  to  light  the  funeral 
fire.     No  moiety  paints  were  used. 

Each  clan  possessed  special  songs  about  its  enemies.  Maria 
Augustine  of  the  Sewakil  clan,  used  to  sing  against  Captain  Jim  of 
the  Kauwisikiktum  clan.  In  such  singing  ceremonies  members  of 
other  clans  of  the  same  moiety  are  said  to  have  helped  in  the  singing 
against  people  of  the  opposite  moiety. 

The  Cahuilla  are  said  to  have  a  long  migration  legend,  which 
consumes  two  or  three  nights  in  the  telling.  The  following  fragments 
of  myths  and  beliefs  have  some  bearing  upon  Cahuilla  totemism  and 
seem  worth  presenting.  Two  gods,  akin  in  attributes  to  the  Serrano 
Pakrokitat  and  Kukitat  and  to  the  Cupeilo  Tumaiyowit  and  Mukat,*'^ 
are  recognized  by  the  Cahuilla.  These  are  Temaiyowit,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  partner  of,  or  is  identified  with,  coyote,  and  Mukat,  the  partner 
of  wild  cat.  The  Milky  Way  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  these 
gods.  These  deities  quarreled  and  Temaiyowit  went  into  the  earth. 
At  the  time  he  did  so  the  earth  was  flat.  It  nearly  capsized  when  he 
entered  it.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  occurred  during  my  visit 
was  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  trying  to  eat  it. 

All  of  the  clans  are  said  to  have  come  from  elsewhere  in  the  time 
of  the  god  Mukat.  This  agrees  with  the  Morongo  legend  (see  p.  182) 
of  the  movements  of  Serrano  clans  in  the  time  of  the  god  Kukitat,  the 
Serrano  counterpart  of  Mukat.  The  Cahuilla  speak  of  Mukat  as 
a  naa,  or  leader,  not  as  a  net,  or  chief. 

The  eagle  Aswetsei  was  the  mythical  leader  of  the  Sewakil  clan 
of  the  coyote  moiet}^  In  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Coachella  is 
a  rock  where  this  deitv  rested.      The  marks  in  the  rock  show  the 
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position  of  his  chin,  elbows,  and  feet.  The  marks  of  his  feet  have 
been  damaged  by  white  people.  Aswetsei  "goes  with"  coyote,  and 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  an  associated  totem.  Clans  of  the  wild 
eat  moiety  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  northwest.  The  coyote 
clans  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  region  of  Riverside  (also  to  the 
northwest),  proceeding  first  to  Sewiat,  a  (mythical?)  locality  in  the 
San  Jacinto  Mountains.  At  Sewiat  there  is  a  cave  with  writing 
(pictographs?),  also  a  ''big  rock  house."  This  is  beyond  the  house 
of  the  cannibal  spirit  Takwitc  on  San  Jacinto  Mountain.  The  people 
who  lived  in  ancient  times  have  turned  to  rock  at  Sewiat.  The  gods 
died  there.  When  the  god  Mukat  died,  people  did  not  know  which 
way  to  go.  Mukat  had  appointed  no  chiefs.  Each  clan  took  its 
section  of  land.  Each  was  named  after  its  place  of  residence.  The 
two  gods  originally  named  people  and  assigned  to  each  family  and 
individual  his  moiety. 

Mukat  made  the  sun  (tamyat)  from  his  heart.  The  sun  is  of 
the  wild  cat  (tukut)  moiety.  It  is  a  man  who  went  to  the  sky.  When 
the  sun  was  made,  Mukat  could  not  hold  it,  for  it  was  too  bright.  It 
slipped  away  and  went  up  into  the  sky.  The  moon  (menil)  is  of  the 
coyote  moiety.  The  moon  is  a  Avoman  and  taught  people  a  string 
game  (cat's  cradle?).     Temaiyowit  made  menil.  the  moon. 

Taxotesinigic,  a  wild  cat  man,  had  a  sister.  The  sister  was  not 
yet  ready  to  be  named,  although  the  god  Mukat  gave  the  names  in 
the  beginning.  Taxtemyauwitcem,  a  coyote  man,  lived  at  Sewiat. 
Taxotesinigic  sent  his  sister  to  marry  him. 

The  following  list  of  clans,  living  chiefly  in  the  desert  region 
northwest  of  the  Salton  Sea,  was  obtained  from  three  informants. 
Next  to  nothing  was  obtained  concerning  the  mountain  Cahuilla  and 
those  of  the  San  Gorgon io  Pass.  The  residence  of  each  clan  is  given 
after  its  name.  The  ending  -kiktum  of  many  of  the  clan  names  is 
said  to  mean  "living  there."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  these 
clan  names  is  to  be  identified  with  the  names  of  the  present-day 
Cahuilla  villages  listed  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Barrows*^  as  follows :  Malki, 
Sechi,  Kavinish,  Pal  tewat.  Pal  seta,  Temalwahish,  Sokut  Menyil, 
Lawilvan,    Sivel,    Tova,    Wewutnowhu,    Pachawal,    Coahuilla.       The 


45  In  the  form  Mu'"kat  this  name  is  applied  by  the  Serrano  to  the  '  *  mountains 
south  or  southwest  of  Colton,  probably  the  Sierra  Santa  Ana"  (A.  L.  Kroeber, 
Ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch,  Ethn.,  viii, 
34,  1900). 

46  The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California,  32, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1900. 
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cians  of  each  moiety  are  listed  in  geographic  order  from  northwest 
to  southeast. 

Wild  Cat  Moiety 

1.  Kilyiiiakiktum.      Mission  Creek. 

2.  Kauwisikiktum.  The  clan  of  Captain  Jim  and  his  son  Will  Jim,  Coachella 
informants.  This  elan  lives  also  at  Palm  Springs,  from  which  place  the  Coachella 
branch  is  said  to  have  been  derived  several  generations  ago.  Kauwis  is  said  to 
be  the  place  name  of  Palm  Springs  (compare  number  17).  Dr.  Kroeber  gives 
Kawishmu  (in  Serrano  language)  as  "a  small  hill  east  of  White  Water,  marking 
the  boundary  between  the  Wanupiapayum  and  the  desert  Cahuilla.  "47 

3.  Wavitctem.  Originally  from  Indian  Well ;  later,  southeast  of  Thermal ; 
Mecca.      The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  wavic,  mesquite  tree. 48 

4.  Wansinatamyanahutcum.  Tuba  (Tova?)  on  northeast  side  of  valley  near 
Coachella. 

5.  Isilsivayauwitcum.      South  of  Coachella. 

6.  Wankiiiakiktum.      South  of  Coachella. 

7.  Nanhaiyum.  Two  miles  south  of  Coachella  at  La  Mesa.  Ekwawinet  was 
the  name  of  the  village. 49  The  husband  of  Maria  Augustine  belonged  to  this 
elan. 

8.  Telkiktum.      Two  miles  south  of  Coachella. 

9.  Aiyelmukut.      South  of  Coachella.      Lived  with  the  Nanhaiyum. 

10.  Panatkakiktum.  Thermal;  came  from  west  to  Thermal.  Perhaps  this 
clan  is  the  same  as  Panasakiktum   (no.  11). 

11.  Panasakiktum.  Six  or  seven  miles  southeast  of  Coachella.  Compare 
no.  ]0. 

12.  Tuikiktum.      Southeast  of  Thermal. 

13.  Wakwaikiktum.  Maulim,  Toro.  The  mother  of  Maria  Augustine  belonged 
to  this  clan,  which  came  from  hot  springs  near  Warner's  Eanch,  but  was  not 
Cupefio.  Compare  clan  no.  22  of  the  coyote  moiety  (p.  191).  The  name  is  said 
to  refer  to  the  water.  WakAvi,50  the  Luiseiio  name  for  either  ''El  Toro  or  Cabe- 
zon, ' '  certainly  is  to  be  connected  with  Wakwaikiktum. 

14.  Tamolaiiitcim.      Toro ;  Agua  Dulce. 

15.  Autaatem.  Martinez.  Lived  originally  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
near  Coachella. 

16.  Auwalim.  Martinez.  The  ''dog"  clan;  from  awal,  dog;  a  joke  name 
(compare  no.  22,  Iswetura,  "wolf"  clan).  The  wife  of  Will  Jim  belongs  to 
this  clan. 

17.  Kauwispaumiyawitcem.  Mecca.  Kauwis  is  said  to  be  the  place  name 
of  Palm  Springs  (compare  no.  2);  paumiyawitcem  is  said  to  mean  "living 
among  the  rocks  in  the  mountains. ' ' 

18.  Walpunidikiktum.  Alamo.  The  mother  of  Will  Jim  and  wife  of  Captain 
Jim  belongs  to  this  clan. 

19.  Palpuniviktum.      Alamo. 

20.  Tamulakiktum.       Back   of   Alamo. 


47  Ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  present  series,  viii,  35,  1908. 

48  Dr.   Kroeber,   however,   gives   menyikic   for   mesquite ;    qwinyal   for   mesquite 
screw  (present  series,  viii,  238,  1909). 

49  Dr.  Barrows  gives  Temalwahish   as  the  name  of  the  modern  village  at  La 
Mesa  (op.  cit.,  p.  32). 

50  A.  L.  Kroeber,   Shoshonean  Dialects   of  California,  present   series,   iv,   152, 
1907. 
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21.  Palkausinakela.  Figtree  John  west  of  Salton  Sea.  This  is  the  clan  of 
a  well-known  Indian,  Figtree  John.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  "little  water 
coming  from  a  spring. ' '      Pal  piskalet  means  ' '  water  emerging. ' ' 

22.  Iswetum.  Cahuilla  Eeservation.  Plural  of  iswet,  wolf.  This  name  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  people  of  this  clan  because  of  the  habit  of  ' '  eating 
meat,"  and  Avas  applied  as  a  nickname  (compare  no.  16,  Auwalim,  "dog"  clan). 
Dr.  Kroeber  has  obtained  Luvus  (probably  Spanish  lobos,  \volf)  as  the  name  of 
a  "place  or  tribe  south,  in  vicinity  of  Cahuilla  reservation,  "si  It  seems  likely 
that  it  refers  to  this  clan.  Both  the  Iswetum  and  Auwalim  clans  are  also  called 
Temaiiakiktum,  "low  place  they  lived,"  as  they  are  believed  to  have  originated 
at  a  place  called  Temana. 

Coyote  Moiety 

1.  Wanikiktum.  Banning.  A  Serrano  informant  gave  "Pihatcap"  as  the 
name  of  the  original  Cahuilla  inhabitants  of  Banning. 

2.  Wavatum.  This  is  the  clan  of  Jim  Pine,  and  Twenty-nine  Palms  is  given 
as  its  home.  Dr.  Kroeber  places  TAventy-nine  Palms  in  Serrano  territoryss  and 
one  of  my  Serrano  informants  gave  it  as  the  home  of  the  Serrano  Tamwionots 
clan. 

3.  Amnaavitcum.  Northwest  of  Palm  Springs.  This  name  contains  the 
same  stem  as  amnawat,  large. 

4.  Havinavitcum.      Palm  Springs. 

5.  Aatsatsum.  Indian  Well;  Happy  Point  to  Palm  Springs.  This  is  the  clan 
of  Eamon  Gracia,  a  Banning  informant.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  ' '  a  good 
people. ' '      Cf .   atcai,  good. 

6.  Wovadkiktum.      Indio. 

7.  Sewakil.  Coachella.  This  is  the  clan  of  Maria  Augustine,  a  Coachella 
informant.      Sewakil  is  the  name  of  a  place  south  of  Indio. 

8.  Ikonikiktum.      Lived  A^dth  the  Nanhaiyum. 

9.  Taukatim.      Tavo  or  three  miles  southAvest  of  Coachella. 

10.  SaAvalakiktum.       Toro.      Originally  lived  with  the   Nanhaiyum. 

11.  Masuvitcum.  Martinez.  The  name  refers  to  a  sandy  place.  The  Cahuilla 
Avord  for  sand  is  iiatcic. 

12.  Mumlaitim.       Martinez. 

13.  Wiitam.  Martinez.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Wiyistam  (no.  22).  Wiitam 
is  said  to  m^ean  * '  grasshopper, ' '  a  name  applied  to  this  clan  because  of  the 
habit  of  eating  grasshoppers. 

14.  WansauAvum.  Martinez.  This  clan  A\^as  once  flooded  out  of  its  home; 
hence  the  name  from  Avanyic,   flood  or  stream.      Perhaps  identical  with  no.   15. 

15.  WanisiAvauyan.      Mecca.      Perhaps  identical  with  no.  14. 

16.  Tevinakiktum.      Alamo. 

17.  Iviatum.      Agua  Dulce. 

18.  Kaunakalkiktum.  Agua  Dulce.  This  clan  lived  at  a  place  where  a  shrub 
called  kaunakal  grcAv. 

19.  Sasalmayum.      Agua  Dulce. 

20.  Kauwistamilakiktum.      Agua  Dulce. 

21.  Hunavatikiktum.      In  the  mountains  south  or  southeast  of  Banning. 

22.  Wiyistam.  San  Ysidro.  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  the  San  Ysidro 
in  Cupeno  territory  (see  p.  192).  Wild  cat  clan  no.  13  (WakAvaikiktum)  appears 
to  have  come  from  the  same  region. 


51  Ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  present  series,  viii,  35,  1908. 

52  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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CUPEnO 

The  information  concerning  the  social  organization  of  the  Cupeno, 
or  Agua  Caliente  Indians,  was  secured  from  Cupeiio  living  on 
Morongo  Reservation  at  Banning  and  from  the  main  body  of  Cupeno 
concentrated  at  Pala,  San  Diego  County. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Cupeno  data  was  secured  from  three 
informants  at  Banning.  These  were  Desiderio  Laws,  Mrs.  Tomasa 
Annis,  and  her  nephew  Jose  Miguel.  Jose  Miguel,  a  half-breed 
Cupeno,  was  the  first  of  that  tribe  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Ban- 
ning, where  he  married  a  Serrano  woman  of  the  jMohiyanim  clan. 
The  Cahuilla  speak  of  the  Cupeiio  as  Kupanakiktum,  meaning  ' '  living 
at  Kupa, "  which  was  the  name  of  the  chief  Cupeno  village  located 
upon  Warner's  Ranch.  A  second  village  of  people  speaking  the  same 
language  Avas  located  at  San  Ysidro.     It  was  called  Wilakal.^^ 

The  Cupefio  are  organized  like  the  Cahuilla  on  the  basis  of 
exogamous  moieties  with  paternal  descent.  These  moieties  are  identi- 
fied with  the  coyote  (isil)  and  the  wild  cat  (tukut)  and  are  called 
istam  and  tuktum.  The  following  myth  fragment  refers  to  the  origin 
of  the  moiety  totems. 

In  the  beginning  all  was  dark  and  void.  A  bag  hung  in  space.  In  time  it 
opened  out  into  two  halves.  From  one  half  came  coyote  (isil),  from  the  other 
came  wild  cat  (tukut).  They  immediately  fell  to  arguing  as  to  which  was  the 
older.  Coyote  was  the  older  because  he  spoke  first.  People  had  been  created, 
but  they  could  not  see.  They  were  in  mud  and  darkness.  They  heard  coyote 
call  first  and  they  knew  that  he  was  older.  The  people  were  not  in  the  bag  with 
coyote  and  wild  cat.  They  arose  from  the  mud  and  started  to  sing.  Shamans 
to-day  understand  coyote,  because  people  heard  him  first.  The  moieties  came 
from  the  beginning.-^ 4 

Coyote's  totemites  have  the  reputation  of  being  quick  and  active 
like  coyote  himself.  Wild  cat's  totemites  on  the  other  hand  have  the 
reputation  of  being  slow  and  lazy.  The  coyote  totemites  jokingly 
tell  the  wild  cat  people  that  thc}^  are  slow  and  lazy.  The  two  totems 
are  believed  to  have  been  men  or  gods  originally,  later  they  became 
animals.  Some  informants  identified  coyote  with  the  god  Tumaiyowit 
and  wild  cat  with  the  god  Mukat.  These  gods  led  the  people  from 
a  northern  home.  In  dances  the  men  and  women  of  the  coyote  moiety 
dance  in  two  groups  on  one  side.  Wild  cat  men  and  women  do  the 
same  on  the  other  side. 


53  Mrs.    Julia   Johnston,    a    Pala   informant,    stated   that    she    was    from    that 
village  and  that  the  name  of  her  ' '  tribe ' '  was  Totcil. 

54  The  last  sentence  was  in  response  to  a  question  how  the  moieties  originated. 
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The  totem  is  called  wala,  which  means  great-great-grandparent  or 
ancestor.      There  is  no  belief  in  actual  descent  from  the  totem. 

One  Cnpeiio  informant  said,  that  although  it  was  improper  for 
people  of  the  same  moiet}^  to  marry  if  they  were  both  of  the  same 
tribe,  it  was  not  improper  for  people  of  the  same  moiety  to  marry 
if  they  were  of  different  tribes,  as  for  example  Cupeno  and  Cahuilla. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  the  Yokuts  custom  in  which  moiety  exogamy  is 
adhered  to  in  intertribal  marriages. 

In  addition  to  the  division  into  moieties  the  Cnpeiio  are  divided 
into  seven  patrilinear  clans,  four  of  the  coyote  moiety  and  three  of 
the  wild  cat  moiety.  Moiety  exogamy  was  the  only  requisite  in  mar- 
riage, however.  A  man  selected  his  mate  from  any  one  of  the  clans 
of  the  moiety  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  The  clans  are  called 
''parties"  by  the  natives,  possibly  evincing  a  different  attitude  of 
mind,  ceremonial  rather  than  genealogical,  from  that  of  the  Cahuilla 
who  speak  of  their  clans  as  "tribes."  Each  Cupeiio  clan  or  party  is 
called  a  nout,  as  is  its  hereditary  chief.  The  Cupeno  clans  of  the 
coyote  moiety  are  Potamatoligic,  Tcanalaiialic,  Kauval,  and  Nauwilot. 
The  wild  cat  clans  are  Auliiiawic  or  Auliat,  Sivimoat,  and  Djutnika. 
These  seven  names  represent  the  maximum  number  of  clans 
mentioned.  All  seven  were  not  mentioned  by  any  one  informant. 
Certain  of  the  above  seven  clans  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  certain 
others.  The  statements  in  this  regard  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

Kauval  ^  Tcanalanalic  =  Nauwilot. 
Djutnika  =  Auliiiawic  ==:  Sivimoat. 
Potamatoligic. 

This  reduces  the  number  of  "parties"  to  three,  for  the  term 
"party"  is  used  by  the  natives  indiscriminately  for  a  clan  or  for  a 
group  of  fused  clans.  With  the  fused  or  combined  clans  just  listed 
the  native  use  of  the  word  "party"  is  not  far  amiss  and  will  be 
employed  in  this  paper.  "Clan"  can  onl}^  be  used  for  one  of  the 
original  seven  theoretically  consanguineous  groups.  At  Pala  at 
present  three  is  the  actual  number  of  parties  which  exercise  ceremonial 
functions.  These  parties  are  Auliiiawic  of  the  wild  cat  moiety  with 
which  are  joined  Djutnika  and  Sivimoat,  Nauwilot  of  the  coyote 
moiety  with  which  are  joined  Kauval  and  Tcanalaiialic,  and  Potama- 
toligic of  the  coyote  moiety.  The  chiefs  of  these  three  parties  at 
Pala  are  Juan  Auliiiwic  of  the  Auliiiawic  party,  Francisco  Laws  or 
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Nauwilot  of  the  Nauwilot  party,  and  Cecilio  Potamatoligic  (=  Black- 
tooth)  of  the  Potamatoligic"  party. 

The  statements  of  informants  as  to  the  uniting  of  these  clans 
into  parties  are  quite  significant,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  changes 
which  have  probablj^  taken  place  in  Luiseiio  society.  Djutnika  is 
said  by  some  informants  to  be  only  a  family  name  now,  the  people 
of  that  name  attaching  themselves  to  the  Sivimoat,  who  in  turn  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Aulinawic  in  ceremonial  matters.  Sivimoat  has 
no  chief,  since  decimated  in  numbers.  Members  of  the  Sivimoat 
clan  join  the  Auliiiawic,  who  are  of  their  moiety,  in  all  ceremonies. 
When  I  was  at  Pala  in  January,  1917,  a  ceremony  was  scheduled  by 
the  Aulinawic  clan  for  a  week  later.  Cinon  Sivimoat  of  the  Sivimoat 
clan  told  me  that  his  people  would  take  part  with  the  Auliiiawic  clan 
under  the  leadership  of  Juan  Aulinwic.  Cinon  said  that  he  was 
now  a  member  of  Juan  Auliiiwic's  party.  Years  ago,  he  said,  the 
Sivimoat  clan  had  its  own  chief,  but  since  his  death  and  the  deci- 
mation of  the  clan,  the  members  had  joined  the  Auliiiawic  party. 
Sivimoat  is  a  ''family"  name  now  as  well  as  a  clan  name.  The 
Tcanalaiialic  have  no  chief,  since  they  are  decimated  in  numbers.  In 
ceremonies  they  join  the  Nauwilot,  who  are  of  their  moiety. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  uniting  of  the  Tcaiialaiialic,  Nauwi- 
lot, and  Kauval  is  perplexing  in  the  light  of  information  furnished 
by  Mrs.  Tomasa  Annis.  Mrs.  Annis  stated  that  her  father's  "fam- 
ily" name  was  Kauval.  Her  brother  is  Francisco  Nauwilot  or  Laws, 
the  chief  of  the  Nauwilot  "party."  With  paternal  descent  it  would 
seem  that  the  brother's  name  ought  to  be  Kauval  instead  of  Nauwilot. 
Mrs.  Annis  said  that  the  three  names,  Tcanalaiialic,  Nauwilot,  and 
Kauval  were  all  names  for  one  and  the  same  partj^  She  said  that 
the  oldest  name  of  the  party  was  Kauval,  that  the  next  name  was 
Tcaiialaiialic,  while  Nauwilot  is  only  a  nickname.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cecilio  Tiperosa,  an  old  man  at  Pala,  said  that  Nauwilot  and 
Tcafialanalic  were  not  equivalent.  The  three  names  probably  stand 
for  three  original  clans  as  indicated  above. 

An  outsider  of  another  tribe  who  came  to  live  with  the  Cupefio 
might  joint  any  part}^  he  liked,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  his  moiety 
would  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  which  party  he  did  join. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  two  organizations  in  Cupeiio  society  in 
addition  to  the  exogamous  moieties.  First,  there  is  the  clan  with 
paternal  descent  and  with  an  hereditary  chief  called  a  nout.  Second, 
there  is  the  party,  as  the  natives  call  it,  which  has  one  of  the  old 
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clans  as  a  nucleus  and  has  drawn  to  itself  the  remnants  of  the  clans 
which  have  diminished  most  in  numbers.  As  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (see  p.  187)  some  such  amalgamation  of  clans  has  taken  place  at 
Toro  among  the  Cahuilla.  No  information  regarding  a  localization 
of  Cupeiio  clans  was  obtained. 

Meanings  for  onh'  two  of  the  Cupeno  clan  names  were  forthcom- 
ing. Potamatoligic  is  said  to  mean  "black  tooth,"  and  Nauwilot  to 
mean  ''body  lice."  Aulinawic  would  seem  to  have  some  connection 
with  blood,  the  word  for  which  in  the  related  Luiseiio  language  is 
oula.  Furthermore,  aulinil  is  the  Cupeiio  name  for  the  girl's  puberty 
ceremony. 

The  following  list  of  names,  with  the  clan  to  which  each  individual 
belongs,  seems  worth  recording. 

Juan  Maria  belongs  to  the  Sivimoat  clan. 

Juan  Maria's  wife,  Eamona,  belongs  to  the  Tcanalanalic  clan. 

Cinon  Sivimoat  belongs  to  the  Sivimoat  clan. 

Francisco  Laws  belojigs  to  the  Nauwilot  clan. 

Desiderio  Laws,  nephew  of  Francisco,  belongs  to  the  Namvilot  clan. 

Cecilio  Tiperosa  belongs  to  the  Aulinawic  clan. 

Juan  Aulin-\vic  belongs  to  the  Aulinawic  clan,  of  which  he  is  chief. 

Mrs.  Julia  Johnston  belongs  to  the  Aulinawic  clan. 

Mrs.  Julia  Johnston  's  mother  was  of  the  Nauwilot  clan. 

Mrs.  Tomasa  Annis,  sister  of  Francisco  Laws,  belongs  to  the  Kauval  clan. 

Ambrose  and  John  Ortega  are  of  the  Potamatoligic  clan. 

Each  hereditary  clan  chief  (nout)  has  an  hereditary  assistant 
called  kutvovoc.  The  word  kutvovoc  evidently  refers  to  kut,  fire. 
Carrying  messages  for  the  chief,  supervising  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  receiving  guests  seem  to  be  the  chief  duties  of  the  kutvovoc. 
Juan  Aulinwic,  chief  of  the  Aulinawic  clan,  has  as  kutvovoc  Cecilio 
Tiperosa.  Mariano  Blacktooth,  chief  of  the  Potamatoligic  clan,  has 
as  kutvovoc  Ambrose  Ortega.  Francisco  Laws,  chief  of  the  Nauwi- 
lot clan,  acts  as  both  nout  and  kutvovoc,  as  his  kutvovoc  died  without 
a  successor  and  his  clan  is  small  and  dwindling  in  number.  There 
was  yet  another  official,  called  paha,  whose  duties  were  restricted  to 
initiation  ceremonies.  He  officiated  at  the  toloache  ceremony  as 
assistant  to  the  toloache  chief  (see  p.  196)  and  assembled  the  people 
when  an  image  or  other  important  memorial  ceremony  was  planned. 
When  Juan  Aulinwic  gives  a  ceremony  he  invites  the  other  two 
parties,  Potamatoligic  and  Nauwilot.  The  chief  of  each  of  these 
parties  does  the  same  when  he  gives  a  ceremony.  The  three  wild 
cat  clans,  Auliiiawic,  Djutnika,  and  Sivimoat,  always  act  as  a  unit 
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in  ceremonial  matters.  Opposed  to  these  in  such  matters  are  two 
groups  of  the  coyote  moiety,  one  the  Potamatoligic,  the  other  composed 
of  Kauval,  Tcanalanalic,  and  Nauwilot.  The  father  of  one  inform- 
ant, Mrs.  Tomasa  Annis,  was  chief  of  the  Tcafialaiialic  clan.  He 
inherited  the  position  from  his  paternal  uncle. 

There  were  no  moiety  chiefs.  There  was  recently,  however,  a  vil- 
lage chief  who  was  elected  annually.  There  was  no  such  chieftain  in 
ancient  times,  however. 

Each  clan  had  songs  about  its  enemies.  The  ceremony  in  which 
these  were  sung  is  called  piniwahat.  Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

When  a  fiesta  is  to  be  given  by  a  coyote  clan  or  party,  the  members 
first  meet  and  discuss  the  matter.  At  the  fiesta,  the}^  often  cook 
for  and  serve  the  wild  cat  guests.  On  the  other  hand  the  food  may 
be  brought  by  the  clansmen  to  their  kutvovoc,  and  he  turns  it  over 
to  the  kutvovoc  of  the  guest  clan,  or  party,  the  members  of  which 
prepare  it.  It  is  eaten  by  the  guests  in  the  "ceremonial  house." 
The  hosts  eat  at  home. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  ceremonial  functions  of 
the  clans  and  parties,  informants  were  questioned  with  regard  to  the 
various  ceremonies  common  to  the  Cupeiio  and  their  neighbors,  the 
Luiseiio  and  Diegueiio.  Descriptions  of  these  ceremonies  among  the 
Luiseiio  have  been  published  by  Miss  Du  Bois^^  and  among  the 
Diegueiio  by  Dr.  Waterman.^^ 

The  toloache  ceremony  is  called  manit  paninil  (^  toloache 
drinking).  A  special  chief,  also  called  nout,  had  charge  of  this, 
independent  of  the  clan  chiefs.  A  man  of  the  Tcaiialanalic  clan 
held  this  position,  which  was  said  to  be  inherited  in  the  male  line 
and  restricted  to  that  clan.  His  assistants,  who  taught  the  initiates 
to  dance,  were  of  various  clans  and  of  both  moieties.  The  toloache 
chief  selected  the  boys  for  initiation. 

There  was  said  to  be  a  special  teacher  for  the  w^hirling  dance 
(pukavihat).  He  was  a  coyote  man  of  the  Potamatoligic  clan  and 
taught  only  Potamatoligic  youths  except  that  on  one  occasion,  the 
informant  recollected,  a  Tcanalaiialic  youth  was  taught. 

The  girls'  ceremony,  olunika  or  aulinil,  was  a  clan  affair  and  not 
a   tribal   affair   as   was   the   boys'   toloache    ceremony.       Each   elan 


55  The  Eeligion  of  the  Luiseiio  Indians  of  Southern  California,  present  series, 
VIII,  69-186,  1908. 

56  The  Eeligious  Practices  of  the  Diegueiio  Indians,  present  series,  viii,  271- 
358,  1910. 
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''roasted''  its  own  girls,  inviting  other  clans  to  witness  and  to  sing 
and  dance  at  the  ceremon3\  In  dancing  in  a  ring  around  the  pit 
in  which  the  girls  were  placed,  the  wild  cat  people  kept  together,  as 
did  the  coyote  people.  All,  however,  formed  a  continuous  ring.  It 
was  stated  that  the  girls'  ceremonj^  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
image  ceremony. 

If  a  coyote  clan  or  party  is  to  kill  an  eagle,  the  wild  cat  people  are 
invited  to  the  ceremony.  The  feathers  taken  from  the  bird  are  used 
for  dance  paraphernalia.  A  young  eagle  is  often  captured  and 
reared.  In  winter  people  will  go  hungry  themselves  in  order  to  feed 
the  eagle. 

If  a  Cupeno  man  marries  a  woman  of  another  tribe,  for  example 
a  woman  of  Saboba,  and  later  a  child  born  of  this  marriage  dies,  he 
must  give  an  expensive  mourning  ceremony  to  which  he  invites  the 
Saboba  people. 

In  the  matter  of  mourning  ceremonies  the  clans  exercise  truly 
reciprocal  functions.  A  week  after  a  death  a  ceremony  called 
pisatuil  is  held  at  the  ''assembly  house."  The  people  sing  all  night. 
First  the  people  of  the  opposite  moiety  sing  for  half  of  the  night. 
Then  the  people  of  the  dead  person 's  clan  or  party  sing  for  the  second 
half  of  the  night. 

A  month  or  two  after  a  death,  the  ceremony  called  siishomnil  is 
held.  In  this  ceremony  property  is  burned  and  distributed  by  the 
clan  of  the  deceased,  his  near  relatives  giving  the  most.  The  people 
of  the  opposite  moiety  seize  what  they  wish  when  the  fellow  clansmen 
of  the  deceased  throw  pieces  into  the  air  as  offerings.  The  kutvovoc 
of  the  bereaved  clan  passes  the  property  to  be  given  away  to  the 
kutvovoc  of  a  clan  of  the  opposite  moiety,  who  divides  it  among 
his  clansmen.  The  kutvovoc  of  the  bereaved  clan  builds  the  fire  to 
burn  the  offerings.  The  people  dance  contra-clockwise  around  the 
fire,  especially  while  the  offerings  are  burning.  If  a  person  of  an- 
other tribe,  Cahuilla  or  Luiseno,  steps  into  the  line  to  dance,  presents 
are  given  him.     About  the  fire  both  wild  cat  and  coyote  people  dance. 

The  most  important  memorial  ceremony  is  the  image  ceremony  or 
nanawil.  It  takes  place  every  few  years,  and  often  it  is  held  for 
four  or  five  dead,  or  for  all  who  have  died  since  the  preceding 
naiiawil.  Before  the  ceremony  is  announced,  each  clan  discusses  the 
matter  with  its  bereaved  families.  If  a  family  is  not  quite  ready, 
the  ceremony  is  postponed.  The  naiiawil  is  given  by  only  one  moiety 
at  a  time,  namely  the  moiety  of  the  deceased.      The  clan  or  clans  of 
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that  moiety  furnish  money  and  property  for  the  ceremony.  The 
opposite  moiety  is  invited. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  make  the  heads  of  the  images  which 
represent  the  dead.  They  also  gather  the  material  for  the  images. 
This  consists  of  bundles  of  Epicampes  grass  called  masbat.  If  there 
are  four  dead  four  bundles  of  grass  are  supplied.  These  bundles, 
together  with  the  heads  of  the  images,  framework,  and  clothing,  are 
given  to  the  people  of  the  opposite  moiety  to  be  put  together.  The 
chief  of  a  clan  or  party  always  has  a  supply  of  masbat  at  his  house. 
Each  family  also  has  some  on  hand. 

The  ceremony  occupies  three  days  and  three  nights.  Men  sing 
at  night,  women  during  the  day.  If  the  coyote  moiety  is  bereaved, 
the  wild  cat  men  sing  during  the  first  half  of  each  night,  the  coyote 
men  during  the  second  half.  A  similar  order  is  observed  in  the  sing- 
ing of  the  women  during  the  day. 

On  the  first  and  second  nights  the  materials  for  the  images  are 
collected  in  a  pile.  On  the  last  morning  of  the  ceremony  the  people 
of  the  opposite  moiety  make  the  images,  each  kutvovoc  assigning 
the  work  to  his  clansmen.  They  and  their  relatives  help  him  to  make 
the  images.  Relatives  of  the  dead  person,  whose  image  he  makes, 
pay  him  while  he  is  putting  the  image  together.  If  the  deceased  has 
numerous  relatives,  he  receives  considerable  mone}^;  if  few,  he  re- 
ceives but  little.  The  images  are  put  together  in  a  very  short  time. 
They  are  completed  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  people 
of  the  opposite  moiety  carry  them,  while  the  bereaved  moiety  scatters 
money,  food,  clothes,  and  baskets.  These  are  collected  by  the  oppo- 
site moiety.  The  images  are  thrown  on  a  fire  which  is  lighted  l)y 
a  kutvovoc  of  the  officiating  moiety.  The  burning  takes  place  out  of 
doors  in  a  circular  pit.  The  kutvovoc  who  lights  the  fire  is  paid  for 
that  service  by  the  bereaved  moiety.  The  ceremony  ends  Avith  seven 
or  eight  songs  sung  by  the  combined  women  of  both  moieties.  The 
material  given  by  the  bereaved  moiety  is  divided  by  the  kutvovoc  of 
the  recipient  moiety  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

By  the  Cupeiio  the  electric  fire  ball  is  called  Tur,  a  name  quite 
difTperent  from  that  used  by  the  other  Shoshonean  groups  of  southern 
California,  among  whom  this  apparition  is  usually  known  as  Takwitc 
or  Takwic.  The  Cupeno  like  the  other  groups  consider  Tur  to  be  a 
spirit,  who  dwells  in  a  large  rock  high  up  on  Mount  San  Jacinto. 
People  who  approach  his  house  must  do  so  quietly.  The  Indians 
report  that  white  people  who  believe  that  there  is  gold  under  the  rock 
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have  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it.     Each  time  Tur  has  appeared 
and  driven  the  treasure  seekers  away. 

Two  brief  Cupefio  myths  were  obtained.  One  tells  of  the  two 
deities  Tumaiyowit  and  Mukat.  The  other  recites  the  annihilation 
and  regeneration  of  the  Cupeno  and  is  quite  parallel  to  the  Morongo 
clan  legend  (see  p.  182)  of  the  Serrano. 

Tumaiyowit  and  Mul-at. — The  gods  Tumaiyowit  and  Mukat  created  the  world 
aud  all  that  is  in  it.  They  quarreled  and  argued  as  to  their  respective  ages. 
They  disagreed  on  many  things.  Tumaiyowit  wished  people  to  die.  Mukat  did 
not.  Tumaiyomt  Avent  down  to  another  world  under  this  world,  taking  his  be- 
longings with  him.      People  die  because  Tumaiyowit  died. 

Mukat,  who  remained  on  earth,  finally  fell  under  the  ill-will  of  mankind, 
because  he  caused  quarrelling  and  fighting.  Each  evening  he  put  the  people 
to  sleep  by  bloAving  tobacco  smoke  from  his  pipe.  When  they  were  fast  asleep, 
he  arose  stealthily,  stepped  over  them,  and  went  to  the  ocean  to  defecate.  Each 
time  he  heard  his  excrement  strike  the  ocean  floor  and  he  knew  that  all  was  well. 
Three  times  he  would  hear  the  sound.  Then  he  returned.  When  the  people 
awoke  they  found  him  in  his  place.  They  tried  every  possible  means  to  discover 
when  and  Avhere  the  god  attended  to  his  natural  functions,  but  to  no  avail. 

Finally  a  very  slim  lizard  hid  on  the  god's  cane.  The  god  did  not  see  it. 
The  lizard  discovered  where  the  god  went  and  what  he  did  and  reported  to  the 
people.  Then  they  set  the  frog  to  bewitch  the  god.  The  frog  hid  in  the  ocean, 
and,  as  the  god  defecated,  swallowed  his  excrement.  The  god,  not  hearing  the 
usual  sound,  kncAv  that  something  was  wrong.  He  poked  downward  with  his 
cane,  which  rubbed  along  the  back  of  the  frog  making  the  marks  which  we  see 
there  to-day.  The  god  Mukat  became  ill  and  died.  When  ill  he  told  the  people, 
''If  I  die  to-day  or  to-morrow,  burn  me.  Do  not  let  coyote  come  near  me,  for 
he  mil   do   an  evil   deed. ' ' 

Upon  the  death  of  the  god  his  body  was  burned.  The  people  sent  coyote  to 
fetch  wood  for  the  funeral  pyre,  for  they  feared  that  he  might  eat  the  body  of 
the  god.  Coyote  departed.  He  was  away  nearly  a  day.  As  soon  as  he  left, 
they  started  to  burn  the  body.  The  fire  drill  and  hearth  with  which  the  pyre  was 
ignited,  were  two  men.  The  body  of  the  god  was  burning  when  coyote  reached 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  saw  the  smoke  and  hurried  back.  When  he  arrived  at 
home  all  of  the  body  had  burned  except  the  heart,  which  the  people  kept  turning 
to  make  it  burn.  When  coyote  arrived  the  people  were  standing  close  together 
about  the  pyre.  He  said,  ' '  Brothers  and  sisters,  let  me  see  this.  He  is  my 
god."  They  only  stood  the  closer  together,  but  coyote  jumped  over  them  and 
seized  the  heart.  He  ran  north,  where  he  ate  it.  Where  the  blood  dripped  there 
is  gold.  The  people  pursued  in  vain.  Coyote  looked  back  as  he  ran  with  the 
heart  in  his  mouth.  That  is  why  a  coyote,  when  running  away  always  looks 
back  to  this  day. 

The  people  who  stood  around  the  pyre  became  trees,  some  tall,  others  short. 
It  was  over  the  short  people  that  coyote  had  jumped.  The  people  pursued  coyote 
northward.  Across  the  mountains  in  that  direction  the  trees  stretch  to-day.  They 
are  the  people  who  pursued  coyote.  Some  have  been  knocked  down,  just  as  coyote 
knocked  down  the  people. 

The  Annihilation  and  Bege7ieration  of  the  Cupeno. — The  people  came  from 
the   north  under   the   leadership   of   Tumaiyowit   and   Mukat.       Different   groups 
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settled  here  and  there.  The  Kauval  settled  at  Saboba.5  7  The  Cupeho  first 
settled  three  miles  southwest  of  Kupa.  They  brought  with  them  a  green,  hair- 
like water  plant  as  their  (hot)  water  supply.  Wherever  they  placed  this  they 
had  boiling  water.  From  their  first  place  of  settlement  they  saw  that  the  sun 
always  shone  at  Kupa,  so  they  moved  over  there.  At  their  first  settlement  the 
sun  went  down  early  and  it  was  cold. 

The  Cupeiio  were  once  completely  annihilated  by  enemies.  Only  the  Diegueno 
wife  of  one  man  and  his  infant  son  escaped  the  massacre,  which  was  carried  out 
by  seven  or  eight  surrounding  tribes.  The  attackers  surprised  the  Cupeno, 
clubbed  them  to  death,  and  burned  their  houses.  They  called  to  this  Diegueno 
woman  to  come  out  of  her  burning  house.  She  did  so  carrying  her  babe  in  her 
arms.  She  said  it  was  a  girl  baby  and  both  she  and  it  were  spared.  It  was 
really  a  boy. 

The  baby  boy  who  thus  escaped  the  massacre  was  of  the  coyote  moiety 
Hoboyak  was  his  name ;  it  means  * '  capable  of  doing  anything. '  '58  He  grew 
amazingly.  His  mother  took  him  to  San  Felipe.  He  hunted  and  killed  rabbits, 
but  others  took  them  from  him.  His  mother  asked,  ''Cannot  you  kill  something, 
mice  or  something?"  He  told  his  mother  that  others  took  his  game  from  him. 
She  informed  him  that  the  San  Felipe  people  were  not  his  kin.  She  said,  ''Kupa 
is  your  home,  but  your  kin  have  all  been  killed.  Over  there  is  your  water,  your 
hot  water,  your  rabbit,59  your  eagle. ' ' 

When  his  mother  said  this,  the  boy  replied,  ' '  I  am  going  to  see  my  eagle,  my 
water,  my  rabbit,  and  my  home."  He  fell  to  thinking  about  it  and  people  saw 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  him.  They  asked  his  mother  what  the 
trouble  was.  The  woman  told  her  son  of  relatives  at  Saboba,  men  of  his  moiety,60 
the  coyote  moiety.  She  pounded  all  sorts  of  seeds  for  food.ei  One  night  she 
and  her  son  stole  away. 

From  Saboba  the  people  saw  the  mother  and  boy  approaching  when  they  were 
as  far  away  as  Hemet.  [Hemet  is  four  miles  from  Saboba.]  They  said,  "There 
come  a  man  and  his  wife.  Who  can  they  be?"  An  old  man,  who  had  been 
indoors  until  now,  stepped  out  and  asked  who  came.  He  looked  and  at  one  glance 
knew  that  the  others  were  wrong.  "They  are  a  mother  and  her  son, ' '  he  said. 
He  recognized  them  while  they  were  still  as  far  away  as  Hemet.  The  woman 
told  the  Saboba  people  of  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Kupa. 

Hoboyak  killed  more  rabbits  than  any  one  else.  He  employed  two  kinds  of 
throwing  sticks  in  hunting  rabbits.  One  w^as  straight  and  is  called  wakat;  it 
was  an  ordinary  stick  broken  from  a  bush.  The  other  was  the  curved  throwing 
stick  called  nilyat.  The  mother  and  son  remained  at  Saboba  for  a  while.  The 
young  man  was  restless.  He  wished  to  go  to  his  own  country.  Again  the  mother 
pounded  seeds,  and  again  they  stole  away  at  night.  They  went  along  the  moun- 
tains toward  Cahuilla  Eeservation  to  Wiatava.  They  remained  there  a  while. 
One  day  while  the  mother  pounded  seeds  Hoboyak  slipped  away.  She  had  always 
kept  him  in  sight  before.  He  ran  far  and  found  a  bear 's  tracks.  He  returned 
and  told  his  mother. 

' '  Mother,  you  cannot  guess  what  I  saw. ' '  She  named  everything  except  the 
bear.      The  young  man  answered,  "No,"  to  each.      She  could  think  of  no  other 


57  Eepresented  there  by  Jesus  Jauro  and  relatives. 

58  It  is  said  to  be  also  a  term  for  shaman ;  pul  is  the  usual  term  for  shaman. 

59  A  mythical  white  and  red  spotted  rabbit  about  three  feet  high  which  dwells 
upon  Eabbit  Peak.  When  the  rabbit  appears,  the  mountain  shakes  and  trembles 
and  there  is  a  rumbling  noise. 

60  The  Kauval.     See  above,  also  footnote  57. 

61  Pulverized  wild  seed  is  called  poiyic,  and  is  mixed  Avith  water  when  eaten. 
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animal.  Then  she  said,  ''There  is  nothing  else."  The  young  man  said^  ''The 
tracks  Avere  like  those  of  a  man."  The  mother  said,  "That  is  a  bear." 
Hciboyak  said,  "That  is  the  one.  Mother,  I  am  going  to  kill  that  bear."  She 
objected,  saying  that  the  bear  was  dangerous  and  killed  many  people.  Hoboyak 
made  a  bow  and  arroAvs  and  slipped  away  again.  He  tracked  the  bear  and  found 
it.  They  fought.  The  bear  jumped  repeatedly  at  the  youth,  but  he  always 
stepped  aside.  At  last  as  the  bear  went  by  him,  he  drove  an  arrow  into  its  heart. 
He  skinned  the  bear  and  took  home  the  hide. 

He  carried  the  hide  under  his  arm  and  showed  it  to  his  mother.  He  said, 
"I  will  shoAT  you  something  else."  He  told  his  mother  to  sit  on  the  bear  hide 
behind  him.  It  became  a  bear  and  carried  them.  He  stopped  the  bear  and  it 
became  a  hide  again. 

"Mother,  I  am  not  afraid  to  attack  anyone.  With  you  and  my  bear,  we 
can  kill  many  people.  We  shall  noAV  go  straight  home. ' '  Then  they  Avent  towards 
Kupa.  The  mother  retarded  progress  as  much  as  possible.  When  close  to 
Kupa,  Hoboyak  stole  aAvay  for  a  hot  Avater  bath. 

The  mother  objected  to  approaching  any  closer  to  Kupa.  Hoboyak  remon- 
strated, "Mother,  I  Avant  my  place.  I  have  seen  my  eagle  (asAVut),  my  rabbit 
(suic)."  They  camped  twice  in  unsatisfactory  places.  Then  they  came  to  a 
tongue  of  land,  tAvo  miles  west  of  Kupa,  from  which  they  could  see  a  long  way 
on  both  sides.  From  there  Hoboyak  went  daily  to  a  place  about  half  a  mile 
from  Warner 's  Eanch,  where  Avomen  gathered  seed.  Women  saAV  him  daily  and 
reported  to  their  families,  Avho  Avould  not  believe  them,  because  they  knew  that 
no  one  lived  at  Kupa.  At  last  a  man  came  to  see  if  the  reports  of  the  women 
AA'ere  true.  He  saw  the  young  man  pass.  Each  day,  however,  Hoboyak  had  a 
different  appearance,  thus  making  the  spectators  think  that  many  people  lived 
at  Kupa. 

All  of  the  surrounding  peoples  planned  to  kill  the  Cupenos  whom  they  imagined 
to  live  again  at  Kupa.  As  the  people  watched,  Hoboyak  appeared  in  different 
forms  always  from  the  same  hut.  They  approached  closer  under  cover.  From 
his  hill  (the  tongue  of  land  Avhich  was  about  fifty  feet  high)  Hoboyak  saAV  them. 
He  approached  them,  carrying  his  bear  skin  and  asking  them  to  wait.  When 
close  enough,  he  slung  the  bear  skin  at  them.  It  became  a  real  bear  and  attacked 
them.  Hoboyak  shot  them.  His  mother  clubbed  the  wounded.  All  but  one  of 
the  attackers  were  killed.  He  told  the  survivor  to  go  and  tell  his  people  that 
the  score  had  been  settled.  Hoboyak  killed  his  last  man  by  striking  his  head 
against  an  oak  tree.  The  tree  and  place  to-day  are  called  Tiibasalpokbo,  meaning 
* '  AA'here  one  man 's  head  Avas  pounded. ' ' 

Hoboyak  and  his  mother  now  moved  to  Kupa.  He  married  two  Luiseno 
sisters  from  Rincon  (?).      From  this  marriage  came  the  Cupeno  of  to-day. 62 


LUISEN063 

The  Luiseno  have  neither  moieties  nor  totems.  They  possess, 
however,  localized  patrilinear  clans  or  families  on  the  one  hand,  and 
parties  or  religious  societies  on  the  other. 


62  In  ansAA-er  to  my  question  the  informant  said  that  the  wild  cat  moiety  came 
later  to  Kupa,  after  Hoboyak  established  himself.  It  Avas  there  before  the 
massacre  and  destruction,  hoAvever. 

63  Data  AA-ere  secured  at  Rincon,  at  Pichanga  where  the  Temeeula  people  are 
now  located,  and  at  Saboba  near  San  Jacinto. 
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First,  as  to  the  families  or  clans,  of  which  a  list  of  eighty-one  was 
obtained/'*  One  informant,  Gregorio  Omish,  whose  father  was  an 
Omic  and  mother  a  Sovenic,  said  that  he  might  marry  any  women  so 
long  as  she  belonged  to  neither  of  these  groups.  Such  being  the  case 
it  seems  quite  clear  that,  if  these  groups  are  clans,  they  are  rather 
small,  or  else  that  the  sentiment  against  the  marriage  of  individuals 
related  in  any  degree  is  exceedingly  strong.  Among  the  Serrano  we 
have  noted  that  the  Morongo  and  Mohiyanim  clans  always  inter- 
married, which  of  course  means  that  they  were  of  considerable  size. 
In  fact,  they  must  have  been  of  sufficient  numerical  strength  to  allow 
of  continuous  intermarriage  without  arousing  the  sentiment  against 
incestuous  marriage.  With  the  Luiseiio  each  group  may  have  been 
of  such  small  size  that  continuous  intermarriage  between  any  two 
involved  incest  from  the  native's  point  of  view.  The  Luiseno  groups 
certainly  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  numerous  Cahuilla  clans.  Since 
they  are  double  in  number,  they  perhaps  represent  the  Cahuilla 
fabric  of  clan  organization  much  more  finely  spun.  As  with  the 
Cahuilla  each  group  is  dignified  by  a  name.  The  names  resemble 
the  Miwok  personal  names^^  inasmuch  as  they  are  chiefly  verbs  or 
derivatives  of  verbs.  They  lack  the  totemic  connotations  of  the 
Miwok  names,  however.^^'  Judging  from  the  tendency  of  other 
Shoshonean  groups  and  of  the  Yuman  groups  in  southern  California 
to  name  groups  of  kindred  or  quasi-kindred  as  clans,  it  seems  clear 
that  this  Luiseiio  naming  of  families  or  clans  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  same  tendency,  perhaps  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  refinement 
and  possibly  stimulated  by  European  contact.  Whether  we  should 
call  the  Luiseno  groups  ''clans"  or  ''families"  is  a  question  which 
can  be  definitely  settled  only  with  ample  genealogical  data. 

Certain  families  or  clans  possess  hereditary  chieftains  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Certain  others  are  said  to  have  had  such  chieftains  in 
former  days,  but  now  lack  them  because  of  decimated  numbers. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  each  of  the  eighty-one  groups  had 
a  chieftain,  however.  It  was  stated  that  in  former  times  those  groups 
which  had  chiefs  were  "parties"  in  themselves,  which  undoubtedly 


64  By  one  informant  the  word  ' '  tribes ' '  was  used  for  tliese  groups,  although 
the  native  term  applied — tinilam — actually  means  ' '  names. ' '  By  another  inform- 
ant the  term  ^'families"  was  applied,  although  the  native  term  use — kamalum — 
actually  means  ' 'children."  For  ''tribes"  the  second  informant  gave  ketcam 
(cf.  ketcamkawic,  southerner,  applied  to  the  Dieguefio),  which  he  said  applied 
only  to  linguistic  groups  like  the  Cahuilla,  Cupeiio,  and  Dieguefio. 

65  E.  W.  Gilford,  Miwok  Moieties,  present  series,  xii,  1-16,  1916. 

66  Some  of  the  Luiseno  have  Spanish  names  which  are  translations  of  their 
Indian  family  names. 
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means  that  they  were  true  clans  and  not  families  and  performed  all 
of  the  functions  of  the  present-day  party  among-  the  Luiseno/'' 

The  family  or  clan  names  follow,  arranged  by  locality.^^  The  late 
P.  S.  Sparkman's  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Luiseno  language  has 
been  consulted  in  verifying  and  ascertaining  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  names. 

EiNCON 

1.  Omic.      Said  to  mean  blood;  cf.  aula,  blood,  and  aumawic,  bloody. 

2.  Kalak.  Cf.  kalek,  soon,  presently,  quickly,  in  a  short  time,  speedily,  with- 
out delay. 

3.  Mitcax.  Eammed,  as  into  a  hole.  The  Spanish  name  of  this  family  is 
Tapador  (one  who  stops,  shuts  up). 

4.  xesikat.  Scraping  off  a  little,  as  taking  a  little  off  of  the  top  of  a  pile 
of  earth.  Nesi,  to  graze^  to  touch  lightly  in  passing;  -kat,  recent  imperfect  or 
habitual  agent. 

5.  Covenic.     Mean,  ugly,  cranky.     Cf.  cowoic,  someone  to  be  afraid  of. 

6.  Tcevlc.      Breaking  by  pulling. 

7.  Kewemc.  Fox.  Mentioned  by  a  Saboba  informant  as  the  name  of  a 
Rincon  family. 

La  Jolla 

1.  Cuvic.  Rustling  noise  made  by  disturbing  dry  leaves.  Cuvic,  making  a 
rustling  noise. 

2.  Agit.  Said  to  mean  a  hole  in  the  ground,  like  a  gopher's.  The  mother  of 
Vidal  Mojadu  was  of  this  family. 

3.  Amagu.      Said  to  mean  branch  of  a  tree. 

4.  Wasax.      Stretched. 

5.  Ayuvo,      Wet.      Sebak  was  given  as  another  name  for  this  group.     < 

6.  Paliwac.      A  ground  fungus  known  as  ' '  puff  ball. ' ' 

7.  Awayu. 

8.  Tovak.      Said  to  mean  sediment  from  dirty  water. 

9.  Tcintcinlic.      Said  to  mean  to  pound  with  a  pestle. 

10.  Wivic.  Said  to  mean  cutting  around  the  edge  of  something,  as  of  a  piece 
of  cloth. 

Pauma 

1.  Maxlana.      Maxwal,  fan  palm;   -na,  locative, 

2.  Kenic.      Ground  squirrel. 

3.  Coktcum.  Said  to  mean  to  scratch  flesh  a  bit  with  nails.  Cf.  eoki,  to 
pinch  or  scratch.      Another  informant  gave  the  meaning  as  ''mean  people." 

4.  Pauval. 

5.  Ayal.      Cf.  ayalic,  knowledge. 

6.  Teat.      White  owl. 


67  Felix  Calac  mentioned  the  Mitcax  ' '  family ' '  as  originally  having  been  a 
''party"  and  as  having  had  a  chief.  They  came  from  Puerta  Cruz.  Now  there 
are  only  Manuel  Mitcax  and  his  father  left  at  Rincon  and  a  few  others  at  Pala. 
Manuel  and  his  father  belong  to  no  party  at  present. 

68  J.  A.  Marino,  a  half-breed  (Spanish-Cupeno)  at  Rincon  said  that  his 
mother's  father  (a  Cupeiio)  was  named  Nuka.  Whether  it  was  a  personal  name 
or  group  name  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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Pauma  Eancho 

1.  Ciwax.      Wake  up. 

2.  Povona.  Said  to  mean  feeling  a  slight  pain  after  a  severe  one,  as  when 
pain  of  cut  finger  eases. 

CUCA 

1.  Ackat.      Bather.      Family  of  Jose  Albaiias,  who  belongs  to  Anoyum  party. 

2.  Mokwakwis.  Said  to  mean  to  walk  around  a  post ;  to  make  a  round  hole. 
Perhaps  in  part  from  moni,  to  travel. 

3.  Pantovak. 

4.  Camnim.      Perhaps  from  camki,  to  gather  grass. 

5.  Wasaiyik.      Said  to  mean  to  pull  on  something. 

6.  Noiyikas.      Said  to  mean  making  shade  in  hot  weather. 

Pala 

1.  Luvakwis.      Said  to  mean  to  wilt;  to  become  dry.      Cf.  laviki,  to  A^ither. 

2.  Tcori.  Said  to  mean  rolling  a  round  object  on  the  ground.  Possibly  really 
tcari,  to  tear;  or  tcorii,  to  cut  much  wood. 

3.  Wakpic.      Broom   (for  sweeping). 

4.  Sokisla.  Said  to  mean  living  forever.  The  name  resembles  the  word 
cakicla  (the  common  nettle). 

PiCHANGA 

1.  Tcauwi.  To  chase  or  scare  up  game.  This  is  really  a  Eincon  family  with 
a  branch  at  Pichanga. 

2.  Hakyuk.      Said  to  mean  hungry.      Cf.  hakwli,  to  be  hungry. 

3.  Tcukul.      Perhaps  from  tcuki,  to  fill  tight. 

4.  Enla.      Salt. 

5.  Wilix. 

6.  Pahanim.      Budding.      Compare  pahankic,  a  kind  of  cane  grass. 

7.  Oyot.      Thief,  robber. 

8.  Kowak. 

9.  Atatci.      Bark  of  tree. 

10.  Tosamal.      A  small  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  Baeria  gracilis. 

11.  Kocak.      Said  to  mean  sweet.      Compare  kocahat,  sweet. 

12.  Wavic.  People  piling  food  for  fiesta;  literally,  the  bringing  or  taking 
away. 

13.  Cahama.  Said  to  mean  ''in  the  white  willows."  Compare  cahamawie, 
abounding  with  white  willow;  cahat,  white  willow. 

14.  Makara, 

15.  Canat.      Asphaltum. 

16.  Bahovic. 

17.  Totmani.  Eolling  stone.  Tota,  stone;  mani,  to  roll  something  heavy. 
An  aged  woman  of  this  family  named  Stefana  said  that  Totmani  had  been  trans- 
mitted as  the  family  name  from  before  the  time  of  her  great  grandfather. 

San  Luis  Eey 

1.  Tuvotwic  or  Tovotmuc.  Said  to  mean  something  which  has  been  ground 
to  dust  or  flour.     Towut,  fine  dust. 

2.  Atuulu.  Said  to  mean  a  plant  growing  abundantly.  Cf.  atoula,  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  rootstock,  or  bulb  of  a  plant. 
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3.  Halixlina  or  Haliislifia.  The  first  is  said  to  mean  walking  pigeon-toed,  the 
second  standing  stooped  or  hump-backed  with  arms  slightly  flexed.  Mr.  Spark- 
man  gives  pepealiat  for  pigeon-toed.      Possibly  from  halahali,  to  be  loose. 

4.  Ketekt.  Said  to  mean  trousers  pulled  up,  or  short.  Compare  ketektish, 
short. 

5.  Siiile. 

6.  Towic.      Ghost. 

7.  Karik.      From  kari'i,  to   eruct. 

8.  Pevesanahoiket.  Said  to  mean  a  tall  water  plant  (tule)  swaying  in  the 
wind.  Pevesac,  tule.  A  man  named  Pevesanahoiket  or  Havilakwa  was  chief 
at  San  Luis  Eey. 

9.  Keruskat. 

10.  Totomal.      Small  stone. 

11.  Saume.      Said  to  mean  sound  made  by  a  sea  shell  at  the  ear. 

12.  Lavik.      Wilting.      Laviki,  to  wither. 

13.  Nonis,  Said  to  mean  talking  low  when  sick.  Noni,  to  make  a  low  mur- 
muring sound. 

14.  Nosis. 

15.  PanoAva.  Possibly  equivalent  to  panavut,  the  name  of  a  plant  which 
grows  near  the  coast. 

16.  Yawahaisan. 

17.  Kauwiit. 

18.  Tovita.      Tovit,  species  of  small  rabbit. 

19.  Kelita.      Perhaps  from  keli,  to  stir. 

20.  Mapulis.  Said  to  mean  sitting  in  hunched  position  with  hands  in  front 
of  face.      Mat,  hand. 

Saboba 

1.  Litcic.      Slipping. 

2.  Pokhat. 

3.  Amurax.      Curled,  as  the  leaves  of  a  plant  from  the  heat. 

4.  TukwTit.  Mountain  lion,  Spanish  name  is  Leon.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  father's  father  of  Pauline  Leon  was  Wowis,  said  to  mean  a  trail.  This 
man's  brother's  sen  had  the  same  name.  It  seems  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  it  is  a  family  name  or  merely  a  transmitted  individual  name. 

5.  Apapas.  Said  to  mean  round  like  an  olla.  A  Cahuilla  family.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin.  It  may  be  the  Spanish  form  of  pavahat, 
having  the  shape  of  a  sphere. 

6.  Jauro.      A  Cupeno  family  of  the  Kauval  party. 

7.  Tcipmal.  A  species  of  owl;  perhaps  the  pygmy  owl,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  as  tukyapal.  Spanish  name  is  Lechuza.  The  family  is  at  present 
represented  by  Antonio  Lechuza.  It  is  also  said  that  Antonio  and  his  father's 
sister,  an  old  woman  named  Soledad,  are  of  the  Gaupsi  (a  small  shrub  with  berries 
liked  by  the  birds).  It  seems  possible  that  Gaupsi  is  really  the  original  Indian 
family  name  and  that  Tcipmal  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  Lechuza, 
On  the  other  hand  Gaupsi  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  Saboba  parties 
(described  below)   for  which  no  names  were  obtained. 

8.  Yulotcuwat,  Morning  Star.  Spanish  name  is  Lucero.  Mr.  Sparkman 
gives  Elutcax  as  the  Luiseno  name  of  Venus,  the  morning  star. 

No  Location 
1.  Anaa.      Said  to  mean  burnt. 
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A  Luiseno  part}^*^^  consists  of  a  clan  or  family,  with  an  hereditary 
chief,  to  which  other  numerically  weak  and  chieftainless  groups  have 
attached  themselves.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  party  among 
the  neighboring  Cupeiio.  The  purpose  of  the  party  is  ceremonial, 
hence  it  might  well  be  called  a  religious  society.  Membership  in  a 
clan  is  of  course  a  matter  of  birth,  but  membership  in  a  party  is  a 
matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  each  individual.  The  choice  seems 
to  be  wider  among  the  Luiseiio  than  among  the  Cupeiio,  where  we 
have  seen  that  moiety  limits  the  number  of  groups  with  which  an 
alliance  may  be  made.  The  party,  that  is,  the  nucleus  clan  with 
its  accretions,  is  called  noot  or  nota,'^^  which  is  also  the  term  for 
"chief."  How  far  the  party  is  the  result  of  decimation  due  to 
European  contact  and  to  what  extent  its  development  may  be  corre- 
lated with  the  Chungichnish  ritual  are  questions  which  must  be  left 
in  abeyance. 

The  chieftainship  is  hereditary,  passing  as  a  rule  from  father  to 
son,  the  old  chief  selecting  his  successor  from  among  his  sons.  A 
party  at  Saboba,  however,  has  a  chieftainess,  who  inherited  her  office. 
Her  husband  acts  for  her  in  most  matters.  At  Hincon  there  is  also 
a  chieftainess,  who  has  succeeded  her  husband  during  the  minority 
of  her  son.  In  case  a  chief  dies  suddenly  without  indicating  his 
successor,  one  of  his  relatives  is  selected.  The  business  of  the  parties 
(nonotum)  seems  to  be  entirely  ceremonial,  "making  fiestas"  as  the 
natives  express  it. 

Anyone  who  wishes  can  join  a  party.  Blood  relationship  to  the 
family  or  clan  in  which  the  chieftainship  is  vested  is  not  necessary. 
Furthermore  a  person  may  quit  one  party  and  join  another.  If  a 
member  thought  that  his  party  did  not  carry  out  properly  the  cere- 
monies for  one  of  his  deceased  relatives,  he  might  become  angry  and 
resign.  A  person  belongs  to  only  one  party  at  a  time.  When  a 
member  dies,  his  party  makes  a  ceremony  and  burns  his  clothes.  A 
woman  becomes  a  member  of  a  party  with  her  husband.  Usually  a 
man  belongs  to  the  party  of  his  father,  but  he  maj^  quit  it  and  join 
another  if  he  wishes.      Women  may  join,  but  children  may  not.      A 


69  Both  Miss  Du  Bois  and  Mr.  Sparkman  mention  ' '  clans  "  or  "  parties. ' '  At 
one  time  they  say  that  membership  is  a  matter  of  birth,  at  another  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice  (C.  G.  Du  Bois,  The  Eeligion  of  the  Luiseno  Indians  of  South- 
ern California,  and  P.  S.  Sparkman,  The  Culture  of  the  Luiseiio  Indians,  present 
series,  viii,  1908). 

70  The  plural  of  nota  is  nonotum.  In  speaking  of  one  member  of  the  Anoyum 
party,  anoiiahuc  would  be  used.  Anoyum  means  the  members  collectively.  Noot 
anonahuc  would  be  ' '  chief  of  the  Anoyum. ' ' 
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person  must  be  adult  to  join.  There  is  no  initiation.  A  prospective 
member  consults  with  the  chief  of  the  party  he  wishes  to  join. 

When  the  chief  of  a  party  decides  to  give  a  ceremony,  for  example 
the  clothes-burning-  ceremony,  he  calls  his  people  together.  On  the 
first  night  they  alone  are  present ;  later,  people  from  many  places 
come. 

At  Rincon  there  are  four  parties  which  originally  lived  at  Cuca, 
at  San  Luis  Rc}"  but  one,  at  Pauma  three,  at  Pichanga  two,  at  Saboba 
three.  The  parties  at  Rincon  formerly  numbered  seven.  The  present 
parties  there  are  listed  below. 

1.  Anoyiim  is  the  name  of  one  party  of  which  an  old  man  named  Jose  Polonio 
Ornish  is  chief.  All  of  the  Omic  belong  to  this  party.  The  Tovik  and  Suvic  also 
belong  to  the  Anoyum  party.  They  once  formed  separate  parties,  but  their 
chieftains  are  dead,  so  they  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Omic.  Anoyum 
(ano,  coyote;  -yum,  plural,  probably  here  with  the  force  of  "people  of"),  which 
refers  to  the  coyote,  is  a  name  given  this  party  because  of  greediness  at  ' '  pescado 
(fish)  fiestas."  The  proper  name  for  the  Anoyum  party  is  Kehtcum,  ''ground 
squirrels. ' ' 

2.  IvanaAvic  is  the  name  of  a  second  party  at  Eincon.  Its  nucleus  is  found 
in  the  Calac  family  or  clan,  all  of  whom  belong  to  this  party,  Jose  Calac  being 
the  chief.  Ivanawic  (iva,  to  be  set  apart;  -[na]wic,  partitive), 7i  which  means 
'  *  sitting  apart  or  separate, ' '  is  said  to  be  only  a  nickname  for  this  party,  applied 
because  of  such  a  habit  at  fiestas.  Naxyum  is  the  proper  name.  The  ancestor 
(piwi)  of  the  Calacs,  from  whom  this  name  was  derived,  was  called  Naxnaxkwis, 
a  name  derived  from  naxat,  walking  stick.  From  him  sprang  all  of  the  Calacs. 
Other  families  besides  the  Calacs  belong  to  this  party.  Jose  Calac,  the  chief,  is 
the  cousin  (father's  brother's  son)  of  Felix  Calac,  an  informant. 

3.  Exvaiyum  or  Temekwiyum.  Both  names  of  this  party  refer  to  Temecula 
and  may  be  translated  ' '  Temecula  Party. ' '  Exvaiyum  is  from  exval,  sand,  and 
-yum,  plural,  probably  here  with  the  force  of  ' '  people  of. ' '  Temekwiyum  is 
from  Temeku,  Temecula,  and  -yum,  probably  with  the  meaning  ' '  people  of. ' ' 
Felix  Nesikat  is  chief  of  this  club,  although  his  mother.  Carmen  Neskiat,  has 
acted  as  regent  during  his  minority. 

4.  Seiiyam  or  Seveyum.  The  first  name  refers  to  senat,  gravel,  a  name  said 
to  have  been  applied  because  the  nucleus  clan  of  this  party  came  from  a  gravelly 
place.  Bruno  Sovenic  is  chief  of  this  party.  One  informant  said  that  Senyam 
was  the  name  of  a  San  Luis  Eey  party,  but  elsewhere  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  but  one  party  at  San  Luis  Eey,  the  Kaitcam. 

5.  Navyam  (navut,  prickly-pear  cactus;  -yam,  plural,  probably  with  the  force 
of  ''people  of")  or  Ciwaxum  was  the  name  of  a  fifth  party,  now  extinct,  of 
which  the  Ciwax  family  held  the  chieftainship. 

At  San  Luis  Rey  there  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  party,  which 
was  called  Kaitcam,   from  Kaij^itc,'^^  said  to  be  the  place  name  of 


71  The  Luiseno  dictionary,  compiled  by  Mr.  Sparkman  and  to  be  published  in 
this  series,  was  used  in  checking  the  meanings  of  the  terms  obtained. 

"2  Eecorded  as  Kheish,  Gheech,  and  Ghesh  by  Dr.  Kroeber  (present  series,  iv, 
147,  1907).  Kaitcam  is  probably  a  form  of  Khecham,  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Luiseno  (ibid.,  p.  145,  1907). 
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San  Luis  Key.  All  of  the  families  of  that  place  were  under  the 
leadership  of  an  hereditary  chief  who  belonged  to  the  Pevesaiiahoiket 
family  or  clan.  The  chief  himself  was  called  Havilakwa  as  well  as 
Pevesaiiahoiket.  Since  smaller  villages  had  three  and  four  parties, 
it  seems  unlikel^^  that  the  grouping  of  twenty  clans  or  families  under 
one  chief  at  San  Luis  Rey  was  a  strictl}^  aboriginal  proceeding. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  result  of  Spanish  contact. 

At  Pauma  there  are  three  parties:  (1)  Maxlaiium  (maxwal,  fan 
palm;  -um,  plural,  probably  with  the  force  of  "people  of"),  of  which 
Luis  Maxlaiia  is  chief;  (2)  Soktcum,  of  which  Rejinaldo  is  chief; 
(3)  Pauvalum,  of  which  Encarnacion  Pauval  is  chief tainess. 

At  Pichanga  there  are  at  present  two  parties,  although  long  ago 
there  were  more.  One  is  called  Seyiiioic  and  a  man  named  Loqui 
is  its  chief.  The  other  is  called  Kiyuiiahoic  (cf.  kic  or  kitca,  house) 
and  its  chief  is  Francisco  Rodriguez,  a  mixed  blood.  Francisco  trans- 
lated the  name  of  his  party  as  "my  home  and  my  propertj^,"  a  name 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  names  of  the  Rincon  parties.  A  little 
investigation  showed  that  Francisco's  party  is  an  upstart  affair, 
founded  within  a  year  by  him.  The  name  adopted  is  that  of  a  part}^ 
once  existing  at  Temecula,  but  all  the  members  of  which  are  dead. 
It  was  not  ascertained  whether  Francisco's  ancestors  in  the  male  line 
were  chiefs.  A  Pichanga  informant  once  belonged  to  the  Seyiiioic 
party,  but  withdrew  many  years  ago  and  has  not  joined  another. 
Loqui,  the  chief  of  this  party,  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  position 
from  his  mother,  which  perhaps  means  that  his  father  died  while  he 
was  young  and  that  she  acted  in  the  father's  stead  until  Loqui  was 
old  enough  to  take  charge.  When  a  chief  purposes  to  have  a  cere- 
mony he  first  assembles  his  people  and  discusses  the  matter  with  them. 
He  sends  his  messenger,  tcaiya,  to  gather  the  people.  The  tcaiya  is 
selected  by  the  chief  and  the  position  is  not  inherited. 

Certain  ceremonies  are  said  to  be  the  property  of  a  single  party 
only.  At  Rincon  the  tanic  dance  (a  man's  dance  with  feathers  on  the 
head)  belongs  to  the  Ivanawic  party;  the  morahash  dance  to  the 
Anoyum  party.  A  Pichanga  informant  said  that  a  man  of  that  place 
might  marry  either  a  local  woman  or  a  woman  from  a  distance.  There 
was  no  interdict  against  marrying  a  woman  of  one's  own  party,  so 
long  as  she  was  not  a  relative. 

At  Pichanga,  Pala,  Pauma,  and  Rincon  people  speak  of  the  bear 
(hunwut)  as  piwi,  great  grandparent,  a  term  used  by  other  groups 
for  the  totems  coyote  and  wild  cat.      At  first  I  thought  that  I  had 
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another  case  of  totemism,  but  as  the  custom  is  common  to  all  of  the 
Luiseiio  and  not  to  special  clans  or  parties,  it  became  clear  that  I 
had  not.  The  instances  given  below  by  the  natives  make  clear  that 
this  term  as  used  for  bear  is  a  term  of  respect  and  is  parallel  to  the 
Miwok  practice  of  addressing  a  spirit  as  grandfather.  The  explana- 
tion of  Rincon  informants  is  this:  When  people  formerly  went  into 
the  mountains  for  acorns  they  often  saw  bear  tracks.  They  would 
say  ' '  That  is  my  great  grandparent. ' '  They  thought  the  bears  could 
understand  them,  and  hearing  them  speak  so  respectfully,  would  take 
no  offense  and  do  them  no  injury.  At  Pichanga  an  informant  stated 
that  the  bear  (hunwut)  was  once  chief  at  that  place.  It  was  stated 
that  the  use  of  the  term  piwi  for  the  bear  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
taking  of  toloache  nor  with  the  Chungichnish  religion,  although  the 
bear  is  one  of  the  avengers  of  that  deity.  Again  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  power  of  certain  shamans  to  become  bears.  The  killing  of  a 
bear,  which  was  done  with  arrows,  was  the  motive  of  an  all-night  cere- 
mony conducted  by  the  chief  of  a  party.  Eagles,  which  were  also 
killed  only  ceremonially,  are  not  spoken  of  as  piwi.  A  fragment  of 
a  Temecula  story  is  to  the  effect  that  long  ago  a  bear  seized  and  killed 
a  woman.  The  people  went  to  the  bear's  den  calling  ''Nupiwi, 
nupiwi,"  and  drove  the  bear  away.'^^ 

Among  the  Luiseiio  and  Cupeiio  there  seems  to  be  a  well-developed 
belief  in  bear  shamans.  They  are  not  a  thing  of  the  past  as  in  central 
California,  but  exist  and  operate  to-day.  Their  power  is  obtained 
by  dreaming,  independent  of  the  visions  induced  by  toloache.  Cupeno 
informants  remembered  a  man  at  Kupa  who  had  the  faculty  of  trans- 
forming himself  into  a  bear,  which  he  did  at  fiestas  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  people  and  amusing  himself.  They  also  told  me  of 
a  Cahuilla  bear  shaman  from  San  Ygnacio,  a  man  of  about  forty- 
five,  now  residing  at  Banning.  His  name  is  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Norte 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  coyote  moiety.  Juan  is  reported  to  have 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  bear  on  two  occasions.  The  incidents  rather 
point  to  hynotism  as  the  explanation  of  Juan 's  alleged  power.  Many 
white  people  have  tried  to  induce  Juan  to  change  himself  into  a  bear. 
He  always  asks  too  high  a  price,  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  claiming 
that  he  must  demand  a  big  sum,  as  the  risk  is  great.  If  he  fails  to 
make  the  transformation  he  dies  at  once. 

Juan  is  clubfooted  and  of  heavy  build.  It  would  not  take  a 
very  vivid  imagination  to  see  the  likeness  of  a  bear  in  him.      Indian 


73  Dolores  Kesbien,  a   Luiseno    (?)    woman   at   San  Manuel   Eeservation   near 
Patton,  spoke  of  the  bear  as  piwi,  using  in  addition  to  hunwut  the  term  takahaitcu. 
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school  girls  have  often  joked  about  his  clubfeet  and  bear-like  appear- 
ance. A  couple  of  years  ago  Juan  appeared  as  a  bear  to  two  girls 
at  Pala,  who  were  among  the  number  who  f ormerl}^  amused  themselves 
at  his  expense.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  fiesta  in  progress,  to 
which  most  of  the  Pala  people  had  gone.  The  two  young  women 
remained  at  home.  Juan  came  by  on  horseback  and  saw  the  two 
girls  sitting  in  a  house  with  the  door  open.  He  had  been  drinking 
and  was  probably  in  bad  humor.  At  any  rate  he  decided  to  have 
revenge  for  the  previous  injuries  to  his  feelings.  He  rode  up  to  the 
house,  dismounted  and  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  reminded  the  girls 
that  they  had  twitted  him  about  his  feet  and  his  bear-like  appearance 
and  that  now  he  was  really  going  to  become  a  bear.  The  girls  were 
very  much  frightened.  He  started  to  sing,  raising  and  lowering  his 
arms  at  the  same  time.  His  arms  were  flexed  as  he  raised  and  lowered 
them  from  the  shoulders.  The  terrified  girls  saw  the  hair  appear 
on  his  body  and  saw  the  claws  grow  on  his  hands.  His  horse,  which 
he  held  by  the  reins,  snorted  in  terror,  jerked  on  the  reins,  and  finally 
pulled  Juan  out  of  the  doorway,  thus  breaking  the  spell. 

On  another  occasion,  it  is  related,  Juan  and  his  brother  quarreled 
while  drunk.  The  brother  said  that  he  did  not  believe  Juan  could 
become  a  bear  as  he  claimed.  Juan  accepted  the  challenge  and  the 
brother  barely  escaped  from  the  house.  Neighbors  were  summoned, 
but  upon  their  arrival  Juan  had  resumed  his  natural  form. 

Among  the  Luiseno,  bear  shamans  are  not  unusual.  The  power 
of  a  bear  shaman  is  not  inherited  by  his  children.  The  uncle  of 
Canuta,  a  Saboba  informant,  was  a  bear  shaman,  pula,"'*  of  wide 
repute.  He  obtained  the  power  at  about  middle  age,  but  not  by 
taking  toloache.  He  did  considerable  damage  and  frightened  many 
people  while  in  that  form.  In  response  to  inquiries  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  obtained,  informants  always  said  that  the 
shamans  "came  by  it  naturally,"  or  received  it  ''from  above."  The 
term  for  supernatural  power  was  given  as  cowoic,  which  also  means 
"someone  to  be  afraid  of."  The  great  grandfather  of  Vidal  Mojadu, 
a  man  now  living  at  Saboba,  was  a  shaman  who  could  transform  him- 
self into  a  bear.  He  possessed  this  faculty  from  birth.  When  he 
made  the  transformation  he  merely  sang  a  little  and  assumed  his 
animal  form.  Many  people  witnessed  the  transformations.  He  did 
no  damage  while  in  bear  form;  he  exhibited  his  power  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  people.  Vidal  Mojadu 's  Indian  name  is  Sepak,  as  was  his 
great  grandfather's. 

74  The  generic  name  for  shaman. 
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A  Temecula  bear  shaman  was  once  attacked  by  bears  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  Mountains.  He  turned  into  a  bear,  fought,  and  killed 
his  attackers.  He  became  a  man  again.  This  shaman  was  in  the 
liabit  of  killing-  cattle  while  in  the  form  of  a  bear.  He  was  killed  and 
flayed  by  cowboys  on  one  occasion.  When  they  left  he  arose  as  a 
man  from  the  bear  carcass  and  returned  home. 

The  following  data  seem  of  doubtful  value  j^et  are  presented  for 
what  they  are  worth.  They  were  secured  at  the  village  of  Saboba, 
near  the  American  town  of  San  Jacinto,  within  Luiseno  territory.  Its 
original  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  Luiseiio,  although  the  Cupeiio 
story  of  annihilation  mentions  certain  Cupeno  of  the  Kauval  clan 
who  settled  there.  This,  however,  ma}^  have  been  within  a  century. 
At  present  there  are  Cupeno  and  Cahuilla  mixed  with  the  original 
Luiseiio,  many  individuals  having  the  blood  of  two  or  more  of  these 
groups  in  their  veins.  The  various  elements  of  Cahuilla,  Cupeno, 
and  Luiseiio  society  are  present  at  Saboba  and  apparently  in  an  only 
partially  assimilated  state.  Information  at  Saboba  was  obtained 
chiefly  from  an  old  woman  named  Canuta,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Salat,  body  louse.  I  know  nothing  of  Canuta 's  parents ;  but  I  do  know 
that  her  daughter,  Cinciona,  married  Tomas  Jauro,  a  Cupeno,  who 
was  the  father  of  my  interpreter,  Mrs.  Philomena  Cleveland.  Fran- 
cisca  Lala  and  Antonio  Lechuza  were  two  other  informants  inter- 
viewed at  Saboba.  Neither  Francisca  nor  Antonio  knew  anything 
about  moieties  or  totems.  Canuta,  however,  did,  and  according  to 
her  Francisca  and  Antonio  belong  respectively  to  the  coyote  and 
wild  cat  moieties.  Since  the  Luiseno  at  Pichanga  and  Rincon  know 
nothing  about  moieties  or  totems,  it  seems  probable  that  the  infor- 
mation about  such  matters  at  Saboba  really  refers  to  the  Cahuilla 
and  Cupeiio  portion  of  the  population  and  not  to  the  Luiseiio. 

Canuta 's  totem  was  the  wild  cat.  Her  father's  was  likewise  the 
wild  cat,  while  her  mother's  was  the  coyote.  Canuta 's  husband 
Leponcio  was  a  Cahuilla  of  the  coyote  totem.  The  names  of  the 
moieties  as  given  by  Canuta  were  tuktum  (wild  cat  moiety)  and 
anom  (coyote  moiety).  Anom  is  merely  a  Luiseno  translation  of 
Cahuilla  and  Cupeno  istam.  A  person  could  not  marry  another  of 
his  moiety,  because  they  were  regarded  as  relatives.  The  moieties 
hunted  together;  there  were  not  separate  hunting  grounds.  Totemites 
killed  their  totem  without  prayer  or  ceremony.  There  were  no  other 
animals  associated  with  coyote  and  wild  cat  as  co-totems.  There  is 
a  slight  bit  of  evidence,  however,  that  the  totem  was  at  times  kept  in 
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captivity  and  not  killed.  Francisca  Lala  and  her  father  (now  de- 
ceased), both  alleged  by  Canuta  to  be  of  the  coyote  moiety,  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  coyotes  as  pets.  Francisca  had  one  recently, 
but  it  escaped  from  captivity.  I  could  learn  nothing  of  the  under- 
lying motive  in  keeping  the  coyote  in  captivity. 

In  funeral  and  mourning  ceremonies  there  seem  to  be  no  reciprocal 
functions  on  the  part  of  the  moieties,  all  for  example,  singing  over 
the  dead.  In  the  administering  of  toloache  the  moiety  of  the  officiat- 
ing shaman  (pula)  or  chief  makes  no  difference.  The  initiates  are 
of  both  moieties.  In  the  girl's  ceremony  the  initiates  are  likewise 
mixed  as  to  moiety.  No  new  name  is  given  at  initiation.  Canuta 's 
daughter  Cinciona  was  given  her  Indian  name  of  Yewawinim  seven 
months  after  birth.  The  name  was  given  by  Du  Alberto,  paha  of 
the  part}^  to  which  Canuta  and  her  husband  belonged.  Du  Alberto 
was  said  to  be  of  the  wild  cat  moiety.  I  suspect  that  Canuta  assigned 
moieties  to  certain  individuals  who  were  purely  Luiseno  in  blood 
and  who  really  belong  to  none.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
institution  is  spreading  to  the  Saboba  Luiseno, 

In  response  to  a  request  for  myths  concerning  the  totems,  Canuta 
related  the  following  story : 

Wild  cat  had  three  wives,  the  stars  known  as  Hulatcum,  a  part  of  the  con- 
stellation Tcehaiyum.75  Coyote  killed  wild  cat,  flayed  him,  donned  his  skin, 
and  then  roasted  and  fed  his  carcass  to  wild  cat 's  wives.  They  ate  their  husband, 
not  knowing  they  were  eating  him.  They  searched  for  wild  cat.  Coyote,  who 
had  disguised  himself  in  their  husband  's  skin,  Avent  with  them  and  married  them. 
Coyote  and  the  three  women  went  to  certain  springs  to  bathe.  Coyote  told  his 
wives  to  enter  the  water  first.  They  did  so.  Then  coyote  threw  off  the  wild 
cat  skin  and  entered  the  water.  His  wives  did  not  know  that  he  had  removed  the 
skin.  Coyote  said,  ' '  I  have  reached  the  women. ' '  The  women  got  out  of  the 
water  and  flew  up  to  the  sky.  They  threw  into  the  air  the  root  (kwinum)  of  a 
plant  so  that  they  might  travel  on  it  to  the  sky.  They  are  in  the  sky  now  as 
the  three  stars  of  Hulatcum.      Coyote  is  in  the  sky  chasing  them.^e 

There  are  three  parties  (nonotum)  at  Saboba,  each  with  its  heredi- 
tary chief.  I  could  obtain  no  names  for  these  parties,  although  they 
doubtless  have  names.  In  becoming  a  member  of  these  parties  moiety 
plays  no  part.  People  of  both  moieties  belong  to  the  same  party. 
As  elsewhere  in  Luiseno  territory  women  become  members  of  the 
parties  by  birth  and  by  marriage.  Both  the  position  of  chief  (nota) 
of  a  party  and  the  position  of  ceremonial  assistant  (paha)  w^ere  passed 


75  Mr.  Sparkman  gives  Hulatcum  as  the  name  for  the  three  stars  of  Orion 
and  Tcehaiyum  for  the  Pleiades.  Evidently  one  informant  has  confused  Orion 
with  the  Pleiades. 

76  Compare  a  somewhat  similar  tale  by  Miss  Du  Bois,  present  series,  viii,  164, 
1908. 
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from  father  to  son  or  brother.  At  times  a  woman  was  the  only  heir. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  chief  as  ceremonial  leader  is  the  naming  of 
the  children  born  to  members  of  his  party.  The  paha  notifies  people 
of  coming'  ceremonies  and  generally  assists  the  chief.  He  acts  as 
amokat  (^hunter)  or  '^ chief  of  the  rabbit  hunt."  Ceremonies  which 
were  carried  out  by  each  party  were  the  girl's  ceremony,  the  image 
ceremom^,  and  the  "war  dance"  (pulas  or  tanic)  about  the  fire. 
Dances  were  not  the  property  of  individual  parties.  In  the  image 
ceremony  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  make  the  images.  A 
child  belongs  to  the  party  of  its  parents.  There  is  no  exogamy  in 
connection  with  the  parties,  a  man  marrying  a  woman  either  in  or 
out  of  his  party  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  she  is  of  a  different  moiety. 
There  were  not  separate  hunting  grounds  for  the  parties. 

Ceremonies  were  held  at  or  near  the  house  of  each  chief.  Each 
chief  administered  the  toloache  to  the  boys  of  his  party.  Moiety 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administering  of  this  drug.  The  entire 
boys'  ceremony,  including  the  giving  of  toloache,  the  instruction  at 
the  sand  painting,  and  the  ceremony  called  wanawut,'^''  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  chief.  The  morahash  or  whirling  dance  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  anut,  placing  red  ants  on  the 
bodies  of  the  initiates.  This  follows  the  giving  of  toloache.  The 
morahash  dancers  may  be  of  any  party.  There  seems  to  be  no 
proprietorship  of  dances  as  among  the  western  Luiseno.  The  cere- 
monial killing  of  an  eagle  was  another  party  ceremony  in  charge  of 
a  party  chief. 

A  village  chief  who  was  elected,  was  chosen  for  his  ability  regard- 
less of  his  moiety.  He  ruled  over  the  entire  population  and  held 
office  as  long  as  satisfactory.  I  suspect  that  this  office  is  of  modern 
origin  at  Saboba,  as  it  seems  to  be  elsewhere  in  southern  California. 
Formerly  a  man  named  Victoriano  was  chief  (noot)  of  the  entire 
village.  He  was  selected  by  the  people.  At  present  there  is  no 
village  chief,  but  there  are  three  party  chiefs ;  Jesus  Jauro,  Teofilo 
Ba,  and  Soledad  (Lucero)  Mojadu,  the  wife  of  Augustine  Mojadu. 
Soledad's  Indian  familj^  name  is  Yulotcuwat,  said  to  be  a  translation 
of  Lucero,  the  Spanish  name  for  Venus,  the  morning  star.  Teofilo 
is  of  the  coyote  moiety.  These  individuals  all  inherited  their 
positions. 

The  following  information  concerns  previous  officials  of  the  three 
Saboba  parties.     One  party,   already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
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the  naming:  of  the  daughter  of  an  informant  (Canuta),  had  as  chief- 
tain a  man  named  Cristobal  Lakuiya,  of  the  coyote  moiety ;  and  as 
paha  Du  Alberto,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Matias  (Indian  name 
Tukut,  wild  cat),  who  in  turn  had  succeeded  his  father.  Du  Alberto 
and  his  predecessors  were  of  the  wild  cat  moiety.  Cristobal  Lakuiya 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Canuta 's  father.  Jesus  Jauro  is  now 
chief  of  this  party.  Tomas  Apapas,  a  Cahuilla,  is  the  ceremonial 
assistant  (paha)  for  Jesus  Jauro.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Seferino 
to  this  position,  and  Seferino  in  his  turn  had  succeeded  his  father. 
It  was  stated  that  Seferino  and  his  father  (a  Cahuilla)  were  of  the 
"wolf  (icwut)  clan,"  which  perhaps  is  really  the  Cahuilla  Iswetum 
clan  (see  p.  191).  Seferino 's  mother  was  a  Saboba  woman  of  the  wild 
cat  moiety  named  Urbana  (Indian  name  Samuyat). 

A  second  part}^  has  as  its  leader  the  chief tainess  Soledad  (Lucero) 
Mojadu.  Her  ceremonial  assistant  or  paha  is  Antonio  Lechuza  (In- 
dian name  Tcipmal).  Antonio  succeeded  his  father  Teodorcio,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Gitinyano.  Gitinyano,  whose  Indian  name  was 
also  Tcipmal,  inherited  his  position  from  his  paternal  grandfather  of 
like  name.  The  Tcipmal  are  said  by  Canuta  to  be  of  the  tukut 
moiety,  although  the  present  representative  Antonio  claims  to  know 
nothing  about  the  moieties.  The  father's  sister  of  the  present 
Tcipmal,  a  stout  old  woman  named  Soledad,  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Gaupsi  also  (see  p.  205). 

The  third  party  at  Saboba  is  that  of  which  Teofilo  Ba  is  nota 
(chief)  and  of  which  Manuel  Manamish  was  paha.  Manuel  is  so  old 
that  he  has  given  up  the  position  of  paha  or  ceremonial  assistant.  A 
man  named  Gervasio  Romero  (Indian  name  Hiilvul,  a  sage  brush, 
Artemisia  calif ornica,  from  which  a  drink  is  said  to  be  brewed)  fills 
his  place,  apparently,  however,  not  by  inheritance.  Gervasio  is  of 
the  coyote  moiety. 

Very  few  data  were  secured  concerning  individual  Indian  names. 
Mrs.  Isabella  Majel,  a  Saboba  woman  of  Luiseno-Mexican  parentage, 
was  called  Tcalaka  by  her  grandparents  when  small.  Tcalaka  means 
"horned  toad."  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  following  Saboba 
names  are  of  individuals  or  families:  {a)  Akhel,  a  grass,  probably  the 
individual  name  of  Tomas  Jauro.  {h)  AVahat,  a  tree  similar  to  a 
poplar  (alamo),  probably  the  individual  name  of  mother  of  ]\Irs.  Sole- 
dad (Lucero)  Mojadu,  a  Luiseno  woman  of  Saboba.  (c)  Hiilvul, 
a  species  of  sage  brush,  probably  the  individual  name  of  a  man  called 
Gervasio. 
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MOIETIES,  CLANS,  AND  TOTEMISM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  glance  at  the  accompanjdng  map  shows  that  groups  organized 
on  the  basis  of  totemic  moieties  with  patrilinear  descent  occup}^  a 
large  part  of  south  central  and  southern  California.  The  Colorado 
River  tribes  lack  moieties,  but  they  appear  again  among  the  Pima  of 
western  Arizona.  In  California,  in  approximate  order  from  north 
to  south,  the  groups  with  moieties  are  Miwok,  Mono,  central  Yokuts, 
and  Salinan  in  south  central  California,  and  southern  Serrano, 
Cahuilla,  and  Cupeiio  in  southern  California.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  northern  and  southern  moiety  groups  were  actually  connected 
geographicall}"  through  the  Buena  Vista  group  of  Yokuts  and  the 
Kitanemuk  (the  northwestern  Serrano).  The  former  are  extinct  and 
the  latter  remain  to  be  investigated.  The  absence  of  moieties  among 
the  Colorado  River  tribes  is  but  one  of  the  several  negative  character- 
istics of  their  peculiar  culture,  which  is  marked  by  the  non-possession 
of  certain  cultural  elements  common  to  their  eastern  and  western 
neighbors. 

Three  varieties  of  the  moiety  organization  are  distinguishable  in 
California.  First,  there  is  the  moiety  and  clan  type  of  southern 
California,  as  among  the  Cahuilla,  in  which  a  number  of  non-totemic 
clans  are  grouped  in  totemic  moieties.  Second,  there  is  the  undi- 
vided totemic  moiety  of  the  Miwok  and  Yokuts.  The  third  type  is 
represented  by  the  Mono.  Superficially  it  resembles  the  southern 
California  type  with  moiety  and  clan,  but  fundamentally  it  is  differ- 
ent. Each  Mono  moiety  comprises  two  subdivisions.  Neither  the 
subdivisions  nor  moieties  are  exogamous.  As  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
vious notice, ■^^  the  Mono  moiety  organization  is  undoubtedly  borrowed 
from  the  neighboring  Yokuts  and  Miwok,  for  the  Mono  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  lack  it.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Mono  moieties  prob- 
ably represent  a  local  development.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  they 
have  an  origin  in  common  with  the  clans  of  the  Serrano,  Cahuilla, 
and  Cupeno  of  southern  California,  since  an  extensive  area  without 
clans  separates  them.  It  seems  justifiable  to  regard  the  minor  Mono 
groups  as  subdivisions  of  moieties  rather  than  as  clans  grouped  in 
moieties. 


78  Dichotomous    Social    Organizations    in    South    Central    California,    present 
series,  xi,  296,  1916. 
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The  wedge  composed  of  Shoshonean  (Tiibatulabal  and  Kawaiisu) 
and  Yokuts  peoples  (Yaudanchi,  Paleuyami,  and  Yauelmani),  which 
on  the  map  has  all  the  appearance  of  driving  asunder  the  northern 
and  southern  moiety  groups,  is  without  trace  of  the  institution.  This 
is  especially  startling  in  the  case  of  the  Yokuts  groups  since  their 
congeners  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foot- 
hills to  the  north  possess  the  institution.  The  anomaly  is  explainable 
only  on  the  basis  of  cultural  diffusion.  The  Yokuts  groups  in  ques- 
tion were  in  close  touch  with  the  Tiibatulabal  and  Kawaiisu,  two 
groups  w^hich  lack  the  moiety  organization  as  undoubtedly  do  their 
neighbors  to  the  east.  Correlative  evidence  in  support  of  this  ex- 
planation is  found  in  the  kinship  systems  and  other  cultural  traits 
of  the  three  Yokuts  groups  in  question.  The  kinship  systems  resemble 
those  of  the  neighboring  Tiibatulabal  and  Kawaiisu  and  differ  from 
those  of  the  central  Yokuts  groups  with  moiety  organization.  The 
Yokuts  tribes  among  which  the  moiety  organization  is  known  are 
Chukchansi,  Gashowu,  and  Tachi.  Native  report  from  the  Tachi  also 
credits  with  moieties  the  Chunut,  Nutunutu,  Telamni,  Wechikhit,  and 
Wowol. 

The  attempt  to  determine  the  present  center  of  gravity  of  the 
moiety  organization  will  not  be  essayed  at  this  point.  It  seems  best 
first  to  consider  the  distribution  of  clan  organization  and  then  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  the  diffusion  of  the  two  institutions,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  one  without  alluding  to  the  other.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  the  Mono  are  excluded. 

Like  the  moieties,  the  clans,  which  are  limited  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, are  patrilinear  in  descent.  The  groups  organized  on  the 
basis  of  clans  are  the  Yuman  Diegueiio,  the  Colorado  River  Yuman 
tribes  (chief  among  which  are  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Cocopa),  and 
the  Shoshonean  Serrano,  Cahuilla,  Cupeiio,  and  Luiseiio.  Nothing 
is  known  about  the  Juaneiio,  Gabrielino,  and  Chumash,  but  since  they 
were  in  contact  with  groups  which  possess  either  clans  or  moieties, 
or  both,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  they  were  similarly  organized. 
In  the  following  discussion  of  clans  it  seems  well  to  bring  in  the  Pima. 

We  may  separate  the  peoples  with  clans  into  four  groups  based 
upon  the  possession  or  non-possession  by  the  clans  of  the  following 
characters:  (1)  The  clan  totem;  (2)  localization;  (3)  the  grouping 
of  clans  in  moieties.  The  accompanjang  table  makes  clear  the  four 
groups.  The  first  group  is  formed  by  the  Pima  and  probably  the 
Papago,  from  whom  the  data  are  insufficient.      It  is  characterized  by 
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totemic,  non-localized  clans  combined  in  moieties.  The  second  group 
is  composed  of  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Cocopa  and  is  characterized 
by  totemic,  non-localized  clans  not  combined  in  moieites.  The  third 
group  comprises  the  Diegueno  and  Luiseiio  with  localized,  non-tot emic 
elans,  not  combined  in  moieties.  The  fourth  group  embraces  the 
Cupeiio,  Cahuilla,  and  Serrano  and  is  characterized  by  localized, 
non-totemic  clans  grouped  in  moieties. 

Tribe  Clan  totem  Localization  Grouped  in  moieties 

Pima   Yes  No  '    Yes 

Mohave    Yes  No  No 

Yuma  Yes  No  No 

Cocopa  Yes  No  No 

Diegueno  No  Yes  No 

Luiseiio   No  Yes  No 

Cupeno    No  Yes  Yes 

Cahuilla    No  Yes  Yes 

Serrano  No  Yes  Yes 


Considering  tlie  distribution  in  California  of  both  moiety  and  clan 
we  find  an  area  in  which  both  institutions  occur  bordered  on  one  side 
by  an  area  in  which  only  the  moiety  is  found,  and  on  the  other  side 
b}^  an  area  in  which  only  the  clan  is  found.  (See  following  diagram; 
also  map.) 


Clans... 

^    f    i 
1    £    ^ 

!^          ^          72 

Serrano 
Cahuilla 
Cupeno 

Luiseno 

Diegueno 

Mohave 

Yuma 

Cocopa 

Moieties 

This  type  of  distribution  permits  of  two  interpretations  First, 
we  might  assume  that  the  complex  of  moiety  and  clan  was  funda- 
mental and  that  it  centered  in  southern  California,  perhaps  with  the 
Gabrielino,  from  whom  certain  cultural  features,  such  as  the  toloache 
cult  of  California,  seem  to  have  radiated.  From  this  center  the 
complex  perhaps  spread  north,  south,  and  east,  losing  the  clans  in 
the  north  and  the  moieties  in  the  south  and  east.  Second,  we  might 
assume  that  the  moiety  and  the  clan  are  separate  institutions  which 
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have  originated  in  their  respective  independent  areas.  From  these 
two  centers  the  institutions  have  perhaps  been  diffused,  giving  to  the 
intermediate  tribes  both  institutions.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  the  latter  hypothesis  as  more  nearly  fitting  the  known  facts. 
From  the  data  at  hand,  the  moiety  complex  as  found  among  the  Tachi 
Yokuts  seems  to  be  the  most  highly  developed,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  we  must  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of  California  for  the 
focus  of  clan  organization. 

The  affinity  and  ultimate  origin  of  the  patrilinear  clans  and 
moieties  of  California  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  traced  to  the  Southwest 
in  spite  of  the  barrier  of  matrilinear  descent  in  that  region.  Geo- 
grapliically,  there  is  actual  contiguity  of  the  two  areas ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  seek  an  origin  for  the  patrilinear  clans  and  moieties 
of  California  in  the  related  institutions  of  certain  Northwest,  Plains, 
and  Woodland  tribes,  we  are  confronted  by  enormous  intermediate 
areas  in  which  neither  patrilinear  nor  matrilinear  clans  occur.  That 
the  difference  in  descent  is  not  a  bar  to  considering  the  Southwest  and 
the  southern,  half  of  California  as  a  single  area  in  this  matter  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  occurrence,  side  b}^  side,  of  patrilinear  and 
matrilinear  institutions  in  the  Northwest,  Plains,  and  Woodland 
areas,  clearly  paralleling  the  situation  in  the  Southwest-California 
area.^^  Furthermore  southern  California  is  indebted  to  the  Southwest 
for  several  important  cultural  traits.  It  seems  entirely  reasonable  to 
regard  clans  and  moieties  as  simply  another  addition  to  the  list.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assume,  however,  that  the  clans  of  the  Colorado  River 
tribes  or  the  moieties  of  the  Miwok  are  transplanted  institutions,  but 
simply  that  their  ultimate  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Southwest. 
Their  present  day  features  are  unquestionably  developments  in  situ, 
which  doubtless  stand  for  a  long  period  of  independent  evolution 
since  the  appearance  of  the  original  institution.  Of  course,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  moiety  is  a  wholly  independent  and  local 
development  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  south  central  California, 
for  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  moietj'  may  embrace 
half  of  an  entire  linguistic  stock  numbering  many  thousands,  while 
the  clan  embraces  a  comparatively^  small,  and  theoretically  con- 
sanguineous, group. 


1 


79  Swanton,  John  R,,  The  Social  and  the  Emotional  Element  in  Totemism, 
Anthropos,  ix,  296,  1914.  **It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  tribes  presenting 
mother-right  and  father-right  always  occur  in  contiguous,  not  in  detaclied,  areas. 
We  do  not  find  mother-right  in  one  section  and  father-right  in  another  section 
with  non-totemic  tribes  between.  They  are  always  in  conjunction  and  in  most 
cases  both  are  represented  in  each  area. ' ' 
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The  problem  of  totemism  seems  less  complex  than  that  of  social 
organization,  for  totemism  recks  not  of  maternal  or  paternal  descent, 
nor  of  clans  nor  moieties.  In  ultimate  origin  it  seems  evident  that  we 
must  associate  the  totemism  of  California  with  that  of  the  Southwest. 
In  fact,  when  mapped,  the  Californian  totemic  area  appears  simply 
as  the  northwesternmost  extension  of  a  great  totemic  area  centering 
in  tlie  Southwest.  Furthermore,  the  volatile  concept  of  totemism  has 
a  wider  vogue  in  California  than  such  Southwestern  cultural  features 
as  pottery,  the  curved  throwing  stick,  and  the  sand  painting. 

The  division  of  nature  into  moieties  and  the  assumption  by  each 
human  moiety  of  one  half  of  nature  for  its  totems  is  an  extreme 
development  of  the  totemic  idea  found  in  California  only  among  the 
Miwok.^^  Such  an  attitude  toward  nature  seems  to  be  but  the  natural 
and  logical  result  of  two  factors  operating  in  the  native  mind :  ( 1 ) 
the  grouping  of  mankind  in  moieties;  (2)  the  belief  that  animals  were 
once  men  or  that  animals  preceded  men  upon  earth.  With  these  two 
ideas  as  a  starting  point  it  takes  but  a  feeble  system  of  philosophy 
to  produce  an  arrangement  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  things  in 
moieties.  We  find  weak  attempts  at  such  groupings  among  the 
Yokuts,  Mono,  Cahuilla,  and  Serrano.  It  is  only  among  the  Miwok 
that  the  scheme  has  been  carried  to  a  consistent  and  logical  conclusion. 

Totemism,  as  expressed  in  names  of  individuals,  requires  a  few 
words  of  comment.  The  personal  names  of  the  Miwok  with  their 
totemic  connotations  have  already  been  shown  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hopi.^^  We  find  a  practice  allied  to  that  of  the  Miwok  and 
Hopi  among  the  Yuman  tribes  of  the  Colorado  River  and  among  the 
Pima  and  Papago.  Each  clan  among  the  Yuman  tribes  possesses  an 
archaic  and  perhaps  esoteric  Avord  or  name  of  totemic  connotation, 
which  is  applied  to  all  of  the  women  of  the  clan.^-  Among  the  Pima 
and  Papago  a  somewhat  similar  practice  prevails :  the  word  in  each 
case  is  applied  by  all  of  the  members  of  a  clan  to  their  fathers.  The 
totemism  manifested  in  names  among  these  three  widely  separated 
groups,  Miwok,  Hopi,  and  Yuman-Piman,  strengthens  the  hypothesis 
of  a  common  origin  for  the  totemism  of  California  and  the  Southwest. 


80  E.  W.  Gifford,  Miwok  Moieties,  present  series,  xii,  142,  1916. 

81  lUd.,  p.  147. 

82  For  lists  of  such  names  see  pp.  158-165. 
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INTRODUCTION 

California  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  coastal  plain,  there  being 
only  a  half  dozen  places  along  the  entire  coast  from  Oregon  to  Mexico 
where  the  1000-foot  contour  line  is  more  than  ten  miles  inland,  and 
some  of  these  places  are  mere  breaks  in  the  coast  where  rivers  have 
their  outlets.  On  most  of  the  California  coast  the  100-foot  contour 
line  is  practically  the  coast  line  itself,  hence  the  area  occupied  by  low 
plain,  marsh,  or  tide  lands  is  very  restricted. 

The  chief  salt  marsh  and  tide-flat  area  in  California  is  about 
San  Francisco  bay.  Here  there  was  an  abundance  of  mollusks  as  an 
aboriginal  food  supply.  Hence  shellmounds  and  refuse  heaps  are 
very  numerous.  The  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University 
of  California  having  located  about  450  such  archaeological  sites  and 
having  excavated  in  13  (a  partial  report  of  which  is  found  in  several 
papers  of  the  present  series),^  it  was  deemed  best  to  undertake  similar 
work  farther  up  the  coast.  Because  of  the  abrupt  character  of  the 
coast,  the  locality  promising  best  results  appeared  to  be  around  Hum- 
boldt bay,  about  220  miles  up  the  coast  from  San  Francisco.  Accord- 
ingly, from  July  15  to  November  5,  1913,  the  writer  was  engaged  in 
an  archaeological  exploration  of  the  territory  about  this  bay,  and 
around  the  lower  courses  of  Mad  and  Eel  rivers.  About  half  of  the 
time  in  the  field  was  spent  in  excavating  one  of  the  most  prominent 
shellmounds  of  the  region,  situated  on  Gunther  island  in  the  bay 
opposite  Eureka.,  The  other  half  of  the  time  was  spent  in  making 
various  trips  by  foot,  by  team,  by  stage,  and  by  rowboat  about  the 
bay  and  the  rivers  mentioned. 

Considerable  information  as  to  former  conditions  was  gathered 
from  pioneers  of  the  region  and  particularly  from  Robert  Gunther, 
the  owner  of  the  island  where  the  excavation  was  made.  The  Indian 
informants  were :  John  Stevens,  who  gave  the  Athapascan  names  of 
the  places  between  Blue  Lake  and  Maple  creek;  Jim  Brock,  of  Blue 
Lake,  who  gave  the  Athapascan  names  of  villages  along  Mad  river 
from  its  mouth  to  Maple  creek;  Tom  Brown  and  Aleck  Sam,  at  the 
mouth  of  Mad  river,  who  gave  the  Wiyot  names  of  places  on  Mad 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Blue  Lake,  as  well  as  several  sites  on  the 


1  Max  Uhle,  Emeryville  Shellmound,  1907 ;  N.  C.  Nelson,  Shellmounds  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Eegion,  1909;  N.  C.  Nelson,  Ellis  Landing  Shellmound,  1910: 
present  series,  vii.  E.  W.  Gifford,  Composition  of  California  Shellmounds,  1916, 
present  series  xii. 
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coast ;  and  Dandy  Bill,  an  old  Indian  patriarch,  who  lived  at  Indianola, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  bay.  The  last  named  gave  the  Wiyot  names 
of  places  on  Humboldt  bay,  on  Eel  river  from  its  mouth  to  Scotia, 
and  on  the  coast  from  Trinidad  Head  to  Cape  Mendocino,  as  well  as 
considerable  history  and  general  information  concerning  his  people. 

While  the  manuscript  as  a  whole  was  read  and  criticized  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  L.  Kroeber,  the  writer  submitted  to  authorities  in  various 
branches  of  learning  those  portions  of  his  manuscript  dealing  with 
sciences  other  than  anthropology,  and  in  this  connection  wishes  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  following  persons  for  their  criti- 
cism :  W.  L.  Jepson,  Professor  of  botany ;  Joseph  Grinnell,  Professor 
of  Zoology;  B.  L.  Clark,  Conchologist ;  J.  C.  Merriam,  Professor  of 
palaeontology  and  geology;  H.  E.  Bolton,  Professor  of  American  his- 
tory; and  0.  C.  Coy,  Secretary  of  the  California  Historical  Survey 
Commission. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber  and  to  Dr.  T.  T.  Waterman  for  their  courtesy  in  allowdng 
him  to  make  use  of  manuscript  lists  of  geographical  names  which 
they  had  previously  obtained.  These  lists  of  names  together  with 
notes  will  be  found  appended  to  the  lists  of  geographical  names  ob- 
tained by  the  writer. 


ENVIRONMENT  OF  HUMBOLDT  BAY  REGION 
PHYSIOGEAPHY 

Humboldt  bay  is  fourteen  miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
and  one-half  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  sand- 
dune  ridge,  having  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  one  mile. 
This  dune  reaches  in  places  an  elevation  of  85  feet.  The  channels  in 
the  bay  are  quite  narrow,  but  in  places  are  50  feet  deep,  and  maintain 
depths  of  10  to  20  feet  at  low  tide  clear  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
bay.  With  the  exception  of  these  narrow  channels,  the  bay  is  only 
3  to  5  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  and  exhibits  extensive  mud  flats  (pis.  1, 
2,  and  3). 

The  largest  marsh  areas  are  to  the  northeast,  up  Eureka  slough, 
and  to  the  southeast,  up  Hookton  slough  and  Salmon  creek.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  bay  a  marsh}^  area  connects  with  Mad  river,  which 
in  times  past  undoubtedly  had  two  or  more  outlets,  one  channel  lead- 
ing direct  to  the  ocean,  the  other  channel  passing  into  and  through 
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Humboldt  bay.  It  is  likely  that  there  was  always  one  channel  direct 
to  the  sea,  because  if  there  had  once  been  an  interruption  in  the  flow 
of  the  stream,  sand-dunes  would  soon  have  piled  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  block  the  flow  in  that  direction.  Mad  River  slough  nearly  connects 
with  the  river,  and  in  early  days  lumbermen  finished  the  connection 
so  as  to  float  logs  from  the  river  into  the  bay.  There  might  also  have 
been  a  connection  at  one  time  with  the  bay  by  way  of  Daniels  slough, 
near  Areata. 

Between  Mad  and  Little  rivers  there  is  a  plateau  of  over  100  feet 
elevation.  The  edges  of  this  plateau  form  a  steep  bluff  close  to  Mad 
river,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  Plate  5,  figure  1 
shows  the  mouth  of  Little  river,  and  the  more  rugged  character  of  the 
coast  for  three  miles  to  the  northward.  In  the  center  of  the  picture 
is  shown  Little  River  Rock,  120  feet  elevation;  to  the  left  in  the  dis- 
tance is  Pilot  Rock,  103  feet  elevation,  and  in  the  background  is 
Trinidad  Head,  380  feet  elevation.  At  the  mouth  of  Little  river  the 
change  from  an  abrupt  rocky  coast  to  a  sandy  beach  and  sand-dunes 
is  very  marked.  To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  sandy  beach, 
which  extends  southward  uninterruptedly  nearly  to  Cape  Fortunas. 
Plate  8,  figure  1,  and  plate  10  show  the  character  of  the  sand-dunes 
to  the  south  of  Mad  river. 

Between  the  mouth  of  Little  river  and  Cape  Fortunas,  as  well  as 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  there  are  no  rocks  suitable  for  the  attachment 
of  mussels,  though  there  used  to  be  many  redwood  logs  in  the  bay  to 
which  the  small  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis,  could  attach.  The  large  rock 
mussel,  Mytilus  oalifornianus,  is  abundant  north  of  Little  river,  and 
also  about  Cape  Fortunas,  off  which  are  numerous  rocks. 

Between  Eureka  and  Salmon  creek  there  are  bluffs  twenty  feet 
high  or  more.  Some  of  the  Indian  village  sites  were  on  top  of  the 
bluffs,  and  some  on  the  lowlands.  Red  Bluff,  100  feet  in  elevation, 
made  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  from  any  ship  impos- 
sible, being  situated,  as  it  is,  directly  back  of  the  opening  in  the  sand- 
dune  ridge,  thus  making  the  shore  line  appear  continuous  at  a  little 
distance.  To  the  southeast  of  the  bay,  Humboldt  hill  rises  direct  from 
the  shore  to  an  elevation  of  600  feet  (pi.  5,  fig.  2).  The  south  end  of 
the  bay  is  separated  from  the  delta  of  Eel  river  by  a  small  plateau, 
Table  Bluff,  165  feet  in  elevation. 

Eel  river  delta  has  a  frontage  on  the  ocean  of  eight  miles  and 
stretches  inland  eight  or  ten  miles,  tidewater  reaching  as  far  as 
Fortuna.     Here  the  course  of  the  river  had  been  so  erratic  that  the 
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Indian  village  sites  could  not  be  located  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  delta,  triangular  in  shape,  is  bordered  by  steep  hills,  the  position 
of  which  can  be  judged  from  the  map  (pi.  1)  by  the  position  of  the 
three  towns,  Loleta,  Ferndale,  and  Fortuna,  all  of  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  hills. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  area  of  lowland  and  marsh 
is  rather  restricted,  when  we  learn  that  the  distance  between  the  mouth 
of  Mad  river  and  the  southern  edge  of  the  Eel  river  delta  is  only 
twenty-seven  miles.  This  area  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mountain 
ridges  rising  to  an  elevation  of  over  3000  feet,  and  sweeping  around 
in  a  semicircle  from  Trinidad  Head  to  Cape  Mendocino,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Eel  river,  where  the  1000-foot  contour  line  is  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  coast. 

FOEEST 
This  encircling  mountain  ridge  would  act,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  a  barrier  in  keeping  separate  peoples  apart,  but  of  much  greater 
importance  would  be  the  barriers  of  vegetation.  The  chief  forest  tree 
is  the  coast  redwood,  Sequoia  sempervirens^  which  is  found  only 
within  reach  of  the  ocean  fogs,  or  inland  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles  at  most.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  redwood  belt  is  sIio^ati 
on  the  map  (pi.  1).    Professor  Jepson  says  of  this  tree  r 

It  is  the  tallest  tree  on  the  American  continent.  In  the  forests  near  Scotia,  a 
tree  662  years  old  .  .  .  had  a  trunk  diameter  of  10  ft.  5  in.,  at  6  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  was  340  ft.  in  height.  Trunks  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  diameter  are  not 
uncommon  in  that  region. 

The  first  land  party,  coming  from  the  Sacramento  valley  by  way 

of  the  Trinity  mines,  reaching  the  coast  just  a  little  south  of  Little 

river  December  16,   1849,  describes  the  journey  through  the  forest 

as  follows:^ 

Through  this  forest  we  could  not  travel  to  exceed  two  miles  a  day.  The  reason 
of  this  was  the  immense  quantity  of  fallen  timber  that  lay  upon  the  ground  in 
every  conceivable  shape  and  direction,  and  in  very  many  instances  one  piled  upon 


2  W.  L.  Jepson,  Flora  of  Western  Middle  California  (Berkeley,  Encina  Publ. 
Co.,  1901),  p.  24.  For  the  largest  tree  known  see  W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  History  of 
Humboldt  County,  California  (San  Francisco,  1881),  p.  141,  referring  to  Hutc-hings  ' 
California  Magazine,  1856.  This  Avas  a  hollow  tree  measuring  thirty-three  feet 
in  diameter,  situated  near  where  the  early  trail  from  Trinidad  to  the  Klamath 
mines  crossed  Eedwood  creek.  It  was  frequently  used  as  a  shelter  by  parties 
composing  pack-trains. 

3  The  Discovery  of  Humboldt  Bay,  a  narrative  by  L.  K.  Wood,  first  published 
in  Humboldt  Times,  1856,  revised  and  republished  1872  (f)  in  West  Coast  Signal, 
republished  in  W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  History  of  Humboldt  County,  California  (San 
Francisco,  1881),  pp.  83-95. 
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another  so  that  the  only  alternative  left  us  was  literally  to  cut  our  way  through. 
To  go  around  them  was  often  as  impossible  as  to  go  over  them.  We  were  obliged, 
therefore,  constantly  to  keep  two  men  ahead  with  axes,  who,  as  occasion  required, 
would  chop  into  and  slab  off  sufficient  to  construct  a  sort  of  platform  by  means 
of  which  the  animals  were  driven  upon  the  log  and  forced  to  jump  off  on  the 
opposite  side.  There  was  not  the  least  sign  indicative  of  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  animal  creation;  indeed  it  was  almost  as  impenetrable  for  them  as  for  us, 
and  doubtless  was  never  resorted  to  save  for  purposes  of  shelter. 

Some  idea  of  the  density  of  these  forests  can  be  gained  when  we 
learn  that  single  acres  have  yielded  as  high  £is  1,300,000  board  feet  of 
lumber,  while  other  claims  have  been  made  that  two  and  a  half  million 
board  feet  stand  on  some  acres.*  This  is  equivalent,  in  the  first 
instance,  after  all  the  waste  of  cutting  and  manufacture,  to  a  solid 
laj^er  of  wood  evenly  spread  over  an  acre  of  ground  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  inches  in  thickness,  or  in  the  second  instance,  to  a  depth  of 
fifty-seven  inches. 

Associated  with  the  redwood  is  not  over  twenty-five  per  cent  mix- 
ture of  Douglas  spruce,  tideland  spruce,  coast  hemlock,  red  cedar,  and 
tan  oak.  On  the  top  of  the  ridges  to  the  east  of  the  redwood  belt  lies 
a  second  timber  belt  composed  of  tan  oak,  black  oak,  Oregon  oak, 
madroiia,  California  chestnut,  California  laurel,  and  yellow  pine. 
The  North  Spit  for  about  half  of  its  width  is  occupied  by  sand-dunes 
without  any  trees  or  shrubs,  but  there  is  a  strip  next  the  bay  with 
shrubs  and  beach  or  scrub  pine. 

W.  L.  Jepson,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Silva  of  California,  describes 
ninety-two  species  of  trees  in  the  state,  which  he  divides  into  five  forest 
provinces,  the  North  Coast  Range  province  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  species,  namely,  fifty-nine.  This  is  the  chief  forest  area  of 
the  state  because  of  the  greater  rainfall,  and  the  species  are  numer- 
ous because  of  the  mingling  here  of  the  typically  Californian  forms 
and  the  northern  coast  forms.  Many  of  the  species  reach  their  great- 
est dimensions  in  the  North  Coast  province,  though  others  grow 
to  larger  size  in  Oregon  and  "Washington.  Table  1  at  the  end  of  this 
paper  shows  the  great  variety  of  species  found  in  the  territory  under 
consideration,  that  is,  in  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  map, 
plate  1.  A  few  of  the  species  included  in  the  table  may  not  be 
very  common,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  writer  may  have  left  out 
two  or  three  which  should  be  included.  A  perusal  of  the  table,  with 
a  note  of  the  size  to  which  the  several  species  grow,  will  show  most 
conclusively  that  the  Wiyot  Indians  lived  in  a  true  forest  environ- 


4W.  L.  Jepson,  Silva  of  California,  Mem.  Univ.  Calif.,  ii,  131,  1910. 
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ment — a  forest  not  to  be  excelled  outside  of  the  tropics.  Even  plants, 
which  in  other  climates  are  mere  bushes,  here  become  trees  of  con- 
siderable size. 

PEAIEIE 

Within  the  forests,  at  all  elevations  from  sea  level  to  the  top  of  the 
ridges,  there  were  small  open  patches,  known  locally  as  "prairies," 
producing  grass,  ferns,  and  various  small  plants.  These  prairies  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  A  few  of  the  more  important  are 
located  on  the  map.  Most  of  these  patches  if  left  to  themselves  would 
doubtless  soon  have  produced  forests,  but  the  Indians  were  accus- 
tomed to  burn  them  annually  so  as  to  gather  various  seeds,  especially 
a  species  of  sunflower,^  probably  Wyethia  longicaulis.  The  statement 
of  Professor  Jepson^  that  "there  is  today  more  wooded  area  in  Hum- 
boldt County  than  when  the  white  man  came  over  a  half  century 
since,"  was  confirmed  by  reports  made  to  the  writer  that  some  of 
the  old  prairies  had  come  up  to  young  growth  of  forest. 

These  prairies  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Indians,  not  alone 
for  their  vegetable  products,  but  also  for  the  game  found  upon  them. 
A  sharp  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  animal  life  in  the  forests  and 
on  these  prairies,  in  the  accounts  of  the  exploration  party  previousl}^ 
mentioned.'^  At  one  time  the  party  fasted  three  days  and  lost  two 
pack  mules  by  hunger  and  exhaustion,  before  they  came  to  a  prairie 
stocked  with  game  and  grass.  From  there  they  went  on  for  ten  days 
without  "the  sight  of  any  living  thing  that  could  be  made  available 
or  useful  for  food."  Then  ascending  a  rocky  eminence  they  reached 
another  prairie  where  they  saw  ' '  on  one  side  .  . .  little  knots  of  deer, 
on  another  and  nearer  ...  a  large  herd  of  elk,  and  still  in  another 
direction  both. ' '  Before  reaching  any  of  this  game  they  met  and  shot 
five  grizzly  bears. 

INDIAN  TRAILS 

One  of  the  men  in  the  above  mentioned  party  and  several  of  the 
mules  starved  to  death  before  the  trip  ended,  but  the  Indians  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  location  of  these  oases,  as  it  were,  in  the 


5  George  Gibbs,  Journal  of  the  expedition  of  R.  McKee  from  Sonoma  to  the 
Klamath  river  in  1851,  in  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  iii,  127,  1852,  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  Congress,  1860. 

6  "W.  L.  Jepson,  Silva  of  California,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

7  L.  K.  Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86-87. 
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midst  of  desolation,  and  they  maintained  regular  trails  between  them. 
A  few  of  the  trails  are  located  on  the  map,  plate  1.  The  principal  ones 
are  as  follows : 

1.  From  the  mouth  of  Mad  river  down  the  coast  and  down  the  North  Spit  to 
site  23,  where  visitors  to  Gunther  island  would  shout  or  build  a  fire  to  attract 
attention  so  that  a  boat  would  come  for  them. 

2.  From  the  mouth  of  Mad  river  to  Areata  Prairie;  thence  around  the  marsh 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  to  site  an  on  Eureka  slough;  thence  over  the  hills  to 
the  rear  of  Eureka  direct  to  site  73 ;  thence  down  the  east  side  of  the  bay  and  up 
Salmon  creek,  crossing  it  just  below  site  91;  and  then  continuing  southward  to 
Eel  river  near  Fortuna.  This  is  the  trail  over  which  the  Indians  guided  the  party 
of  L.  K,  Wood.  That  portion,  at  least,  extending  from  Salmon  creek  to  Eel  river 
was  called  woa;lok.8 

3.  Beginning  on  Mad  river  two  or  three  miles  below  Blue  Lake  and  extending 
to  Eedwood  creek.     Name,  tatekwowok. 

4.  From  Blue  Lake,  site  Y,  to  Liscom  hill. 

5.  From  Blue  Lake  to  Bald  mountain,  passing  the  ''arrow  tree,"  site  AH. 

6.  From  Mad  river,  site  ak,  to  Boynton  Prairie. 

7.  Up  Jaeoby  creek  to  Boynton  Prairie. 

8.  From  Jaeoby  creek  to  Blue  Lake. 

9.  From  Eureka  slough,  site  am,  to  Kneeland  Prairie. 

10,  From  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  Elk  river  to  Kneeland  Prairie. 

11.  From  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  site  112,  following  the  bay  shore  down 
the  South  Spit  to  site  109;  thence  crossing  over  to  the  ocean  beach  and  following 
that  southward  to  Table  Bluff ;  then  following  the  ridge  of  Table  Bluff  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  ending  at  site  aw  on  Eel  river.  The  name  of  this  trail  was 
laldeka  or  lalowoka.  It  had  five  branch  trails  connecting  with  the  chief  villages 
at  the  south  end  of  the  bay. 

12.  From  site  100,  yawonawok,  to  the  main  trail  on  top  of  Table  Bluff.  The 
name  of  this  trail  was  yawonawok-holowoL.  The  word  holowoL  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound from  ho'l,  ''water,"  and  woLel,  "trail." 

13.  From  site  90,  toktowoka,  to  the  main  trail  along  the  ridge.  Name, 
toktowoka-holowoL. 

ETHNOBOTANY 

As  the  writer  devoted  his  main  inquiry  to  the  location  of  village 
sites  and  facts  regarding  them,  he  did  not  have  a  great  amount  of 
time  to  spend  in  the  study  of  ethnobotany,  however  desirable  that 
might  have  been.  Nevertheless,  he  noted  a  few  of  the  more  useful 
plant  species  and  obtained  their  Wiyot  or  Athapascan  names.  Other 
Wiyot  names,  those  in  parentheses,  are  taken  from  A.  L.  Kroeber's 
"The  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  North  of  San  Francisco."^ 


8  For  orthography  of  Indian  names  obtained  by  the  writer  see  introductory 
remarks  preceding  the  Lists  of  Geographical  Names. 

9  A.  L.  Kroeber,  present  series,  ix,  409,  1911.  A  more  specific  account  of  the 
ethnobotany  of  the  region  eighty  miles  southeast  of  Humboldt  bay  can  be  found 
in  V.  K.  Chesnut,  Plants  Used  by  the  Indians  of  Mendocino  County,  U.  S.  National 
Herbarium  Contributions,  vii,  1902. 
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Wiyot  Plant  Names  and  Uses 

Trees 
Eedwood,  mopel  (wopL). 
P  ine   (  mukwe  ti  ) . 

Spruce,  two  species,  tok,  wonok  (dak,  dap). 
Willow   (tigeL). 
Alder   (wit). 

Berries 
Currant,  Eihes  sanguineum. 
Blackberry,  Eubus  vitifolius  (mip). 
Thimbleberry,  Eubus  parviflorus  (kiwatchokwere). 
Salmon-berry,  Eubus  menziesii  (we 'taw). 
Sand  Strawberry,  Fragaria  chilensis. 
Salal-berry,  Gaultheria  shallon  (mikwel). 
Sand-berry,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  shogowi. 
Huckleberry,  Vaccinium  ovatum   (mo'kel). 
Eed  Bilberry,  Vaccinium  parvifolium. 

Seeds 
Wild  oats,  Avena  sp.  (rakwiyidag'eral). 
Sunflower,  Wyethia  longicaulis   (?). 
Other  edible  seeds  (ecerawen,  mokerits,  raladetlien,  Lokai). 

Edible  Herbs 
Clover,  Trifolium  sp.,  rokoiyi. 
Sweet  anise,  Carum  Tcelloggii,  siswileatkok. 
Other  edible  herbs,  wau. 

Edible  Eoots 
Indian  ''potato,''  Brodiaea  coronaria,  topoderos   (bodemc). 
Other  edible  roots   (weL,  blokat,  bokitchere,  rapcaue). 

Other  Plants  of  Value 
Soap-root,  Chlorogalum  pomeridianum   (katsera). 
Fern,  Woodwardia  sp.  (tigwametsha-weL). 
Squaw-grass,  Xerophyllum  tenax  (himene-weL). 
Tule,  Scirpus  sp.   (sopitk). 
Hazel,  Corylus  rostrata   (legoLes-weL). 
Viburnum,  Viburnum  ellipticum. 
Iris,  Iris  macrosipJion. 
Tobacco,  Nicotiana  sp. 

The  redwood  was  indispensable  to  the  modern  Indians.  Without 
it  their  culture  would  have  been  altogether  different,  but  with  it  their 
culture  is  remarkably  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Alaska,  where  cedar  is  used,  both  woods  being  similar 
in  texture  and  easily  worked  with  primitive  tools.  Cedar  though 
present  on  Wiyot  territory,  is  not  abundant  enough  for  the  purposes 
for  which  a  soft  w^ood  is  needed.  With  elk-horn  wedges,  planks  10  to 
16  feet  long  and  2  to  5  feet  wide  were  split  out  for  house  building. 
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the  planks  being  sometimes  put  on  end  and  sometimes  on  edge. 
Numerous  inquiries  were  made  of  the  pioneers  as  to  the  size  of  these 
houses  and  all  the  answers  were  remarkably  uniform,  some  estimating 
the  size  to  be  10  to  14  feet  long,  others  12  to  16  feet  long.  They  were 
usually  nearly  square,  but  had  some  variation  in  different  villages, 
which  will  be  noted  later. 

A  second  important  use  to  which  redwood  was  put  was  in  canoe 
making.  A  good  sized  canoe  would  be  18  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide. 
It  was  made  from  a  log  by  being  hollowed  out  with  fire.  This 
work  was  done  a  little  at  a  time  during  the  evenings  so  as  to  drive 
away  mosquitoes.  In  former  days,  when  there  was  a  considerable 
Indian  population  on  Eel  river,  these  lights,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 
were  very  numerous  along  the  river.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Wiyot  name  for  boat  is  not  a  simple  root  but  a  compound, 
hol-oivi,  "water-go."  With  the  exception  of  the  Sinkyone  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Santa  Barbara  islands,  none  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  south  of  the  Wiyot  had  canoes,  but  used  tule  rafts^^ 
instead,  while  all  the  tribes  to  the  north  had  canoes  which  they  used 
not  alone  on  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  but  on  the  ocean  as  well. 

The  digger  pine,  Pinus  suMniana,  though  not  so  abundant  as 
other  trees  in  the  Wiyot  area,  was  found  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
redwood  belt.  It  furnished  nuts  both  for  food  and  for  making  beads 
used  in  decorating  the  skirts  of  women.  Both  pine  nut  beads  and 
beads  made  from  small  nutlets  of  Viburnum  were  found  in  a  carbon- 
ized condition  while  excavating  in  a  shellmound.  Hazelnuts  and 
acorns  were  obtained  in  large  quantities  on  the  ridges  to  the  east  of 
the  redwood  belt,  though  perhaps  acorns  were  a  somewhat  less  impor- 
tant food  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  huckleberry  was  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  berries, 
and  at  certain  seasons  the  Indians  established  camps  to  gather  it  on 
the  North  Spit,  where  the  plant  developed  to  greatest  perfection. 
Strawberries  were  formerlj^  much  more  plentiful  than  at  present, 
especially  on  the  sand-dunes  between  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
the  mouth  of  Eel  river.     The  sand-berry  or  bearberry,  a  rather  dry 


10  For  canoes  among  the  Sinkyone,  and  tule  rafts  on  Clear  lake,  see  George 
Gibbs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107,  125.  For  canoes  on  Trinidad  bay  see  below  under  Early 
Voyages.  Stephen  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  Contrib.  N,  Am.  Ethn.,  iii, 
48,  1877,  gives  what  is  to  say  the  least  a  somewhat  exaggerated  description  of  the 
canoes  on  Klamath  river  which  are  practically  identical  with  the  Wiyot  canoe. 
He  says  that  the  Indians  would  take  a  large  canoe  carrying  five  tons  of  dried 
fish,  shoot  the  dangerous  rapids  and  the  surf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  go 
twenty-two  miles  up  the  coast  to  Crescent  City,  where  the  fish  were  exchanged 
for  a  boatload  of  merchandise. 
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drupe  belonging  to  the  heath  family,  was  eaten  after  being  cooked. 
The  berries,  together  with  hot  coals,  were  put  in  a  basket  and  shaken 
until  nearly  ready  to  pop.  They  were  not  allowed  to  burst  because 
then  too  much  of  the  starchlike  pulp  would  be  wasted. 

Various  seeds  of  grasses,  Compositae,  etc.,  were  obtained  from  the 
prairies,  as  previously  stated.  These  were  ground  into  flour,  which 
was  cooked  in  the  form  of  soup  or  porridge.  They  were  also  eaten 
dry,  after  being  parched. 

The  blossoms  and  leaves  from  several  species  of  clover  were  eaten 
raw.  The  stalks  of  sweet  anise,  a  species  of  parsley,  were  also  eaten 
raw  after  the  skin  was  removed.  This  plant  was  abundant  on  Areata 
Prairie  and  was  called  siswileatkok^^  because  it  made  the  lips  black, 
siswa. 

Various  roots  and  bulbs  were  used  for  food,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  desirable  was  that  of  Brodiaea  coronaria,  a  blue-flowered,  onion- 
like plant  called  ^'Indian  potato"  or  topoderos.  This  was  important 
enough  as  a  food  product  of  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  Mad  river,  to 
give  its  name  to  Lindsey  creek  and  to  a  camp  site  near  its  head  where 
many  of  the  corms  w^ere  gathered  at  certain  seasons. 

Fish  nets  and  rope,  for  snaring  game  such  as  elk  and  bear  as  well 
as  smaller  animals,  were  made  from  the  fiber  of  iris  leaves.^-  A  spe- 
cies of  tobacco  native  to  California  was  the  only  plant  cultivated, 
and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  account  of  the  discover}^  of 
Trinidad  bay.^^ 

Athapascan  Plant  Names 

Several  plants  and  trees  found  in  Wiyot  territorj^  were  mentioned 
by  the  Athapascan  informants  living  at  Blue  Lake.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Pine,  Pinus  ponder osa,  djemewhung. 

Eedwood,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  'khokwo. 

' '  Dark  wood,  4  inches  in  diameter, ' '  dama. 

Brush,  te^. 

''Wild  Potato,"  Brodiaea  {1)   sp.,  kos. 

Wild  oats,  Avena  sp.,  kloka'. 

Nettle,  Urtica  lyallii  (?),  holchek. 

Edible  ''grass,"  honsisaliwheh. 

Edible  fern  roots,  Pteridium  aquilinum  (^),  tachenka'. 

Another  fern,  djemashiin. 


11  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xxi,  38,  1908,  says  that  the  root  of 
sisuloiyatgalctl  was  used  for  purification  after  handling  the  dead. 

12  P.  E.  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  present  series,  i,  35,  1903. 

13  See  description  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  pipes  under  the  heading,  Objects  of 
Steatite  and  Slate. 
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The  name  honsisaliivheh  was  given  as  that  of  "a  kind  of  grass  that 
Indians  eat, ' '  a  plant  growing  three  feet  high  and  especially  abundant 
near  site  b.  It  is  possibly  the  same  plant  that  the  Wiyot  call  sis- 
wileatkok,  a  species  of  parsley,  Carum  kelloggii.  The  ''wild  potato," 
hos,  was  described  as  being  dug  from  wet  and  marshy  ground  and 
washed  in  a  "lake"  at  site  d,  kos-tenaiete-ten.  Nettle,  which  has  a 
medicine  in  its  roots,  furnished  the  name  for  site  f.  In  like  manner 
wild  oats,  the  two  species  of  ferns,  and  ''dark  wood,"  furnish  the 
names  for  sites  k,  s,  i,  and  v,  respectively,  while  Maple  creek  was 
named,  djemetawhot,  after  the  pine  trees,  djemeivhung,  growing  there. 

FAUNA 
Animal  bones  were  obtained  by  excavation  in  site  67  at  various 
depths  to  nine  feet.  During  the  excavation  an  impression  was  gained 
that,  compared  with  at  least  some  of  the  mounds  at  San  Francisco 
bay,  there  were  relatively  fewer  mammal  bones,  more  fish  bones,  and 
far  more  bird  bones,  perhaps  twice  as  many.  The  observations  were 
made  from  appearances  only  and  not  by  any  method  of  measuring. 
Later,  when  an  analysis  of  the  mound  composition  was  attempted, 
the  figures  obtained  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  judgment. 
However,  as  the  analysis  itself  (see  table  3  and  the  section  on  Com- 
position of  the  Mound)  is  more  or  less  faulty,  too  much  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  in  these  statements. 

Mammials 

Owing  both  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  mammal  bones 
and  the  lack  of  comparative  material,  some  of  the  bones  cannot  be 
positively  identified.  Only  five  species  were  recognized,  and  these 
seem  to  occur  at  all  depths  in  about  the  same  proportions.  They  are 
given  in  the  order  of  their  abundance. 

Eoosevelt  wapiti  or  ' '  elk, ' '  Cervus  roosevelti. 

Pacific  harbor  seal,  Phoca  richardi. 

Steller  sea-lion,  Eumetopias  stelleri. 

Cetaceans,  indet. 

Black-tailed  deer,   Odocoileus  columhianus. 

Sea-otter,  Latax  lutris. 

Quite  a  few  bones  were  gathered  on  sites  10,  11,  and  12,  including 
elk,  seal,  sea-lion,  whale,  and  sea-otter  bones.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  mammal  remains  in  the  shellmounds,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
take  a  list  of  the  animals  of  the  region  obtained  from  Wiyot  inform- 
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ants/*    To  this  list  we  add  the  scientific  names  of  the  species  to  which 
they  should  probably  be  referred.^^ 

Cetacea 
Killer-whale,  Orcinus  rectipinna  or  0.  ater,  delabeliL.is 
Whales,  sp.  indet.,  kimak,  dayugele. 
Porpoise,  Phocaena  phocaena,  kerawagatkari. 

Cervidae 
' '  Elk, ' '  Cervus  roosevelti,  me  'lakw. 
Deer,  Odocoileus  columhianus,  haLakw,  holakw.i7 

Pinnipedia 
Seal,  Phoca  richardi,  matswaptsire. 
Sea-lion,  Eumetopias  stelleri,  giimaydliL. 

Felidae 
Panther,  Felis  oregonensis,  datgacanilL,  datkaLaniL. 
Wild-cat,  Lynx  fasciatus,  datsgagererar. 

Canidae 
Coyote,  Canis  ochropus,  witskererar,  witkaL. 
Wolf,  Canis  gigas,  rakwuLiriL. 
Dog,  Canis  familiaris,  waiyits,  waiyets. 
Fox,   Urocyon   cinereoarg enteus,  halikwiliL. 

Procyonidae 
''Civet-eat,"  Bassariscus  astutus  raptor,  teigereLariL. 
Eaccoon,  Procyon  psora  pacifica,  ra'raweic,  tcwemg' atcatci. 

Ursidae 
Bear,  TJrsus  americanus,  tsetsgeruLigerer. 
Grizzly,  Ursus  horrihilis,  makw,  kanapeliL.is 

Mustelidae 
otter,  Lutra  canadensis  pacifica,  seksesAviL. 
Sea-otter,  Latax  lutris  nereis,  da'kere. 
Skunk,  Mephitis  occidentalis,  botcwi,  butciwi.is 
Fisher,  Martes  pennanti  pacifica,  dikAvagawi.20 
Mink,  Mustela  vison  energumenos,  go  'miri. 
Weasel,  Mustela  xanthogenys  mundn,  tsugatLaiugoner. 

EODENTIA 

Chipmunk,  Eutamias  townsendi  ochrogenys,  seles,  becduliL. 

Gray  squirrel,  Sciurus  griseus,  wit 'hot. 

Gopher,  Thomomys  hottae  laticeps,  yacucagatck. 

Hare,  Sylvilagus  bachmani. 

Wood-rat,  Neotoma  sp.,  Letc. 

Wood-mouse,  sp.,  indet.,  tseretshigarer. 


I 


( 


14  A.  L.  Krober,  present  series,  ix,  407,  1911. 

15  Joseph  Grinnell,  Distributional  List  of  Mammals  of  California,  Proc.   Cal. 
Acad.  Sci.,  ser.  4,  iii,  1913. 

16  Bel,  to  catch  fish. 
^T  Ho 'I- alcw,  water -at. 

18  Kanap-el-iij,  biter. 

19  Cawet,  white. 

20  BlTcwa,  poison. 
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In  early  days  it  was  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  herds  of 
forty  and  fifty  elk.  In  1850  a  herd,  judged  to  contain  five  hundred, 
was  said  to  have  been  seen  near  Crescent  City.  Other  game  was 
also  plentiful,  but  all  accounts  speak  of  the  Wiyot  as  very  indifferent 
hunters :  ' '  not  very  expert  with  the  bow,  and  it  is  not  considered  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  their  hands  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards.  "^^ 
However,  they  somewhat  made  up  for  their  inexpertness  with  the  bow 
by  their  abilit}^  as  trappers.  With  iris  fiber  ropes  they  snared  deer, 
elk,  bear,  and  panther,  though  the  bear  and  panther  sometimes  chewed 
the  rope  and  got  away.  If  they  caught  a  grizzly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  whites,  they  usually  let  them  do  the  killing  rather  than  venture 
to  do  it  themselves. 

Birds 

Water  fowl  are  still  numerous  enough  to  make  excellent  hunting 
in  season,  and  formerly  they  were  very  abundant,  as  is  evident  both 
by  report  and  by  the  quantities  of  bones  found  in  excavation  of 
mounds  and  refuse  heaps.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
the  species  to  which  these  should  be  referred,  but  it  is  reported  that 
the  most  common  were :  ducks,  geese,  brant,  curlew,  mud-hen,  swan, 
crane,  pelican,  gull,  and  cormorant.  Other  birds  were  eagle,  bald 
eagle,  condor,  buzzard,  hawk,  crow,  raven,  blackbird,  blue  jay,  king- 
fisher, woodpecker,  robin,  and  ''turtle"  dove.  There  were  such  large 
flocks  of  the  last  near  Little  river  that  the  Spanish  explorer  Bodega 
named  it  Rio  de  las  Tortolas. 

Fish 

The  fish  of  this  region  include  salmon,  crooked  nose  salmon,  steel- 
head,  trout,  bass,  lamprey-eel,  herring,  halibut,  smelt,  sardine, 
flounder,  rock  cod,  shark,  dogfish,  stingray,  and  sturgeon.  Jim  Brock, 
a  half  Wiyot,  half  Chilula  Indian,  of  Blue  Lake,  stated  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  they  used  to  eat  more  fish  than  elk  or  deer,  and  lower  down 
the  river  the  proportion  of  fish  eaten  would  doubtless  be  greater  than 
at  Blue  Lake.  The  statement  is  made  by  a  white  man  that  "you 
could  load  wagons  with  salmon  that  got  stalled  on  Mad  river.  I 
heard  a  man  report  once  that  he  was  afraid  to  drive  a  horse  across 
Mad  river  the  salmon  ran  so  thick.  At  the  little  sloughs  near  Areata 
you  could  get  salmon  with  pitch-forks  and  fork  them  on  to  the  bank. ' ' 


21 R.  C.  Buchanan,  Number,  characteristics,  etc.,  of  Indians  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington;  report  dated  Aug.  1,  1853,  34  Cong.  3  sess.,  serial 
no.  906,  doc.  76,  p.  24. 
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Whether  the  reader  is  inclined  to  take  this  as  literally  correct,  a  true 
fish  story,  or  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  makes  little  difference.  If  we 
ourselves  had  been  present  at  some  of  the  runs  in  those  days  we  would 
doubtless  have  been  led  to  use  equally  expressive  language.  Though 
salmon  was  the  chief  food  fish,  sturgeon  was  important  enough  to 
furnish  the  Athapascan  name  for  site  j,  klokwo'-sesko-ten,  ' '  sturgeon- 
?-place. '  '^^  Here  there  was  shallow  water  where  the  Indians  lined  up 
and  speared  the  fish  as  they  passed. 

Eel  river,  being  the  fourth  largest  river  in  California,  was  an 
excellent  stream  for  fishing,  and  here  was  gathered  the  bulk  of  the 
Wiyot  population.  The  river  was  named  by  the  whites  from  the 
abundance  of  lamprey-eel  which  furnished  a  supply  of  food  to  the 
starving  party  of  explorers  with  L.  K.  Wood.  The  first  salmon  can- 
nery on  Eel  river  was  established  in  1853  by  Dungan  &  Denman, 
and  by  1858  half  of  the  salmon  packed  in  the  state  came  from  this 
river.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fall  fishing  season  of  1859  the  news- 
papers^^ report  that  eight  companies,  all  within  four  miles  of  the 
mouth,  employing  one  hundred  men,  had  already  caught  over  1200 
barrels,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  season  they  expected  to  catch 
over  6000  barrels. 

The  fishing  grounds  of  the  Indians  were  not  limited  to  the  rivers, 
for  the  ocean  shore  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  as  well. 
The  Crescent  City  Herald^^  in  1857  described  a  school  of  fish,  includ- 
ing smelt,  sardines,  and  other  fish  so  small  that  ninety  could  be  dipped 
up  with  one  sweep  of  a  cigar  box.  The  shore  at  Crescent  City  was 
covered  with  fish  a  foot  deep.  Judging  from  the  actions  of  water 
fowl,  the  fish  extended  three-quarters  of  a  mile  seaward,  and  they 
were  so  numerous  that  three  men  found  it  impossible  to  row  a  skiff 
through  them.  Methods  of  surf-fishing  are  described  in  a  section  to 
follow. 

The  Wiyot  were  preeminently  a  fisher  folk,  and  no  doubt  the 
prehistoric  people  of  this  region  were  the  same,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
quantities  of  fish  bones  in  the  excavated  site,  though  there  was  no 
special  stratum  of  fish  bones,  except  one  pocket  at  the  depth  of  three 
and  a  quarter  feet  around  a  whale  vertebra.  As  a  rule  the  fish  bones 
were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mound,  usualty  in  such  small 


22  For  the  use  of  hyphens  and  question  marks   in  the  translation   of  Indian 
stems  see  remarks  preceding  the  Lists  of  Geographical  Names. 

23  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Apr.  14,  1858;  Dec.  4,  1858;  Nov.  19,  1859,  copied 
from  Humboldt  Times,  published  in  Eureka. 

24  Copied  by  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Aug.  26,  1857. 
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fragments  that  they  were  inconspicuous.  However,  their  presence 
was  made  plain  by  putting  the  mound  material  through  screens.  The 
results  obtained  by  screening  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  under 
the  heading  of  Composition  of  the  Mound.  At  the  depth  of  three 
and  a  quarter  feet  there  were  pockets  of  fish  scales  too  conspicuous  to 
need  screening. 

Molhisks 

The  mollusks  obtained  from  the  excavation  on  site  67,  as  identified 
by  B.  L.  Clark,  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  apparent  abundance, 
no  exact  measurement  being  made. 

Pap'hia  staminea  Con.,  hard-shelled  clam,  carpet-shell. 

Cardium  cordis  Mart.,  heart-shell,  basket  cockle. 

Schisothaerus  nuttallii  Con.,  Washington  clam. 

Macoma  nasuta  Con.,  soft-shelled  clam,  bent-nosed  macoma. 

Saxidomus  nuttallii  Con.,  giant  saxidome. 

Mytilus  edulis  Linn.,  soft-shelled  mussel,  edible  mussel. 

Epiphragmophora  fidelis  Gray,  land  snail,  faithful  snail. 

Natica  lewisii  Gld.,  sea  snail,  moon-shell. 

Haliotis  rufescens  Swains.,  red  abalone. 

Olivella  hiplicata  Sby.,  purple  olive-shell. 

Dentalium  pretiosum  Nutt.,  dentalium,  tusk-shell. 

Hinnites  giganteus  Gray,  purple-hinged  pecten,  rock-oyster. 

Zirphaea  crispata  Linn.,  rough  piddock. 

The  first  six  comprised  the  food  species  from  which  the  mound 
was  built  up,  and  of  these  the  mussel  was  rather  negligible  in  quan- 
tity. .  The  land  snails  were  found  only  in  what  were  at  one  time  the 
bottoms  of  house-pits,  now  filled  in  with  recent  material  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet.  In  each  pit  there  was  a  distinct  layer  containing  many  of 
these  shells  in  unbroken  condition.  The  house  pits  formed  a  par- 
ticularly moist  and  favorable  habitat  for  this  species.  The  sea  snail 
was  not  numerous,  there  being  only  fifteen  specimens  from  the  upper 
three  feet,  and  only  fifty  specimens  at  a  depth  of  three  to  six  feet. 

Abalone  was  present  usually  as  an  artifact,  though  there  were  a 
few  fragments  that  showed  no  signs  of  workmanship.  Abalone  is 
practically  limited  to  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
though  a  few  rare  specimens  have  been  found  on  the  rocks  about 
Trinidad  bay.  The  olive-shell  is  usually  found  as  a  bead  in  associa- 
tion with  human  remains,  though  a  few  which  showed  no  signs  of 
workmanship  occurred  in  streaks  of  sand.  It  is  considered  probable 
that  these  were  brought  to  the  mound  quite  unintentionally  in  sand, 
which  was  transported  thither  for  some  reason  or  other.     The  den- 
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talium  shells  were  found  only  in  association  with  human  remains. 
They  are  of  a  species  obtained  rarely  from  the  waters  of  Puget  sound 
and  northward,  and  used  as  money  by  most  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  There  were  but  three  specimens  of  the  pecten,  one 
being  found  on  the  surface  of  the  mound,  the  other  two  in  association 
with  human  remains.  The  piddock  was  found  only  as  traces  in 
samples  of  mound  material  analyzed  by  E.  W.  Gifford. 

Sites  10  and  13  contained  the  same  six  food  species  as  site  67,  and 
in  addition  the  razor-shell,  Siliqua  patula  Dixon,  and  a  few  large 
mussels,  Mytilus  californianmts  Con.  At  Brainards  Point  there  is 
a  hill  reaching  out  through  the  marsh  exposing  a  bluff  to  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  here,  on  one  of  the  village  sites,  49  or  50,  two  speci- 
mens of  the  rough  piddock,  Zirphaea  crispata  Linn.,  were  found. 

The  soft-shelled  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis  Linn.,  the  most  abundant 
species  in  the  majority  of  the  San  Francisco  bay  mounds,  takes  a 
rather  backward  place  on  Humboldt  bay,  where  there  are  a  few 
deposits  several  inches  in  thickness  on  the  North  Spit  and  on  Eureka 
slough.  Site  59  had  a  deposit  seventy-five  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
deep  largely  composed  of  mussel  shell.^^  The  mussels  of  the  baj'  were 
not  attached  to  rocks,  for  there  were  none,  but  rather  to  the  trunks 
of  trees  washed  into  the  bay  by  freshets. 


Other  Fauna 

Five  samples  of  crab  claws  were  obtained  from  site  67  at  depths 
down  to  four  and  a  half  feet,  while  a  few  of  the  samples  analyzed 
showed  small  traces  of  crab  shell.  One  specimen  of  the  barnacle  para- 
site of  whales,  Coronula  diadenm  Linn.,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  three 
feet,  while  three  other  specimens  were  at  a  depth  of  five  and  a  half 
feet.  On  site  11  or  12  there  was  a  quart  or  two  of  these  in  one  heap. 
Other  species  of  barnacles  were  found  only  as  small  traces. 

Ethnopalaeontology  may  be  an  unusual  topic,  but  a  few  words 
might  be  said  under  this  heading.  Among  other  Indian  relics  ob- 
tained by  Robert  Gunther  from  site  68  is  a  tooth  of  a  mastodon. 
This  was  possibly  obtained  by  the  Indians  at  the  base  of  Red  Bluff, 
for  George  Davidson^^  says  he   found  specimens  of  the  ''primitive 


25  E.  W.  Gifford  (present  series,  xii)  gives  the  composition  of  this  deposit  as 
follows:  39.73%  mussel,  2.05%  barnacle,  26.68%  other  shell,  12.08%  ash,  .21% 
charcoal,  .01%  fish  bones,  and  19.23%  residue. 

26  Georg-e  Davidson,  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
p.  102,  1869.  ^m 
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elephant"  there  in  1854,  or  it  might  have  come  from  any  one  of  sev- 
eral other  fossil  beds  of  the  region.  On  Eel  river  above  How  creek 
there  is  a  slide  containing  clam  shell,  abalone,  etc.  This  place  was 
called  kotwaryuwok  by  the  Wiyot.  To  the  south  of  Little  river  along 
the  ocean  coast  there  are  bluffs,  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  composed 
of  blue  clay,  and  filled  with  springs  which  cause  slides,  exposing 
fossil  shells.  There  is  another  place  on  Mad  river  above  Maple  creek 
known  as  Blue  Slide. 


DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT  BY  WHITES 
EAELY  VOYAGES 

The  first  navigator  to  pass  up  the  northern  California  coast  was 
Ferrelo,  Cabrillo's  pilot,  in  the  winter  of  1543.  He  and  his  associates 
described  San  Diego  bay,  Santa  Barbara  islands  and  adjacent  coast, 
the  mountains  of  San  Francisco  peninsula,  a  great  gulf  to  the  north  of 
them,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  river,  perhaps  from  muddy  water.  Point 
Reyes,  Point  Arena,  and  a  few  other  faint  glimpses  of  the  coast  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  Rogue  river,  Oregon.  Because  of  severe  storms 
he  was  almost  shipwrecked,  and  to  the  northward  was  compelled  to 
keep  seventy  or  eighty  miles  off  coast. 

Francis  Drake  passed  southward  along  the  California  coast  in 
June,  1579.  His  ship  was  leaking  badly,  so  that  after  anchoring  in 
Chetco  Cove,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  California,  he  spent 
twelve  days  in  the  ''thicke  and  stinking  fogges"  searching  for  a  safe 
harbor  where  he  might  make  repairs.  But  he  discovered  nothing 
until  he  reached  Drakes  bay,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco. 

Vizcaino  passed  Cape  Mendocino  in  1603,  but  after  this  the  Span- 
iards did  nothing  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years,  until,  aroused 
by  jealousies  caused  by  the  Russian  exploration  of  Alaska,  they  began 
to  plant  their  missions  in  California  in  1769.  Then  voyages  of  explor- 
ation up  the  coasts  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  became 
quite  numerous.  Among  these  were  expeditions  by  Perez,  Ayala, 
Martinez,  Haro,  Artega,  Fidalgo,  and  Quimper.  But  all  of  them 
failed  to  discover  any  very  important  details  of  the  coast. 

Bodega  in  1775 

The  only  early  Spanish  voyage  of  any  interest  to  us  is  that  of 
Bodega  in  1775,  who  spent  the  time  from  June  9  to  June  20  an- 
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cliored  in  Trinidad  bay.^'^  This  was  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow 
the  explorers  to  chart  the  harbor,  plant  a  cross  on  the  hill,  explore 
several  miles  of  Little  river,  and  make  valuable  observations  on  the 
rocks,  tides,  fish,  birds,  mammals,  forests,  flora,  and  inhabitants.  There 
was  a  village  almost  within  arrow  shot  of  their  point  of  anchorage,  and 
during  their  stay,  from  more  distant  villages  "more  than  300  came 
down  in  different  parties,  with  their  women  and  children. '  '^^  Several 
pages  of  description  are  devoted  to  the  customs  of  these  Yurok  Indi- 
ans, as  they  are  now  called — their  clothing,  ornamentation,  tattooing, 
laws,  government,  language,  canoes,  houses,  arms,  and  food. 

The  explorers  believed  themselves  to  be  the  only  foreigners  whom 
these  Indians  had  ever  seen,  yet  they  mentioned  some  foreign  influ- 
ence in  these  words :  ' '  Their  arms  are  chiefly  arrows  pointed  with 
flint,  and  some  of  them  with  copper  or  iron,^^  which  we  understood 
were  procured  from  the  N. "  Another  edition^^  mentions  a  further 
use  of  iron  in  the  following  language : 

The  arms  which  they  used  are  arrows  with  flint  points,  knives  of  the  same 
material,  and  some  imperfect  iron  ones  like  a  machete  with  wooden  handles,  it 
being  understood  that  they  provided  themselves  with  these  from  farther  north. 
They  wear  them  hung  around  their  necks,  falling  over  their  shoulders  or  tied  to 
their  wrists. 

From  these  references  to  iron  and  copper  it  would  appear  to  us 
that  ships  had  previously  stopped  either  at  Trinidad  bay  or  not  far 
to  the  north.  In  the  early  days  of  exploration  as  well  as  in  the  suc- 
ceeding days  of  the  whale  trade  and  fur  trade,  and  also  even  after  the 
establishment  of  trading  posts  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  on  the 
Columbia  river,  scraps  of  iron,  barrel  hoops,  files,  cooking  utensils, 
and  metal  in  any  other  form,  were  the  most  eagerly  sought  articles  of 
trade.  This  metal  was  fashioned  by  the  Indians  into  the  shapes 
that  they  desired.  There  are  at  the  University  museum  half  a  dozen 
iron  knives  ranging  in  length   from  thirteen  to   twenty-six   inches. 


27  Journal  of  a  Spanish  Voyage  in  1775,  by  Don  Antonio  Maurelle,  second 
pilot  of  the  expedition;  translated  by  Daines  Barrington  in  Miscellanies,  London, 
1781,  pp.  471-534.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  this  voyage  is  given  under 
the  title:  Primer  viaje  de ...  Bodega  y  Quadra ...  ano  de  1775,  published  in 
Anuario  de  la  direccion  de  hidrografia,  ano  iii,  1864,  pp.  279-294,  Madrid,  1865. 
There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  dates,  these  here  given  being  from  the  transla- 
tion by  Barrington. 

28  Ihid.,  Barrington  edition,  p.  487. 

29  Ihid.,  p.  489.  The  translator  in  a  footnote  states  that  similar  arrow  points 
made  of  metal  could  be  seen  in  his  day,  1781,  in  Sir  Ashton  Lever  's  Museum,  in 
collections  from  St.  George's  sound,  N.  Lat.  50°,  i.e.,  Vancouver  island. 

30  Ihid.,  Madrid  edition,  1865,  p.  284. 
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They  were  obtained  from  the  Yurok  and  Tolowa  Indians.  They  have 
elk  horn  handles  and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  of  Indian  make. 

From  the  Spanish  accounts  quoted  above  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  the  knives  were  used  by  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  bay  for  pur- 
poses of  ostentation,  suspended  from  the  neck  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  in  which  ceremonial  knives  of  obsidian  are  worn  in  dances.  At 
that  date  metal  would  quite  likely  be  too  highly  prized  by  the  Indians 
to  the  north  to  be  parted  with  in  trade  between  themselves  and  their 
southern  neighbors. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  ornamentation  and  the  like,  the  Indians 
at  Trinidad  bay  in  1775  are  described  as  having  customs  similar  to 
those  which  were  found  to  prevail  from  Humboldt  bay  to  the  Klamath 
river  at  the  time  of  the  American  settlement.  At  the  present  time 
elderly  women  are  to  be  seen  at  Humboldt  bay  with  three  vertical 
tattoo  marks-  on  the  chin,  though  in  almost  all  other  respects  these 
Indians  have  adopted  the  white  man's  ways.  Of  the  houses  at  Trini- 
dad bay  in  1775  we  have  this  description  :^^ 

Their  houses  were  square,  and  built  with  large  beams,  the  roofs  being  no 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  the  doors  to  which  they  make  use  of  a 
circular  hole  just  large  enough  for  their  bodies  to  pass  through..  The  floors  of 
these  huts  are  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  with  a  square  hole  two  feet  deep  in  the 
center,  in  which  they  make  their  fire,  and  around  which  they  are  continually  warm- 
ing themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  cold. 

As  to  the  use  of  canoes  at  Trinidad  bay  we  will  quote  as  follows  :^^ 

On  the  14th  [July  1775]  I  awaited  the  high  tide  in  order  to  leave.  At  this 
time  numerous  canoes  of  Indians  gathered,  very  tractable  apparently,  who  with 
the  greatest  docility  sold  their  pelts  to  members  of  my  crew.  .  .  .  After  this 
reciprocal  traffic  I  sent  six  men  ashore  well  armed  with  the  boatswain,  to  cut  wood 
and  timber  .  .  .  but  on  disembarking  for  their  tasks  more  than  300  Indians 
attacked  them,  surprised  them,  and  in  my  opinion,  killed  them;  .  .  .  but  without 
any  boat  in  my  ship,  and  without  the  aid  of  either  of  the  frigates,  they  being  so 
far  away  that  we  could  scarcely  see  them,  and  being  without  sufficient  number  of 
men,  I  had  no  recourse,  at  the  time,  than  consider  means  of  returning  to  punish 
the  attack;  for  this  purpose  I  prepared  to  set  sail. 

The  savages  observing  my  movements,  and  perhaps  realizing  the  few  persons 
who  remained  with  me,  and  being  moreover  encouraged  by  the  smallness  of  the 
sloop,  embarked  in  about  10  canoes  with  28  or  30  Indians  in  each,  and  approached 
my  vessel  with  the  object  of  impeding  my  departure.  .  .  .  Having  succeeded  in 
killing  six  Indians,  wounded  others,  and  overturned  their  canoes  I  succeeded  in 
setting  sail. 


31  Ihid.,  Barrington  edition,  p.  485. 

32  Ihid.,  Madrid  edition,  1865,  p.  285,  This  account  of  hostility  does  not  agree 
with  the  Journal  as  translated  by  Barrington,  which  says :  ' '  we  never  observed 
anything  contrary  to  the  most  perfect  friendship  and  confidence  which  they 
seemed  to  repose  in  us.  I  may  add,  that  their  intercourse  with  us  was  not  only 
kind,  but  affectionate." 
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Vancouver  in  1793 

In  1790  the  king  of  England  sent  out  two  ships  under  command 
of  George  Vancouver  to  explore  the  Pacific.  These  ships  were  an- 
chored in  Trinidad  bay  May  2  to  Maj^  5,  1793,  while  the  party  spent 
two  days  on  shore.  Vancouver  described  the  Indians  here  in  the 
following  words  :^^ 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  shore  .  .  .  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
were  absent  in  their  canoes,  trading  alongside  the  ship,  leaving  a  few  old  women 
only  to  attend  us;  these  ...  I  accompanied  to  their  habitations,  which  consisted 
of  five  houses  built  of  plank,  rudely  wrought  .  .  .  neither  wind  nor  water  tight. 
.  .  .  Their  roofs  .  .  .  rise  with  a  small  degree  of  elevation  to  a  ridge  in  the  mid- 
dle .  .  .  The  upright  boards  forming  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  house  are  not 
joined  close  enough  to  exclude  the  weather,  the  vacancies  are  filled  up  with  fern 
leaves  and  small  branches  of  pine  trees.  The  entrance  is  a.  round  hole  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  house  close  to  the  ground,  where  with  dif&culty  a  grown  person  can 
find  admittance.  .  .  .  Four  of  these  houses  seemed  to  have  been  recently  built, 
and  were  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  These  appeared  to  be  calculated  for  two 
families  of  six  or  seven  persons  each;  the  other,  which  was  smaller  and  nearly  half 
underground,  I  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  one  family,  making  the  village 
according  to  this  estimate  to  contain  about  sixty  persons.  .  .  .  Their  merchandise 
consisted  of  bows,  arrows,  some  very  inferior  sea  otter  skins,  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  sardinias,  small  herring,  and  some  flat  fish.  Their  numbers  during  the  forenoon 
seemed  to  multiply  from  all  quarters,  particularly  from  the  southward,  from 
whence  they  arrived  both  by  land  and  in  their  canoes.  These  people  seemed  to 
have  assembled  in  consequence  of  signals  that  had  been  made  the  preceding  even- 
ing, soon  after  the  last  party  returned  to  the  shore.  A  fire  had  been  then  made, 
and  was  answered  by  another  to  the  southward  on  a  high  rock  in  the  bay;  the  same 
signal  was  repeated  in  the  morning,  and  again  answered  to  the  southward.  .  .  . 

The  number  of  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  village  seemed  to  be  about  sixty; 
the  others,  who  came  from  the  southward,  were  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
These  they  at  first  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  and  would  not  dispose  of 
them,  nor  even  allow  of  their  being  examined  by  our  people.  They  seated  them- 
selves together,  at  a  distance  from  our  nearer  neighbors,  which  indicated  them 
to  be  under  a  different  authority;  at  length  however  they  became  more  docile  and 
familiar,  and  offered  for  sale  some  of  their  bows,  arrows,  and  sea  otter  skins. 
The  bow  and  arrows  were  the  only  weapon  these  people  appeared  to  possess. 
Their  arrows  were  made  very  neatly,  pointed  with  bone,  agate,  or  common  flint; 
we  saw  neither  copper  nor  iron  appropriated  to  that  purpose;  and  they  had  knives 
also  made  of  the  same  materials.  .  .  . 

Their  clothing  was  chiefly  made  of  the  skins  of  land  animals,  with  a  few 
indifferent  small  skins  of  the  sea  otter.  All  these  they  readily  disposed  of  for 
iron,  which  was  in  their  estimation  the  most  valuable  commodity  we  had  to  offer. 

The  high  rock  where  the  fire  was  built  was  doubtless  Little  River 
Rock,  120  feet  in  elevation  and  less  than  a  mile  from  both  sites  1  and  2 
(map,  pi.  1).     The  half  underground  house,  described  also  by  Mau- 


33  George    Vancouver,   Voyage    of    Discovery,    1790-1795     (London,    1798),    ii, 
241-243,  247. 
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relle  as  the  sacred  palace  of  their  ruler,  is  doubtless  what  is  known 
to  us  as  the  sweat-house.  Maurelle  and  Vancouver  agree  on  many 
points  of  description.  Their  only  disagreement  is  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  metal  for  some  of  their  arrow  points,  yet  here  the  statement  of 
Maurelle  is  too  circumstantial  for  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  The 
apparent  disagreement  in  regard  to  houses  can  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  in  Maurelle 's  time  the  houses  were  nearly  buried  in 
clam  and  mussel  shell,  while  eighteen  years  later  they  have  been 
rebuilt. 

Winship  in  1806 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Russians  in  Alaska 
engaged  a  number  of  American  "tramp"  ships  in  trapping  sea-otter 
on  the  coast  of  California  and  lower  California.  These  ships  some- 
times brought  back  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  sea-otter  skins, 
besides  what  they  stole.  There  are  accounts^*  of  their  visiting  San 
Francisco  bay,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  ports  of  Lower  California, 
where  it  seems  they  obtained  the  most  skins. 

Quite  a  quantity  of  sea-otter  bones  are  found  in  some  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay  shellmounds,  while  less  than  half  a  dozen  were  obtained 
from  the  archaeological  sites  of  Humboldt  bay.  Vancouver  mentions 
the  "verj^  inferior  sea  otter  skins"  of  Trinidad  bay,  and  to  make  the 
emphasis  doubly  strong,  speaks  a  second  time  of  the  "few  indifferent 
small  skins."  This  explains  why  the  Russians  so  hastily  passed  by 
this  part  of  the  coast.  However,  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
first  discovered  Humboldt  bay. 

In  May,  1806,  Captain  Jonathan  Winship  came  to  Sitka  with  an 
American  ship  and  the  Russian  governor  made  a  contract  with  him 
to  take  one  hundred  Aleuts  with  fifty  small  boats  on  a  ten  to  four- 
teen months'  hunting  trip  to  California.  On  this  trip  Humboldt  bay 
was  discovered  and  charted.  This  chart  was  combined  with  that  of 
Trinidad  bay  made  by  Vancouver,  and  published  in  an  atlas  com- 
piled by  Tebenkof  in  1848.  On  page  42  of  the  explanatory  volume 
this  chart  has  the  following  description:^-^ 

About  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  port  of  Trinidad  [seventeen  and  a  half 
miles  really]  is  found  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Indians,  called  the  entrance  of 
Eesanof.     According  to  the  Colonial  Documents  of  the  Eussian  American  Com- 


34  George  Davidson,  Discovery  of  Humboldt  Bay,  in  Trans,  and  Proc.  Geog. 
Soc.  Pacific,  1891,  gives  a  bibliography  and  summary  of  the  chief  events. 

35  Tebenkof,  Atlas  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  Aleutian  Islands  and 
North  Pacific,  St.  Petersburg,  1852;  subchart  to  chart  xiii,  reproduced  as  plate  2 
in  this  paper.  The  quotation  is  from  George  Davidson,  Discovery  of  Humboldt 
Bay,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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pany,  it  appears  that  it  was  discovered  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  1806 
there  was  in  it  (on  an  American  vessel),  under  the  command  of  Winship,  a  sea- 
otter  party  of  Aleuts,  under  the  leadership  of  Slabodtshikoff,  which  was  met  by 
the  Indians  inimically.  This  bay  has  not  been  carefully  surveyed,  but  it  is  known 
that  it  is  of  considerable  size;  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
except  that  the  entrance  to  it  for  vessels  of  large  class  is  not  convenient,  and 
with  strong  southwest  winds  it  is  even  impassable  for  any  kind  of  vessel.  The 
depth  at  the  entrance  is  two  fathoms,  and  then  the  ocean  swell  breaks  on  the  bar. 

Lacking  any  narrative  of  the  expedition,  the  chart  itself  furnishes 
us  with  our  only  evidence  as  to  what  the  party  did  while  in  the  bay. 
The  writer  has  made  several  trips  about  the  bay  in  a  rowboat  from 
the  northernmost  to  the  southernmost  extremities,  and  feels  himself 
competent  to  make  the  unqualified  statement  that  Winship  never 
spent  more  than  two  days  inside  the  bay,  because  if  he  had  stayed 
longer  he  would  have  discovered  more  of  the  details,  though  he  was 
almost  faultlessly  accurate  in  charting  everything  that  he  did  see, 
even  to  clumps  of  trees  on  Gunther  island,  and  breaks  in  the  hills 
where  streams  came  down.  His  movements  during  a  two  days'  stay 
were  probably  as  follows: 

He  entered  the  harbor,  taking  soundings  as  he  proceeded  up  the  channel  to 
his  point  of  anchorage  between  Samoa  and  Gunther  island.  The  next  day,  with 
the  incoming  tide,  he  proceeded  up  the  bay  in  a  rowboat  as  far  as  an  Indian 
village  on  the  North  Spit,  perhaps  on  site  29,  which,  being  situated  on  top  of 
an  old  sand-dune  ridge,  would  be  conspicuous  from  the  bay.  He  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  see  Mad  River  slough.  From  this  Indian  village,  at  the  time  of  high 
tide,  he  crossed  the  bay  to  Brainards  Point,  where  there  was  another  village  con- 
spicuous from  the  bay — site  48,  49,  or  50.  Here  he  climbed  the  hill,  saw  Jacoby 
creek  to  the  north,  and  made  his  sketches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bay.  From 
here  he  returned  to  the  ship,  keeping  well  to  the  west  of  the  islands,  as  would 
be  to  his  advantage  in  reaching  his  ship  if  the  tide  were  falling. 

The  abnormal  projection  of  the  three  islands  to  the  northward  shows  that 
they  were  sketched  while  the  tide  was  low,  exposing  the  mud  flats.  Two  of 
the  most  prominent  archaeological  sites  (67,  68)  of  the  region  are  situated  on 
Gunther  island,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  or  both  of  them  were  not 
occupied  by  Indians  in  1806,  because  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  advanta- 
geous locations  on  the  bay.  The  mounds  of  these  sites  were  covered  with  trees 
or  bushes,  except  for  the  area  immediately  about  the  houses.  The  approaches 
for  canoes  were  on  the  southeastern  rather  than  on  the  northwestern  side.  The 
Russians  did  not  enter  the  channels  to  the  southeast  of  the  islands,  for  if  they 
had  they  would  have  quickly  seen  that  the  shore  of  the  bay  here  ran  east  and 
west,  rather  than  north  and  south.  They  also  failed  to  see  Eureka  slough. 
Under  these  conditions  the  villages  on  Gunther  island,  though  so  close  to  the  ship, 
could  have  been  overlooked,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  settlements  could  not  have 
missed  being  discovered  by  some  of  the  Aleuts  with  their  fifty  boats  if  the  ship 
had  remained  anchored  for  more  than  one  day  near  the  island.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  natural  thing  for  all  who  had  had  no  duties  assigned  to  them  to 
spend  the  first  day  on  the  North  Spit,  or  on  the  shore  below  Eureka. 
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The  second  day,  the  officers,  after  visiting  a  village  somewhere  near  Bucksport 
and  another  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  finding  that  there  were  no  furs 
of  value  among  the  Indians,  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage,  but  before  leaving  the  bay  they  doubtless  ascended  Eed  Bluff  so  as  to 
get  a  look  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay.  They  saw  and  entered  on  their  chart  the 
position  of  a  slough  behind  Eed  Bluff,  but  did  not  see  Elk  river,  unless  Elk  river 
at  that  time  had  its  outlet  through  the  slough.  An  examination  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  of  1858  (see  pi.  3)  shows  conclusively 
that  the  slough  was  an  outlet  to  the  river  at  one  time,  while  at  other  times  the 
outlet  has  perhaps  even  been  to  the  north  of  Bucksport.  As  to  the  south  end  of 
the  bay,  none  of  the  details,  such  as  Salmon  creek,  Hooktown  slough,  or  Table 
Bluff,  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Eed  Bluff,  though  the  general  rounding 
outline  of  this  part  of  the  bay  could  be  determined. 

After  Winship  left,  it  is  not  known  that  the  Russians  visited  the 
bay  again,  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  the  Indians^^  that 
no  other  ship  entered  the  bay  previous  to  1850. 

Gold  Seekers'  Rush  in  1850 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  whether  Hudson  Bay  Company  trap- 
pers ever  saw  Humboldt  bay  or  not.  In  1830  to  1835  there  were 
trappers  on  Rogue,  Scott,  and  Trinity  rivers,^^  and  doubtless  on 
Trinidad  bay.  The  writer  is  hardly  qualified  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  will  say  that  he  is  yet  to  be  convinced  that  any  of  them  visited 
Humboldt  bay.  The  Wiyot,  Tom  Brown,  born  about  1840,  on  site  7, 
a  village  much  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  Yurok  of  Trini- 
dad bay,  was  living  as  a  boy  on  Gunther  island,  site  67,  when  the 
ships  of  the  gold  seekers  entered  the  bay.  He  ran  to  his  mother  to 
ask  what  the  strange  white  spots  on  the  water  meant,  and  she  knew 
because  she  had  seen  Russian  ships  off  Trinidad.  This  was  the  only 
mention  by  Indian  informants  of  whites  before  the  time  of  the  gold 
rush,  though  if  inquiry  had  been  made  it  is  barely  possible  that  other 
facts  might  have  been  brought  out. 

The  party  of  eight  miners  previously  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Trinity  river,  discovered  the  bay  on  December  20,  1849,^^  and  were 
led  by  the  Indians  from  the  south  end  of  the  North  Spit  around  the 
bay,  and  thence  to  the  present  location  of  Fortuna.  After  being  put 
across  Eel  river,  near  the  junction  of  Van  Duzen  river,  they  continued 
on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  meeting  with  many  mishaps,  and  one 
dying  of  starvation.  The  following  quotation  from  the  narrative  of 
L.  K.  Wood  is  of  interest : 


36  L.  K.  "Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  95.     See  the  quotation  below. 

37  W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  op,  cit.,  p.  129. 

38  L.  K.  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
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On  the  21st  we  made  our  camp  close  to  the  bay,  and  opposite  the  present 
town  of  Bucksport.  We  had  been  in  camp  but  a  short  time  when  the  chief  Ki-we- 
lat-tah,  alias  ' '  Old  Coonskin, ' '  his  two  wives,  and  his  brother  SKasepee,  came  in  a 
canoe  from  the  headland  known  as  Humboldt  Point  [site  79],  to  see  us,  and  from 
them  we  learned  that  no  white  person  had  ever  been  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  before, 
but  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  they  were  children,  a  sail  vessel  had  entered,  re- 
mained a  short  time,  went  to  sea  and  never  returned.  During  our  whole  stay  here 
of  about  ten  days,  the  chief  and  his  party  remained  with  us  night  and  day,  except 
the  two  days  we  were  camped  at  the  head  of  the  bay  where  Areata  now  stands. 

We  left  the  bay  on  our  way  south  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1850,  and  arrived 
at  Sonoma  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  from  whence  two  of  our  party  went  to 
San  Francisco.  The  others  immediately  set  about  recruiting  a  company  to  return, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  party  about  thirty  strong,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  1850,  when  about  to  start,  four  of  the  recruits  were  arrested  for  murder 
(Indian  killing),  which  delayed  us.  (Six  should  have  been  arrested,  and  five  of 
the  six  hanged,  as  they  never  quit  Indian  killing,  but  kept  it  up  after  reaching 
here,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  our  Indian  troubles).  These  worthies  were 
taken  to  Benicia  and  confined  on  board  a  man-of-war,  but  by  some  means  were 
released  and  soon  returned  to  us,  and  we  made  our  start  the  latter  part  of  March, 
reaching  the  bay  about  the  19th  day  of  April,  1850.  We  saw  that  the  schooner 
Laura  Virginia  was  inside,  and  that  Humboldt  Point  was  occupied  by  her  party. 
They  did  not  see  us,  and  that  they  should  not,  we  shifted  our  course. 

This  party  divided  and  staked  out  the  town  sites  of  Areata  and 
Bucksport.  Previous  to  this  even  the  whereabouts  of  the  port  de- 
scribed by  the  Spaniards  as  Trinidad  bay  was  unknown  to  American 
sailors.  During  the  winter  of  1849  no  less  than  fourteen  ships  were 
fitted  out  to  locate  such  a  bay  if  it  really  existed,  and  a  contest  began 
to  see  which  would  be  the  first  to  discover  anything  of  advantage.  A 
part  of  the  "Cameo"  crew,  in  a  rowboat,  was  the  first  to  enter  Trini- 
dad bay,  where  they  were  abandoned  hy  the  rest  of  the  crew  on  the 
ship,  while  the  "Laura  Virginia"  was  the  first  to  discover  the  mouth 
of  Klamath  river,  April  3. 

The  "Ryerson,"  the  "General  Morgan,"  and  a  whaleboat  com- 
manded by  Captain  McDonald,  entered  Eel  river  within  a  few  daj^s 
of  each  other,  April  5  to  April  9,  and  sent  land  parties  north  to  Hum- 
boldt bay.  A  land  party  belonging  to  the  ' '  Laura  Virginia, ' '  coming 
from  Trinidad  bay,  located  the  entrance  to  Humboldt  bay  April  7 : 
and  on  April  9  the  "Laura  Virginia"  entered  the  liarbor.^^  Numerous 
other  ships  came  in  after  her,  and  within  two  months  several  parties 
arrived  overland.  The  white  men  seemed  to  come  from  every  direction 
at  once.  Each  of  these  parties  entered  the  real  estate  business  and 
began  to  stake  out  town  sites  lining  the  shores  of  Eel  river,  Humboldt 
bay,  Trinidad  bay,  and  Klamath  river,  and  the  Indians  took  what 
was  left. 


W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98-103. 
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INDIAN  NEIGHBORS    OF    THE    WIYOT 

WIYOT  BOUND AEIES 

As  alread}'  shown,  the  lowlands  about  Humboldt  bay  have  two 
very  effective  barriers  separating  them  from  the  rest  of  California, 
namely,  physiography  and  vegetation.  The  resulting  isolation  favored 
the  development  of  a  specialized  form  of  language  known  as  Wiyot. *° 
There  was  only  one  dialect  for  the  region  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  valley  of  Little  river,  and  on  the  south  by  Bear  River  mountains. 
To  the  east  the  same  dialect  was  spoken  along  Mad  river  for  two  or 
three  miles  above  Blue  Lake,  and  up  Eel  river  for  a  mile  or  two  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Van  Duzen.  On  both  of  these  rivers  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Wij^ot  is  where  the  deep  caiions  begin. 

Wiyot  informants  stated  positively  that  they  never  fished  on 
Little  river.  To  the  south  of  Little  river  there  was  considerable 
prairie,  which  abounded  in  game  and  vegetable  foods,  especially  the 
"wild  potato,"  the  name  of  which,  topoderos,  was  also  the  Wiyot 
name  of  Lindsey  creek,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  camping  place,  site 
R,  for  gathering  these  food  products.  All  of  this  prairie  land  should 
be  regarded  as  Wiyot  territory,  while  the  lower  waters  of  Little  river 
must  be  considered  as  Yurok  possession. 

THE  YUEOK 

To  the  north  there  was  an  important  settlement  of  the  Yurok  on 
Trinidad  bay,  where  in  former  years,  there  was  a  large  shellmound 
which  is  now  reported  to  be  washed  away.  Another  but  less  important 
tillage  was  at  the  mouth  of  Luffenholtz  creek  (pi.  1,  site  1).  This 
village  was  called  ta-pel-o  by  the  Wiyot,  because  arrow  points  were 
made  here  from  flint,  pel,  broken  from  a  boulder  on  the  shore.  A 
third  Yurok  settlement  or  camping  place  was  at  the  mouth  of  Little 
river,  where  there  is  a  small  deposit  of  the  large  mussel,  JMytilus  cali- 
fornianus.     Plate  5,  figure  1,  shows  the  mouth  of  Little  river  with  a 


40  Wiyot  is  the  native  name  for  the  Eel  river  delta.  It  has  slightly  varying 
forms  of  pronunciation  in  the  different  languages  of  the  region,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  delta  by  George  Gibbs,  op.  cit.,  p.  422. 
By  more  recent  writers  the  name  has  been  applied  to  all  who  speak  this  language, 
whether  living  on  Eel  river,  Humboldt  bay,  or  Mad  river.  Different  Wiyot  inform- 
ants show  considerable  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  language,  but  this 
is  probably  individual  variation  rather  than  dialectic  difference.  Stephen  Powers, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  96  101,  noted  two  variations,  Viard  or  Wiyot,  on  lower  Humboldt 
bay  and  on  Eel  river,  and  Pat'awat  on  Mad  river,  both  however  ^'very  nearly 
identical. ' ' 
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large  square  rock  and  numerous  smaller  ones  just  around  the  first 
point.  They  lie  directly  in  front  of  the  village  site,  to  which  the  Wiyot 
gave  the  name  plet-kosom-ili,  ^' rocks  small." 

Social  Barriers  to  Intermarriage 

The  Wiyot  appear  to  have  always  had  friendly  relations  and  some 
intermarriage,  with  the  Yurok.  Intermarriage,  however,  was  some- 
what hindered  by  the  social  customs  common  to  the  northwest  coast, 
which  made  one  person  belong  to  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  and  an- 
other to  the  poor  class.  Wealth  was  reckoned  in  dentalium  shells, 
long  obsidian  knives,  scalps  of  the  woodpecker,  white  deer  skins,  and 
other  objects.  The  white  deer  skins  are  esteemed  in  northwest  Cali- 
fornia because  of  their  rarity.*^  Wiyot  informants  knew  of  only 
three  having  been  killed  on  Mad  river,  one  of  these  being  sold  to  the 
Klamath  river  Yurok,  and  the  two  others  to  the  Hupa.  Trinidad, 
which  was  Yurok,  was  reported  to  have  had  many  ' '  big  man, ' '  that  is, 
wealthy  ones,  while  Mad  river  and  Humboldt  bay  had  but.  few  moder- 
erately  rich  men.  The  village  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river  (site  aq)  was 
the  most  noted  of  all  W^iyot  settlements  for  the  number  of  its  rich 
men.  Tom  Brown,  belonging  to  the  leading  family  of  site  7  on  Mad 
river,  paid  one  horse  and  $250.00  in  American  money  for  a  Yurok 
wife  from  Big  Lagoon.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Yurok 
wives  of  the  better  class  were  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  most 
Wiyot  men,  and  the  Wiyot  being  poorer  than  the  Yurok,  the  export 
of  women  was  greater  than  the  import. 

Yurok-Wiyot-Algonkin  Linguistic  Stock 

The  Wiyot  and  Yurok  languages  were  until  recently  considered 
two  independent  and  unrelated  stocks  of  speech.  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber 
in  1910  made  the  following  statement  :^^ 

Loose  unification  of  languages  that  may  be  entirely  distinct,  based  only  on 
general  or  partial  grammatical  similarities,  is  unwarranted.  The  structural  resem- 
blances between  Yurok  and  Wiyot  are  however  so  close  and  often  so  detailed,  as 
will  be  seen,  as  to  create  a  presumption  that  lexical  and  genetic  relationship  may 
ultimately  be  established. 

In  1913  Dixon  and  Kroeber  made  the  following  statement  in  vol- 
ume   15    of   the   American   Anthropologist:   '' Renewed   examination 


I 


41  Albinos.  See  P.  E.  Goddard,  present  series,  i,  84,  1903.  The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  24,  1860,  says  that  an  American  killed  two  white  deer  on  the 
Klamath  and  sold  them  to  the  Indians  for  $350.00. 

42  A.  L.  Kroeber,  present  series,  ix,  415,  1911. 
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reveals  sufficient  lexical  correspondences  between  Yurok  and  Wiyot 
to  make  certain  the  genetic  unity  which  structural  similarities  have 
previously  indicated  as  possible."  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropologist,  Edward  Sapir  published  a  paper,  the  purpose 
of  which  was :  ' '  to  show  that  not  only  are  these  so  called  stocks  genet- 
ically related,  but  that  they  are  outlying  members — very  divergent  to 
be  sure,  but  members  nevertheless — of  the  Algonkin  stock." 

How  they  became  so  far  separated  from  their  eastern  relatives  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  must  have  been  separated  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Siksika  or  Blackfeet,  until 
recently  considered  the  westernmost  members  of  the  Algonkin  stock, 
are  found  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  over  seven  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

ATHAPASCAN  NEIGHBOES 

To  the  east  and  south  of  the  Wiyot  lived  people  speaking  the 
Chilula,  Whilkut,  Nongatl,  Sinkyone,  and  Mattole  dialects,  all  of 
which  are  variations  of  the  Athapascan  form  of  speech.  The  evi- 
dence of  language  would  indicate  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  western  Canada.  They  are  often  reputed  to  be  of  greater  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  vigor  than  the  lowland  Indians  about  the  bay,  to 
whom  they  appear  to  have  generally  assumed  a  rather  superior  and 
hostile  attitude,  and  by  whom  they  were  feared.  Who  the  inhabitants 
of  the  uplands  were  before  the  arrival  of  the  Athapascans  can  be 
only  a  matter  of  speculation.  They  might  have  been  ancestors  of  the 
Wintun,  the  Yuki,  or  the  Pomo.  Whoever  they  were,  because  of  their 
environment,  they  must  always  have  been  culturally  distinct  from 
the  lowland  people  about  Humboldt  bay.  The  natural  barriers, 
especially  the  redwood  belt,  would  have  always  tended  to  keep  the 
two  apart.  Hence  the  territory  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Wiyot 
language  forms  a  convenient  geographical  unit  for  archaeological  as 
well  as  ethnological  study. 

The  Chilula 

To  the  northeast,  on  Redwood  creek,  lived  the  Chilula.  The  writer 
is  also  inclined  to  regard  the  upper  part  of  Little  river  as  Chilula 
territory,  though  he  has  no  very  definite  proofs  to  offer,  except  to 
say  that  the  Chilula  have  a  general  reputation  for  establishing  camp- 
ing places  wherever  there  was  no  one  to  check  them.  It  appears  that 
they  frequently  fought  with  both  the  Yurok  and  the  Wiyot.     At  a 
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time  since  the  American  settlement  they  almost  annihilated  a  Yurok 
rancheria  on  Big  Lagoon. 

The  Wiyot  at  Blue  Lake  (site  z)  were  nearly  exterminated  by  an 
attack  only  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  who 
reported  seeing  thirty  or  forty  graves  here  as  the  result.  After  this 
attack  some  of  the  surviving  women  lived  near  Blue  Lake  with  Chilula 
husbands.  Whether  or  not  these  women  were  married  before  the  fight 
is  not  known.  Jim  Brock,  one  of  our  informants,  had  a  Chilula 
father  from  Redwood  creek,  Avhile  his  half  brother,  Kneeland  Jack, 
is  a  full  blooded  Wiyot.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre.  Blue  Lake  Bob 
was  a  baby  or  a  child  and  wanted  to  cry  while  in  hiding,  but  his 
mother  held  her  hand  over  his  mouth  and  so  escaped  detection.  Bob 
was  a  boy  in  1850 ;  so  the  massacre  could  only  have  been  a  few  years 
previous.  Jim  Brock  volunteered  the  information  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Chilula  killed  the  Wiyot  on  opportunity. 

The  Arrow  Tree. — One  mile  east  of  Korbel  there  is  a  redwood  tree 
(pi.  1,  site  AH,  and  pi.  .6,  fig.  2),  now  dead,  a  little  over  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  This  tree  was  formerly  "stuck  so  full  of  arrows  that  it 
was  like  a  porcupine  up  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet."  These 
"arrows"  or  darts  were  made  on  the  spot  from  shoots  of  huckleberry^ 
Vaccinium,  or  of  hazel,  Corylus  rostrata.  The  writer  obtained  one 
specimen  from  a  height  of  22  feet,  which  was  I6I/2  inches  long  and  % 
inch  in  diameter.  Two  other  specimens  were  from  heights  not  exactlj^ 
measured,  but  anywhere  from  7  to  12  feet  above  the  ground,  the  small- 
est specimen  being  814  inches  long  and  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  were  sharpened  at  both  ends  and  hurled  at  the  tree  until  they 
stuck  in  the  soft  bark. 

John  Stevens  and  Jim  Brock  were  questioned  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  tree,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  a 
little  reserved  and  did  not  tell  the  full  story,  for  others  report  that 
John  Stevens  has  told  them  more  than  he  told  the  writer.  These 
other  informants  were  Mr.  J.  P.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Olive  Stokes,  both 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  full  story  is  about  as 
follows : 

The  Indians  have  a  tradition,  [or  perhaps  more  properly  a  myth,  partly  based 
on  facts,  for  real  tradition  is  short  lived]  going  back  to  the  time  when  the  tree 
was  young.  Two  tribes  were  at  war,  the  interior  tribe  and  the  coast  tribe;  the 
interior  tribe  was  defeated  and  peace  was  made  at  or  near  the  tree,  which  after- 
wards was  considered  as  a  boundary. 

Members  of  both  the  Chilula  and  Wiyot  tribes  passed  the  tree  on  occasion, 
and  as  it  was  considered  sacred,  they  left  an  arrow  in  its  bark.     At  first   the 


I 
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arrows  might  have  been  real  war  arrows,  but  within  the  memory  of  living  Indians 
they  have  been  merely  sharpened  sticks.  Gradually  the  original  significance  of 
the  tree  was  partially  lost  sight  of,  and  it  became  more  and  more  an  altar  for 
worship  and  a  place  of  prayer. 

The  men  on  passing  the  tree  hurled  the  sharpened  stick  into  the  tree  and  made 
a  prayer  for  good  luck  while  making  the  trip.  The  women  took  a  sprig  of  redwood 
and  struck  their  legs  with  it,  saying :  ' '  I  leave  you  all  my  sickness, ' '  and  then 
threw  it  at  the  base  of  the  tree  or  stuck  it  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  There 
had  accumulated  a  large  heap  of  these,  while  the  trunk  bristled  with  the  arrows, 
when  a  mischievous  white  man  burned  them,  the  fire  spreading  up  the  tree  as 
far  as  the  arrows  went. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Chilula  ''used  to  come  as  far  as  the  tree 
and  no  farther"  except  when  bent  on  hostilities,  while  the  Wiyot  occa- 
sionally went  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  camped  while  killing  elk  or 
deer,  snaring  bear  or  panther,  and  gathering  huckleberries,  hazel- 
nuts, acorns,  and  other  food.  The  Athapascan  name  for  the  camping 
place  or  places  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  tree,  tse-inatulwo- 
ten,  '' sticks- ?-place." 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  historical  significance  to  the  Arrow 
Tree,  in  recent  times  it  has  been  only  one  of  many  such  wayside 
shrines  found  from  the  Russian  river  northward.  The  informants 
stated  that  formerly  there  were  many  piles  of  brush,  sticks,  leaves, 
stones,  or  anything  that  could  be  piled  up  by  passers  along  the  trails 
over  the  Bald  Hills  and  along  the  Klamath.*^ 

The  Whilkut 

Halfway  between  Blue  Lake,  and  Canon  creek,  there  was  a  place 
called  tse-tena 'tulwo-ten  in  the  Athapascan  dialect.  There  was  never 
any  village  there,  and  in  answer  to  inquiry  Jim  Brock  briefly  stated 
that  the  name  had  reference  to  ' '  many  rocks,  tse,  in  the  river  there. '  '** 
A  great  similarity  will  be  noted  between  this  name  and  that  of  the 
Arrow  Tree,  tse-inattilwo-ten,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  another  of 
the  wayside  shrines,  where  an  adventurer  cast  a  stone  and  prayed  for 
a  safe  return  when  passing  into  strange  territory, 

A  reference  to  the  map  shows  what  is  a  common  condition  among 
savage  peoples,  that  is,  that  two  separate  tribes  keep  their  villages 
at  a  respectful  distance  away  from  each  other.  Even  at  that,  there  is 
often  a  village  composed  of  persons  intermarried  from  both  tribes. 


43  Cf.  George  Gibbs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103,  174;  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  58; 
P.  E.  Goddard,  present  series,  x,  280,  1914;  and  P.  E.  Goddard,  Wayside  Shrines 
in  Northwestern  California,  Am.  Anthr.,  n.s.,  xv,  702-703,  1913. 

44  On  the  map,  plate  1,  the  Wiyot  boundary  line  is  made  to  pass  through  this 
place. 
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as  is  the  case  with  the  village  of  the  Sinkyone  farthest  down  stream 
on  Eel  river.  The  last  Wiyot  village  upstream  on  Mad  river  (site  ak), 
had  only  one  plank  house,  and  was  chiefly  used  as  a  camping  place. 
The  first  Whilkut  village,  who'nta,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Caiion  creek,  over  three  miles  by  the  bends  in  the  river  above  the  last 
Wiyot  village.  It  was  a  small  but  permanent  village,  so  John  Stevens 
says,  though  he  had  seen  but  two  bark  winter  houses  there. 

One  of  the  chief  Whilkut  villages,  and  the  place  where  John 
Stevens  was  born,  was  situated  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  below 
Maple  creek.*^  It  was  called  tse-didis-ten,  "  sticks- ?-place, "  and  had 
ten  or  twelve  houses.  The  redwood  belt  ended  near  here,  though 
there  was  one  clump  of  the  trees  two  miles  above  Maple  creek. 

There  were  five  houses,  mostly  bark,  but  some  of  plank,  at  the 
mouth  of  Maple  creek,  while  on  Boulder  creek,  one  and  a  half  miles 
above  Maple  creek,  there  were  a  considerable  number  scattered  about 
on  both  sides  of  the  creek  and  also  up  the  creek.  Hence  the  Maple 
creek  district  was  a  comparatively  populous  center. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Lindsey  described  both  the  houses  and  funeral  customs  near 
Maple  Creek  as  he  saw  them  in  1858.  As  a  rule  the  bark  houses  were  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  round  and  peaked  at  the  top.  There  were  other  bark  houses  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  ridge  pole.  They  had  no  houses  made  of  planks,  like 
those  of  the  Wij^ot,  because  pine  could  not  be  so  easily  split  as  redAvood  with 
primitive  tools.  After  the  coming  of  the  whites  and  owing  to  the  availability  of 
better  tools,  the  Whilkut  made  houses  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long  of  split  pine 
mixed  with  bark,  which  was  set  on  end  and  fastened  with  withes. 

As  for  burial  customs,  a  body  was  seen  brought  to  the  grave  lashed  to  a  board. 
One  of  the  mourners  pierced  the  nose  with  an  awl,  crossed  two  pieces  of  shell 
money  in  the  nose,  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  marked  lines  from  the  forehead 
to  the  breast,  down  each  arm,  and  down  the  front  of  the  legs,  and  then  buried 
the  body.46 

Between  tse-didis-ten  and  Canon  creek  there  were  six  villages  or 
camping  places,  but  none  of  them  could  boast  of  having  more  than  two 
plank  houses,  or  two  or  three  bark  houses.  Above  Blue  Lake,  Mad 
river  runs  in  a  deep  canon,  perhaps  unsuitable  for  habitation,  though 
there  were  deep  holes  in  the  river  where  fishing  was  good.     John 


45  W.  R.  Lindsey  informed  the  vn-iter  that  about  1860  a  party  of  whites  raided 
a  rancheria  about  one  and  a  half  miles  below  Maple  creek  and  killed  several. 
The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  March  13,  1860,  quoting  the  Humboldt  Times,  said 
that  a  rancheria  opposite  ''The  Slide,"  doubtless  the  same  as  ''Blue  Slide," 
was  attacked  and  an  unknown  number,  including  ' '  Washettes,  a  noted  rascal, ' ' 
were  killed. 

46  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  88,  being  told  by  Mr.  Hempfield,  a  pioneer  of  the 
region  at  the  head  of  Canon  creek,  that  the  Whifkut  burned  their  dead,  thought  it 
probable  that  their  custom  was  somewhat  varied.  P.  E.  Goddard,  present  series, 
I,  69-70,  gives  a  burial  custom  of  the  Hupa  similar  to  that  of  the  Whilkut. 
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Stevens  stated  that  a  long  time  ago,  before  his  father  was  born,  there 
was  a  war  in  which  the  Chilua  killed  a  number  of  Mad  river  people, 
but  the  writer  failed  to  understand  whether  the  latter  were  Whilkut 
or  Wiyot. 

On  Kneeland  Prairie,  between  the  headwaters  of  Freshwater  creek 
and  Lawrence  creek,  there  is  an  ancient  site  at  a  spring.^  Mortars, 
pestles,  and  arrow  points  have  been  found  here ;  also  a  roughly  worked 
stone  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  globular,  except  for  a  slight 
projection  on  one  side  and  a  slight  flattening  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  objects  found  in  central  California  and 
kno\ArQ  as  charmstones,  though  nothing  similar  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  occur  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  Without  visit- 
ing the  site,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  village  site  or  whether 
the  articles  were  left  as  offerings  at  the  spring.  Both  the  Wiyot  and 
the  Whilkut  made  use  of  the  prairie  for  hunting  and  for  gathering 
vegetable  products,  though  they  sometimes  came  into  conflict  in  doing 
so.  Site  AM  was  a  camp  site  for  fishing  on  Freshwater  creek,  and  for 
making  excursions  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  for  acorns.  About  1855  a 
party  of  Whilkut  Indians  from  Kneeland  Prairie  and  Lawrence  creek 
went  down  and  attacked  this  camp,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
number. 

The  Nongatl 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  has  but  little  knowledge  concerning  the 
Athapascan  Indians  living  on  Lawrence  and  Yager  creeks,  and  of  the 
nature  or  usefulness  of  the  country  between  these  creeks  and  Elk 
river.  Judging  from  the  northern  half  of  the  Wiyot  territory,  we 
should  expect  to  find  occasional  fishing  camps  on  Elk  river.  We 
should  also  expect  small  patches  of  prairie  with  trails  connecting  them, 
and  this  would  lead  to  some  sort  of  relationship,  either  hostile  or 
friendly,  between  the  Wiyot  and  the  Lawrence  and  Yager  creek  In- 
dians, but  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  no  inquiry  was  made  concerning 
this  territory. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  location  of  village 
sites  in  the  Yager  creek  region,  P.  E.  Goddard  writes:  "South  and 
Middle  Yager  creeks  belong  in  the  Nongatl  territory.  North  Yager 
and  Lawrence  creek  seem  to  have  belonged  with  the  Whilkut."  A 
manuscript  map  by  Dr.  Goddard  at  the  University  museum  shows  a 
group  of  six  village  sites  on  North  Yager  near  where  a  military  post, 
Camp  laqua,  was  established  at  a  date  unknown  to  the  writer,  but 
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probably  about  1860.  These  villages  would  have  been  in  Whilkut 
territory  according  to  Goddard,  while  four  other  villages  on  Middle 
Yager  would  belong  to  the  Nongatl. 

At  the  University  museum  are  ten  specimens  of  various  colored 
flint  fragments  (numbers  1-19660  to  1-19664)  obtained  by  Dr.  God- 
dard at  four  different  rocks  situated  on  the  ridge  at  the  head  of 
Salmon  creek.  The  museum  catalogue  gives  the  Athapascan  names 
of  these  rocks  as  senteldun,  senata,  cacnundul,  and  senegintci.  There 
is  also  a  specimen  of  flint  said  by  an  Indian  to  have  been  worked  by 
Coyote.  This  was  obtained  from  Salmon  creek  at  a  place  called 
se-tcinuabatse-tcelindun. 

The  Sinkyone  and  Mattole 

The  Athapascan  Sinkyone,  called  Lokonkuk  or  Flonko  by  Pow- 
ers/^ had  their  main  center  at  Bull  creek,  fifteen  miles  above  Scotia. 
A  village  at  Scotia  called  tokenewoLok  by  the  Wiyot  is  considered  by 
the  writer,  though  perhaps  with  insufficient  reasons,  to  be  in  Sinkyone 
territory.  One  and  a  half  miles  below  Scotia  there  were  a  few  houses 
occupied  by  people  Avho  had  intermarried  with  the  Wij^ot.  The  Mat- 
tole, who  were  also  Athapascan,  lived  on  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  to 
the  south  of  the  Wiyot,  with  whom  they  seem  never  to  have  enter- 
tained friendly  relations.  An  ancient  site,  where  there  was  consider- 
able shell  with  a  few  arrow  points,  was  reported  to  the  writer  as  being 
some  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bear  river,  on  the  side  of  a  ridge. 


WIYOT  ETHNOGEOGRAPHY 

In  numbering  the  village  sites  on  the  map  we  begin  with  the 
archaeological  ones,  commencing  in  the  north  and  following  the  coast 
southward,  going  up  each  succeeding  river  as  we  come  to  it.  There 
were  115  archaeological  sites  located  in  Wiyot  territory  besides  two 
in  Yurok  territory.  A  few  were  shellmounds  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter;  others  were  shell  deposits  of 
varying  thicknesses  ranging  down  to  only  a  few  inches  in  depth ;  and 
still  others  did  not  have  enough  shell  to  be  readily  noticed,  but  were 
patches  of  ground  with  a  slightly  darker  tinge  of  color  than  the  land 
surrounding  them,  caused  by  the  greater  amount  of  organic  material 
as  well  as  mixture  with  charcoal.    Because  the  soil  of  sites  is  of  differ- 


47  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 
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ent  character  from  ordinary  soil,  it  is  a  favorite  with  gophers.  On 
examination  of  the  dirt  at  the  mouth  of  gopher  holes,  small  particles 
of  shell  and  charcoal  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  burnt  stones  and  other 
evidences  of  former  human  occupation  of  the  site. 

A  few  sites  were  reported  as  places  where  arrow  points  or  other 
artifacts  had  been  ploughed  out.  These  are  popularly  termed  ' '  battle- 
grounds" and  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  such  in  works  of  ethnol- 
ogy,*^ but  a  moment's  consideration  would  convince  one  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  locate  an  Indian  battleground.  As  Indian 
warfare  is  a  rather  petty  affair  and  as  arrows  are  used  over  and  over 
again  where  practicable  until  broken  or  lost,  the  number  of  points  left 
upon  either  a  battlefield  or  hunting-ground  would  be  rather  negligible. 
At  village  sites  or  at  places  of  manufacture  the  case  is  different.  At 
one  village  site  that  the  writer  located  in  Nevada  he  found  nearly  a 
thousand  more  or  less  fragmentary  specimens  that  had  been  broken, 
rejected  or  lost. 

Besides  the  archaeological  sites,  there  were  other  places  occupied 
by  Indians  in  modern  times.  The  location  of  these  was  learned  from 
living  Indians,  but  on  visiting  the  spot  little  or  nothing  could  be  seen, 
the  reason  being,  perhaps,  that  they  were  occupied  for  only  one  gen- 
eration, or  for  so  short  a  time  that  no  noticeable  deposit  of  black  soil 
or  anything  else  was  left  behind.  House-pits  were  so  shallow  in  this 
area,  except  on  shellmounds  or  sandy  ground,  that  they  are  unreliable 
as  guides. 

Most  of  the  modern  village  sites  on  Mad  river,  from  its  mouth  to 
Blue  Lake,  were  located  by  the  help  of  Aleck  Sam,  born  on  site  7  in 
1849,  a  few  days  before  Wood's  party  arrived  from  the  interior.  We 
drove  up  one  side  of  the  river  in  a  wagon,  the  sites  being  pointed  out 
as  we  passed  them.  This  was  done  in  one  day's  time,  so  only  in  a  few 
cases  did  we  get  out  of  the  wagon  to  take  a  look  at  the  exact  spot. 
Hence  some  of  these  sites  may  possibly  show  archaeological  signs  also. 
The  village  sites  about  Blue  Lake  were  pointed  out  by  Jim  Brock, 
born  at  site  y.  Others  were  located  hy  the  writer  while  walking  up 
the  river  from  Blue  Lake  with  John  Stevens,  who  was  born  near 
Maple  creek. 

On  Eel  river  two  days  were  spent  with  horse  and  wagon  in  com- 
pany with  Dandy  Bill,  born  on  site  112,  but  living  as  a  boy  at  different 
times  on  sites  90,  92,  102,  114,  and  ax.    Owing  to  Eel  river  being  such 


48  For  example,  P.  E.  Goddard,  Notes  on  the  Chilula,  present  series,  x,  278, 
1914. 
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an  excellent  fishing  stream,  probably  always  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation, and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  tidewater  reaches  to  Fortuna, 
with  many  sloughs  containing  mollusks,  one  should  find  here  numerous 
archaeological  sites,  were  it  not  that  the  river  bed  is  shifting.  Possibly 
they  have  been  formed  and  covered  with  silt  during  freshets,  and 
perhaps  the  river  has  carried  others  away.  In  fact  the  river  has 
changed  its  bed  to  such  an  extent  that  Dandy  Bill  could  hardly  pre- 
tend to  locate  some  of  these  sites  within  half  a  mile  of  their  correct 
position,  and  the  writer  might  as  well  confess  that  he  may  have  erred 
another  half  mile  in  locating  them  on  the  map,  though  the  relative 
position  of  most  of  them  can  not  be  far  wrong. 

The  modern  village  and  camp  sites  are  designated  on  the  map  with 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  following  the  coast  and  rivers  from  north  to 
south  in  the  same  order  as  with  the  archaeological  sites.  There  are  57 
of  them,  but  this  does  not  include  all  of  the  modern  settlements,  be- 
cause at  least  41  of  the  archaeological  sites  were  occupied  in  recent 
times  as  well,  which  would  make  a  total  of  98  modern  Wiyot  village 
and  camp  sites.  Including  both  the  archaeological  and  the  modern 
sites,  we  have  therefore  a  total  of  172  known  sites  situated  in  Wi3'ot 
territory.  Of  these  the  writer  obtained  the  Wiyot  names  of  about  one 
hundred,  besides  about  forty  Wiyot  names  of  creeks,  mountains,  and 
trails.  The  Athapascan  names  of  over  fifty  places  and  about  twenty 
streams  in  Wiyot  and  Whilkut  territory  were  also  obtained.  These 
names  will  appear  in  lists  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  the  more 
important  localities. 


CHIEF  WIYOT  SETTLEMENTS  IN  1850 

The  recent  inhabitants  were  not  uniformly  distributed  in  villages 
of  equal  size,  but  for  the  most  part  were  rather  inclined  to  gather  in 
centers  of  population.  A  small  part  of  the  population  lived  widely 
scattered,  in  settlements  of  one,  two,  or  three  families  at  a  place. 
The  chief  centers  of  population  were :  Mad  river  mouth,  sites  4.  a,  7, 
and  c ;  Mad  river  bend,  sites  i,  j,  k,  and  9 ;  Blue  Lake,  sites  y  and 
ad;  Mad  river  slough,  sites  33  and  34;  vicinity  of  Eureka,  sites  67, 
68,  65,  58,  17,  and  73 ;  harbor  entrance,  sites  112,  77,  79 ;  south  end  of 
the  bay,  sites  86,  92,  and  102;  and  lasth^.  Eel  river,  sites  aq,  ar,  au, 
AV,  AW,  AX,  AZ,  and  ba.  This  makes  a  total  of  thirty-two  leading  vil- 
lages, which  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 
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Sites  N&ar  Mad  River  Mouth 

Site  4. — This  village,  located  near  the  mouth  of  Mad  river  on  the 
north  side,  is  described  by  Wm.  R.  Lindsey  as  being  a  considerable 
town  with  a  population  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  in  1855.  Most  of  the 
houses,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those  with  shed  roof  and  those  with 
gable  roof,  were  estimated  to  be  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  long.  In  three 
cases  houses  were  built  close  together  so  as  to  make  rows  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long.  The  house-pits  were  eight  inches  or  a  foot  lower  in  the 
center  than  at  the  perimeter.  Others  state  that  there  were  ten  or 
fifteen  houses  in  1853.  Tom  Brown  said  that  his  father  used  to  hold 
a  * '  Jumping  dance ' '  there  every  summer  for  ten  days,  with  gambling, 
games,  and  foot  races  by  both  men  and  women.  This  village  was  situ- 
ated on  a  prehistoric  site  that  was  washed  out  not  many  years  ago. 
The  skulls  exposed  were  not  modern  enough  to  restrain  the  Indian 
boys  from  taking  delight  in  throwing  rocks  at  them. 

Site  A. — This  village  was  located  near  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  on 
the  south  side.  A  white  informant  stated  that  there  were  eight  houses 
in  1856.  Another  informant  visited  the  place  about  1858  and  several 
times  afterwards  when  dances  were  held. 

Site  7. — Site  7  is  located  north  of  Mad  river,  just  west  of  Mill 
creek.  Jim  Brock  of  Blue  Lake  makes  mention  of  it  as  a  village  of  a 
dozen  houses,  whose  occupants  were  especially  friendly  with  the  Trini- 
dad people,  doubtless  because  of  intermarriage.  He  also  described 
the  abundance  of  bushes  along  the  edge  of  the  village,  for  which  reason 
it  was  called  tef-ming-a,  ^'brush-edge,"  in  Athapascan.  The  Wiyot 
name  was  gwisok. 

As  this  village  was  the  birthplace  of  two  Wiyot  informants,  Tom 
Brown  and  Aleck  Sam,  the  writer  obtained  some  information  regard- 
ing the  number  of  habitations.  There  were  here  two  sweat-houses 
and  eleven  dwelling  houses,  with  the  following  occupants :  1,  father 
of  Tom  Brown ;  2,  Brokearm,  uncle  of  Tom  Brown ;  3,  grandfather  of 
Tom  Brown,  or  Brokearm 's  father;  4,  grandfather  of  Jimmy  Barto; 
5,  grandfather  of  Frank  Brown;  6,  father  of  Lookin;  7,  uncle  of 
Lookin's  father;  8,  grandfather  of  Aleck  Sam;  9,  father  of  Aleck 
Sam;  10,  Bighead;  11,  four  widows  whose  husbands  had  been  killed 
by  Chilula  Indians.  One  house  was  also  said  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  uncle  of  Aleck  Sam,  but  probably  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
mentioned  above. 

It  would  appear  that  there  was  as  much  or  more  aristocracy  in  this 
village  than  in  any  other  in  the  northern  half  of  Wiyot  territory. 
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Tom  Brown  belonged  to  the  leading  family.  His  grandfather  was 
born  on  site  7,  and  obtained  a  wife  from  Eel  river.  His  father  was 
the  rich  and  influential  man  of  the  district  during  his  lifetime,  but  he 
died  during  the  childhood  of  Tom,  so  that  his  mother  reared  him  at 
her  old  home  on  Gunther  island,  site  67,  while  his  father's  wealth  in 
woodpecker  scalps  and  dentalia  went  to  his  uncle,  Brokearm,  who 
gambled  most  of  it  away.  Jimmy  Barto  also  belonged  to  an  aristo- 
cratic family,  both  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grandmother  pos- 
sessing wealth.  While  Tom  Brown  boasted  of  his  ancestry,  he  said 
that  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Aleck  Sam  were  poor.  Aleck  Sam's 
mother  was  from  Elk  river,  and  he  claimed  Mad  River  Bill  of  site  9 
as  his  cousin. 

There  were  no  chiefs,  properly  speaking,  that  is,  men  invested 
with  political  authority,  either  among  the  Wiyot  or  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors. But  there  were  men  who  enjoyed  distinction  because  of  their 
wealth,  and  these  exercised  a  sort  of  advisory  influence  not  possessed 
by  the  ordinary  man.  These  leading  men  are  known  by  the  whites  of 
Humboldt  county  as  ' '  mauweemas. "  This,  as  well  as  the  term  for 
dentalium  shell  money,  allikochik,*^  seem  to  be  fully  incorporated  into 
the  English  language  so  far  as  this  region  is  concerned.  All  disputes, 
even  murder,  were  settled  by  the  payment  of  dentalium — an  arrange- 
ment which  put  the  rich  man  at  considerable  advantage,  since  it 
enabled  him  to  do  about  as  he  pleased  and  then  ''settle  quick." 
Brokearm,  also  called  Captain  Joe,  was  the  mauweema  of  the  group 
of  villages  near  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  and  also  of  those  on  Mad 
river  slough  down  to  site  35.  Captain  Jim,  the  mauweema  of  the 
northern  half  of  Humboldt  bay,  made  a  dance  on  Gunther  island,  site 
67,  in  February,  1860,  when  the  Indians  were  taken  by  surprise  and 
massacred  by  a  few  lawless  whites.  But  luckily  for  the  people  of 
site  7,  they  had  a  quarrel  with  Captain  Jim,  which  had  then  not  been 
settled,  so  none  of  them  attended  the  dance. 

Site  6. — This  was  practically  an  outlying  portion  of  the  village 
just  described,  but  it  had  a  separate  name  in  both  the  Wiyot  and  the 
Athapascan  languages.  There  was  also  a  separate  archaeological 
deposit  consisting  of  dark  colored  soil  and  many  rocks,  with  a  few  par- 
ticles of  shell  and  charcoal  at  the  widely  scattered  gopher  holes,  situ- 
ated some  little  distance  up  the  hill  from  site  7.  Neither  site  makes 
much  of  an  archaeological  showing,  but  of  the  two,  site  6  reveals  more 


49  A.  L.  Kroeber  states  that  both  terms  are  of  Yurok  origin,  the  first,  mewimar, 
meaning  old  man. 
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evidences  of  occupation,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  the  older  and 
longer  occupied  of  the  two.  But  on  the  other  hand,  site  7  has  been 
partly  undermined  by  the  river  which  has  left  a  perpendicular  bank 
twenty  feet  high  and  exposed  an  archaeological  deposit  of  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness.  Hence  it  may  be  that  nearly  all  of  the  archaeo- 
logical evidence  of  the  former  importance  of  site  7  has  been  destroyed. 

On  site  6  there  was  one  house-pit  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty  inches  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
face, a  pestle  fragment  was  found,  together  with  much  charcoal,  glass, 
tin,  nails,  and  other  refuse.  It  is  said  that  Brokearm,  who  was  so 
named  because  he  had  been  shot  in  the  arm  by  a  white  man,  lived  here 
as  a  blind  old  man  until  something  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  his 
house  caught  fire  and  he  was  burnt  to  death,  unable  in  his  blindness 
to  save  himself. 

Site  C. — Located  on  the  Samuel  Turner  ranch  on  top  of  a  bluff  to 
the  east  of  Mill  creek,  this  village  contained  five  or  six  permanent 
houses.  The  Athapascan  name,  kloche-na'lin-tin,  '^  flat  (?) -creek- 
place,"  was  given  because  there  was  a  flat  place  near  the  adjacent 
Mill  creek.  In  the  summer  people  gathered  here  from  as  far  as  Samoa 
and  Bucksport  to  dry  fish  and  dance,  play  games,  shoot  with  bow  and 
arrow,  gamble,  and  do  other  things  of  a  festive  nature. 

8ites  at  the  Bend  of  Mad  River 

This  was  a  very  thickly  settled  district,  with  many  villages  so  close 
together  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them  with 
the  names  of  sites  secured  from  native  informants.  Site  9,  containing 
a  considerable  bed  of  shell,  was  the  only  one  of  these  sites  actually 
visited  and  located  by  the  writer.  It  is  located  on  the  ranch  of 
W.  E.  Clark,  about  the  center  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  17, 
township  6  north,  range  1  east.  It  becomes  necessary  to  thus  definitely 
locate  this  place,  because  there  has  been  such  a  great  change  in  the 
course  of  the  river  here,  which  formerly  made  a  bend  of  over  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  its  present  channel.  However,  this  change  seems  to 
be  due  to  a  definite  local  cause  rather  than  to  any  general  migratory 
character  of  the  river  bed,  such  as  we  find  in  the  delta  of  Eel  river. 
Mad  river  has  a  fairly  definite  channel. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  great  bend  seems  to  be  revealed 
in  the  description  of  site  h.  Here  a  tremendous  jam  of  logs  had  been 
piled  up  by  the  winter  floods.  It  is  possible  that  some  generations 
ago,  before  the  log  jam  was  formed,  the  river  had  a  straight  channel 
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as  at  present,  but  that  owing  to  the  obstruction  the  river  had  to  find 
a  new  channel.  The  bend  to  the  south  ran  shallow,  so  that  fish  could 
be  easily  taken  during  the  semiannual  run,  hence  the  unusually  large 
population  in  the  vicinity.  The  Indians  burnt  the  jam  at  site  h  one 
summer.  After  that  the  place  was  a  noted  feeding  ground  for  elk. 
There  was  also  a  good  place  for  taking  eels  and  salmon  near  this 
village,  yet  it  contained  only  three  houses  within  the  memory  of  Aleck 
Sam.  After  the  whites  came,  they  cut  a  ditch  across  the  peninsula-like 
bend,  and  the  force  of  the  current  ripped  out  a  new  channel,  tearing 
out  great  trees  and  straightening  the  river  once  more. 

Site  9,  Wiyot  name  betser,  had  five  or  six  houses  with  many  people, 
according  to  Aleck  Sam,  and  here  his  cousin.  Mad  River  Bill,  was 
born.  The  Athapascan  name  for  the  same  place  seems  to  be  tidil'-tin. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  said  to  be  "smooth  river  to  catch  salmon  in." 

Besides  sites  h  and  9,  Jim  Brock  mentioned  three  other  sites,  and 
Tom  Brown  two,  but  whether  those  mentioned  by  Tom  Brown  are  the 
same  as  those  described  by  Jim  Brock,  the  writer  is  not  at  all  certain. 
Diagonally  across  the  river  and  downstream  from  tidil'-tin  (site  9) 
was  tachenkalchwhe-ten  (Athapascan,  site  i).  This  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  villages.  The  name  was  said  to  refer  to  the  Indians 
digging  out  and  eating  certain  kinds  of  fern  roots,  tdchenkd'.  The 
first  village  above  the  county  bridge  on  the  south  side  of  Mad  river, 
klichibot  (Wiyot,  site  i?),  had  a  large  graveyard  and  abounded  in 
willows  suitable  for  making  eel  pots. 

Diagonally  across  the  river  downstream  from  tidil'-tin,  near  a 
little  creek,  was  another  village,  klokwo'-sesko-ten,  ' '  sturgeon-  ?-place ' ' 
(Athapascan,  site  j).  Here  the  Indians  used  to  spear  sturgeon. 
Tokelerboku'  (Wiyot,  site  j)  seems  to  be  the  same  place,  except  that 
in  the  description  salmon  is  substituted  for  sturgeon,  for  here  there 
was  shallow  water  where  the  Indians  lined  up  and  speared  the  fish  as 
they  passed. 

Opposite  tidil'-tin,  at  a  prairie,  was  klokai-kemeklok  (Athapascan, 
site  k),  said  to  mean  "they  grow  like  wild  oats."  The  wild  oats, 
klokd',  were  gathered  and  pounded  into  meal. 

From  pioneers  living  in  Areata,  the  following  information  was 
obtained  regarding  the  group  of  villages  about  the  bend  of  the  river. 
One  stated  that  there  were  probably  twenty  houses,  including  one 
sweat-house,  covered  with  earth,  within  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  each  other,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Another 
said  that  about  all  the  Indians  of  this  vicinity  lived  on  an  area  of 
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thirty  acres.  A  third  informant,  who  was  often  present  at  their 
dances,  estimated  that  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  Indians  gathered 
at  their  summer  festivities,  erecting  very  large  conical  bark  and  brush 
houses.  At  such  times  the  square  plank  houses  were  but  few  in  com- 
parison to  the  temporary  conical  houses. 

The  leading  Indian  of  this  vicinity  was  called  by  the  whites  ' '  Old 
Mauweema, ' '  and  his  son  was  variously  known  as  Indian  Billy,  Short 
Billy,  Bat  Head  Billy,  Mad  River  Bill,  and  Skoyer  Bill,^^  that  is, 
good  Bill  (Yurok  skuyu,  good),  since  he  was  deemed  good  enough  to 
be  honored  with  a  burial  in  Areata  cemetery  when  he  died  several 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-six.  The  community,  in  thus 
honoring  him,  endeavored  to  pay  back  in  some  measure  the  debt  due 
him  for  what  he  had  suffered  when  lawless  members  of  the  white  race 
treacherously  took  from  him  in  a  single  hour  his  wife,  mother,  sister, 
two  brothers,  and  two  little  children. 

After  the  massacre  on  Gunther  island  in  1860  three  canoe  loads 
of  dead  were  buried  across  the  river  from  the  Clark  place.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  place  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Clark,  there  were 
17  graves  within  40  feet  of  each  other  on  site  9,  the  position  being 
marked  by  head  boards  4  feet  high,  and  foot  boards  12  to  18  inches 
high,  made  of  split  stuff  about  3  inches  thick  and  20  inches  wide. 
When  the  ground  was  ploughed  the  following  year,  many  glass  beads 
and  abalone  pendants  were  found.  Many  graves  were  obliterated  by 
sediment  deposited  by  a  freshet  about  1875,  when  all  the  country 
about  was  flooded.  But  there  were  graveyards  in  the  vicinity  previous 
to  the  massacre,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  graves  were  seen  on  one 
site  about  1850. 

Sites  Near  Blue  Lake 

In  the  spring  of  1850  the  whites  cut  a  trail  from  Areata  to  Mad 
river,  thence  along  the  river  to  Blue  Lake,  then  past  the  Arrow 
Tree,  site  ah,  over  the  ridge  to  Redwood  creek,  and  eastward  to  the 
mines,  part  of  the  way  following  old  Indian  trails.  Scattered  along 
the  river,  between  the  bend  and  Blue  Lake,  there  were  half  a  dozen 
small  villages  or  camps.  That  is,  about  every  mile  there  was  an 
Indian  house  or  two.  High  hills  flanked  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
the  forest  was  dense,  so  the  population  here  was  not  large.  But  near 
Blue  Lake  the  conditions  were  more  favorable.     There  was  here  a 


50  There  is  a  single  unconfirmed  report  by  a  white  man  that  ' '  Indian  Billy ' ' 
died  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  Hall  creek. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  these  various  names  refer  to  two  different  Indians. 
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valley,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  fork  with  the  main  river, 
which  contained  several  patches  of  prairie,  notably  at  sites  ae  and  ai, 
besides  the  more  extensive  ones  on  the  ridges.  There  were  good  fish- 
ing holes  on  the  North  fork  where  the  Indians  regularly  camped, 
especially  a  hole  at  site  af  which  is  twelve  feet  deep  even  during  the 
dry  season  (pi.  6,  fig.  1).  Another  fishing  place  was  at  site  ag  at  the 
base  of  a  waterfall  blocking  the  advance  of  salmon. 

As  a  result  of  these  natural  advantages,  it  appears  that  the  vicinity 
of  Blue  Lake  was  a  populous  center  a  few  years  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  and  before  the  murderous  raid  of  the  Chilula  previously 
mentioned.  Before  the  massacre  the  territory  was  unquestionably 
Wiyot,  but  after  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  whites  came  and 
did  away  with  tribal  feuds,  the  Indian  population  became  somewhat 
mixed  by  intermarriage,  there  being  then  a  considerable  number  of 
Chilula.  It  is  reported  that  in  1850  there  were  twenty  houses  built 
of  slabs  and  poles  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Blue  Lake.  The  writer  is  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 
may  have  been  twenty  houses  standing,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that 
that  number  could  not  have  been  inhabited  in  1850. 

The  account  of  the  size  of  these  houses  as  given  by  one  pioneer 
differs  from  the  usual  description.  He  said  that  most  of  the  houses 
were  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  made  of  redwood  planks  with  the 
roof  close  to  the  ground,  the  floor  being  paved  with  stones.  The 
sweat-houses  were  covered  with  earth.  None  of  the  other  informants 
estimated  Wiyot  houses  to  be  over  sixteen  feet  square.  The  largest 
house-pit  measured  by  the  writer  was  that  of  Brokearm  on  site  6,  it 
being  a  little  less  than  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  "When  we  allow 
for  the  caving  of  the  soil,  the  size  of  the  house  would  be  somewhat 
less.  Besides  it  is  not  known  that  this  was  a  primitive  Indian  house. 
Of  several  pits  on  site  34  the  two  largest  measured  only  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter.  Hence  we  must  conclude  either  that  the  houses  at  Blue 
Lake  were  somewhat  larger  than  the  average  Wiyot  house,  or  else 
that  the  informant,  being  more  familiar  with  the  houses  on  Redwood 
creek  and  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers,  may  have  overestimated  the 
size  of  the  houses  here.  Goddard,  who  had  opportunity  for  measuring 
Hupa  houses,  states  that  they  were  about  twenty  feet  square. ^^  Not 
only  was  the  Wiyot  house  smaller  than  that  of  the  Hupa,  but  it  was 
different  in  other  respects,  none  of  them  having  the  square  pit  entered 
with  a  ladder,  as  described  by  Goddard. 


51  p.  E.  Goddard,  present  series,  i,  13,  1903. 
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Site  Y. — After  the  time  of  the  massacre  by  the  Chilula,  a  new 
village  was  established  at  Blue  Lake.  Its  Athapascan  name  was  itsin- 
ohogindis-ten,  ''go  down- ?-place, "  because  there  was  a  trail  from 
Liscom  hill  down  to  the  village.  Aleck  Sam  mentioned  four  houses 
with  the  following  occupants:  1,  Kneeland  Jack's  father,  who  was  a 
mauweema,  Kneeland  Jack  being  a  half  brother  to  our  informant, 
Jim  Brock;  2,  Blue  Lake  Bob's  father,  who  was  born  on  site  7  and 
married  a  Chilula;  3,  Short  Bill's^^  father,  who  originally  came  from 
site  34;  4,  an  old  fellow  who  spoke  the  Athapascan  language. 

Site  AD. — John  Stevens  said  that  there  was  formerly  a  sweat- 
house  here,  a  house  or  two  of  planks,  and  three  or  four  bark  houses. 
The  people  would  camp  in  various  places  in  summer,  but  in  winter, 
when  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  would  come  home  to  this  place. 
It  was  given  the  name  mis-kene'hu-ten,  "  bluff- ?-place,"  because  it 
was  situated  in  front  of  a  bluff  where  there  are  sometimes  landslides. 

In  the  villages  about  Blue  Lake,  the  Wiyot  had  both  plank  houses 
and  bark  houses.  Down  river  there  were  mostly  plank  houses  with 
very  few  of  bark,  while  up  river  it  was  the  reverse. 

Sites  on  Mad  River  Slough 

Site  33. — This  village  was  referred  to  as  "a  regular  rancheria" 
when  the  whites  first  came,  a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
numbers  of  skeletons  that  have  been  found  here  with  white  man's 
articles  buried  with  them.  The  village  was  situated  on  a  sand-dune 
point  reaching  down  through  the  marsh  to  the  slough.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  farm  buildings,  but  though  it  has  been  much  disturbed,  it 
still  shows  a  deposit  of  shell,  mostly  the  soft-shell  mussel,  twelve 
inches  thick  in  places. 

Site  34. — Sand-dunes  covered  with  beach  pine  and  huckleberry 
bushes  here  reach  inland  to  the  slough,  where  there  is  a  bank  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high.  There  is  a  deposit  of  shell,  several  inches  in 
depth,  mostly  soft-shell  mussel  and  soft-shell  clam,  with  a  few  shells 
of  other  species,  extending  several  hundred  feet  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  close  to  the  slough.  At  one  spot  numerous  pelican  bones  were 
found.  There  are  two  deep  house-pits  measuring  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  six  smaller  and  less  definite  depressions. 


52  Aleck  Sam  said  that  the  wife,  or  possibly  the  mother  (the  writer  failed  to 
understand  which)  of  Short  Bill  was  a  Chilula.  Whether  or  not  the  two  Indians 
(Short  Bill  and  Skoyer  Bill)  are  the  same,  Mr.  Lindsey  said  that  Skoyer  Bill  had 
a  Chilula  wife. 
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There  is  a  double  row  of  graves  near  by  with  headposts  varying 
in  size  from  II/2  to  2  inches  thick,  4  to  16  inches  wide,  and  from  1  to 
3^  feet  high.  The  position  of  seven  graves  can  be  determined  at  the 
present  time,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Ellis,  whose  father  purchased  the  place 
about  1890,  says  that  there  might  have  been  twenty  graves  at  that 
time.  They  were  then  visited  annually  in  September,  during  the 
huckleberry  season,  by  parties  of  mourners  who  came  from  Mad  river 
in  canoes.  Aleck  Sam  said  that  Short  Bill's  father,  living  at  least 
part  of  the  time  at  site  y,  ' '  belonged  to ' '  this  place.  It  has  now  been 
about  twenty  years  since  the  mourners  have  come.  Another  inform- 
ant stated  that  Captain  Jim,  the  mauweema  of  the  northern  part  of 
Humboldt  bay,  died  at  this  village  but  was  buried  on  the  North  Spit 
opposite  Eureka. 

Amongst  other  badly  decayed  lumber  scattered  over  the  graves 
are  to  be  seen  fragments  of  a  canoe.  Mr.  Ellis  says  that  formerly 
there  were  several  but  slightly  broken  canoes  on  the  graves.  It  seems 
that  it  was  formerly  a  common  practice  to  leave  broken  canoes  on 
graves,  since  they  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time  not  only  at  this 
place  but  also  at  graves  on  site  a.  Mr.  Ellis  has  in  his  possession, 
obtained  from  this  site,  over  thirty  arrow  points  (text  fig.  13),  several 
abalone  pendants  and  seventy  large  spherical  glass  beads,  each  i%6 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Thinking  that  these  graves  might  be  those  of  victims  of  the  Gun- 
ther  island  massacre,  the  writer  made  inquiry  of  Dandy  Bill,  who 
attributed  them  to  persons  who  died  naturally.  He  seemed  quite 
positive  that  these  graves  were  not  the  result  of  the  massacre,  although 
one  or  two  of  those  buried  here  might  have  been  killed  by  whites  at 
other  times,  as  was  an  altogether  common  occurrence  in  pioneer  days. 

Sites  Near  Eureka 

Site  67. — This  was  one  of  the  most  important  villages  on  Humboldt 
bay  and  was  situated  on  an  immense  shellmound  at  the  northeast 
extremity  of  Gunther  island.  When  Robert  Gunther  obtained  pos- 
session in  1860,  there  was  a  pine  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  on  the  center 
of  the  mound;  all  the  remainder  was  covered  with  bushes  except 
that  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  mound  a  small  cleared  space  was  occu- 
pied by  an  Indian  village  (see  plan  of  the  mound,  plate  11). 

Tom  Brown  says  there  were  nine  houses  with  the  following  occu- 
pants:   1,  mother  of  Tom  Brown;  2,  San  Francisco  John  and  Mary, 
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aunt  of  Tom.  Brown ;  3,  Tom,  brother-in-law  of  Tom  Brown ;  4,  another 
Tom ;  5,  Jack ;  6,  Judas ;  1,  Captain  Jim,  father  of  Jerry ;  8,  uncle  of 
Jerr}^;  9,  the  sweat-house. 

Robert  Gunther  described  the  type  of  house  found  here  and  drew 
some  plans,  which  are  reproduced,  with  but  slight  changes,  in  text 
figure  1.  The  usual  size  was  sixteen  feet  square,  a  very  small  house 
being  twelve  feet.  The  sides  of  the  house  were  of  redwood  planks  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  placed  on  edge,  and  reaching  to  the. eaves.  Holes 
were  burnt  and  the  planks  tied  together  with  withes.  Under  the  roof, 
reaching  across  the  open  space,  were  three  or  four  poles  or  beams. 


/6'  square 


partition 


door  passage-way 


Cj'JJ 


position 
at  door 


^-3heno- 


tsi'cie'orKouse 


fire 


Fig.  1.     Ground-plan  and  vertical  cross-section  of  a  Wiyot  house. 


The  door  was  a  round  hole,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  one  corner 
of  the  house.  Twenty  inches  back  from  the  door  there  was  a  partition 
extending  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  house.  To  enter  one  had  first 
to  stick  an  arm  and  shoulder  into  the  door,  then,  on  entering,  make  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  right  and  go  down  the  passage  way  to  the  right  side 
of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  break  in  the  partition.  In  the  center 
of  the  house  there  was  a  pit  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  which  contained 
the  fire  place.  There  was  no  provision  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  which 
filled  the  house  and  filtered  through  the  cracks  as  best  it  could.  The 
shell  refuse  was  piled  about  the  house  until  it  nearly  reached  the 
eaves.    Then  the  planks  were  pulled  up  to  a  higher  level. 

The  sweat-house  was  half  underground,  at  least  sixteen  feet  square, 
having  a  door  or  scuttle  in  the  roof  near  the  southwest  corner,  where 
the  roof  was  four  feet  above  the  floor,  though  in  the  farther  corners 
the  roof  was  higher  above  the  floor.  In  taking  a  sweat-bath  the  per- 
spiration was  scraped  from  the  body  with  a  stick  or  bone.  This  house 
was  also  used  for  smoking  fish. 
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As  Robert  Gunther  recollects,  there  were  six  houses  in  all  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  on  February  26,  1860 :  one  shack  in  the  white 
man's  style,  one  sweat-house,  and  three  houses  of  the  usual  type, 
besides  one  that  had  just  been  burnt.  The  latter  was  situated  some- 
what apart  from  the  others,  being  within  the  limits  of  what  now  con- 
stitutes the  chicken  yards,  while  the  others  were  near  where  the 
present  cabins  are  located.  He  estimated  that  there  may  have  been 
a  population  of  fifty  or  sixty  living  at  the  village  previous  to  that 
time. 

Estimates  of  the  population  at  this  village  in  1850  have  been 
placed  much  higher,  but  after  the  introduction  of  certain  diseases  by 
the  whites,  the  population  decreased  somewhat,  though  tending  to 
remain  stationary  owing  to  the  number  of  refugees  seeking  a  home 
here  after  being  driven  from  localities  on  the  mainland.  This  village 
was  important  in  another  respect,  it  being  the  seat  of  an  annual  dance 
ceremony  held  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  lasting  for  about 
a  week. 

Site  68. — This  was  a  village  of  great  importance  some  years  previ- 
ous to  the  coming  of  the  whites,  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than 
site  67,  but  by  1850  it  had  fallen  to  a  secondary  place.  It  was  situated 
on  another  large  shellmound  near  the  center  of  Gunther  island.  On 
the  top  of  the  mound  there  is  a  level  flat  which  Gunther  says  was  used 
for  dancing.  It  is  stated  that  in  1850  there  were  about  one-third  as 
many  Indians  living  here  as  on  site  67,  and  that  the  last  family  moved 
to  the  latter  village  in  1857  when  Captain  Moore  took  up  eighty 
acres  on  the  island  and  began  to  build  a  house  on  the  central  mound. 

Site  65. — This  village  was  located  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  on  the 
point  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  Occidental  mill  in  Eureka.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  lived  here  in  1852,  there  being  at  least 
three  or  four  houses,  but  they  were  driven  out  soon  afterwards,  going 
probably  to  Gunther  island.  Mussel  and  clam  shell  can  be  seen  be- 
neath some  of  the  buildings  and  lumber  stacks. 

Site  58. — A  pioneer  stated  that  a  village  was  located  on  a  shell 
deposit  near  the  present  brickyards^^  on  Eureka  slough.  Lucas 
Prairie  was  situated  up  the  hill  back  of  the  village.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  eight  or  ten  houses  in  1858,  though  this  number  may  be  a 
little  large.  At  that  time  Nicodemus,  Captain  Jim,  San  Francisco 
John,  and  several  others  were  living  there.     Captain  Jim,  the  mau- 


53  The   recent   village   ikatchipi   may   possibly   have   been   located   at   site   57 
instead  of  site  58   (see  illustration,  pi.  7,  fig.  1). 
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weema,  had  his  main  home  on  Gunther  island,  but  he  was  living  at 
the  time  in  this  village  drying  fish.  San  Francisco  John  was  so  named 
because  he  had  visited  the  great  metropolis,  which  in  his  own  estima- 
tion set  him  considerably  above  his  fellows.  It  is  said  that  he  became 
' '  sass}^ ' '  to  the  whites,  for  which  reason  certain  lumbermen  raided  his 
village,  shot  and  wounded  him,  and  killed  Nicodemus.  San  Francisco 
John  was  riddled  with  half  a  dozen  shots,  being  wounded  in  the  side 
and  in  the  hand  and  having  his  arm  and  his  jaw  broken,  but  he 
''doctored  up"  on  Gunther  island  and  lived  there  until  the  massacre. 
The  Indian  account  of  this  shooting  will  be  given  later. 

Site  17. — This  village  was  located  on  the  North  Spit  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  south  of  the  Fairhaven  shipyards.  Shell  of  various 
species,  including  soft  shell  mussel,  is  scattered  here  over  a  consider- 
able area  with  three  main  centers  of  deposit.  When  L.  K.  Wood's 
exploring  party  came  down  the  coast  "riding  on  the  backs  of  big  elks 
having  long  tails,"  they  stopped  two  days  near  this  village.  When 
they  found  their  advance  southward  blocked  by  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  they  turned  back  and  were  guided  around  the  north  end  of 
the  bay  by  an  Indian  from  this  village,  who  was  killed  by  the  whites 
some  years  later.  Captain  Jim,  the  mauweema,  made  this  village  his 
headquarters  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  he  and  his  relatives  occupying 
four  or  five  houses.  He  was  living  here  in  1873  and  for  four  or  five 
years  afterwards,  having  escaped  the  Gunther  island  massacre, 
although  his  wife  was  killed  there. 

According  to  A.  L.  Kroeber,^*  a  dance  similar  to  the  Jumping 
dance  of  the  Yurok  and  Hupa  was  held  indoors  at  this  place,  lasting 
about  five  days.  At  the  dance  obsidian  blades  were  used,  but  were 
hung  by  strings  on  the  breast  instead  of  being  held  in  the  hand  as  in 
the  White  Deerskin  dance  of  the  Yurok  and  Hupa. 

Site  73. — This  village  was  located  close  to  the  bay  shore  in  Bucks- 
port  near  the  present  terminus  of  the  street  car  line.  One  white  in- 
formant reported  that  there  were  eight  or  ten  plank  houses  there  in 
1851.  During  recent  years,  Jerry,  the  son  of  Captain  Jim,  has  made 
his  home  in  Bucksport. 

Sites  Near  the  Harhor  Entrance 

Site  112. — This  village  was  situated  on  the  South  Spit  near  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  It  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Dandy  Bill,  who 
was  the  writer's  most  satisfactory  informant  and  a  very  lovable  char- 


54  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xxi,  38,  1908. 
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acter.  He  was  about  twelve  years  old,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Captain  H.  H.  Buhne,  when  the  latter  entered  the  harbor  in  1850. 
Dandy  Bill  said  that  most  of  the  shell  deposit  there  has  been  washed 
away.  He  also  said  that  there  were  many  graves,  but  the  writer  failed 
to  inquire  whether  these  existed  before  or  after  the  massacre  which 
occurred  here  February  26,  1860,  on  the  same  night  as  at  Gunther 
island.  In  1860  there  were  ten  houses  besides  the  sweat-house,  scat- 
tered about  over  a  rather  wide  area,  and  containing  a  population  of 
at  least  fifty-one  before  the  massacre.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
this  village  were:  Kiwelattah  or  Old  Coonskin,^^  the  mauweema,  and 
uncle  of  Dandy  Bill;  Shasepee,  brother  of  Old  Coonskin;  Coonskin 
Ned,  the  son  of  Old  Coonskin;  Doctor  and  Jim,  who  lived  together  in 
the  same  house ;  Captain  Joe,  Sherman  George,  Peter,  and  Ben. 

Site  77. — This  village  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  which 
had  the  same  name  as  the  village,  ikso'ri.  According  to  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  of  1858  (see  pi.  3),  the  mouth 
of  Elk  river  was  formerly  half  a  mile  farther  north  than  at  present, 
with  a  sandspit  between  the  river  and  the  bay.  The  village  was  on 
this  sandspit,  which  has  since  been  washed  away.  Old  Coonskin, ^^ 
the  mauweema,  used  to  live  here  part  of  the  time.  It  appears  from 
the  reports  of  white  informants,  that  there  were  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  houses,  though  Dandy  Bill  said  that  many  people  used  to  live 
here. 

Site  79, — This  village  was  located  on  Buhnes  Point,  otherwise 
known  as  Humboldt  Point,  which  was  the  first  place  on  the  bay  where 
a  town  was  laid  out,  under  the  name  of  Humboldt  City.  For  this 
reason  the  site  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  an  Indian  village  after  1850. 
White  informants  speak  of  numerous  graves  at  this  site,  and  from 
Dandy  Bill  it  would  appear  that  it  was  either  an  important  ancient 
site  or  a  place  of  traditional  or  mythological  interest.  The  site  has 
now  been  washed  away.  L.  K.  Wood  in  his  narrative  of  discovery^^ 
mentions  stopping  there  December  27,  1849,  in  these  words : 

The  next  day  we  followed  down  the  bay,  crossing  Elk  river,  to  Humboldt  Point. 
Here  we  were  visited  by  the  Chief  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bay,  who  was  an  elderly  and  very  dignified  and  intelligent  Indian.  He  appeared 
very  friendly  and  seemed  disposed  to  afford  us  every  means  of  comfort  in  his 
power.  He  supplied  us  with  a  quantity  of  clams,  upon  which  we  feasted  sumptu- 
ously. .  .  .  This  old  man's  name  we  learn  was  Ki-we-lat-tah.  He  is  still  living 
on  the  bay  (1856)  and  has  always  been  known  as  a  quiet  and  friendly  Indian. 


55  Mentioned  below  in  the  description  of  site  79,  also  in  the  quotation  from 
L.  K.  Wood  under  the  heading,  Gold  Seekers'  Rush  in  1850. 

56  L.  K.  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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Sites  at  the  South  End  of  the  Bay 

Site  86. — This  was  a  permanent  village  situated  close  to  the  bay 
near  Whites  slough  where  a  creek  came  down. 

Site  92. — This  village  was  at  the  upper  end  of  Hookton  slough. 
In  addition  to  being  a  small,  nearly  permanent  village,  it  was  also  a 
camping  place  for  larger  parties.  Dandy  Bill's  father  used  to  live 
here  at  times. 

Site  102. — The  mauweema  Kiwelattah,  his  three  brothers,  and  per- 
haps several  others,  built  houses  here  on  a  point  of  land  which  they 
occupied  at  irregular  intervals  when  gathering  clams  on  the  mud  flats, 
which  are  here  more  extensive  than  elsewhere  on  the  southern  half  of 
the  bay.  For  this  reason  the  site  assumes  a  much  greater  importance 
archaeologically  than  the  majority  of  the  modern  villages.  There  was 
a  trail  connecting  this  site  with  Eel  river  by  way  of  Table  Bluff,  and 
although  the  spot  is  described  as  a  frequent  camping  place,  it  was 
important  enough  to  possess  a  sweat-house. 

Sites  on  Eel  River 

As  previously  stated  under  the  heading  of  Fauna,  Eel  river  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  rivers  of  California  for  fishing  and  sup- 
ported a  comparatively  numerous  population.  Dandy  Bill  said  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  anyone  camping  at  night  on  Table  Bluff  could  see 
many  lights  scattered  all  along  the  river.  Besides  the  regular  perma- 
nent villages,  there  were  camping  places  during  the  fishing  season  for 
people  living  at  a  distance.  One  of  these  camping  places  was  site  ax. 
This  contained  seven  houses  or  more,  occupied  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son by  the  father  and  uncles  of  Dandy  Bill  as  well  as  by  Captain  Joe 
and  others  from  site  112. 

The  chief  village  was  site  aq,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near  its  mouth,  surrounded  by  sloughs.  The  spot  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  fish  cannery,  but  this  has  now  been  washed  away.  For 
salmon  fishing  a  village  downstream  always  has  the  advantage  of  those 
upstream,  because  the  fish  run  up.  It  was  stated  that  site  aq  had  very 
many  houses  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  very  wealthy  men. 
This  village  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  villages  near  Eureka 
because  Captain  Jim,  the  mauweema,  obtained  a  wife  here. 

The  writer  did  not  get  as  many  facts  regarding  the  other  villages 
on  Eel  river  as  would  be  desirable,  but  it  was  stated  that  sites  av^  aw, 
Az,  and  BA  had  each  many  houses  and  many  people.    Sites  ar  and  au 
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were  also  important.  Site  ba  was  mentioned  as  having  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  graves.  The  Indians  of  Eel  river  had  their  full 
share  of  troubles  with  the  whites,  which  matter  will  be  treated  sep- 
arately below. 

MINOE  SETTLEMENTS  AND   CAMP  SITES  IN   1850 

Sites  6,  H,  R,  AE,  Ai,  AG,  AH,  and  am  have  already  been  mentioned.^^ 
Other  sites  deserving  of  notice  are  as  follows: 

Jim  Brock  said  that  the  Jumping  dance  used  to  be  held  at  site  e, 
but  as  no  one  else  mentioned  any  dance  at  that  place  the  writer  sus- 
pects there  has  been  a  confusion  with  site  c. 

Site  14,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
camping  place  for  clam  roasting.  Soldiers  also  detained  the  Wiyot 
Indians  here  for  a  time  after  the  massacre  of  February,  1860,  before 
taking  them  to  the  reservations.  Some  died  and  were  buried  here  at 
that  time,  and  drifting  sands  have  since  exposed  skeletons  with  blue 
cloth  and  soldier  buttons.  At  several  other  places  on  the  North  Spit 
glass  beads  and  other  articles  derived  from  white  men  have  been  found. 

Site  31  had  two  houses,  and  is  one  of  several  places  where  Captain 
Jim  lived  at  times,  especially  during  the  September  huckleberry  sea- 
son. It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  rich  men  had  about  as  many 
different  summer  houses,  winter  houses,  and  camps  as  the  ver}'  wealthy 
do  among  us.  They  would  have  one  house  convenient  for  berry  pick- 
ing, another  where  certain  roots  and  herbs  were  plentiful,  a  third  near 
extensive  clam  beds,  a  fourth  at  a  position  favorable  for  catching 
salmon,  a  fifth  on  the  ocean  coast  for  surf -fishing,  and  so  on.  Then, 
as  one  Indian  put  it,  ' '  in  the  winter  time,  when  they  had  nowhere  else 
to  go,  they  went  home."  Captain  Jim  had  houses  at  sites  17,  31,  58, 
and  67,  while  Dandy  Bill  speaks  of  living  as  a  boy  at  sites  90,  92, 
102,  112,  114,  and  ax. 

Site  39  was  situated  on  Daniels  slough,  which  was  navigable  for 
canoes  at  high  tide,  and  was  used  in  traveling  between  the  Mad  river 
bend  settlements  and  "the  bay.  Two  paternal  uncles  of  Dandy  Bill 
lived  here.  Areata  Prairie,  which  produced  an  abundance  of  the  spe- 
cies of  parsley  previously  mentioned,  was  near  by. 

Site  45  had  at  least  two  houses  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  inhabit- 
ants in  1852.  It  was  a  small  but  permanent  village  at  that  time,  situ- 
ated near  a  slough  navigable  for  canoes,  and  also  near  the  old  Indian 
trail  that  went  around  the  bay.     By  1860  it  was  deserted  and  the 


57  See  pages  249,  252,  253,  355,  261,  262,  264. 
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house  planks  badly  rotted.  It  was  then  an  open  space  sixty  feet  across, 
covered  with  shell  and  surrounded  with  a  tangled  thicket  of  rose 
bushes,  blackberr}^  bushes,  and  other  shrubs. 

Site  AL  was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Jacoby  creek.  There  were 
several  small  plank  houses  here  in  1856,  one  of  which  was  occupied 
by  Old  Harry,  who  used  to  come  during  the  salmon  fishing  season 
from  Gunther  island.  There  was  an  Indian  trail  going  up  to  Boynton 
Prairie  and  the  ridge  where  acorns  were  gathered. 

Site  78,  situated  near  the  schoolhouse  on  Elk  river,  is  chiefly  of 
interest  because  of  myths  connected  with  the  place.  It  was  used 
as  a  camping  place  where  salmon,  caught  in  the  river,  were  dried. 
The  party  with  L.  K.  Wood  camped  here  one  night. 

Site  90  was  near  the  place  where  the  Indian  trail  crossed  Salmon 
creek.  Dandy  Bill's  father  was  living  there  in  1849  when  Wood's 
party  passed  down  the  coast.  He  acted  as  guide  from  Salmon  creek 
to  Eel  river,  site  bb. 

Site  91  was  a  favorite  camping  place  for  periods  varying  from  a 
few  nights  to  six  months.  Parties  camped  at  different  times  over 
rather  scattered  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  which  was  here  just 
above  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

Site  BB  is  the  place  where  Wood's  party  crossed  Eel  river.  It  was 
at  the  mouth  of  Strongs  creek,  but  the  course  of  the  river  has  changed 
greatly  at  this  point  since  1849. 

Above  Fortuna  the  population  thinned  out  rapidly,  until  the  last 
camping  place  at  the  mouth  of  Van  Duzen  river  was  reached.  The 
first  important  Athapascan  village  on  Eel  river  was  at  Scotia  and 
was  called  tokenewoLok  in  Wiyot,  but  downstream  a  mile  and  a  half 
there  were  a  few  houses  at  a  place  called  tokemuk.  Some  of  the  people 
living  at  the  latter  place  were  Wiyot  intermarried  with  the  Atha- 
pascans. 

On  the  coast,  sites  114,  115,  and  117  were  used  at  times  by  the 
Wiyot  Indians  as  camping  places  when  they  caught  surf  fish  or  gath- 
ered mussels. 

PLACES  ABANDONED  PEEVIOUS  TO  1850 

Several  places  were  mentioned  as  being  modern  village  sites  but 
abandoned  for  one  reason  or  another  some  time  previous  to  1850. 
Usually  the  cause  was  some  quarrel  or  tragedy  that  resulted  in  the 
making  of  many  new  graves,  after  which  the  survivors  preferred  to 
live  in  another  locality. 
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Site  Z. — This  was  the  chief  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Lake  at 
the  time  of  the  Chilula  attack,  only  a  few  years  previous  to  the  coming 
of  the  whites,  who  report  seeing  thirty  or  forty  fresh  graves  as  the 
result  of  the  massacre.  Jim  Brock  said  that  the  place  was  populous, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  many  people  lived  there  at  the  time  they 
were  driven  out,  which  was  just  before  he  was  bom.  When  he  was 
a  boy  there  were  about  a  dozen  abandoned  plank  houses  still  standing, 
besides  a  sweathouse.  These  were  burnt  at  the  time  of  the  war,  he 
said,  probably  meaning  the  Chilula  raid  in  August,  1862,  when  Bates 
Hotel  was  burned  and  several  whites  were  killed.  The  Athapascan 
name  of  the  place,  mis-kritikrit,  was  said  to  refer  to  the  steep  hillside 
on  one  side  of  the  village  and  a  slough  or  old  channel  of  the  river  on 
the  other  side.  Jim  Brock  had  heard  that,  long  before  he  was  born, 
the  river  made  a  bend  to  the  east  and  ran  through  the  channel  near 
the  village. 

Site  AE. — This  former  village  was  situated  on  what  appears  from 
a  little  distance  to  be  a  mound,  but  as  there  is  no  deposit  of  black  dirt 
or  any  other  archaeological  evidence,  it  is  probably  only  a  river  bar 
deposited  by  the  North  fork.  John  Stevens  had  beard  from  his  father 
that  it  used  to  be  a  permanent  village,  but  in  more  recent  times  it  was 
only  a  camping  place  with  one  or  two  bark  houses. 

Site  22,  located  in  the  mill  yard  at  Samoa,  according  to  tradition 
once  had  a  large  population. 

Site  23,  located  one  mile  north  of  Samoa,  is  one  of  the  largest 
shellmounds  of  the  region  and  was  said  to  be  a  regular  rancheria  one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  more  recent  times  Indians  living  on  Mad  river 
when  visiting  Gunther  island  used  to  walk  down  the  North  Spit  as 
far  as  this  site  and  then  shout  or  make  a  smoke  to  attract  attention, 
when  the  people  on  the  island  would  cross  over  in  a  canoe  to  get  them 
as  soon  as  the  tide  was  favorable.  Robert  Gunther  says  that  dances 
used  to  be  held  at  this  place. 

Site  69. — This  was  formerly  a  very  important  village  near  the  rail- 
road station  in  Eureka.  Dandy  Bill  said  his  father  and  five  paternal 
uncles  were  born  here.  There  was  a  fight  with  a  neighboring  village, 
so  all  left  and  moved  towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

Site  81,  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  now  washed  away,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Bucksport,  is  a  place  where  Dandy  Bill 's  grandfather  used  to 
live  part  of  the  time.  The  site  was  abandoned  before  Dandy  Bill  can 
remember. 
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Site  110. — This  was  a  place  on  the  South  Spit  where  someone  had 
begun  to  hollow  out  a  canoe  from  a  log.  The  name  of  the  place  has 
an  allusion  to  this  abandoned  log. 


AECHAEOLOGICAL  SITES 

The  writer  first  attempted  to  locate  the  various  ancient  deposits 
by  walking  along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but  met  with  much  difficulty 
from  the  density  of  brier  bushes  and  underbrush  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  small  sloughs  reaching  up  between  points  of  land. 
Later  he  located  many  deposits  by  using  a  boat,  and  in  so  doing  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  must  have 
been  users  of  canoes.  Even  were  there  no  large  deposits  on  islands 
this  conclusion  must  be  reached  because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween most  of  the  deposits  and  small  sloughs  just  large  enough  to 
navigate  at  high  tide.  Many  of  the  deposits  were  situated  at  the  tip 
end  of  ridges  that  reached  out  into  the  marshes  and  approached  close 
to  these  small  sloughs.  This  relationship  of  villages  to  sloughs  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  maps  (pi.  2).  A  somewhat  greater  number  of 
deposits  would  have  been  located,  if  all  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  had 
been  visited  by  boat  instead  of  by  walking.  There  were  only  about 
half  a  dozen  deposits  situated  on  marshes,  these  being  chiefly  on  the 
islands  near  Eureka.  A  greater  number  were  on  ridges  and  bluffs 
at  elevations  ranging  from  twenty  feet  to  over  one  hundred  feet. 

The  six  largest  shellmounds  that  are  in  evidence  at  the  present 
time  are  all  situated  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Eureka.  These  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  size,  sites  23,  67,  68,  61,  58,  and  69.  The  environ- 
ment of  these  mounds  will  be  discussed  below  under  the  description  of 
site  67,  where  an  excavation  was  made.  This  mound  is  irregularly 
pear  shaped,  600  feet  long  by  about  400  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high. 
Site  68  is  a  mound  of  about  the  same  size,  while  site  23  has  a  deposit 
covering  a  larger  area  even  though  it  may  not  be  greater  in  depth. 

On  the  northeast  shore  of  the  bay  at  site  48  there  is  a  small  cres- 
cent shaped  shellmound  not  much  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
several  feet  in  depth,  covering  the  tip  of  Brainards  Point.  On  this 
mound  there  is  a  fir  tree  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  also  a  spruce 
tree  and  a  badly  decayed  stump  each  forty-five  inches  in  diameter. 

A  mound  of  first-class  importance  could  be  expected  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  Jacoby  creek,  since  there  seems  to  be  here  the 
right  combination  of  wide  tide  flats  and  sloughs  navigable  for  canoes, 
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as  well  as  a  large  creek.  However,  there  are  indications  that  Jacoby 
creek  during  times  of  freshets  has  deposited  much  sediment  over 
this  area,  perhaps  covering  some  of  such  shell  deposits  as  exist.  The 
writer  has  learned  since  completing  his  field  work  that  there  are 
some  shell  deposits  in  this  section,  near  the  sloughs,  which  he  over- 
looked. 

The  North  Spit,  which  is  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
with  elevations  reaching  eighty-five  feet,  is  composed  entirely  of  sand 
cast  up  by  the  combined  action  of  wind  and  wave.  Plate  8,  figure  1,  is 
a  view  of  the  sand-dunes  encroaching  upon  the  timber  belt  to  the 
north  of  site  37.  Here  there  are  fresh  dunes  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
height,  half  burying  and  killing  spruce  trees  which  measure  two  and 
three  feet  in  diameter  where  they  reach  above  the  sands.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  half  of  the  width  of  the  North  Spit  is  covered  with 
drifting  sands;  and  the  bay  shore,  being  protected  from  cold  ocean 
winds  by  the  high  sand  ridge  and  a  belt  of  beach  pine,  is  a  desirable 
place  for  habitation.  Doubtless  many  villages  have  been  established 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  along  the  shore  between  Samoa  and 
Mad  River  slough  only  to  be  later  rendered  uninhabitable  by  en- 
croaching sands. '^^  Even  a  moderate  amount  of  drifting  sand  would 
be  sufficiently  annojdng  to  cause  a  village  to  be  abandoned.  A  super- 
ficial examination  of  several  sites  indicated  one  or  more  periods  of 
occupancy  followed  by  periods  of  abandonment.  At  no  place  was  a 
stratum  of  shell  found  to  be  over  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  more  often 
the  deposits  were  of  one  foot  or  less  alternating  with  layers  of  sand. 
Doubtless  shell  deposits  of  the  more  distant  past  are  deeply  buried 
under  large  sand-dunes. 

A  number  of  sites  had  the  outward  form  of  mounds,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  plate  8,  figure  2.  Other  sites  were  strung  along  the 
tops  of  sand-dune  ridges  where  they  came  close  to  the  bay.  At  site  32 
a  ridge  with  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  extends  alongside 
Mad  River  slough.  The  top  for  a  width  of  twenty -five  to  one  hundred 
feet,  and  a  length  of  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  is  covered  with 
shell  not  to  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  depth. 

Mussel  shell  of  the  small  thin  variety  is  conspicuous  on  nearly  all 
of  the  sites  along  the  North  Spit,  while  on  Gunther  island  it  would 
require  a  diligent  saving  of  all  the  fragments  in  a  whole  trench  in 
order  to  get  a  handful. 


58  See  footnote  152  in  regard  to  site  31. 
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Along  the  east  shore  of  the  bay  to  the  south  of  Eureka  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  mound  seems  to  be  lacking,  though  there  are 
reports  that  a  number  of  sites  have  been  washed  away,  including 
sites  71,  77,  79,  and  85,  as  well  as  site  112  at  the  harbor  entrance. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  sites  on  the  top  of  the  bluffs  and  on  the 
hillsides.  The  South  Spit  is  low  and  narrow,  has  no  timber  or  shelter 
against  the  wind,  and  is  almost  overwashed  with  waves  at  times  of 
storm  occurring  at  seasons  of  extremel}^  high  tides.  Hence  it  doubt- 
less never  was  very  desirable  except  as  a  camping  place. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  bay  there  are  two  places  where  shell 
deposits  reach  a  depth  of  several  feet,  sites  98  and  102,  both  situated 
near  sloughs.  Besides  the  main  deposit  at  site  102,  there  is  an  arm 
reaching  up  the  hill  to  an  elevation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  spread- 
ing out  as  a  thin  deposit  over  a  wide  area  from  which  arrow  points 
have  been  plowed  out. 

At  site  103  the  nearly  perpendicular  bluff  is  caving  in  at  the 
present  time  so  as  to  leave  exposed  to  view  a  deposit  of  black  dirt  and 
shell  about  one  foot  in  depth  along  the  top  of  the  bluff  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  thousand  feet.  Sites  99,  101,  105,  and  106  are  also  deposits 
of  black  dirt  on  the  bluff.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  Indians 
here  preferred  living  at  a  considerable  elevation  where  they  could  have 
a  timber  shelter,  rather  than  near  the  water's  edge  where  they  would 
be  exposed  to  the  prevailing  northwest  winds.  Shell  deposits  may  be 
hidden  beneath  the  tangled  brush  along  the  sides  of  the  bluff;  or  the 
shells  might  have  been  opened  where  they  were  gathered  and  hence 
never  have  accumulated  in  large  quantity.  The  people  would  be 
likely  to  do  this  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  heavy 
loads  up  to  their  elevated  homes. 

No  shell  deposits  of  any  consequence  were  found  on  either  Mad  or 
Eel  rivers.  On  the  rocky  coast  south  of  Eel  river  shell  was  reported 
at  sites  114,  115,  and  117.  A  deposit  of  shell  was  also  reported  at 
site  116  near  Guthrie  creek,  but  two  and  one-half  miles  inland  from 
the  coast.  It  is  said  that  when  the  whites  first  settled  the  district, 
there  was  here  an  open  space  of  several  acres  within  the  forest. 

Site  5,  near  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  is  deserving  of  some  notice 
because  of  Indian  myths  concerning  the  place.  To  the  north  of  Mad 
river  there  is  a  tableland  of  an  elevation  of  forty  or  more  feet  with  a 
steep  bluff  on  the  ocean  side.  On  the  top  of  the  tableland,  at  the  edge 
of  the  bluff,  a  sand  hill  stretches  for  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  This  is 
perhaps  a  natural  deposit  except  for  the  upper  foot  or  two,  which  con- 
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sists  of  blackened  sand  filled  with  gopher  holes.  The  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  an  unusual  number  of  burnt  stones  the  size  of  one's  fist 
and  smaller.  There  are  a  few  chert  fragments,  the  refuse  from  imple- 
ment making,  but  no  signs  of  any  shell  fragments. 

Sites  for  Surf -fishing 

Powers  says  of  the  Wiyot  that  "their  manner  of  smelt-fishing  in 

the  surf,  whereby  their  eyes  were  often  filled  with  brine,  and  the 

high,  sand-driving  winds  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  about  the 

estuary  of  Eel  river,  occasioned  much  ophthalmia  among  them,  and 

eventually  a  great  deal  of  blindness. '  '^^    He  also  more  fully  describes 

fishing  in  the  ocean  surf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  river  in  these 

words  :^° 

Along  the  coast  they  engage  largely  in  smelt-fishing.  The  fisherman  takes  two 
long  slender  poles  which  he  frames  together  with  a  cross-piece  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  A,  and  across  these  he  stretches  a  net  with  small  meshes,  bagging  down 
considerably.  This  net  he  connects  by  a  throat,  with  a  long  bag-net  floating 
in  the  water  behind  him,  and  then,  provided  with  a  strong  staff,  he  wades  out  up 
to  his  middle.  When  an  unusually  heavy  billow  surges  in  he  plants  his  staff 
firmly  on  the  bottom,  ducks  his  head  forward,  and  allows  it  to  boom  over  him. 
After  each  wave  he  dips  with  his  net  and  hoists  it  up,  whereupon  the  smelt  slide 
down  to  the  point  and  through  the  throat  into  the  bag-net.  When  the  latter  con- 
tains a  bushel  or  so  he  wades  ashore  and  empties  it  into  his  squaw's  basket. 
About  sunset  appears  to  be  the  most  favorable  time  for  smelt-fishing,  and  at  this 
time  the  great  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  presents  a  lively  and  interest- 
ing spectacle.  Sometimes  many  scores  of  swarthy  heads  may  be  seen  bobbing 
amid  the  surf  like  so  many  sea-lions. 

It  appears  that  smelt  though  fond  of  surf  dislike  beaches  because 
the  waves  stir  up  the  sand  too  much.  Most  of  the  Wiyot  coast  is 
sandy,  but  near  the  mouths  of  Eel  and  Mad  rivers  gravel  has  been 
washed  down  during  the  centuries  by  the  rivers  and  distributed  along 
the  shore  by  the  action  of  tide  and  storm.  Back  from  the  water 's  edge 
there  is  a  ridge  of  sand  ten  feet  or  more  in  elevation,  covered  with 
logs  and  driftwood  thrown  up  high  and  dry  by  storms  at  times  of 
extremely  high  tide. 

Back  from  this  ridge  to  the  south  of  'Mad  river  all  is  drifting 
sand,  which  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean  reach  elevations  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty-five  feet.  To  the  rear  of  the  ridge  littered  with 
driftwood,  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  aggregate  of  archaeological 
remains  than  anywhere  else  in  the  region,  not  excepting  even  the 


59  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

60  lUd.,  p.  50. 
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larger  shellmounds,  for  if  the  wind  would  uniformly  blow  away  the 
sand  we  possibly  might  find  a  continuous  strip  of  archaeological  re- 
mains several  hundred  feet  wide  and  over  three  miles  long  southward 
from  Mad  river  mouth. 

These  remains  are  of  two  classes,  as  illustrated  on  plate  10,  and 
must  be  of  considerable  age,  to  judge  by  their  extent  as  well  as  the 
Indian  myths  concerning  them.  The  first  class  consists  of  circular 
patches  of  ground  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  covered  with  stones 
the  size  of  one's  fist  and  smaller.  In  some  cases  these  stones  lie  only 
a  few  inches  apart  and  nearly  cover  the  ground.  Many  of  them  show 
signs  of  fire.  The  illustration  is  hardly  typical,  because  in  this  case 
the  stones  are  few  in  number  and  scattered  over  a  wider  area  than 
usual.  A  partial  count  made  fifteen  such  circles,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  in  all.  There  were  also  several  heaps 
two  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  burnt  stones. 

The  second  class  of  remains  in  this  shore  district  south  of  Mad 
river  is  made  up  of  fifty  or  more  patches  of  shell,  chert  fragments, 
and  small  stones  or  pebbles  varying  in  size  from  hen's  eggs  to 
lentils.  Why  the  small  pebbles  or  coarse  gravel  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  camp  sites  is  not  known,  but  that  they  were  brought 
there  by  man  is  unquestionable,  since  they  are  not  found  apart  from 
other  evidences  of  human  occupation.  On  the  map  these  remains  have 
been  divided  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  four  groups,  sites  10,  11,  12, 
and  13,  each  being  separated  from  the  next  by  drifts  of  sand.  The 
Wiyot  also  divide  the  remains  into  two  or  three  groups,  with  names 
for  each.  The  northern  group,  apparently  equivalent  to  the  group 
numbered  as  site  10,  has  two  names,  tokelibowok  and  sho.  The  name, 
wadiswa,  was  given  to  remains  situated  south  of  site  10. 

Small  fragments  of  chert  of  various  colors,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  chocolate,  and  black,  the  refuse  from  implement  making,  are 
widely  distributed  and  could  be  gathered  by  the  bushel.  Among  them 
were  found  about  forty  more  or  less  fragmentary  chipped  implements, 
including  spear  and  arrow  points,  scrapers,  knives,  and  drills.  Eight 
of  the  better  specimens  are  illustrated  on  plate  15.  The  writer  knows 
nothing  about  the  geology  of  the  Humboldt  bay  region,  but  because 
about  half  of  the  gravel  and  small  unbroken  pebbles  at  these  surf- 
fishing  camps  are  composed  of  chert,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  formation  of  chert  exists  somewhere  in  the  region,  and  the  loca- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  area  drained  by  Luffenholtz  and  Norton 
creeks,  since  the  Wiyot  names  of  these  refer  to  flint.    It  is  not  unlikely 
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that  this  chert  formation  is  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  that  in 
the  Franciscan  series  on  San  Francisco  peninsula.^^ 

Only  one  specimen  of  obsidian  was  found  in  this  district,  a  red 
and  black  knife  about  three  inches  long  (pi.  15,  fig.  2).  This  speci- 
men must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  since  not  the  slightest 
particle  of  obsidian  refuse  could  be  found  anj^where.  Obsidian  prob- 
ably does  not  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  Wiyot  area,  and  what  the 
nearest  source  would  be  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  occurs 
in  abundance  as  boulders  on  the  ridges  at  the  head  of  Eel  river.^^ 

A  hard  sandstone  similar  in  texture  to  the  rock  from  which  many 
implements  are  made,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  quartz,  are  the 
other  rock  materials  composing  the  gravel  and  pebbles.  Some  of  the 
patches  covered  with  gravel,  pebbles,  and  chert  fragments  are  almost 
devoid  of  shell. 

In  each  of  the  patches  of  shell  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for 
one  species  of  mollusk  to  predominate.  In  general,  the  most  common 
species  are  those  of  the  larger  clams,  Paphia,  Schizothaerus,  and 
Saxidomits.  Next  in  order  of  abundance  are  the  soft  shell  clam, 
Macoma  nasuta,  the  razor-shell,  Siliqua  patula,  and  two  species  of 
mussel,  Mytilus  californianus  and  M.  edulis.  There  were  but  few 
cockle  shells,  Cardium.  As  a  rule  the  shell  is  very  much  scattered, 
seldom  being  in  beds.  One  bed  of  mussel  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  six  inches  thick  was  found  underlaid  with  charcoal.  This 
would  indicate  the  amount  cooked  at  one  time  by  baking  in  the  shell, 
but  for  some  reason  the  shell  was  left  undisturbed  after  being  baked. 

Animal  bones  were  sufficiently  few"  to  allow  of  all  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  whale  bones)  being  taken  away  in  a  sack  along  with  the 
stone  artifacts.  They  included,  in  order  of  abundance,  elk,  seal,  sea- 
lion,  whale,  and  sea-otter.  Only  three  small  fragments  of  human 
bones  could  be  found.  This  fact  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  here  no  permanent  villages  but  only  temporary  places  of 
abode.  However,  the  dead  might  have  been  cremated,  and  the  large 
number  of  burnt  stones  indicates  that  a  great  deal  of  cooking  has 
been  done  here. 

Nearly  fifty  stone  sinkers  were  found,  and  a  dozen  stones  that  had 
been  used  probably  in  breaking  up  chert  for  manufacture  into  imple- 


61  The  chert  formation,  which  appears  to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  and  which  is 
formed  from  an  accumulation  of  the  silicious  skeletons  or  tests  of  microscopic, 
marine  animals  known  as  radiolaria,  is  found  on  San  Francisco  peninsula  and 
northward.  See  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.,  Bull.  Dept.  Geol. ;  and  especially  A.  C.  Lawson, 
15th  Ann.  Eep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1893-94. 

62  George  Gibbs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114,  116. 
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ments  (pi.  17,  fig.  6).  The  great  number  of  sinkers  and  the  hammer 
stones,  together  with  the  abundance  of  chert  refuse,  would  indicate 
that  the  campers  engaged  in  fishing  when  the  fishing  was  good  and 
between  times  worked  at  flaking  implements. 

Wiyot  informants  did  not  mention  ever  having  camped  on  the 
sites  described  above,  but  said  that  they  were  formerly  occupied  by  a 
now  extinct  race.  They  did  admit  that  three  spots  between  Eel  river 
and  Cape  Fortunas  were  used  as  camp  sites  by  them  while  surf -fishing 
and  gathering  mollusks.  The  writer  did  not  visit  this  stretch  of  coast, 
but  was  told  that  at  site  114  the  wind  exposes  shell  and  arrow  points. 


PLACES  OF  MYTHOLOGICAL  INTEREST 

Sites  10,  11,  12,  and  13. — Chief  among  the  places  of  mythological 
interest  are  the  surf-fishing  camps  on  the  ocean  shore  south  of  Mad 
river.  There  are  several  names  for  these  sites.  Dandy  Bill  gave  the 
name,  tokelibowok,  for  the  northern  site,  while  he  said  there  was 
another  name  that  he  could  not  remember  for  the  prehistoric  remains 
opposite  site  36.  He  was  not  familiar  with  the  two  names  given  by 
Aleck  Sam,  sho,  for  the  northern,  and  wadiswa,  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  stretch  of  remains. 

On  these  sites  the  ' '  Old  Nation ' '  known  as  the  wigidokowok^^  used 
to  live.  The  informants  stated  that  they  did  not  know  much  about 
these  ancient  people  because  their  fathers  never  told  them  much,  but 
that  a  long  time  ago  there  used  to  be  a  great  many  of  these  beings  and 
that  they  were  about  as  much  like  animals  as  they  were  like  men.  Per- 
haps they  were  the  deer  people,  or  the  elk  people,  or  possibly  the  duck 
people.  The  informants  did  not  know.  By  and  by  another  people 
came  and  constantly  tricked  the  first  people.  One  way  in  which  they 
annoj'ed  them  was  by  dropping  excrement  down  the  smoke  holes  into 


63  The  mythological  material  in  the  following  pages  was  obtained  only  inci- 
dentally, and  is  given  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  future  investi- 
gation. Sketches  of  Wiyot  mythology  have  also  been  made  by  A.  L.  Kroeber 
under  the  titles:  Wishosk  Myths,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xviii,  85,  1905;  Wiyot 
Folk-lore,  ihid.,  xxi,  35,  1908;  Eeligion  of  the  Indians  of  California,  present 
series,  rv,  348,  1907.  In  the  last  paper  cited  (p.  342),  Kroeber  says:  ''The 
Northwestern  mythologies  are  characterized  primarily  by  a  very  deeply  impressed 
conception  of  a  previous,  now  vanished,  race,  who  by  first  living  the  life  and  per- 
forming the  actions  of  mankind  were  the  producers  of  all  human  institutions  and 
arts  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Second  in  importance  in  the 
Northwest  are  myths  dealing  with  culture-heroes  more  or  less  of  the  trickster 
type.  ^'  In  the  second  citation  (p.  38),  Kroeber  gives  the  name,  wigidokowok,  in 
a  slightly  varying  form.  He  says:  ''Powerful  supernatural  beings  are  called 
wakirash,  or  yagabichirakw.  Among  such  are  the  inhabitants  of  lakes.  When 
one  of  these  takes  pity  on  a  man,  he  becomes  physically  strong  and  fierce." 
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their  dwellings.  These  droppings  can  be  seen  now  as  the  circles  of 
stones  that  have  been  described  (pi.  10,  fig.  2).  So  the  first  people 
became  angry  and  left.  Some  say  that  they  went  far  to  the  south,  and 
that  perhaps  their  descendants  are  now  the  Mexicans. 

Site  8. — These  same  ancient  people  used  to  live  also  on  site  8  near 
a  waterfall  on  Mill  creek.  According  to  a  manuscript  of  A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  the  Yurok  believed  that  the  trail  to  the  world  of  the  dead  began 
at  a  place  near  here.^* 

Site  5. — This  site,  located  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  near  the  mouth  of 
Mad  river,  is  associated  with  the  Old  Nation  by  both  the  Wiyot  and 
the  Athapascans  living  on  Mad  river.  Tom  Brown,  who  is  getting  old 
and  in  consequence  is  somewhat  incoherent  in  his  remarks,  said  that 
his  father  used  to  make  a  Jumping  dance  for  ten  days  every  summer 
at  the  recent  village  at  site  4,  and  the  same  kind  of  a  dance  every 
winter  on  top  of  the  bluff  where  the  "first  people"  used  to  live.  He 
said  in  connection  with  this  dance  that  if  one  dreamed  of  snakes  he 
would  have  no  luck  in  fishing  for  four  or  five  days.  He  also  made 
several  statements  regarding  a  flood  that  was  understood  to  apply  to 
the  people  of  this  place.  There  was  a  flood  that  three  times  drowned 
all  the  people  on  earth,  but  they  said:  "Next  time  we  will  grow  up." 
One  man  always  came  back  again  and  was  the  beginning  of  another 
people,  which  in  its  turn  was  drowned. 

Talle  Bluff.— Dandy  Bill  associated  Table  Bluff  with  the  flood.^^ 
He  said  that  "many  thousands  of  years  ago"  there  was  a  flood  all 
around  Table  Bluff.  One  man  prophesied  that  a  flood  would  cover 
all  the  earth  and  all  the  hills ;  but  some  people  would  not  believe  him. 
A  woman  made  a  water-tight  basket  large  enough  to  hold  a  boy  and 
his  sister.  She  gave  the  boy  a  stone  knife  about  four  inches  long, 
put  a  tight  cover  on  the  basket,  and  smeared  it  with  pitch.  Roll !  roll ! 
roll !  went  the  basket  in  the  waves.  By  and  by  the  boy  could  not  feel 
it  rolling  any  more.  He  cut  a  hole  in  the  basket  and  found  that  there 
was  no  more  water,  that  it  had  all  gone  down.  Then  he  saw  raccoon 
tracks  and  frog  tracks.  He  built  a  brush  hut,  married  his  sister, 
and  the  world  became  peopled  again. 

Site  78. — Another  place  where  the  Old  Nation  used  to  live  was  at 
site  78,  near  Elk  river.  The  first  people  that  ever  lived  made  a  name 
for  this  place,  calling  it  chwanochkok.     That  was  the  "old  fashioned 


64  See  footnote  170. 

65  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Jour.  Am,  Folk-Lore,  xviii,  96,  says  that  a  high  mountain 
between  Mad  river  and  Eedwood  creek  was  another  elevation  of  this  region  that 
reached  above  the  waters  of  the  flood.     See  page  296. 
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name"  which  the  fathers  passed  along  to  their  sons,  so  that  the  place 
has  always  been  called  by  that  name. 

Site  68. — Dandy  Bill  said  that  there  were  many  stories  about  the 
large  shellmound  on  the  center  of  Gunther  island.  His  accounts  are 
about  as  follows:  For  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  this  place 
has  been  occupied  by  a  very  large  village  belonging  to  one  ''nation" 
after  another.  Two  hundred  years  ago*^^  there  was  a  medicine-man 
living  here  who  was  the  first  man  of  one  of  the  nations.  One  day 
just  after  breakfast  he  saw  five  pelicans  flying  overhead.  He  made  a 
''roll"  (charm)  and  said:  "I  wish  you  would  fall."  Four  of  the 
pelicans  fell  but  the  fifth  flew  away.  After  getting  the  pelicans  the 
medicine-man  had  great  success  in  fishing  and  became  a  powerful  man, 
inducing  many  people  to  live  at  his  village. 

At  one  time  fish  were  very  scarce  and  could  not  be  caught.  Then 
this  medicine-man  took  an  old  pipe  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  filled  it  with  native  tobacco.  He  smoked  the  pipe  and  "wished" 
for  fish  and  all  kinds  of  food.  He  took  two  men  in  a  canoe  and  pad- 
dled all  about  the  bay.  He  went  toward  Areata  wishing  for  fish,  and 
did  not  come  home  until  daylight.  Then  he  lay  down  in  the  sweat- 
house  and  said  to  the  two  men  with  him:  "You  can  catch  fish  now. 
I  felt  it  some  little  time  ago."  The  two  men  came  back  with  a  boat- 
load of  fish. 

Site  L,  gerdri-dersiskadawin. — At  this  place,  located  near  a  county 
bridge  on  Mad  river,  there  is  a  big  rock  in  the  river  bed,  with  peculiar 
natural  markings  across  its  top.  There  was  a  young  unmarried 
woman,  gerdri,  who  came  from  a  far  away  country,  and  who  had  a 
baby  by  a  man  living  at  this  place.  The  child  matured  at  a  phenome- 
nal rate.  Then  the  young  woman  was  homesick.  The  man  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  stay,  but  she  was  obstinate;  so  he  pressed  her  down 
into  the  river  and  made  her  stay  there. 

The  Athapascan  account  is  very  similar,  adding  that  the  man  was 
the  very  first  of  the  Indian  race,  and  that  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  keep  the  woman  he  killed  her,  making  several  slashes  with 
his  knife  across  her  body,  which  are  now  the  marks  on  the  rock. 

Other  places. — On  Eel  river  near  site  az,  according  to  an  old  tale, 
there  used  to  be  a  little  animal,  something  like  a  coyote,  that  came  to 
the  top  of  the  water  and  barked.  The  details  of  this  story  were  not 
obtained. 


66  The  informant,  although  thoroughly  reliable  in  other  respects,  was  very 
inconsistent  in  his  statements  regarding  the  duration  of  time,  two  or  three  hun- 
dreds of  years  apparently  often  meaning  as  much  to  him  as  the  same  number  of 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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There  were  several  other  sites  concerning  which  informants  said 
there  were  stories  of  the  people  who  used  to  live  on  them.  Two  in- 
formants hinted  that  there  were  tales  about  site  22  at  Samoa.  Sites 
79,  108,  and  23  were  occupied  by  villages  ''a  long  time  ago,"  that  is, 
''one  hundred,"  or  "two  hundred,"  or  ''three  hundred  years  ago" 
in  the  Indian's  vague,  indefinite  way  of  reckoning  the  passage  of 
time.  Site  23  besides  being  perhaps  the  largest  shellmound  of  the 
region,  and  hence  undoubtedly  ancient,  was  a  place  where  a  dance 
was  held.  People  also  lived  on  sites  2  and  3  "a  long  time  ago."  As 
time  was  limited,  the  writer  did  not  press  his  inquiry,  and  so  is  unable 
to  say  whether  these  stories  belong  to  the  realm  of  mythology  or  to 
that  of  historical  tradition. 

Athapascan  Myths. — The  Athapascans  say  that  before  the  Indians 
existed  there  was  another  race,  the  first  people,  called  djiholdjwhe.^^ 
These  people  were  born  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river  at  site  5.  There 
were  also  many  of  them  up  the  river  at  site  n,  where  the  county  road, 
following  an  old  Indian  trail,  goes  around  a  rock,  ts<^,  the  name  of  the 
place  being  tso^-minilgetindik-tin.  Farther  up  the  river  at  site  p, 
the  first  man  met  a  woman  and  tore  her  dress. 


LISTS  OF  GEOGEAPHICAL   NAMES 

The  writer  has  had  no  training  in  phonetics  and  in  consequence 
can  lay  no  claim  to  great  accuracy  in  the  orthography  of  the  following 
Indian  names  of  places.  All  the  Wiyot  names  were  obtained  from 
Tom  Brown  and  Aleck  Sam,  who  live  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  and 
from  Dandy  Bill,  who  lives  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay.  The  Atha- 
pascan names  were  obtained  from  Jim  Brock,  born  at  site  y,  and  John 
Stevens,  born  near  Maple  creek.  Both  men  have  "Whilkut  wives  and 
their  dialect  is  probably  Whilkut,  although  they  have  had  consider- 
able association  with  the  Chilula.  About  three-quarters  of  the  words, 
or  those  obtained  from  Dandy  Bill  and  the  two  Athapascan  inform- 
ants, were  recorded  on  a  phonograph,  so  that  the  writer's  memory 
might  be  refreshed  and  inconsistencies  eliminated.  Unfortunately 
the  record  obtained  from  Jim  Brock  was  broken  in  transit.  Owing  to 
this  fact  as  well  as  to  the  extreme  difficulties  of  Athapascan  to  a  begin- 
ner, the  writer  is  much  less  satisfied  with  his  orthography  of  these 
names  than  with  his  Wiyot  names. 


67  The  writer  is  not  certain  whether  the  word  is  in  the  singular  or  the  plural, 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  race  or  the  name  of  the  first  man  of  that  race. 
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111  the  various  Wiyot  names  all  the  consonant  sounds  found  in 
English  were  encountered,  except  f,  v,  and  z.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  several  other  sounds.  One  of  these  is  similar  to  the  Welsh 
11,  and  has  been  written  l  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  American 
anthropologists.  A  catch  has  been  written  '.  Ch  is  as  in  church;  x, 
met  with  only  three  times,  has  a  sound  similar  to  German  ch  in  buch ; 
g  denotes  the  sound  as  in  go ;  j  has  the  English  sound,  written  dj, 
never  the  French  zj  sound ;  t  has  a  sound  similar  to  th  in  thin.  Where 
a  syllable  is  strongly  accented  it  has  been  marked  thus :  '.  The  vowel 
sounds  are  as  follows : 

a  as  in  father  o  as  in  note 

a  as  in  Cuba  o  as  in  hot 

a  as  in  hat  u  as  oo  in  boot 

e  as  in  they  u  as  in  put 

e  as  in  met  ai  as  in  aisle 

e  as  in  her  au  as  ou  in  loud 

i  as  in  machine  oi  as  in  oil 
i  as  in  pin 

In  some  cases  an  informant  gave  a  second  name  for  a  locality.  In 
other  cases  different  informants  either  pronounced  differently  or  used 
another  name.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  possible  that  a  different  locality 
in  the  near  vicinity  was  intended.  When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  name,  it  was  frequently  stated  that  it  was  merely  the 
name  and  without  any  meaning,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  might  have  found  meanings  for  most  of 
the  names.  Sometimes  either  a  very  free  translation  was  given  or 
something  descriptive  of  the  surroundings.  Literal  meanings,  whether 
obtained  from  informants  or  from  existing  vocabularies,  are  presented 
with  hyphens  connecting  the  stems,  and  with  corresponding  hyphens 
connecting  the  English  translations  of  these  stems.  A  question  mark 
in  connection  with  the  translation  of  a  stem  indicates  that  the  exact 
correctness  of  the  translation  is  doubtful,  while  the  same  sign  sep- 
arated from  the  remainder  of  the  translation  by  a  hyphen  shows  that 
no  meaning  is  known  for  the  Indian  stem  which  occupies  a  corre- 
sponding position. 

The  same  system  of  orthography  is  used  for  the  Athapascan 
names  as  for  the  Wiyot  names.  One  sound  noted  neither  in  Wiyot 
names  nor  known  in  English  is  rendered  by  the  letter  w  in  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard. 
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Wiyot  Geographical  Names 

The  following  are  the  names  of  archaeological  sites  which  were 
used  in  1850  by  the  Wiyot  as  village  or  camp  sites : 

Site       1,  ta-pel-o,  ^*?-fliiit" 

Site       2,  plet-kosom-ili,  *' rock-small- ?  " 

Site       4,  kolike'mess 

Site       6,  chumi',  djome 

Site       7,  gwisok69 

Site       9,  betser7o 

Site  14,  hotwaiyorwok 

Site  17,  iugutkuk 

Site  19,  tserketsok7i 

Site  26,  lekaliwiL,  sgekeliwisg 

Site  31,  tokalewiLk,  tokelibesL,  tokalibwiL 

Site  32,  tagoriok 

Site  33,  tapo't,  howetotol 

Site  34,  mole'l 

Site  34,   (graves),  witachwhayuwin 

Site  36,  bikatslikatwayawik,  begutsglits 

Site  39,  mipa't 

Site  48,  plets-wok,  *'rock-at" 

Site  58,  ikatchipi 

Site  65,  toloiapLLk 

Site  67,  tolowot 

Site  68,  etpidoL  wotperoL 

Site  73,  kutserwaLik72 

Site  77,  ikso'ri 

Site  78,  chwanochkok 

Site  79,  djorokegochkok 

Site  80,  moroLrok 

Site  83,  dolawotkuk 

Site  84,  toporok 

Site  86,  potatoli 

Site  88,  atwhutkaruwiltaliweL 

Site  90,  toktowoka 

Site  91,  kosubopla 

Site  92,  sowokwokertsokoweL 

Site  93,  yowo 

Site  98,  tsok 

Site  100,  yawonawoch 

Site  102,  toleL 

Site  104,  twetkoka,  twetkok 'ker 


68  Meaning  said  to  be  ' '  across  the  river. ' ' 

69  The  ending  -oJc  is  met  with  over  twenty  times ;  cf .  Wiyot  locative  suffix  -al-u\ 
on,  in,  at  (present  series,  ix,  395). 

70  Cf.   hdtwar,  freshet;    gaivu-hetser,  it  is  becoming  drv    (present   series,   ix, 
409,  398). 

71  Cf.  tsar,  small  species  of  mussel. 

72  Cf .  guts,  good. 
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Site  109,  lokelebu73 

Site  112,  betmet 

Site  114,  tokertayerwok 

Site  115,  lolito'dek,   loliso'tak 

Site  117,  dat-owok,  ''up-at" 

The  following  archaeological  sites  are  not  known  to  have  been 

used  by  the  Wiyot  in  modern  times  as  dwelling  places.     In  addition 

to  these,  there  were  nearly  fifty  other  sites,  for  which  no  names  were 

obtained. 

Site      3,  doLokoli 

Site      5,  kliwatkut74 

Site      8,  dje'gedjoho 

Site    10,  tokelibowok,  sho 

Site    11,  wadiswa 

Site    22,  djo'mak 

Site    23,  digawethatkiL,  tekewethatkl 

Site    37,  klauwegidiL,  drauarerkweratchker 

Site    38,  shotosherokotkerel,  miset' 

Site    69,  djerocliichichiwil 

Site    70,  toLokoliL,  toklokoliL^s 

Site    71,  wots-otklik76 

Site    82,  toLokobidjwotno,  tokobidjwotno 

Site    85,  erotpiL 

Site    87,  toteriierklomuk77 

Site  108,  likagerolik78 

Site  110,  werkatkoluitoli,  werkatk61owotoleL79 

Site  113,  welapL 

The  village  and  camp  sites  in  the  following  list  were  located  by  the 

help  of  Wiyot  informants.    They  were  either  not  visited  by  the  writer 

or   if   visited   were   found   to    contain   no    noticeable    archaeological 

remains. 

Site  A,  hatpile'ka 

Site  B,  krochgro'yekruk,  tasiswaso 

Site  c,  tisopiligeLi 

Site  E,  plet-er-sowet,  "roek-f-white" 

Site  F,  klichimat 


73  Name  refers  to  the  trail  crossing  the  peninsula  from  the  bay  to  the  ocean 
beach.    Cf.  the  names  for  sites  10,  26,  and  31. 

74  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  rise  of  ground. 

75  Cf .  ZoZix,  slough ;  lalih,  creek. 

76  Cf .  wats,  diminutive. 

77  Name  said  to  refer  to  an  extra  large  spring. 

78  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  marshy  point.     Cf.  liJcogerleli,  point  or  cape. 

79  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  log  partly  made  into  a  canoe,  then  abandoned. 
Cf.  ilcatdti,  house  boards  or  lumber;  holowi,  canoe;  and  dale,  stand.  Holowi  is 
itself  a  compound  from  ho 'I,  water,  and  owi,  go. 

80  Siswa,  black,  probably  referring  to  an  edible  plant  growing  there.  See 
under  Ethnobotany,  also  footnote  98. 
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Site  H,  tokoktaweLer 

Site  I,  klichibot 

Site  J,  tokelerboku'81 

Site  L,  gerari-dersiskawin,  gerari-desiskadawin82 

Site  0,  tariwerwiyugunss 

Site  p,  kotsil-howi-loli,  ' '  crow-come-creek ' ' 

Site  R,  topoderos,  tapoteross* 

Site  AL,  kokte' 

Site  AM,  gomeodo'dog 

Site  AN,  kwetoLs 

Site  AO,  totokuk 

Site  AP,  wotsaLik 

Site  AQ,  tolotpiLikss 

Site  AR,  tekwogok 

Site  AS,  itegok 'whule86 

Site  AT,  miplok 

Site  AU,  hochwochkor 

Site  AV,  tokwherok 

Site  AW,  howotkiL 

Site  AX,  wosala 

Site  AY,  sweanawochkro 

Site  AZ,  hokonwoyok 

Site  BA,  kwigergoyok 

Site  BB,  tswokerok 

Site  BC,  tsolskoge 

Site  BD,  kigergodoliL,  kigdergodolti 

Site  BE,  wotwetwok 

Site  below  Scotia,  tokemuk 

Site  at  Scotia,  tokenewoLok 

The  following  list  includes  the  Wiyot  names  of  rivers  and  creeks 
arranged  in  their  order  from  north  to  south : 

Luff enholtz  creek,  ta-pel-o,  ' '  ?-flint ' ' 

Little  river,  itchgaro'87 

Strawberry  creek,  kwesperkogoli 

Creek  at  site  3,  loliicss 

Mad  river,  batwotsa 

Mouth  of  Mill  creek,  tuneskut 

Mill  Creek  falls,  taLe',  toLi 


81  Name  said  to  refer  to  spearing  salmon. 

82  Gerdri,  young  unmarried  woman. 

83  Name  said  to  refer  to  Warren  creek  canon  being  like  a  split  crotch. 

84  Topoderos,  an  onion-like  food  plant.     See  under  Ethnobotany. 

85  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  slough  around  it. 

86  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  leaning  spruce ;  cf .  toTc,  spruce. 

87  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  kind  of  footprint  in  the  flat  rock  at  the  crossing. 

88  The  word  for  slough,  though  the  application  here  is  not  known. 

89  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.   96,  used  the  term  Patawat  to   designate  the 
inhabitants  of  lower  Mad  river. 
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Vance  creek,  kotsil-howi-loli,  ' '  crow-come-creek  " 

Lindsay  creek  mouth,  topoderos-dotigerdol^o 

Lindsey  creek,  tapoteros 

Hall  creek,  djonokut-otigerdol 

Norton  creek,  pel-taliweL,  ''flint-?" 

North  fork  of  Mad  river,  ro'lit 

Humboldt  bay,  wikeQi 

Jacoby  creek,  kokte' 

Freshwater  creek,  gomeododog 

Clark  slough,  toLokoliL,  toklokoliL92 

Elk  river,  ikso'riss 

Salmon  creek,  toktowoka 

Eel  river,  wiyot 

Palmer  creek,  wedjodjtog 

Strongs  creek,  goLwot 

Price  creek,  weLok 

Van  Duzen  river,  kigergodoliL,  kigdergodolti 

Salt  river,  oka't 

Francis  creek,  topochochwiL 

Williams  creek,  LOAve'aka 

Branstadter  creek,  gigerton 

Guthrie  creek,  lolito'dek,  loliso'tak 

Oil  creek,  datowok 

Tom  Brown  gave  metchkor  as  the  name  of  the  Yurok  dialect 
spoken  at  Trinidad  and  Little  river,  saying  that  the  people  at  Big 
Lagoon  to  the  north  of  Trinidad  spoke  differently.^* 

Grizzly  Bluff,  the  ridge  between  Williams  creek  and  Price  creek, 
was  called  wiritildodj,  and  the  point  of  Grizzly  Bluff  opposite  Van 
Duzen  river  was  kadjo'h-datigerdoli.^^  There  were  many  acorns  pro- 
duced on  this  ridge,  which  furnished  food  for  numerous  grizzly  bears. 

Above  How  creek  there  is  a  slide  where  fossil  clams,  abalone,  etc., 
are  said  to  be  found.  It  is  called  kotwaryuwok.  The  name  of  only 
one  of  the  numerous  prairies  was  obtained,  that  of  Areata  Prairie, 
gudini'.     The   names   of   the   trails   have   been   given    on   page   231. 


^0  Topoderos,  an  onion-like  food  plant.  Name  said  to  mean  ''wild  potato 
creek  come  out  to  the  river." 

91  George  Davidson,  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  p.  102,  1869,  gives  Qualawaloo  as 
being  the  Indian  name  of  Humboldt  bay. 

92  See  footnote  75. 

93  George  Gibbs,  op.  cit.,  p.  131,  gives  the  name  as  Kashareh.  The  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  chart  of  1858  gives  the  name,  Mowitch,  but  this  is  a  name  intro- 
duced by  the  whites  from  a  Chinook  word  meaning  deer  or  elk. 

94  According  to  A.  L.  Kroeber  this  name  is  probably  the  Yurok  name  of  Little 
river,  metsko,  and  site  2  at  its  mouth,  see  page  297. 

95  The  latter  half  of  this  name  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  two  creeks  tributary 
to  Mad  river.     See  footnote  90. 
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Athapusoan  Geographical  Names 

Jim  Brock,  born  at  site  y,  gave  the  Athapascan  names  of  places 

along  Mad  river  as  far  up  as  Maple  creek,  and  John  Stevens,  born 

at  tse-didis-ten,  two  miles  below  Maple  creek,  gave  the  names  of  places 

between  there  and  Blue  Lake.     The  following  are  the  place  names: 

Site  4,  kidjeholin-tinse 

Site  5,  djedjolineme 

Site  A,  enukakachi97 

Island,  tanasantsukut,  tanasanukut 

Site  B,  tasol-tin98 

Site  6,  yegidilos-ten 

Site  7,  tet-ming-a,  **  brush-edge  " 

Mill  Creek  falls,  nilin 

Site  c,  kloche-na'lin-tin,  *'flat(?)-creek-plaee" 

Site  D,  kos-tenaiete-ten,  ''wild  potato- ?-place "99 

Site  E,  mis-krit,  ''bluff  along "loo 

Site  F,  holche'k-me ',  "nettle-?" 

Site  G,  klochimeik 'il-tinioi 

Site  I,  tachenkalchwhe-tenio2 

Site  9,  tidil '-tinio3 

Site  J,  klokwo'sesko-ten,  "  sturgeon- ?-place" 

Site  K,  klokai-kemeklokio4 

Site  L,  yah5tkete-ten 

Site  M,  genasna'nime 

Site  N,  tsa-minilgetindik-tin,  "  rock- ?-place  " 

Site  0,  toi-hunsel-ten,  ' '  ?-sun-place '  'io5 

Site  P,  kaiai'dikik-tin 

Site  Q,  tsa-tikai-tin,  "rock-?-place"io6 

Site  s,  djemashun-dasun-den,  "fern-?-place" 

Site  T,  kochweke-tenio7 

Site  u,  khokwo-siltin-tin,  " redwood- 'F-place'^ios 


96  Name  said  to  refer  to  the  ' '  river  going  down. ' '  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
names  have  the  locative  suffix,  of  which  the  variations  -tin,  -ten,  and  -den  were 
noted.  P.  E.  Goddard,  Notes  on  the  Chilula,  present  series,  x,  282,  1914,  uni- 
formly writes  -din. 

97  Name  said  to  refer  to  the  ' '  village  on  the  other  side. ' ' 

98  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  kind  of  edible  ' '  grass ' '  growing  there,  a  plant 
three  feet  high  called  lionsisaliwheh,  probably  wild  caraway.  See  heading,  Ethno- 
botany,  and  footnote  80. 

99  Name  said  to  refer  to  digging  "wild  potatoes"  growing  in  wet  and  marshy 
ground  and  washing  them  in  a  "  lake ' '  at  this  place. 

100  The  Jumping  dance  was  said  to  be  held  here. 

101  Name  said  to  refer  to  getting  fish  here,  including  smelt,  tedintil. 

102  Name  said  to  mean  "fern  roots  make  them  place,"  tdchenl^d'  being  the 
edible  fern  roots. 

103  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  smooth  river,  favorable  for  catching  salmon. 

104  Name  said  to  mean  ' '  they  grow  like  Avild  oats. ' '  A  prairie  was  near  by 
on  which  IdoTcd',  wild  oats,  grew,  and  there  were  pounded  into  meal  to  be  eaten. 

105  Name  refers  to  the  timber  being  so  dense  that  there  was  but  little  sunshine. 

106  Name  refers  to  white  rock,  now  buried  in  sand,  which  was  visible  for  a 
long  distance. 

^07  XochweTce'  is  an  onomatopoetic  name  of  a  bird,  possibly  the  quail. 
108  A  flat  prairie  with  one  big  redwood  log  to  which  the  name  refers. 
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Site  V,  dama-miLauilin-tinioa 

Site  w,  itsin-ietu'lin-tin,  *'go  down-'?-place"iio 

Site  X,  itikiku '-man-tin,  **  woodpecker- ?-place" 

Site  Y,  itsin-ohogindis-ten,  ''go  down-?-plaee"iii 

Site  z,  mis-kritikrit,  ''bluff-T' 

Site  AA,  klokeclie 

Site  AB,  djadenesno-ten 

Site  AC,  taikew-shun-den,  ' '  sweathouse- ?-place ' ' 

Site  AD,  mis-kene'hu-ten,  "  bluff- ?-place" 

Site  AE,  miketimeii2 

Site  AF,  gestakatii3 

Site  AG,  khaiyameii* 

Site  AH,  tse-inatiilwo-tenii5 

Site  Ai,  djinakhoe-teniis 

Site  Aj,  tolkai'e-tenii7 

Site  AK,  dj  'endjee-ten,  dj  'endje-whotus 

Wiyot  boundary,  tse-tena'tulwo-tenii9 

Canon  creek  mouth,  who'nta,  ''houses'' 

,  mis-ta-ten,  "  bluff- ?-place  "120 

,  khokwo-taehe-ten,  "  redwood- ?-placei2i 

Dry  creek  mouth,  artes-slandjeolin-tin,  "  grasshopper- ?-plaee'* 

Site  below  Foster  creek,  whotsdj6tache-tini22 

Site  on  Foster  creek,  ituke-nole'-tin,  "up-waterf all-place  "123 

,  k'eyamei24 

,  yinok,  "south,"  or  "up  stream "125 

,  tse-didis-teni26 

Black  creek  mouth,  hotintelimei27 

Maple  creek  mouth,  tilchehiierkut,  dilcherhuerkut 

Boulder  creek  mouth,  yinalinowhot 


109  Damd,  a  kind  of  dark  wood  growing  to  a  size  of  four  inches  in  diameter. 

110  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  bend  in  the  river  here. 

111  Name  refers  to  the  trail  going  down  from  Liscom  Hill  Prairie,  holtsista-tin, 
to  the  village. 

112  Name  said  to  refer  to  being  behind  North  fork  of  Mad  river. 

113  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  deep  fishing  hole. 

114  Name  said  to  refer  to  an  eddy  at  the  base  of  a  waterfall. 

115  Tse,  sticks,  which  were  left  there  after  a  prayer.     See  page  253. 

116  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  prairie. 

117  Name  said  to  refer  to  shining  gravel. 

118  Name  refers  to  a  strong  sweep  of  the  wind  at  that  place. 

119  Name  said  to  refer  to  "many  rocks  in  the  river."     Cf.  the  name  for  site 
AH.     Tse  means  rocks,  also  sticks. 

120  First  village  above  Canon  creek  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river,  position 
not  definitely  located. 

121  Second  village  above  Canon  creek  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river,  position 
not  definitely  located. 

122  Three  houses,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Maple  creek.     Name 
said  to  refer  to  a  low  prairie. 

123  Same  name  also  given  to  a  prairie  half  a  mile  up  the  creek  from  its  mouth; 
ituk,  up,  also,  east. 

124  Location  not  determined ;  an  eddy,  a  deep  fishing  hole.     See  similar  name 
for  site  ag. 

125  Two  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  two  or  three  miles  below  Maple 
creek. 

126  Ten  or  more  houses  two  miles  below  Maple  creek. 

127  Name  said  to  refer  to  a  prairie  near  by,  known  as  hinukerchendiien. 
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The  following  are  the  Athapascan  names  of  creeks  along  Mad 
river : 

Mad  river,  nilin-taike '128 

Mill  creek,  nawilin 

Warren  creek,  kaghuntaui-tini29 

Lindsey  creek,  honsokhot 

Hall  creek,  djonohat 

North  fork  of  Mad  river,  ginande'hot 

Wind  creek,  dj  'endje-v^hati^o 

,  artes-slanke,  '^  grasshopper- ?  " 

First  creek  below  Canon  creek,  mis-kwo 

Canon  creek,  ginatsano-whot 

Next  creek  east,  getseer-whot 

Dry  creek,  artes-slandjeolin,  '' grasshopper-?" 

First  creek  north  of  Foster  creek,  sitdjikaite,  sitdjita-whot 

Foster  creek,  djeluo-whutisi 

Butler  creek,  dj  'endje-whoti32 

Black  creek,  tse-tak-w^hot 

Maple  creek,  djemeta-whotiss 

Boulder  creek,  yinalinowhot 

Wiyot  Names  Obtained  hy  Kroeher  and  Waterman 

A.  L.  Kroeber  and  T.  T.  Waterman  in  the  course  of  other  studies 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  Wiyot  names  of  places,  not  alone 
in  the  territory  of  the  Wiyot  but  in  the  territory  of  the  surrounding 
peoples  as  well,  and  also  a  list  of  Yurok  names  of  places  in  Wij^ot 
territory.  The  orthography  in  these  lists  is  as  taken  from  a  manu- 
script of  Dr.  Kroeber 's  and  is  as  follows:  l,  surd  1,  perhaps  usually 
spirant,  but  probably  sometimes  affricative ;  g,  spirant,  always  in 
Yurok,  often  in  Wiyot ;  q,  velar ;  x,  postpalatal  spirant ;  s,  nearly  like 
sh;  er,  vocalic  r;  a,  similar  to  a  in  hat.  The  Wiyot  names  for  the 
various  neighboring  peoples  follow : 

Crescent  City  and  Smith  river  Indians,  dalawa 

Karok  Indians,  gura-daliL 

Karok  language,  gura-daliL-rakwe-lak  or  denakwate-lak 

Hupa  Indians,  hap  'tana 

Upper  Trinity  river  Indians,  deiwin 

Chilula  and  Whilkut,  wis-aski34 


128  A  small  river  or  creek  is  called  nilin,  a  large  river,  hantne. 

129  Name  said  to  refer  to  birds,  like  crows,  flying  about. 

130  See  footnote  118. 

131  Name  said  to  refer  to  the  many  fish,  including  crooked  nose  salmon,  that 
go  up  this  large  creek. 

132  See  footnote  118. 

133  Djemewhung,  white  pine. 

134  Wisi,  inland,  east.     The  term  Wishosk,  through  a  misunderstanding,  has 
been  erroneously  applied  as  a  designation  of  the  Wiyot  by  early  writers. 
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Athapascan  language,  wisi-lak, 

Non-Athapascan  people  of  upper  Mad  river,  da-sulatelu 

Wiyot  Indians  on  Mad  river,  batwat-dare-daliL 

Indians  on  Humboldt  bay,  wiki-dare-daliL 

Wiyot  Indians  on  Eel  river,  wiyot-dare-daliL 

The  Wiyot  place  names,  presumably  either  archaeological  or  mod- 
ern village  sites,  as  obtained  by  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  T.  T.  Waterman, 
follow.  They  are  arranged  in  order  down  the  coast  and  up  each  suc- 
ceeding river.  Some  of  them  can  be  identified  with  sites  located  by 
the  writer;  others  are  perhaps  second  names  for  sites  mentioned  in 
the  writer's  lists;  while  still  others  are  undoubtedly  sites  either  not 
located  at  all  by  the  writer  or  sites  for  which  he  obtained  no  names. 
Two  of  the  informants  were  Yurok  Indians  at  Trinidad  who  knew 
both  the  Wiyot  and  the  Yurok  names,  but  doubtless  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Wiyot  names  is  more  or  less  modified.  And  for  that  matter, 
the  writer  noticed  a  considerable  variety  of  pronounciation  among 
the  Wiyot  themselves. 

Mouth  of  Wilsons  creek,  daliL-rukiwar,  ' '  stream-  ? ' ' 

Eequa,  katka-daliL 

Weitchpec,  takeluwaliL 

Orleans,  gatsewinasiss 

Medildin  (Hupa),  haluwi-tulaliyut-hu,  haluwi-talaleyuLi36 

Xowuiikut  (Hupa),  dabotsere 

Gold  Bluff  (Yurok  espeu),  eskaps 

Orick,  haps 

Below  Bair,  kawa'Lakwisi 

Bair,  tanatapLagerawakwi38 

Berry,  dalekwuta'n,  dalekwuta 'li39 

Stone  Lagoon  (Yurok,  tsahpekw),  tsi'pus 

Big  Lagoon  (Yurok  oketo),  ri'tsap 

Patricks  Point,  tsirokwani^o 

Wooded  point  beyond,  datsai 

Near  a  mill,  talaLkakwo 

Trinidad,  dakatsawayawan,  dakatsawayawiki4i 

Site  1,  dapelo'L 

Honda  Landing,  dotwiL 

Site  2,  pletkasamale,  pletkaLsamaliLi42 


135  Orleans  is  the  seat  of  several  Karok  villages. 

136  Haluwi,  boat.     For  location  see  map  in  present  series,  I. 

137  -alcw,  locative  suffix,  at,  in,  on.     This  village  on  Eedwood  creek  is  perhaps 
site  M  in  P.  E.  Goddard  's  Notes  on  the  Chilula,  present  series,  x,  1914. 

138  Site  p  of  Goddard 's  Notes  on  the  Chilula. 

139  At  the  bridge  five  miles  above  Bair. 

140  An  important  place  in  myths. 

141  George  Davidson,  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  p.  104,  1869,  gives  the  Indian  name 
of  Trinidad  bay  as  Sho'-ran. 

142  Piet^  rock;  Tcasam,  small. 
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Mad  Eiver  bridge,  katsewinats 

Site  9,  we  'tso 

Site  0,  derawa-weraya-yegani 

Site  z,  dat-ikwog-ak,  *'up-?-at" 

Site  y(?),  (Yurok  oslegoi),  daridiwiyagak 

Site  ah(?),  dagatsa-wogeraki43 

Murphy,  dat-hanetkek,  <'up-?"i44 

,  dariwetsaruwei45 

Three  Cabins,  pleta-lauleli 'n,  '* rocks  crossed'^ 

Kock  point,  plet-kukatsi46 

North  Spit  lighthouse,  kas-wegarameki47 

Site  14,  katawayawik 

Site  15(?),  walepLi48 

Site  16(?),  laliL-wak,  < ' stream-at "i49 

Site  17,  hiegatgak,  hieratgak 

Site  21,  watseLwatsk 

Samoa,  tabayat 

Site  23,  witkiiso 

,  kotsir,  ''crow "151 

Site  31,  tokelomigimili52 

Site  39,  mipet 

Site  AL,  goketen,  koktin 

Jacoby  creek  mouth,  siruktami 

Site  AM,  kumaidada 

Site  AN,  kaweLats 

Near  Eureka,  moper-akw 

Site  67,  dulawat 

Site  68,  atberol 

Site  69,  tsarutsitsiwiL 

Site  70,  taLekaliL 

Flanagan  mill,  hakwesa 


143  Described  as  being  west  of  Bald  mountain  in  the  drainage  area  of  North 
fork. 

144  On  the  ridge  northeast  of  Maple  creek. 

145  On  Mad  river  about  fifteen  miles  above  Blue  Lake,  which  would  make  it 
near  Boulder  creek,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  estimate  of  the  distance. 

146  A  large  point  of  rock  on  Mad  river  upstream  from  the  last. 

147  South  end  of  North  Spit;  kas,  small. 

148  Cf.  name  for  site  113. 

149  There  is  a  small  marsh  and  slough  in  front  of  site  16,  which,  according  to 
early  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts,  were  formerly  more  pronounced  than  at 
present. 

150  Given  by  a  Yurok  as  the  Wiyot  equivalent  for  his  name  teuhpo,  which  was 
near  Samoa  on  the  line  of  travel  from  Gunther  island  to  Mad  river;  hence  it  must 
be  site  23.  The  name  witki  was  said  to  refer  to  a  dance  held  here,  agreeing  with 
a  statement  of  Eobert  Gunther  that  the  Indians  used  to  dance  at  site  23. 

151  The  Yurok  name  erterqer  was  said  to  refer  to  a  creek  or  slough  running 
parallel,  probably  meaning  either  a  small  slough  in  a  marsh  or  a  channel  in  the 
tide  flats.  It  was  south  of  site  31  (Yurok  eni'qoleL;  Wiyot,  tokelomigimil )  with 
two  inhabited  places  between,  whose  names  had  been  forgotten. 

152  The  Yurok  equivalent  eni'qoleL  is  said  to  mean  ''sand-dunes  go  over." 
Old  sand-dunes  over  twenty  feet  in  elevation  now  covered  with  beach  pine  reach 
to  the  bay  near  site  31  and  the  name  was  given  perhaps  in  memory  of  the  time 
when  fresh  sand-dunes  encroached  upon  the  bay. 
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Butcher,  site  71,  tsewakwer-akw 
Fort  Humboldt,  site  72,  tsuwatskerer 

,  wamel 

Site  73,  kutsoweLik 

Site  77,  iksare 

South  of  Elk  river,  tarogapLi 

Site  79,  tserokigetsk 

,  potiLik 

. ,  plets-wak,  *'rocks-at"i53 

Fields  Landing,  dji'djar 
Site  90,  dakduwaka 

,  legetkui54 

Site  112,  bimirii55  i 

Loleta,  katawaLat 

Fortuna,  dakwagerawakiss 

Eohnerville,  haki-gaswa 

Alton,  watsayeridiL 

Hydesville,  tsiwilit 

Eiodell,  dakimakisr 

Ferndale,  butsatswiL 

Site  114,  dakdayogak 

Site  115,  lalitara'dek 

Site  117,  datogak 

Bear  river  mouth,  tSwaregadatsiL 

Mattole  river  mouth,  wetsariL 

The  following  are  the  Wiyot  names  of  rivers  and  creeks  as  obtained 
by  Kroeber  and  Waterman: 

Klamath  river,  ikti'n,  hikti'n 

Trinity  river,  takeluwaliL 

Eedwood  creek,  darebus,  hale-wisiiss 

Stone  Lagoon,  tsi'pus 

Big  Lagoon,  ri'tsap 

Little  river,  plet-kasam-ale,  '^rock-small-?";   plet-kaLsamaliL 

Mad  river  district,  batawat 

Mad  river  crossing,  takelawakuiss 

Warren  creek,  derawa-weraya-yegani 

Vance  creek,  swaptil-haluwi-laliL,  ' '  ?-boat-creek ' ' 

Lindsey  creek,  taboderus-datige-raliL,  ''wild  potato- f-creek" 


153  This  name  is  identical  with  that  of  site  48,  but  judging  from  the  meaning, 
"rocks-at,"  there  might  be  more  than  one  place  with  this  name. 

154  The  Yurok  equivalent  lepLen  was  on  a  promontory,  perhaps  meaning  a 
point  of  high  land  as  at  site  102,  or  perhaps  a  point  of  marsh  as  at  site  108,  see 
footnote  78.  Two  Yurok  informants  disagreed  as  to  its  position,  one  placing  it 
on  the  South  Spit  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay. 

155  The  location  was  somewhat  confused  in  the  information  given  by  the 
Yurok  informants,  but  was  definitely  placed  by  one  Wiyot  at  the  breakwater, 
site  112. 

156  Cf .  with  names  of  sites  ar  and  av. 

157  Below  Scotia. 

158  Wisi,  east  or  inland. 

159  Probably  opposite  site  7,  which  Tom  Brown  mentioned  as  a  ferry. 
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North  fork,  rulit 

Mad  Eiver  sloug-h,  tabagaukwa 

Humboldt  bay  district,  wiki 

Daniels  slough,  mipet 

Freshwater  creek,  kumaidada 

Eyan  slough,  kaweLats 

Elk  river,  iksare 

Salmon  creek,  dakduwaka 

Eel  river  district,  v^^iyot 

Van  Duzen  river,  haki-tege-raliLiso 

Salt  river,  hoket 

Guthrie  creek,  lalitara'dek 

Oil  creek,  datogak 

Bear  river,  tswaregadatsiL 

Mattole  river,  me'dol  metol 

Among  the  miscellaneous  Wiyot  names  obtained  by  Kroeber  and 
Waterman  are  the  following : 

Eedding  Eock,  tsugitsetswelage.  This  is  a  rock  94  feet  in  elevation  and  famous 
for  its  mussels,  situated  five  miles  offshore  opposite  Gold  Bluff. 

Trinidad   Head,  kLonetsk. 

A  marsh  near  site  67,  hetseL.     This  is  probably  Bird  island. 

Cape  Mendocino,  tsekiot. 

Bald  Hills,  between  lower  Eedwood  creek  and  the  Klamath,  talawulitskilik. 

A  high  mountain  between  Mad  river  and  Eedwood  creek,  probably  Chaparral 
mountain,  yerded  'hi.iei 

Bear  Eiver  mountains,  tsakiuwit. 

Dows  Prairie,  plet-alawakwaun,  ^'rock-f 

Areata  Prairie,  gudene,  gudinin. 

Kneeland  Prairie,  gukets. 

A  place  near  Singley  on  Eel  river,  wukL-akw.  This  corresponds  with  the  name 
woiclok  obtained  by  the  writer  for  the  trail  over  which  the  party  of  L.  K.  Wood 
was  guided  to  Eel  river. 

Table  Bluff,  raluaka.  This  corresponds  with  laloeka,  the  trail  along  the  ridge 
of  Table  Bluff. 

Some  of  the  Yurok  information  regarding  the  south  end  of  the  bay  was  con- 
fusing, ayo,  ''ferry,"  being  given  as  the  Yurok  name  of  a  village  whose  Wiyot 
equivalent  was  variously  given  as  haluwiL,  ''ferry,"  and  tektuwit.  The  two 
names  together  would  correspond  to  toktowoka-holowoL,  the  trail  from  site  90  to 
the  top  of  Table  Bluff. 

In  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  A.  L.  Kroeberi62  mentions  tAvutka- 
dalagerili  as  being  on  Eel  river  opposite  Table  Bluff.  As  the  ending  of  the  name 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  ending  of  the  names  for  the  mouths  of  Lindsey  and 
Hall  creeks,  the  writer  surmises  that  this  is  the  name  for  the  mouth  of  McXulty 
slough  or  some  other  slough  of  the  vicinity.  In  the  myth  concerning  this  place 
men  embark  in  a  boat  and  go  across  the  ocean  to  a  place  called  shure,  where  a 
woman  is  obtained.  After  the  marriage  the  couple  live  at  dapeletgek,  Areata 
Bottom. 


160  Cf.  halci  with  the  name  for  Eohnerville;   and  for  tege-ralih  see  footnotes 
95  and  90. 

161  See  footnote  65. 

162  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Wishosk  Myths,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
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Yiirok  Names  Obtained  hy  Kroeher  and  Waterman 

The  Yurok  called  their  southern  neighbors  speaking  the  Wiyot 
language  the  we^-et  or  weyot.  Such  Yurok  geographical  names  ob- 
tained by  Kroeber  and  Waterman  as  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
accompanying  map,  plate  1,  will  here  be  given. 

Trinidad,  tsurai 
Site  2,  metskoi63 

,  neqeqwiei64 

Strawberry  creek,  poyura 

,  pa'olus,  ''water  fiiid"i65 

Site  4,  ma'awori66 

Site  5,  sepola,  *' prairie  "i67 

Site  A,  tegwoli68 

Site  7(?),  osoqi69 

Mill  Creek  falls(?),  lohLqoekonan,  ''rock  has"i70 

Site  9,  erlerwi7i 

,  nerqerq,  wo'meni72 

Lindsey  creek  (?),  otegoisolege 'l,  "they  dig  wild  potatoes" 

,  otegoiumerneri 

Blue  Lake,  oslegoi 
Site  23,  teuhpo'173 

,  erterqeri74 

Site  31,  eni'qoleL,  "sand-dunes  go  over"i75 


163  Had  four  houses  and  one  sweat-house.     See  footnote  94. 

164  Location  unknown,  but  to  the  south  of  Little  river  there  is  a  cliff  of  blue 
clay  filled  with  fossil  mollusks  and  springs,  the  water  of  which  accumulates  in 
freshwater  lagoons  worthy  of  names. 

165  Possibly  either  the  creek  at  site  3  or  a  freshwater  lagoon. 

166  Had  seven  houses  and  one  sweat-house. 

167  Described  by  different  informants,  both  Yurok  and  Wiyot,  as  a  place  of 
unusual  importance,  being  the  seat  of  the  Jumping  dance.  Located  upstream 
from  erlerw,  but  only  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  It  must  be  site  5.  It  was 
said  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  houses  and  two  sweat-houses.  The  writer  regarded 
site  5  as  an  uninhabited  archaeological  site  on  top  of  the  bluff  just  above  site  4. 
It  was  used  at  times  somewhat  as  we  use  picnic  grounds,  hence  the  ' '  ten  or 
fifteen  houses"  must  be  considered  to  comprise  all  the  houses  at  site  4  together 
with  any  and  all  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

168  Had  three  houses. 

169  Upstream  from  sepola ;  had  five  houses  and  a  sweat-house. 

170  The  only  description  is  that  it  was  on  Mad  river  about  a  mile  from  the 
mouth.  The  trail  to  the  world  of  the  dead  was  believed  to  begin  here.  The  name 
meaning  ' '  rock  has ' '  would  suggest  Mill  Creek  falls.  Site  8,  a  place  of  mytholog- 
ical interest,  was  either  at  the  falls  or  not  far  away. 

171  The  name  was  said  to  refer  to  an  abundance  of  green  grass,  perhaps  some 
food  species.  It  was  located  about  two  miles  upstream  from  tegwol  and  had 
twenty  houses.  We  would  hardly  expect  one  village  to  have  so  many  houses,  hence 
we  must  conclude  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  district,  comprising  several 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  site  9. 

172  Two  uninhabited  places  apparently  on  the  north  side  of  Mad  river  some- 
where below  Lindsey  creek. 

173  See  footnote  150. 

174  See  footnote  151. 

175  See  footnote  152. 
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,  yotsoqegei,  *'boat  portage  "i76 

,  clog,  ''floats"  or  '' swamp "i77 

Freshwater,  site  am(?),  hikets 
Site  67,  olog,  ''floats" 

,  qwo'mo' 

Site  79,  oknuL,  eknuL,  "deep  water" 
Salmon  creek  mouth,  lamaL,  "eel-pot" 
Site  90(?),  ayo,  "ferry "its 

,  lepLen,  leplemi79 

Site  112,  piminiso 


ABOEIGINAL  POPULATION 

Expedition  of  McKee,  1851. — At  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement 
in  California,  the  federal  government  had  no  satisfactory  information 
regarding  the  numbers,  characteristics,  and  environment  of  the  Indian 
population  of  the  state,  and  in  consequence  Congress  made  a  special 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information. 
Three  special  commissioners  were  appointed,  Colonel  G.  W.  Barbour, 
Dr.  0.  M.  Wozencraft,  and  Colonel  Redick  McKee,  who  had  all 
arrived  in  California  by  January  8,  1851. 

In  less  than  two  months  this  commission  made  a  majority  report 
estimating,  on  the  basis  of  information  derived  from  such  of  the  old 
settlers  as  had  travelled  extensively  among  the  various  tribes,  that 
the  Indian  population  of  the  state  was  between  200,000  and  300,000. 
But  McKee  sent  in  a  minority  report  in  which  he  said  that  from  his 
information  he  *' would  greatly  reduce  the  number"  of  Indians  as 
estimated  by  the  other  commissioners.  His  opinion  no  doubt  was 
influenced  by  the  rugged,  barren  aspect  of  the  coast  as  seen  from 
aboard  ship,  and  noting  the  altogether  too  frequent  tendency  of  the 
Californian  to  exaggerate,  he  decided  to  take  the  opposite  extreme. 

In  August,  1851,  McKee  left  Sonoma,  heading  an  expedition  which 
spent  four  months  visiting  the  Indians  of  Clear  lake,  Eel  river  valley, 
Humboldt  bay,  and  Klamath,  Salmon  and  Scott  rivers.  The  party 
contained  about  forty  men,  of  whom  most  were  an  escort  of  soldiers 
under  Major  H.  W.  Wessells,  U.  S.  A.  The  entire  scientific  staff  con- 
sisted of  one  person,  George  Gibbs,  a  practical  topographical  engineer 


176  An  undetermined  place  understood  to  be  a  portage  between  the  ocean  and 
Mad  River  slough. 

177  The  most  important  place  with  this  name  was  on  Gunther  island,  but  there 
was  understood  to  be  a  second  place  with  the  same  name  on  Mad  River  slough. 

178  See  page  296. 

179  See  footnote  154. 

180  See  footnote  155. 
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who  had  previously  been  attached  to  the  Indian  commission  in  Oregon, 
and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Chinook  jargon  which  it  was  errone- 
ously supposed  would  be  of  service  in  communicating  with  California 
Indians.  Gibbs  mingled  freely  with  the  Indians,  dividing  his  time 
between  map  making  and  language  study,  although  hampered  by  lack 
of  interpreters. 

Redick  McKee  occupied  himself  with  his  duties  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  expedition  and  in  gathering  knowledge  concerning  the 
Indians  by  conversing  with  the  ' '  gentlemen ' '  of  various  callings  found 
in  the  mining  camps.  John  McKee  acted  as  secretary.  The  several 
journals  kept  by  members  of  this  expedition  and  their  notes  and  corre- 
spondence furnish  us  with  some  of  our  first  information  of  the  Wiyot 
as  well  as  other  tribes  of  northern  California.^^^ 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  ''savage"  by  a  display  of  pomp,  by 
expending  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  distribution  of  a  few 
cheap  presents,  and  by  making  treaties  with  promises  of  enough  annui- 
ties to  bankrupt  the  government.  The  Alta  California  of  July  10, 
1852,  says:  ''The  act  creating  three  Indian  Commissioners  for  Cali- 
fornia was  passed  during  the  session  of  1849-50.  .  .  .  $30,000  was 
appropriated.  ...  At  the  session  of  1850-51,  $25,000  more  was  ap- 
propriated. .  .  .  Thus  upon  a  cash  basis  of  $55,000,  a  debt  of  nearly 
$800,000  has  been  created!" 

McKee's  Estimate  of  Population. — McKee  reports  that  "on  this 
journey,  as  elsewhere  in  California,  I  have  found  the  Indian  popula- 
tion almost  universally  overrated  as  to  numbers,  and  underrated  as  to 
intelligence  and  capacity  for  improvement.  ...  I  make  the  actual 
number  less  than  one-half  (generally  about  two-fifths)  of  the  number 
usually  estimated  by  the  settlers."  He  estimated  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  greater  half  of  the  drainage  area  of  Eel  river — "on  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Eel  river,  south,  middle,  and  Vanduzen's 
forks,  and  about  its  mouth ' ' — to  be  about  five  hundred,  a  most  curious 
estimate  indeed  when  we  consider  that  the  river  is  the  fourth  largest 
in  California.  He  also  placed  the  population  of  "Humboldt  bay  and 
north  to  Mad  river"  at  three  hundred. 

In  order  for  us  to  put  the  correct  value  upon  these  figures  it  would 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  parties  of  white  men  had  begun  to  over- 


181  R.  McKee,  33  Cong.  spec,  sess.,  serial  no.  688,  doc.  4,  pp.  134-235;  H.  W. 
Wessells,  34  Cong.  3  sess.,  serial  no.  906,  doc.  76,  pp.  59-68;  George  Gibbs,  Journal, 
vocabularies,  etc.,  in  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  in,  99-177,  428-455. 
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run  the  country  a  few  months  previously  and  had  already  fired  upon 
the  Indians  in  several  places,  killing  some,  so  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  McKee  induced  them  to  come  into  his  camps.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  preconceived  ideas  of  McKee  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  Indians  in  California  were  confirmed. 

McKee  made  a  few  statements  indicating  that  he  found  the  Indian 
population  of  northern  California  on  the  decline.  He  said:  ''For 
many  years  past  the  Indian  population  has  been  rapidly  diminishing 
by  diseases  introduced  by  the  whites,  internal  dissensions,  and  in  some 
cases  by  want  of  food.  At  Humboldt  bay  and  at  other  places  on  the 
coast,  where  they  depend  almost  wholly  on  fish,  crabs,  etc.,  many 
sicken  and  die  every  winter." 

Estimates  of  Gibhs  and  Wessells. — Probably  most  of  the  informa- 
tion on  the  Wiyot  Indians  was  obtained  during  a  five  days'  stay  near 
the  present  site  of  Fortuna.  Though  only  sixteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  Eel  river,  there  were  already  about  thirty  set- 
tlers with  seven  or  eight  farms  taken  up.  One  of  these  settlers  had 
married  a  Wiyot  woman  but  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  much  of  the 
language.  However,  he  was  of  some  service  to  Gibbs  and  accompanied 
him  wherever  he  went  while  in  Wiyot  territory. 

Gibbs  made  a  two  days'  canoe  trip  down  the  river  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  mouth,  visiting  the  Indian  villages,  which  ''were  very 
numerous,  but  consisting  generally  of  only  two  or  three  families," 
whose  appearance  was  very  wretched,  much  sickness  prevailing  every- 
where. "The  principal  diseases  noticed,"  says  Gibbs,  "were  sore  eyes 
and  blindness,  consumption,  and  a  species  of  leprosy;  not  however, 
the  result  of  syphilis,  which  has  never  been  introduced.  From  their 
own  accounts,  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  thinned  by  a  disease, 
from  the  description  appearing  to  have  been  gastritis.' '  In  addition 
to  other  information  it  was  learned  that  the  tribes  on  the  coast  from 
Cape  Mendocino  to  Mad  river  and  as  far  up  Eel  river  as  the  mouth  of 
Van  Duzen  river  spoke  substantially  the  same  language,  though  the 
dialect  on  the  bay  differed  from  that  on  Eel  river.  The  people  in 
this  area  were  known  by  their  neighbors  as  Wee-yot.  The  number 
of  those  on  Eel  river  and  Humboldt  bay  was  thought  to  fall  short  of 
five  hundred. 

Captain  H.  W.  Wessells  says  that  five  days  were  consumed  in  a 
fruitless  endeavor  to  gather  the  Indians,  numbering  about  three  hun- 
dred on  lower  Eel  river,  that  a  treaty  might  be  made;  but  the  means 
of  communication  proved  so  imperfect  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
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The  three  accounts  of  McKee,  Gibbs,  and  Wessells  together  throw 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  Wiyot,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  estimate 
of  population,  McKee  comments  upon  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
opinion.  In  all  the  accounts  scarcely  any  mention  is  made  of  the 
Indians  living  on  the  bay  or  on  Mad  river  and,  judging  by  the  route 
taken,  the  principal  Indian  settlements  were  probably  not  visited  at 
all.    Hence  the  estimates  are  decidedly  too  low. 

As  a  consignment  of  goods  was  landed  at  Trinidad,  McKee  made  a 
side  trip  by  going  from  Areata  to  that  place,  where  he  found  fifty 
Indians  whom  he  called  the  Kiri,  their  chief  being  Oq-qua. 

Estimate  of  Buchanan,  1853. — In  February,  1852,  Colonel  R.  C. 
Buchanan  was  sent  to  establish  a  military  post  on  Humboldt  bay. 
Eighteen  months  later  he  forwarded  a  most  excellent,  four-page  report 
on  what  he  called  the  So-lot-luck  Indians^^^  living  on  Humboldt  bay 
and  on  lower  Eel  and  Mad  rivers.  Though  the  entire  report  contains 
much  of  ethnological  value,  we  will  quote  but  a  little  concerning  the 
population,  diseases,  and  probable  ultimate  extinction  of  the  tribe. 

Their  peculiar  habits  of  life  render  them  especially  liable  to  scrofulous  com- 
plaints, and  accordingly  it  is  a  most  common  thing  to  see  them  greviously  afflicted 
in  this  way.  From  the  character  of  their  food,  the  very  general  habit  of  continued 
intermarriage,  and  the  miserable  huts  in  which  they  dwell,  it  follows  that  they 
have  much  hereditary  disease,  and  are  consequently  not  long  lived.  The  majority 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  met  seem  to  be  chiefly  affected  in  their  eyes,  in  very 
many  instances  having  lost  one ;  and  I  am  informed  by  assistant  Surgeon  Dyerle, 
who  has  been  over  a  large  portion  of  California,  that  there  are  decidedly  more 
severe  cases  of  these  scrofulous  affections  among  them  than  among  any  others  that 
he  has  seen.  .  .  .  The  So-lot-luclcs  number  about  eight  hundred  souls,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  women  and  children,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  .  .  . 

It  would  .  .  .  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to  favor  the  department  with  any 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian  relations,  as  such  reflections  would  prob- 
ably be  considered  much  more  sound  by  myself  than  by  any  one  who  might  read 
them.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  the  remark,  that  among  these  people, 
and  all  others  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  country,  the  great  laws  of  civilization 
and  progress  are  surely  developing  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence  a  few  years 
more  will  number  them  with  the  things  that  were.  From  their  difference  of  habits 
and  interests,  engendering  hostility  among  themselves,  no  general  war  with  them 
need  ever  be  apprehended;  and  hence  the  steady  encroachments  of  the  white  man, 
from  every  direction,  will  produce  the  certain,  though  perhaps  gradual,  result  of 
their  utter  annihilation. 

Summary  of  Estimates. — Buchanan's  estimate  of  800  Wiyot  in 
1853  is  probably  very  near  the  correct  number  for  that  date,  though 
that  would  not  be  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity. 


182  E.  C.  Buchanan,  02?.  cit.  (see  footnote  21  of  present  paper),  pp.  23-26. 
According  to  A.  L.  Kroeber  da-sulatelu  is  the  Wiyot  name  of  a  non-Athapascan 
people  of  upper  Mad  river.     See  page  293. 
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Various  epidemics,  like  smallpox,  measles,  and  fevers,  starting  in 
the  frontier  settlements  of  the  whites,  are  known  to  have  spread  over 
the  country  in  advance  of  the  settlers  themselves,^^^  one  example 
being  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1781  sweeping  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Pacific.  After  the  settlement  of  the  Columbia  river  there 
were  several  epidemics  of  measles  and  fevers.  In  1838  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox  originating  in  these  settlements  travelled  south  as  far  as 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  General  Vallejo  thought  that  70,000  Indians 
died  in  northern  California  from  its  effects. ^^*  It  is  not  positively 
known  that  any  of  these  epidemics  earlier  than  1850  reached  Hum- 
boldt bay,  but  at  that  date  consumption  was  doing  its  deadly  work 
and  subsequently  has  been  the  disease  claiming  most  victims.  Pioneers 
of  the  region  speak  of  the  large  number  of  graves  found  at  various 
places  as  early  as  1850. 

Venereal  diseases,  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  were  introduced 
after  1850,  and  though  the  Wiyot  were  probably  as  restrained  as  most 
peoples,  when  once  these  diseases  obtained  a  start  they  spread  with 
rapidity  because  of  the  crowded  conditions  in  which  the  Indians  lived. 
It  is  claimed  that  gonorrhoea  quickly  became  well  nigh  universal 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  no  method  of  treating  the  disease ;  with 
the  result  that  after  a  number  of  years  of  constant  drain  upon  their 
vitality  great  numbers  died,  especially  when  other  afflictions  super- 
vened. It  also  lowered  the  birth  rate,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  but  few  children  among  the  Wiyot. 

Now  as  450  Wiyot  (constituting  the  entire  stock,  except  for  a  few 
who  were  intermarried  with  whites)  were  removed  to  the  reservation 
in  1860,  and  as  800  appears  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  for  1853 
after  some  decrease  had  taken  place,  we  might  venture  to  put  the 
Wiyot  population  at  1000  previous  to  any  white  influence.  These  are 
likely  to  have  been  distributed  about  as  follows:  250  on  Mad  river, 
350  on  Humboldt  bay,  and  400  on  Eel  river.  If  asked  to  give  an 
extreme  figure  for  the  native  population  residing  within  the  limits  of 
the  Wiyot  territory  at  any  past  time,  the  writer  would  say  1500,  and 
consider  any  higher  figure  pure  folly. 

Comparative  Density  of  Population. — James  Mooney'^'  has  esti- 


183  James  Mooiiey,  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  30,  part  2,  p.  286,  1910;  Jolm  Dunu, 
of  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  eight  years  resident  of  company's  territories,  The  Oregon 
Territory  and  the  British  North  American  Fur  Trade  (Philadelphia,  1845), 
pp.   83-85. 

184  The  Works  of  Herbert  Howe  Bancroft  (San  Francisco,  Bancroft  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1886),  XXI,  73-74. 

185  James  Mooney,  op.  cit. 
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mated  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  United  States  (3,025,000 
square  miles  exclusive  of  outlying  possessions)  before  the  arrival  of 
whites  at  846,000,  which  would  make  an  average  density  of  .28  per 
square  mile.  But  California  was  much  more  densely  populated,  the 
estimates  varying  from  705,000  as  made  by  Stephen  Powers^^^  to 
260,000  as  made  by  C.  Hart  Merriam,!^^  and  150,000  as  made  by 
A.  L.  Kroeber.^^^  No  serious  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  first 
estimate,  although  made  by  a  man  having  a  most  unusually  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  California  Indian. 

If  the  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Merriam  be  taken  as  a  mean,  although 
possibly  it  is  too  high,  it  would  make  a  density  of  population  of  1.64 
per  square  mile  for  a  total  area  of  158,000  square  miles  of  forest, 
desert,  and  mountain  together  with  the  fertile  prairies,  marshes,  lakes, 
and  bays.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this  estimate  California  had 
an  Indian  population  proportionately  eight  times  as  heavy  as  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States. 

The  AViyot  held  about  465  square  miles  of  territory,  including  the 
24  square  miles  of  Humboldt  bay.  If  we  set  the  population  at  1000, 
this  would  make  a  density  of  2.17  per  square  mile  of  land  and  water. 
Though  the  heavy  redwood  forest  would  furnish  scarcely  any  food, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  yet  it  is  believed  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  prairie  land,  together  with  the  unusually  excellent  fisheries, 
to  enable  the  Wiyot  area  to  support  a  population  somewhat  larger 
than  the  average  throughout  California,  though  perhaps  not  so  large 
as  at  a  few  other  of  the  more  favorable  locations  in  the  state. 

If  we  compare  the  Humboldt  bay  region  with  the  San  Francisco 
bay  region,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  area  the  principal  tree  growth 
is  of  scattered  oaks,  which  both  furnish  an  abundant  food  and  leave 
room  for  other  species  of  food  plants.  We  should  expect  the  fishing 
to  be  poorer  at  San  Francisco  bay,  especially  to  a  people  not  possessing 
boats.  However,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  fish  bones  in  all 
the  mounds,  and  the  vegetable  foods  being  more  abundant,  on  the 
whole  a  larger  population  could  be  supported  on  San  Francisco  bay 
than  on  Humboldt  bay. 

N.  C.  Nelson,^®^  in  his  paper,  Shellmoimds  of  the  San  Francisco 


186  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  416. 

187  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Am.  Anthr.,  n.s.,  vii,  594,  1905.  See  also  similar  figures 
in  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Mar.  21,  1860,  quoting  A.  S.  Taylor  in  California 
Farmer. 

188  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  30,  part  1,  p.  190,  1905. 

189  N.  C.  Nelson,  Shellmounds  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Eegion,  op.  cit., 
p.  348. 
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Bay  Region,  makes  a  rough  estimate  of  12,000  as  the  possible  aborig- 
inal population.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  shown  on  his 
map  there  are  1650  square  miles  of  land  and  460  square  miles  occupied 
by  the  waters  of  the  bay/^^  making  a  total  of  2110  square  miles.  This 
would  make  5.58  people  per  square  mile  of  land  and  water.  This 
appears  as  a  rather  large  estimate,  but  is  not  altogether  unbelievable 
when  we  consider  that  the  Spaniards  planted  four  missions  within  the 
area  mapped,  besides  one  just  beyond  its  boundaries,  or  five  out  of 
the  twenty-one  in  all  California.  The  mission  records  and  early 
historical  accounts  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  recent  investi- 
gations in  archaeology  and  ethnology,  but  until  this  is  done  we  can 
perhaps  do  no  better  than  to  accept  the  figures  given  above. 

Population  per  Linear  Mile  of  Streams. — The  population  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  are  usually  compared  by  noting  the  density 
per  square  mile.  This  may  be  a  correct  method  of  comparing  nations 
who  draw  their  sustenance  chiefly  from  the  land,  but  it  may  lead  to 
error  when  comparing  peoples  who  are  sustained  largely  by  fisheries. 
In  the  latter  case  a  more  correct  comparison  might  be  made  by 
noting  the  number  of  people  per  linear  mile  of  sea  coast  where 
they  derive  their  food  from  the  ocean,  or  per  linear  mile  of  fishable 
streams. 

The  Wiyot  had  40  miles  of  ocean  coast,  of  which  only  3  miles  near 
Mad  river  and  6  or  8  miles  of  rocky  and  gravelly  coast  south  of  Eel 
river  would  be  of  much  value  as  a  source  of  food  supply,  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  being  sandy  and  not  adapted  for  the  best  of  fishing. 
Humboldt  bay  has  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  of  which  12  square  miles 
are  mud  flats  at  extreme  low  tide.  The  circumference  of  the  bay  is 
about  40  miles,  and  it  has  about  30  miles  of  deep  and  narrow  channels 
reaching  to  its  extremities.  These  channels  could  be  used  in  trawling 
for  salmon  at  the  time  of  the  semiannual  runs.  The  tide  extends  up 
Eureka  slough  and  Freshwater  creek  5  miles,  up  Elk  river  21.3  miles, 
and  up  Salmon  creek  3%  miles.  These  stretches  of  salt  and  brackish 
water,  together  with  a  few  of  the  main  sloughs,  would  make  a  total 
of  30  miles  of  streams  emptying  into  Humboldt  bay  navigable  for 
canoes,  and  this  without  counting  the  multiplicity  of  minor  sloughs, 
which,  should  they  all  be  counted,  would  probablj^  make  an  additional 


190  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Zool.,  xiv,  20,  1914,  giving  the  area  of  San  Francisco 
bay  as  287.7  square  miles  and  San  Pablo  bay  as  112.3  square  miles.  To  this  "we 
have  added  60  square  miles  for  the  area  of  Suisun  bay,  Carquinez  straits,  and 
several  of  the  larger  estuaries.  Of  this  total  of  460  square  miles  about  70  square 
miles  would  be  mud  flats  at  low  tide. 
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30  miles  of  navigable  channels.  Eel  river  also  has  about  30  miles 
of  sloughs,  counting  only  the  main  channels.  Adding  together,  we 
have : 

10  miles  of  ocean  coast  suitable  for  fishing 
30  miles  of  channels  in  Humboldt  bay 
30  miles  of  larger  sloughs  on  Humboldt  bay 
30  miles  of  larger  sloughs  on  Eel  river 

100  miles  of  salt  and  brackish  channels 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  number  of  miles  of  freshwater 
streams  up  which  salmon  could  ascend.  Unfortunately,  this  figure 
cannot  be  given  with  exactness,  because  the  location  of  falls  on  many 
of  the  streams  is  not  known.  However,  counting  12  miles  of  Mad  river 
and  5  miles  of  Eel  river  as  not  affected  by  tides,  there  should  be 
between  50  and  80  miles  of  fresh  water  streams  up  which  salmon 
could  ascend.  This  makes  all  told  from  150  to  180  miles  of  streams 
and  channels  for  fishing.  With  the  Wiyot  population  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1000,  we  should  then  have  a  population  of  5  to  7  per  linear 
mile  of  fishing  streams. 


EELATION  OF  INDIANS  TO  WHITES 

It  can  be  said  for  the  Humboldt  bay  region  that  on  the  whole  the 
relations  between  the  Indians  and  whites  in  early  days  were  here  as 
harmonious  as  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  states,  which,  however,  is  not 
saying  a  great  deal,  because  some  of  the  contacts  were  such  that  the 
present  inhabitants  are  thoroughly  ashamed  of  them. 

To  a  member  of  the  present  generation,  learning  only  a  few 
isolated  facts  of  the  early  history,  it  may  seem  that  Humboldt  county 
is  preeminently  disgraced  by  a  blot  of  greater  foulness  than  was  ever 
attached  to  any  other  locality.  But  it  is  unfair  to  take  a  partial  view 
of  a  few  isolated  facts  and  then  sit  in  hasty  judgment.  As  we  increase 
our  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  a  certain  period  of  time  or  a  cer- 
tain set  of  circumstances,  our  sympathies  should  be  broadened.  Even 
in  the  worst  of  criminal  cases,  extenuating  circumstances  are  often 
found.  We  would  make  a  grievous  mistake  by  considering  an  isolated 
act  in  a  past  age  apart  from  the  environment  of  that  age.  So  long 
as  there  is  any  degree  of  injustice  in  this  present  generation  for 
which  we  by  our  toleration  are  more  or  less  responsible,  we  have  no 
right  to  judge  too  harshly  a  preceding  generation. 
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CHAEACTER  OF  THE  SETTLERS 

It  is  a  fact  that  ever  since  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  first  settled, 
especially  since  the  first  wave  of  western  migration  broke  through 
the  passes  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  there  have  been  elements 
of  anarch}^  upon  our  frontier.  The  frontier  has  always  had  a  noble, 
vigorous,  intelligent,  hardy,  pioneer  population,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  has  had  an  ignoble,  mean,  shiftless,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  treach- 
erous element  of  brutes,  who  boasted  that  they  were  white  men  and 
went  armed  to  the  teeth  with  rifle,  pistol,  and  bowie-knife  read}^  to 
back  up  their  assertions.  This  class  upon  all  our  frontiers  has  been 
a  prolific  cause  of  many  of  our  Indian  troubles.  They  lorded  it  over 
the  Indian  and  rode  roughshod  over  all  his  rights ;  they  appropriated 
or  outraged  his  women;  and  they  shot  him  down  if  he  raised  the 
slightest  objection.  Some  Indian  tribes  had  vigor  enough  to  resent 
such  mistreatment  and  take  revenge.  In  such  cases  innocent  whites 
often  suffered  severely  for  their  inability  to  control  the  vicious  element 
of  their  own  race. 

In  the  settlement  of  California  and  the  other  Pacific  states  we  had 
the  same  conditions  as  on  other  frontiers,  only  multiplied  many  fold. 
Most  of  the  eastern  states  were  settled  by  a  gradual  movement  which 
allowed  the  Indians  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions. 
The  Pacific  states  in  general,  and  California  in  particular,  which  it 
is  asserted  was  at  one  time  about  eight  times  as  densely  populated  b}^ 
Indians  as  the  remainder  of  the  United  States, ^^^  were  settled  with  a 
rush  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848.  At  that  date  there  were  many 
thousands  of  Indians  in  northern  California  who  had  never  seen  nor, 
perhaps,  even  heard  of  white  men. 

In  the  stream  of  immigration  every  nationality  and  every  extreme 
of  class  and  character  were  represented — the  best  and  the  worst  from 
every  clime.  The  energetic,  enterprising,  intelligent,  forceful  per- 
sonality here  found  an  arena  for  action.  Thither  also  came  the  ne  'er- 
do-well,  the  loafer,  the  debtor,  the  defaulter,  the  criminal,  the  ex- 
convict,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  misdeeds  elsewhere  and 
to  acquire  wealth,  as  they  thought,  without  effort.  There  were  college 
men  and  professional  men  in  abundance ;  there  were  the  spoiled  sons 
of  wealth  and  nobility.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  educated,  the 
refined  hothouse  products  of  older  civilizations,  the  virtuous  who  had 
come  from  sheltered  communities  where  it  was  easy  to  be  good,  and 


191  See  discussion  under  heading  Aboriginal  Population. 
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on  the  other  hand  the  illiterate  frontiersman,  the  coarse,  the  brutal, 
and  the  professional  scoundrel.  In  fact,  during  the  early  mining  days 
in  California,  there  were  gathered  together  some  of  the  wildest,  most 
reckless,  savage,  and  dangerous  men  ever  collected  in  a  similar  area 
anj'where  in  the  world.  As  Bancroft  says  r^^^  ' '  Human  nature  turned 
loose  into  an  unfenced  field  cuts  queer  capers.  ...  It  was  a  paradise 
for  wild  men. ' ' 

]\Iost  of  the  crime  took  the  form  of  murder  or  assault  with  deadly 
weapons,  there  being  wholesale  violence  and  murder  in  many  of 
the  mining  camps,  and  for  this  there  was  little  or  no  punishment  be- 
cause every  man,  going  about  constantly  armed,  was  considered  fully 
capable  of  self  defense.  The  murderer  making  the  plea  of  self  defense 
stood  a  good  chance  with  any  jury  unless  ''Judge  Lynch"  presided 
over  the  trial.  Helper 's^^^  Land  of  Gold  estimates  in  1854  that  since 
the  opening  of  the  mines,  California  had  "invested  upwards  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  in  bowie-knives  and  pistols,"  and  he  finds  for  the 
same  period  4,200  murders  and  1,400  suicides,  besides  10,000  more 
miserable  deaths. 

In  seeking  a  cause  for  such  a  state  of  society  as  existed,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Argonaut  came  with  hopes  raised  to  the  skies, 
unmindful  of  the  economic  laws  of  supplj^  and  demand  which  would 
make  it  imperative  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  labor  must  be  performed, 
on  the  average,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold,  lest  it 
become  as  cheap  as  the  more  abundant  metals.  According  to  Ban- 
croft,^^*  the  production  of  gold  in  California  during  the  nine  years 
from  1848  to  1856  was  $456,000,000,  which  would  be  about  what  the 
whole  world  had  produced  during  the  forty  years  preceding  that  time. 
Thus  excitement  was  kept  up  and  wealth  was  made  by  those  whom 
fortune  favored,  but  multitudes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  since 
on  the  whole  the  gold  taken  out  cost  about  three  times  its  value.  It 
has  been  estimated^^*  that  in  1852  there  were  100,000  men  actually 
engaged  in  mining  or  prospecting,  and  that  the  gold  production  for 
that  year  averaged  $600  per  man.  Taking  into  account  the  good 
fortune  of  a  few,  this  means  that  the  majority  would  get  one  dollar  a 
day  or  less,  which  would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  at  the  prices  prevailing  when  almost  all  goods  were  carried 
around  Cape  Horn. 


192  H.  H.  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  xxxv,  248,  253,  1888. 

193  H.   E.   Helper,  Land  of   Gold:    Eeality  Versus   Fiction    (Baltimore,   Md.), 
p.  158,  1855. 

194  H.  H.  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  xxiii,  423,  1888. 
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Great  numbers  out  of  employment,  stranded  without  a  ''grub- 
stake" to  start  for  themselves,  hung  around  the  chief  mining  camps 
waiting  for  a  change  of  fortune  or  for  any  excitement  that  might  turn 
up.  Some  rallied  again  and  again  and  sought  new  diggings,  others 
went  into  a  cataleptic  state,  a  living  death.  Hardships  were  great ;  the 
death  rate  was  high,  thousands  dying  of  privation;  there  was  no 
cheering  presence  of  women^'-^^  when  hope  was  gone ;  the  percentage 
of  insanity^^^  was  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the  world;  multitudes 
sought  suicide;  what  wonder  then  that  some  became  desperadoes? 

CHARACTER  OF  HOSTILITIES 

Alongside  of  such  a  society,  the  Indians'  chances  in  the  struggle 

for  existence  were  decidedly  unfavorable  and  they  rapidly  decreased 

in  numbers  throughout  the  state.     The  California  Indian  has  almost 

universally  been  characterized  by  every  writer  of  unprejudiced  mind 

as  being  the  most  docile  and  harmless  of  creatures.    He  made  but  little 

resistance,  yet  was  frequently  killed  for  the  most  trivial  of  causes. 

As  a  newspaper  editorial  of  the  mining  days  states  i^^"^ 

A  hor^e  is  stolen  or  lost — a  traveler  disappears  or  is  found  slain  by  the  road- 
side; the  Indians  are  at  once  accused  as  the  robbers  or  murderers.  Execution 
follows  quickly  upon  suspicion.  No  proofs  are  sought  for,  no  trial  is  dreamed 
of.  There  are  certain  rude  and  turbulent  characters,  among  all  frontier  popu- 
lations, who  delight  in  violence;  to  such  men  the  hasty  foray  upon  an  Indian 
camp,  and  the  merciless  slaughter  of  its  inmates,  afford  unspeakable  pleasure. 

In  most  cases  where  an  Indian  or  even  a  dozen  were  killed,  there 
were  no  serious  consequences  in  the  way  of  revenge,  as  was  the  case 
with  more  vigorous  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
matter  of  revenge  the  following  comments  by  the  New  York  Times 
are  of  interest  :^^^ 

The  country  is  perfectly  wild  .  .  .  and,  with  the  well  known  injustice  of  the 
miner  tOAvards  anything  of  the  genus  Indian  or  Chinaman,  and  their  f  oolhardiness, 
they  will  get  up  a  series  of  little  amusements  in  the  way  of  pistoling  and  scalping. 


195  For  some  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  several  of  the  mining  counties 
had  less  than  two  per  cent  females  in  the  white  population;  in  1852  Trinity  county 
(comprising  all  the  present  area  of  Trinity  county  and  in  addition  that  part  of 
Humboldt  county  lying  south  of  a  line  passing  through  the  mouth  of  Mad  river), 
had  23  females  in  a  white  population  of  1,764.  See  appendix  to  U.  S.  Census  of 
1850,  page  969. 

196  In  1858  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Stockton  Insane 
Asylum  reported  through  Dr.  A.  W.  Taliaferro:  *'We  believe  the  causes  of  it 
operate  more  strongly  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. ' '  See  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  Feb.  22,  1858. 

197  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Dec.  14,  1859. 

198  New  York  Times,  July  or  August,  1858,  copied  by  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
May  9,  1859. 
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quite  edifying.  It  is  the  custom  of  miners  generally  to  shoot  an  Indian  as  he 
would  a  dog;  and  it  is  considered  a  very  good  joke  to  shoot  at  one  at  long  shot, 
to  see  him  jump  as  the  fatal  bullet  pierces  his  heart.  And  when,  in  the  spirit 
of  retaliation,  some  poor  hunted  relative  watches  his  opportunity,  and  attacks  a 
straggling  white  man,  the  papers  at  once  teem  with  long  accounts  of  Indian 
outrages. 

Not  only  was  there  the  occasional  killing  of  small  numbers 
of  Indians,  but  between  1850  and  1873  a  considerable  number  of 
slaughters,  either  by  state  troops  or  by  unauthorized  "volunteer  com- 
panies," occurred  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  dignified  by  the  term  of 
"Indian  wars."  In  1854  Congress  passed  an  act^®^  appropriating 
$924,259.65  to  reimburse  the  State  of  California  for  the  alleged  "ex- 
pense incurred  and  now  actually  paid,  by  the  State  of  California,  in 
the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  within  the  said  State,  prior  to" 
January  1,  1854.  Again  in  1861  another  act^^^  appropriated  $400,000 
to  quiet  the  claims  for  nine  "Indian  wars"  conducted  in  California 
during  the  years  1854  to  1859.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate 
the  character  of  these  wars.  In  1859,  in  the  vicinity  of  Round  Valley 
reservation,  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Humboldt  bay,  a  campaign 
was  conducted  under  the  command  of  W.  S.  Jarboe  from  whose  report 
to  the  governor  we  take  the  following  extract  :^°^ 

On  the  16th  day  of  September,  in  Eden  valley,  I  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  State  of  California  twenty  men  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  rifles  and  pistols.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Indians  had  killed  nineteen  settlers  and  about  six  hundred  head  of  stock . . .  and 
were  daily  committing  their  depredations.  ...  On  the  night  of  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, they  came  to  Eden  Valley  and  drove  off  some  cattle;  I  followed  and  fought 
them  with  a  detachment  of  ten  men;  and  from  the  same  date  to  the  24th  of 
January,  I  fought  them  twenty-three  times,  killed  283  warriors,  the  number  of 
wounded  was  not  known,  took  292  prisoners,  sent  them  to  the  Reservation.  In 
the  several  engagements,  I  had  four  men  severely  wounded,  as  well  as  myself. 

The  figures  here  given  of  the  number  of  Indians  killed  and  cap- 
tured are  only  for  that  period  of  time  when  the  company  was  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  state.  For  a  much  longer  time  previously, 
parties  of  armed  men  were  engaged  in  attacking  Indians  camps,  and 


199  U.  S.  Statutes,  x,  33  Cong.  1  sess.,  chap.  267,  approved  Aug.  5,  1854.  The 
total  expense  of  these  wars  previous  to  1854  was  claimed  to  be  $1,194,000,  but  in 
1860  the  governor  showed  that  the  real  expense  was  not  much  over  $100,000.  See 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Feb.  24,  1860. 

200  u.  S.  Statutes  xii,  36  Cong.  2  sess.,  chap.  71,  approved  Mar.  2,  1861.  See 
also  chap.  70  for  an  appropriation  of  a  like  sum  for  wars  of  a  similar  nature  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

201  Letter  of  W.  S.  Jarboe  to  the  governor,  submitted  by  him  to  the  legislature 
on  Feb.  21,  1860.  An  extract  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Feb. 
24.  1860.  The  original,  if  published  by  the  legislature,  was  not  located  by  the 
writer. 
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it  was  only  when  they  had  proven  themselves  to  be  "men  possessing 

the  requisite   qualifications"   that  they  got  their   commission,   or  it 

might  better  be  called  license,  from  the  state.     A  newspaper  of  the 

time  comments  on  this  report  of  Jarboe  as  follows  :^°^ 

He  fought  the  Indians  23  times!  Deliberate,  cowardly,  brutal  massacre  of 
defenceless  men,  women  and  children  he  calls  fighting!  He  killed  nearly  300  of 
these  poor  people.  The  pretext  upon  which  these  butcheries  were  perpetrated  is 
that  19  settlers  had  been  killed  and  600  head  of  stock  stolen.  Now,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Major  Johnsonsos  and  Lieut.  Dillon204  that  not  one  Avhite  settler 
had  lost  his  life  in  that  region  at  the  hands  of  Indians  during  the  past  year — 
except  a  person  who  was  killed  in  revenge  for  outraging  an  Indian  woman.  In 
fact,  all  these  tales  of  Indian  hostilities,  when  sifted,  are  proved  to  be  arrant 
fabrications.  .  .  .  Jarboe  reports  the  total  expense  of  his  expeditions  at  $11,143 — 
which  is  the  smallest  amount  of  blood-money  we  ever  heard  demanded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  murders  committed.  In  the  slaughter  of  this  hecatomb  of  victims,  it 
is  said  that  five  of  the  butchers  were  severely  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  Jarboe 
himself.  He  has  been  in  Sacramento  nearly  all  winter,  and  his  wounds  have 
never  before  been  heard  of. 

A  similar  war  of  extermination  against  the  Pit  River  Indians  took 
place  in  1859.  Here,  where  the  Indians  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  ''courageous,  ferocious,  resourceful"  savages  of  California, 
about  200  were  killed  of  all  ages  and  sexes  and  1200  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  to  the  American  side  was:  ''killed  none,  wounded  2,"  which 
in  itself  shows  the  desperate  character  of  the  fighting,  especially  when 
we  are  told  that  the  wounded  would  recover. -°^ 

Besides  the  campaigns  authorized  by  the  state,  volunteer  com- 
panies were  frequently  raised  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sally  on 
some  Indian  village.  Then,  if  more  serious  troubles  arose,  a  town 
would  have  a  mass  meeting  and  raise  a  company  to  be  kept  in  the 
field  sometimes  for  months,  supported  either  by  private  subscription 
or  by  a  special  tax,  always  with  the  hope  that  the  state  would  event- 
ually muster  the  company  into  its  service  and  reimburse  for  the 
outlay.  A  common  practice  of  these  companies  was  to  make  a  day- 
break attack  on  some  Indian  rancheria  and  kill  all  its  inmates  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  unless  perchance  they  spared  one  or  two  of  the 
younger  females  of  pleasing  appearance  to  take  along  with  them. 

Often  a  few  men  followed  these  companies  for  the  special  purpose 
of  taking  possession  of  young  women  or  children  whose  parents  were 


202  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Feb.  24,  1860. 

203  Maj.  Edward  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  Letter  of  Aug.  21,  1859,  to  Maj.  W.  W. 
Mackall,  U.  S.  A.,  published  in  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Jan.  30,  1860. 

204  Lieut.  Edward  Dillon,  U.  S.  A.,  Eeport  of  Jan.  27,  1860,  published  in  Calif. 
Ass.  Jour.,  11  sess.,  p.  302. 

205  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Jan.  28,  1860. 
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slain,  and  selling  them  in  the  centers  of  population  either  for  immoral 
purposes  or  as  servants.  There  was  a  state  law  which  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  According  to  this  law  Indians 
could  be  made  apprentices  or  indentured  to  citizens  for  terms  of  ten 
to  fifteen  j^ears.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  for  the  good 
of  the  Indians  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  in  practice  it 
encouraged  the  kidnapping^^^  and  sanctioned  virtual  slavery  for  the 
young  and  able-bodied,  while  the  old  and  worn-out  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

An  illuminating  newspaper^^^  article  on  kidnapping  in  the  Mattole 
valley,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
shows  some  of  the  causes  contributing  toward  Indian  troubles : 

The  region  is  filled  at  this  season  with  American  hunters, .  .  .  many  of  the 
hunters  were  .  .  .  carrying  on  a  traffic  in  which  they  had  previously  been  engaged, 
to  wit:  kidnapping  Digger  children  and  selling  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  great  many  Indians  have  thus  been  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  these 
white  savages,  and  the  inhuman  practice  of  kidnapping  is  now  going  on  with 
the  steadiness  of  a  regular  system.  .  .  . 

Hundreds  of  lawless  white  men  [throughout  northern  California]  .  .  .  pitch 
their  camps  from  place  to  place  through  the  mountains,  and  make  their  money 
partly  by  hunting,  partly  by  stealing  cattle  and  laying  it  to  the  Indians,  and 
partly  by  the  system  of  kidnapping  above  alluded  to. 

Humboldt  county  had  its  full  share  of  hunters,  cattle  thieves, 
and  kidnappers,  and  several  campaigns,  similar  in  nature  to  the 
examples^°^  given,  were  conducted  in  the  Bald  Hills  during  the  years 
from  1858  to  1864.  These  led  to  the  undoing  of  the  Wiyot  Indians, 
but  before  we  proceed  to  show  how  this  result  came  about,  it  will  be 
well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  reservation  system  of  northern 
California. 

EESEEVATION  SYSTEM 

As  if  California  did  not  have  enough  troubles  of  her  own,  she  was 
in  addition  burdened  with  the  appointees  of  the  federal  government, 
whose  chief,  if  not  only  qualification  for  office  was  that  they  were  good 


206  E.  A.  Stevenson,  agent  Nome  Lackee  Reservation,  Eeport  July  31,  1856, 
34  Cong.  3  sess.,  serial  no.  893,  doc.  1,  p.  802;  J.  W.  Denver,  com'r  Ind.  aff., 
Report,  Nov.  30,  1957,  35  Cong.  1  sess.,  serial  no.  919,  doc.  11,  p.  298;  G.  M.  Han- 
son, supt.  Ind.  Aff.  N.  Cal.,  Report,  July  15,  1861,  37  Cong.  2  sess.,  serial  no.  1117, 
doc.  1,  pp.  757,  759;  G.  M.  Hanson,  Report,  Dec.  31,  1861,  37  Cong.  3  sess.,  serial 
no.  1157,  doc.  1,  p.  459. 

207  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  July  23,  1857,  copying  Sacramento  Bee. 

208  H.  H.  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  xxiv,  477,  1890,  says  that  California  ''cannot 
grace  her  annals  with  a  single  Indian  war  bordering  on  respectability.  It  can 
boast,  however,  a  hundred  or  two  of  as  brutal  butcherings,  on  the  part  of  our 
honest  miners  and  brave  pioneers,  as  any  area  of  equal  extent  in  our  republic." 
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campaigners  at  election  time.  To  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
conditions  in  northwestern  California,  there  were  five  reservations 
established  previous  to  1860.  Scott  River  reservation,  founded  in 
1851  about  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Humboldt  bay,  was  abandoned 
in  a  year  or  two.  Klamath  River  reservation,  forty  miles  north  of 
the  bay,  was  perhaps  as  well  managed  as  any  in  the  state,  or  perhaps 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  agents  was  not  so  easily  noticed,  there 
being  plenty  of  food  in  the  river  to  which  the  Indians  could  help 
themselves.  Three  other  reservations,  Mendocino  Coast,  Round  Val- 
ley, and  Nome  Lackee  were  established  to  the  south  and  southeast  at 
distances  varying  from  seventy  to  ninety  miles  from  Humboldt  bay. 

More  or  less  futile  attempts  were  made  to  gather  the  Indians  onto 
these  reservations.  Most  of  them  found  the  kind  of  "civilization" 
introduced  by  the  reservations  an  unendurable  one.  Hence  they  were 
continually  running  off  and  returning  to  their  old  homes  at  every 
opportunity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reservations  were  little  better  than  pest- 
houses,  as  a  few  quotations  will  show.    A  newspaper  of  1856  says:^°^ 

Some  of  the  agents,  and  nearly  all  of  the  employees,  we  are  informed,  on  one 
of  these  reservations  at  least,  are  daily  and  nightly  engaged  in  kidnapping  the 
younger  portion  of  the  females,  for  the  vilest  of  purposes.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  defenceless  Diggers  are  prostituted  before  the  very  eyes  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  by  these  civilized  monsters,  and  they  dare  not  resent  the 
insult,  or  even  complain  of  the  hideous  outrage. 

It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  know  to  which  of  the  reservations  the 
above  refers,  since  all  reservations  were  very  much  alike.  The  pro- 
gressive result  of  such  conduct  is  shown  by  a  report  of  a  military 
officer^^^  in  1859,  who  has  this  to  say  about  Round  Valley  reservation : 

A  war  of  extermination  is  being  vigorously  waged  by  the  citizens  of  Eound 
and  Eden  valleys  and  a  company  of  men,  under  one  Jarboe,  from  Eussian  river, 
against  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country  adjacent. . . .  Col.  Henley  [ex-superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  California]   approved  of  their  course,  and  defends 

the  acts  of  Jarboe  and  party We  believe  it  to  be  the  settled  determination 

of  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  exterminate  the  Indians;  and  I  see  no  way  of 
preventing  it.  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  them  on  the  Eeservation,  and  several 
hundred  are  now  there — but  they  doubtless  have  a  great  aversion  to  coming  in, 
doubtless  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mortality  at  this  time  prevailing  among 
them;  some  eight  or  ten  per  day  having  died,  some  days  previous  to  my  leaving  the 
valley.  This  mortality  is  attributed  to  a  change  of  diet,  scarcity  of  food,  and 
the  great  prevalence  of  syphilitic  diseases  among  them. 

209  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Sept.   13,  1856,  quoting  the   California  American. 

210  Maj.  Edward  Johnson,  op.  cit. 
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In  1861  Round  Valley  is  reported  to  have  perhaps  fifty  white  men 
but  only  three  white  women. -^^  No  self  respecting  Indian  though  a 
"savage"  cared  for  such  society  as  his  wife  and  daughters  were  com- 
pelled to  associate  with. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Indian  found  difficulty  enough  in  provid- 
ing food  under  changed  conditions  for  himself  and  family,  without 
contributing  his  time  to  help  support  a  system  from  which  he  derived 
but  little  benefit.  During  the  two  or  three  years  of  their  existence 
previous  to  June  30,  1858,  the  three  reservations,  Mendocino  Coast, 
Round  Valley,  and  Nome  Lackee  dissipated  a  total  of  over  $250,000, 
about  two-fifths  going  direct  as  salaries  to  the  agents  and  the  numer- 
ous white  employees,  while  most  of  the  remaining  three-fifths  went 
through  various  indirect  channels  to  the  same  goal.^^^  Here  are 
some  of  the  processes  by  which  public  property  changed  to  private 
property : 

Cattle. — In  founding  the  reservations,  which  are  at  first  not  surveyed,  the 
agents  bring  some  ''civilized  Indians"  to  help  control  ''wild  Indians"  and 
show  them  how  to  work.  Cattle  are  brought  in  at  the  same  time  at  public 
expense.  The  agents,  government  employees,  and  their  friends  next  take  up 
claims  in  their  own  names  alongside,  or  even  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation, 
designating  them  as  "overflow  and  swamp  lands"  and  thus  acquiring  in  some 
cases  one  thousand  acres  to  a  claim.213  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
cattle  feed  upon  the  publicly  owned  reservation  during  the  time  that  they  are 
being  counted  for  the  annual  report  but  at  all  other  times  they  feed  upon  the 
privately  owned  "overflow  and  swamp  lands"  and  are  considered  as  privately 
owned  animals.  In  one  case  where  the  Indians  are  reduced  to  starvation  and  help 
themselves  to  a  few  of  these  cattle,  the  agent  and  government  employees  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Indians  decide  that  an  example  must  be  made, 
and  so  shoot  fourteen  in  one  day,2i4  and  then  find  it  convenient  to  discover  in  the 
nick  of  time  that  they  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  all  the  "settlers"  in 
the  valley. 

Crops. — At  the  time  of  greatest  prosperity  these  three  reservations  report  some 
2,000   acres  under  cultivation  producing  27,000   bushels   of   grain,  potatoes,   etc. 


211  G.  M.  Hanson,  Report  of  July  15,  1861,  op.  cit.,  p.  758. 

212  Round  Valley  reservation  from  the  time  of  foundation  in  1856  to  July  1, 
1858,  expended  $34,000.  The  first  white  "settlers"  entered  the  valley  at  the  time 
the  reservation  Avas  founded  and  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  while  drawing 
salaries  from  the  government,  their  improvements  upon  "their  own  land"  were 
valued  at  $25,000  to  $30,000.  See  Report  of  Agent  S.  P.  Storms  dated  Aug.  14, 
1858,  35  Cong.  2  sess.,  serial  no.  974,  doc.  1,  pp.  658-59.  Mendocino  reservation 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  expended  $50,858  and  Nome  Lackee  for  the 
same  year  about  the  same  amount  or  from  the  time  of  foundation  in  1855  to  1858 
a  total  of  about  $125,000.  See  Report  of  Special  Agent  G.  Bailey  dated  Nov.  4, 
1858,  35  Cong.  2  sess.,  serial  no.  974,  doc.  1,  pp.  650-53.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Works, 
XXIV,  942,  1890,  says  that  the  reservations  of  California,  presumably  during  the 
years  1853  to  1858,  had  expended  a  total  of  $1,170,000. 

213  G.  M.  Hanson,  Report  of  July  15,  1861,  op.  cit.,  p.  758. 

214  Tehama  Gazette,  Dee.  4,  1858,  copied  by  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Dec.  8, 
1858. 
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Eations  are  issued  to  the  white  overseers  and  to  such  of  the  Indians  as  are 
actually  engaged  in  work  upon  the  reservations.  The  number  of  Indians  upon 
these  reservations  is  reported  to  be  some  five  or  six  thousands,  with  others  in  the 
vicinity  making  the  reservations  their  .headquarters ;  but  whenever  a  visitor  comes, 
all  but  a  few  hundred  happen  to  be  at  the  time  out  on  the  hills  gathering  stores 
of  acorns,  seeds,  and  berries.  Needless  to  say,  the  crops  are  put  to  a  good  use 
by  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  they  are  raised.  In  case  of  a  failure  in  the 
crop,  or  destruction  by  settlers'  cattle,  ''the  cheapest  and  best  feed  that  could 
be  got  would  be  shorts  "215  (that  is,  wheat  bran  fit  only  for  cattle  feed)  brought 
over  the  mountains  from  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Improvements. — As  government  funds  become  available,  they  are  expended 
in  the  building  of  cattle  corrals,  barns,  hog-sheds,  store-houses,  dams,  aqueducts, 
grist-mills,  and  other  improvements.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  reservation  is 
surveyed,  most  of  these  improvements  as  well  as  the  growing  crops  and  the  cattle, 
are  found  to  be  outside  the  limits  of  the  reservation  upon  lands  acquired  by  the 
'  *  settlers ' '  as  overflow  and  swamp  lands,  under  school  warrants  and  in  other 
ways.  Then  it  is  that  either  the  whole  reservation  is  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment or  that  the  ' '  settlers ' '  are  bought  out  for  what  the  settlers  think  the 
improvements  are  worth. 

The  reservation  system  in  California  was  at  its  worst  during  the 
administration  of  T.  J.  Henley  (July  26,  1854,  to  June  3,  1859)  and 
for  some  years  following  his  term  of  office.  Mismanagement  was  soon 
apparent, 2^^  though  it  required  investigations  by  several  special  agents 
before  he  was  ousted,  while  some  of  the  worst  of  his  appointees 
continued  in  office  until  the  summer  of  1861.  The  following  quota- 
tions taken  from  the  reports  of  J.  R.  Browne, -^^  special  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  show  to  what  extremes  the  government 
appointees  would  go.  Speaking  first  of  Nome  Lackee  reservation, 
Browne  says : 

Most  of  the  Indians  have  left  it,  and  now .  . .  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  to 
be  seen  within  several  miles  of  headquarters.  No  evidence  of  the  results  of 
attention,  labor  or  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is  anywhere  manifest.  When 
it  is  considered  that  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  on 
this  reservation  during  the  past  year  .  .  .  the  result  is  very  discouraging.  .  .  . 

The  condition  of  affairs  at  Nome  Cult  [Round  Valley]  is  even  more  discour- 
aging than  at  Nome  Lackee.  The  former  employes,  some  of  whom  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  Indian  farms,  on  claims  purchased  by  them  while  in  public 
employ,  refuse  to  remove,  and  defy  the  new  overseer  to  dispossess  them.  Insub- 
ordination amongst  the  Indians  is  instigated,  the  fences  are  broken  down,  the 
cattle  and  hogs  driven  in  on  the  crops,  and  all  authority  put  at  defiance.     The 


215  G.  M.  Hanson,  Report  of  Oct.  10,  1862,  37  Cong.  3  sess.,  serial  no.  1157, 
doc.  1,  p.  456. 

216  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Sept.  13,  1856,  and  various  other  newspapers  of 
the  state  at  that  time. 

217  J.  R.  Browne,  reports  dated  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  18,  1859,  36  Cong.  1  sess., 
serial  no.  1033,  doc.  46,  pp.  14-16,  18-20.  For  other  descriptions  of  the  reserva- 
tion system  in  California  see  J.  R.  Browne,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1861, 
reprinted  in  W.  W.  Beach,  Indian  Miscellany  (Albany,  J.  Munsell,  1877),  pp. 
303-322. 
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official  notices  issued  bv  the  superinteudeut .  .  .  are  treated  witli  contempt  and 
derision.  Nothing  short  of  military  force  can  restrain  the  settlers  from  these 
outrages 

Many  Indians  have  been  killed  by  private  companies  during  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  and  a  man  named  Jarboe  now  holds  a  commission  from  the  governor 
of  the  State,  in  virtue  of  which  he  has  raised  a  company,  and  has  been  engaged 
for  some  months  past  in  a  cruel  and  relentless  pursuit  of  the  Indians  in  this 
vicinity,  slaughtering  . .  .  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  ...  I  would  earnestly  im- 
press upon  the  department  the  miserable  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  Indians  of 
this  State.  In  the  history  of  Indian  races  I  have  seen  nothing  so  cruel  and 
relentless  as  the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  people  by  the  authorities  constituted 
by  law  for  their  protection.  Instead  of  receiving  aid  and  succor,  they  have  been 
starved  and  driven  away  from  the  reservations,  and  then  followed  into  their 
remote  hiding  places,  where  they  sought  to  die  in  peace,  and  cruelly  slaughtered, 
till  but  a  few  are  left,  and  that  few  without  hope.  .  .  . 

The  debts  of  the  past  year  are  so  complicated  with  private  accounts,  that  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  say  what  bills  ought  to  be  paid,  and  what  rejected.  ...  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  service,  as  now  con- 
ducted, are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  appropriation.  .  .  .  Another  confused 
state  of  affairs  will  be  the  result,  and  a  call  will  be  necessary  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  amounting  probably  to  $50,000.  .  .  . 

In  April,  1858,  I  forwarded  charges  of  fraud  and  malfeasance  against  the  late 
superintendent,  T.  J.  Henley,  and  transmitted  additional  charges  and  proofs  by 
nearly  every  succeeding  mail  during  that  year. . .  .  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Henly  con- 
tinued to  act  in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  up  to  June  3,  1859,  fourteen 
months  after  the  original  charges  were  preferred,  and  nearly  a  year  after  they 
were  proved.  The  agents,  sub-agents,  and  employes,  whose  testimony  presented 
the  best  evidence  of  their  unfitness  for  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,  continued  to 
act  in  their  respective  capacities,  and  no  change  took  place  except  a  limitation 
of  the  number  of  employes  on  the  31st  of  December,  1858.  No  remittance  to  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  reservations,  or  the  wages  of  the  discharged  employes, 
was  received  from  May,  1858,  till  August,  1859,  during  which  period  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  check  upon  the  expenditures  beyond  the  discretion  of  the  late 
superintendent  and  the  agents,  and  the  power  of  final  approval  vested  in  the 
department.  The  great  evils  experienced  from  this  condition  of  affairs  were: 
the  enhanced  price  of  articles  purchased  on  credit .  .  . ;  the  discontent  of  the  dis- 
charged employes,  who  had  acquired  some  influence  over  the  Indians;  and  the 
popular  clamor  throughout  the  State  against  what  was  regarded  as  unreasonable 
and  unjustifiable  neglect  of  the  public  interests. 

NotAvithstanding  the  reduced  number  of  employes  since  December  31,  1851, 
the  agents  and  sub-agents  have  encumbered  the  service  with  debts,  of  which  they 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  a  correct  account.  . .  .  They  have  kept 
running  accounts  at  stores,  and  no  books  or  accounts  to  show  the  articles  pur- 
chased or  the  prices  agreed  upon ;  . . .  they  have  suffered  the  reservations  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay  wholly  at  variance  with  the  published  reports 
of  their  prosperity.  The  property  returns  and  abstracts  of  issues  show  that  the 
amount  of  property  accounted  for  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  which  should  be  on 
hand.  .  .  .  No  adequate  return  of  the  large  bands  of  cattle,  for  which  vouchers  have 
been  transmitted,  has  been  made ;  and  the  agents  and  sub-agents  have  failed 
to  show  what  became  of  them.  The  independent  treasury  act  has  been  violated, 
...  in  the  transmission  of  fraudulent  vouchers ;  .  .  .  The,  reservations  have  been 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  the  Indians  have  been 
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slaughtered  in  consequence  of  alleged  depredations  upon  private  property  belong- 
ing to  officers  of  the  superintendency. ...  I  am  confident  that  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  new  superintendent,  under  such  a  complication  of  affairs,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  Either  an  entirely  new  regime  must  be  established,  or 
he  will  be  hopelessly  involved  in  trouble,  and  compelled  ...  to  resign. 

By  his   original  instructions,  he  was   required   to   ascertain   the   outstanding 
indebtedness,  and  forward  all  claims. . . .  While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this 

inquiry,  a  remittance  of  $80,000  was  made  to  the  agents But  they  have  failed 

to  furnish  him  with  an  intelligible  account  of  the  particular  disbursement  made; 
and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  bills  have  been  paid  and  what  remain  to  be 
paid. ...  In  San  Francisco  alone  it  is  estimated  that  $13,000  is  due  for  purchases 

made    by    the    late    superintendent But    the    superintendent    cannot    ascertain 

whether  the  goods  so  purchased  ever  went  to  the  reservations,  or  what  portion  of 

them  were  for  public  or  private  purposes Mr.  McDuffie   [the  superintendent] 

seems  desirous  of  performing  his  duty. . . .  The  department  has  refused  its  assent 
to  any  removals  which  he  has  recommended . . .  without  a  statement  of  reasons. 
He  can  give  no  reasons  without  incurring  the  personal  hostility  of  men  who  have 
acquired  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  they  can,  if  so  inclined, 
exercise  to  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  service. . . . 


TEOUBLES  IN  THE  BALD  HILLS 

We  will  now  speak  of  some  of  the  relations  of  the  whites  to  the 
Indians  of  Athapascan  stock  living  immediately  to  the  east  and  south 
of  the  Wiyot  territory.  Of  these  Indians  the  Chilula  were  among  the 
first  to  come  in  contact  with  miners  and  pack-trains,  as  the  trails  to 
the  mines  ran  through  their  territory.  Redick  McKee,^^^  Indian 
commissioner,  learned  in  1851  from  these  ''gentlemen"  from  the 
mines  that : 

The  Trinity,  Eedwood,2i9  and  Klamath  bands  are  a  brave,  warlike  people  . . . 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  parties  less  than  eight  or  ten  in  number  to  travel  through 
the  country ;  . . .  that  mules  are  stolen  from  the  pack-trains,  and  the  drivers  mur- 
dered and  robbed  when  returning,  a  short  distance  from  the  party.  In  return  the 
packers  shoot  Indians  at  every  opportunity,  killing  innocent  persons  more  fre- 
quently than  the  guilty.  The  whites  are  very  much  exasperated  against  the 
Indians. 

As  for  this  charge  against  the  Indians,  it  may  or  may  not  be  in 
part  the  truth,  for  all  reports  of  the  mountain  Indians  are  consistent 
in  describing  them  as  having  more  spirit  than  the  lowland  Indians, 
about  Humboldt  bay.  However,  great  allowances  have  to  be  made 
for  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  Argonauts  to  exaggerate  on  any  and 
every  subject.  The  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  and 
packers  took  frequent  occasion  to  let  the  Indians  know  that  they  were 


218  Kedick  McKee,  op.  cit.  (see  footnote  181  of  present  paper),  p.  154. 

219  In    quotations    from    early    sources    Eedwood    Indian    is    synouyiuous   with 
Chilula,  and  Humboldt  or  lowland  Indian  is  equivalent  to  Wiyot. 
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not  overdesirous  of  cultivating  friendly  relations,  we  need  not  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  believing.  Aside  from  an  occasional  Indian 
being  killed  b}^  the  whites,  and  the  annoyance  to  the  whites  caused  by 
petty  thievery  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  two  races  had  but  little 
effect  on  each  other  for  several  years,  so  far  as  the  hill  country  is 
concerned. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  was  the 
slaughter  of  game.  Game  was  at  first  everywhere  abundant,  but  it 
was  not  inexhaustible.  Hunters  often  shot  wantonly  just  to  satisfy 
their  propensity  for  destruction.  Thus  in  1859  in  Pit  River  valley^^^ 
''the  deer  killed  were  almost  innumerable.  One  gentleman,  a  John 
Longiey,  killed  five  hundred  since  the  commencement  of  winter ! . . . 
This  statement .  .  .  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  true,  and  is  fully 
vouched  for. ' '  After  such  a  use  of  firearms,  much  of  the  game  would 
be  scared  away  to  more  remote  regions,  and  Indians  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  what  was  left  to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow. 

In  reading  early  newspapers,  it  became  quite  apparent  to  the 
writer  that  Indian  depredations  were  particularly  apt  to  follow 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  unusual  successes  by  white  hunters.  For 
example,  in  1857  hunters  are  mentioned  as  being  very  numerous  in 
the  Mattole  vallej^  as  well  as  elsewhere,  while  in  1858  the  Indians  of 
Eel  river,  in  both  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties,  are  reported  as 
being  in  a  starving  condition  and  committing  depredations  on  settlers ' 
cattle.  In  the  same  way  the  great  success  of  the  salmon  fishing  in- 
dustry at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river  in  1858  and  1859  undoubtedly  had 
an  effect  in  causing  a  shortage  in  the  food  supply  of  the  Indians  living 
on  the  tributaries  of  this  stream.  At  any  rate,  during  the  winter 
of  1858-1859  the  Indians  on  the  Bald  Hills  are  reported  as  being 
''entirely  starved  out,"  and  troubles  continued  in  that  quarter 
without  interruption  until  1864. 

Following  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  game  came  another  encroach- 
ment of  the  white  race.  The  custom  of  the  Indians  in  annually 
burning  the  grass  on  the  prairie  patches  to  the  east  of  the  redwood 
belt,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  supply  of  seeds  for  food,  had 
kept  down  the  growth  of  both  timber  and  chaparral,  so  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  American  he  found  ready  pasturage  for  his  cattle. 
By  November,  1857,  Humboldt  county  is  reported  to  have  6597  cattle 
besides  3995  horses,  mules,  and  hogs,^^^  while  in  1860,  according  to 


220  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  May  3,  1859,  copying  Shasta  Eepublican. 

221  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Nov.  23,  1857. 
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military  officers,^-^  there  were  in  the  Van  Duzen  river  region  within  a 
circle  of  twenty-five  miles  only  ten  or  twelve  whites  and  about  two 
thousand  cattle,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  not  guarded  or  herded. 
Some  of  the  cattle  ranged  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  where 
their  owners  lived.  There  was  thus  considerable  temptation  to  the 
starving  Indians  to  commit  depredations,  of  which  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  had  considerable  to  say.  Though  specific  details  are  not  very 
often  mentioned,  the  killing  of  one  or  two  cattle  was  enough  to  bring 
out  a  broadside  of  editorial  comment.  In  one  instance^^^  as  many 
as  five  cattle  and  one  mule  are  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  within 
three  miles  of  Hydesville. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  to  have  made  an  exhaustive  search  by 
any  means,  but  so  far  as  he  investigated  he  has  learned  of  only 
thirteen  white  men  being  killed  and  eight  wounded^^*  previous  to  the 
summer  of  1860  within  the  limits  of  the  accompanying  map,  plate  1, 
or  not  far  beyond  its  borders.  The  best  sources  of  information  would 
be  the  early  newspapers  of  Humboldt  county,  but  the  writer  not 
having  access  to  these,  has  searched  through  the  files  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  from  October,  1855,  to  February,  1861.  This  paper 
made  a  practice  of  reporting  quite  fully  and  impartially  all  Indian 
troubles  throughout  the  state,  and  is  often  a  better  source,  where 
accuracy  is  desired,  than  a  paper  published  nearer  the  scene  of  action 
and,  consequently,  more  likely  to  appeal  to  local  prejudice.  The  list 
of  white  men  killed  or  wounded  by  Indians,  with  dates  and  circum- 
stances, is  as  follows: 

1852,  February.     McDermitt  and  Merrill  killed  in  revenge  near  site  bd  on  Van 

Duzen  river. 
1852,  in  the  fall,  two  Cooper  brothers  killed  at  the  head  of  Little  Yager  creek. 

1854,  September  18.     Arthur  Wigmore  killed  on  Eel  river  at  site  aq  in  a  quarrel 
over  a  squaw. 

1855,  March.    J.  W.  Cooper  wounded  at  Cooper's  Mills  on  Yager  creek. 

1856,  October.  Hempfield  wounded  in  ''battle"  at  the  head  of  Caiion  creek. 
1856,  October.     Charles  Hicks  killed  in  Bear  Eiver  mountains. 

1856,  November.     Man  at  Trinidad  killed  for  abusing  a  squaw. 

1857,  March.  Charles  Cook  and  James  Granger  killed  while  hunting  on  Mad  river. 
1857,  August.     Man  wounded  (?)  on  the  trail  beyond  Mad  river. 


222  Maj.  G.  J.  Eains,  commanding  at  Fort  Humboldt,  in  letters  published  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  May  24,  1860. 

223  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Mar.  28,  1860. 

224  A.  J.  Bledsoe,  Indian  Wars  of  the  Northwest  (San  Francisco,  Bacon, 
1885),  gives  the  names  of  several  other  men  who  were  wounded  during  engage- 
ments with  Indians  in  the  campaign  of  the  winter  of  1858-1859.  Because  com- 
petent testimony  in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  in  cases  of  Indian  depredations  has 
seriously  called  in  question  the  authenticity  of  this  work,  very  few  data  from  it, 
other  than  a  few  dates,  have  been  incorporated  in  this  paper. 


I 
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1858,  June  3.     Asa  Jordan  and  John  Mackey  wounded   (?)   on  Freshwater  creek. 
1858,  June  23.    W.  E.  Eoss  wounded  on  the  trail  near  Grouse  Creek  hill,  ten  miles 

east  of  Three  Cabins. 
1858,  July  16.     Orin  Stevens  killed  in  ''battle"  on  Grouse  creek. 
1858,  August  2.     Chauncy  Miller  killed  and  Winslett  wounded   in   "battle"   at 

Three  Creeks  eight  miles  northeast  of  Bald  mountain. 
1858,  August.     John  Mann,  while  asleep,  had  his  throat  cut  by  his  own  squaw 

because  he  had  killed  her  brother.     In  return  he  killed  her. 

1858,  September  14.     Paul  Boynton  killed  on  Boynton  Prairie. 

1859,  May  10.     J.  C.  Ellison  killed  in  ''battle"  on  Yager  creek. 

1860,  January.     Hitchcock  wounded  in  "battle"   on  the  North  fork  of  Yager 
creek. 

As  a  matter  of  course  a  ''punitive  expedition"  followed  every 
"outbreak"  of  the  Indians,  but  it  was  not  until  June,  1858,  when 
Ross,^-^  a  packer,  was  wounded  on  the  trail  at  the  head  of  Grouse 
creek,  that  we  have  a  very  extensive  campaign.  Though  the  Indians 
probably  had  a  grudge  against  Ross  only,  as  they  had  previously  made 
an  attempt  on  his  life  and  on  this  occasion  stood  and  watched  the 
white  party  care  for  the  wounded  man  without  making  any  attack 
upon  them,  yet  it  proved  a  sufficient  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  whites 
for  a  general  attack  upon  all  the  Indians  living  on  the  Bald  Hills, 
to  which  three  companies  of  volunteers  at  once  proceeded.  One  of 
these  divisions  was  repulsed  at  the  head  of  Grouse  creek  on  July  16 
with  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  other  divisions  took  up  positions  at 
laqua  Buttes  and  on  Redwood  creek  at  Bair.^^^ 

It  was  a  few  months  later,  when  Paul  Boynton  was  killed  within 
a  short  distance  of  his  own  home  and  apparently  without  cause  that 
the  state  commissioned  troops  to  the  number  of  ninety  men  under 
the  command  of  Adjutant-General  W.  C.  Kibbe,  Captain  I.  G.  Messic, 
Lieutenant  Prosser,  and  Lieutenant  Winslett.  These  troops  were  kept 
in  service  on  Redwood  creek,  upper  Mad  river,  and  in  the  Yager 
creek  and  Van  Duzen  river  country  from  October  15,  1858,  to  March 
31,  1859,  by  which  time  "above  one  hundred  Indians  had  been  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisoners.  "^^'^  The  difficulties  of 
the  campaign  and  the  hardships  of  the  Indians  were  increased  by  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  there  being  three  feet  of  snow  in  places 
on  the  hills  for  several  months,  while  it  was  so  cold  that  packer's 
mules  are  said  to  have  frozen  to  death. ^^^ 


225  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  June  28,  1858. 

226  7?) i(?.^  July  26,  1858.  It  is  presumed  by  the  writer  that  Pardee's  ranch, 
the  camping  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  is  the  same  as  that 
owned  later  by  Isaac  Minor  and  now  known  as  Bair. 

227  California  Assembly  Journal,  10  sess.,  1859,  p.  699. 

228  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Dec.  14,  1858,  April  25,  1859. 
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After  the  Indians  were  ''entirely  starved  out/'  those  who  were 
taken  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Mendocino  Coast  reservation,  where 
a  government  report  dated  November  4,  1858,  says  that  there  were 
already  722  Indians  with  a  crop  insufficient  to  feed  more  than  420 
Indians  for  ten  months.^^^  The  result  was  that  in  less  than  a  year 
most  of  the  Indians  from  the  Bald  Hills  were  back  in  their  old  ter- 
ritory,2^°  very  much  embittered  against  the  whites.  Yet  the  marvel  is 
that  we  can  find  no  record  of  more  than  one  man  being  killed  and 
one  slightly  w^ounded  in  the  region  under  consideration  during  the 
years  1859  and  1860. 

As  to  the  extent  of  depredations  on  stock,  it  was  doubtless  at  first 
much  overestimated,  because  in  May,  1859,  we  have  the  statement  of 
a  local  paper,^^^  which  has  never  been  charged  with  unduly  favoring 
the  Indians,  that  "the  number  of  stock  killed  will  not  be  so  great  as 
was  anticipated.  The  owners  say  that  probably  fifty  head  will  cover 
all  the  losses"  in  the  Yager  creek  country. 

Among  the  Indians  taken  to  Mendocino  reservation  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  was  a  band  gathered  into  an  old  house  belonging  to  Isaac 
Minor^^^  on  Redwood  creek  under  a  false  pretense  that  a  council  and 
settlement  were  desired.  Here  eighty-four  young  men  were  shut  in, 
chained  two  and  two  to  a  rope,  and  rushed  to  the  reservation  along 
with  their  women  and  children  and  the  older  men.  Here  they  were 
half  starved  for  four  or  five  months,  when  they  returned  and  camped 
near  Minor's  place.  Then,  about  January,  1860,  depredations  being 
reported  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  above,  a  volunteer  companj-  led  by 
Jim  Brown  went  to  punish  the  Indians.  Stopping  at  Minor's  to  feed 
their  horses,  they  found  the  well  behaved  Indians  camped  in  his  field 
and  killed  seven  or  eight  non-combatants,  while  the  young  men 
escaped.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  band  of  fifty-one,  which, 
finally  driven  to  desperation,  killed  or  drove  out  all  the  settlers  on 
the  Bald  Hills  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861  and  continued  to 


229  G.  Bailey,  spec,  agent  Dept.  Interior,  Eeport  of  Nov.  4,  1858,  35  Cong. 
2  sess.,  serial  no.  974,  doc.  1,  p.  653. 

230  J.  Y.  McDuffie,  supt.  Ind.  Aff.  N.  Cal.,  reported  Sept.  4,  1859,  that  there 
were  not  over  five  hundred  Indians  resident  at  Mendocino  reservation,  36  Cong. 
1  sess.,  serial  no.  1033,  doc.  46,  p.  7.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13, 
1860,  says  that  350  of  the  Indians  taken  from  the  Bald  Hills  to  Mendocino  the 
previous  season  had  returned  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 

231  Humboldt  Times,  May  21,  1859,  copied  by  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  May  26, 
1859. 

232  Isaac  Minor  in  a  manuscript  in  his  own  possession,  which  is  a  stenographic 
record  of  testimony  before  Commissioner  H.  L.  Ford,  Court  of  Claims,  at  Eureka, 
1893:  Indian  Depredation  no.  1,032  Isaac  Minor,  plaintiff,  v.  U.  S.  and  Eedwood 
and  Hoopa  tribes,  defendants. 
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burn  buildings  and  do  all  the  mischief  possible  over  an  area  forty 
miles  square,  finally  burning  Bates'  hotel  at  Blue  Lake,  killing  several 
persons  there,  and  otherwise  threatening  the  settlements  at  the  head 
of  Humboldt  bay,  until  they  were  tracked  to  Little  river.  Here,  on 
August  24,  1862,  all  but  two  were  surprised  and  killed  while  bathing. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1859,  a  small  company  of  United 
States  troops  under  Lieutenant  Collins  were  stationed  at  Bair  on 
Kedwood  creek  and  another  under  Captain  Lovell  near  Yager  creek. 
A  few  cattle  being  killed  in  spite  of  their  presence,  the  citizens  of 
Hydesville  on  February  4,  1860,  held  a  mass  meeting  and  organ- 
ized a  company  of  fifty-five  under  the  command  of  Captain  Seaman 
Wright.-^^  This  company  was  composed  in  part  of  Eel  river  settlers 
and  in  part  of  a  class  of  persons  "having  neither  home  nor  kindred." 
They  ranged  the  Yager  hills  for  some  weeks,  killing  every  Indian 
they  could  find.  Like  numerous  other  volunteer  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia, their  desire  was  not  merely  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  cattle-owning  citizens,  but  more  especially  to  be  of  service  to 
the  politicians,  thus  hoping  to  secure  for  themselves  a  commission 
from  the  governor.  They  killed  a  considerable  number  of  Indians, 
but  only  a  fraction  of  the  three  thousand  of  Athapascan  stock  who 
were  then  supposed  to  live  within  the  drainage  area  of  Eel  river. 
However,  they  did  succeed  in  stirring  up  new  enmity  between  the 
Indians  and  whites  which  lasted  until  the  Indians  were  nearly 
exterminated. 

Campaigns  by  volunteer  companies,  state  troops,  and  federal 
troops  continued  for  several  years  against  the  Bald  Hills  Indians. 
Prisoners  were  taken  to  the  reservations  and  starved  and  abused  until 
they  returned  to  their  native  haunts,  only  to  be  chased  off  again  to 
some  reservation  in  a  fresh  campaign. 

Properly  speaking,  there  never  was  a  state  of  war  on  the  Bald 
Hills.  There  were  on  the  one  hand  irresponsible  whites — drunkards 
and  gamblers  looking  for  excitement,  propertyless  and  with  nothing 
to  lose,  but  with  a  chance  of  getting  rations  for  nothing — whom  the 
better  element  could  not  control;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
small  class  of  bad  Indians  whom  the  great  majority  of  friendly 
Indians  could  not  restrain.  T.  M.  Brown,^^*  sheriff  of  Klamath  and 
Humboldt   counties   for   about   forty   years,   who   knew   the   Indians 


233  These  figures  and  the  date  are  taken  from  A.  J.  Bledsoe,  op.  cit.,  p.  299. 

234  T.  M.  Brown  (sheriff  of  Klamath  county  1861-1874  and  after  consolida- 
tion of  counties,  sheriff  of  Humboldt  county  1879-1906),  testimony  before  Court 
of  Claims,  case  of  Isaac  Minor,  etc.     See  footnote  232. 
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thoroughly  and  earned  the  universal  respect  of  Indians  and  whites 
alike,  testifies  that  the  marauding  Indian  bands  contained  as  low 
as  four  and  as  high  as  eighteen  men.  All  of  the  mauweemas  or  head 
men  that  he  knew  were  friendly,  except  three  in  Hoopa  valley  and 
one  on  Redwood  creek.  The  friendly  chiefs  seemed  even  more  con- 
cerned in  keeping  the  peace  and  stopping  depredation  than  were  the 
whites. 

Over  against  the  record  of  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  we  have  the  report^^^  of  one  white  man  on  Van  Duzen  river 
who  boasted  of  having  killed  sixty  infants  with  his  own  hatchet  at 
the  different  slaughtering  grounds.  He  had  an  Indian  boy  working 
for  him  whose  family  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  his  place.  Being 
angered  because  the  boy  occasionally  visited  his  relatives,  he  went 
down  one  morning  and  slaughtered  the  family  of  about  six  persons, 
boy  and  all,  and  sent  the  bodies  of  the  victims  on  a  rude  raft  down 
the  river,  labeled  with  the  name  of  an  American  who  was  known  to 
be  opposed  to  indiscriminate  Indian  killing. 

One  of  the  neighbors  had  had  about  his  premises  for  the  preceding 
two  years  an  old  Indian  called  Yo-keel-le-bah  or  Ukillaboy  who  acted 
as  a  faithful  guardian  to  the  ranch  as  well  as  being  a  reliable  inter- 
preter and  aid  to  the  white  officials.  About  April  26,  1860,  the  old 
Indian,  feeling  perfectly  secure,  paid  the  vicious  white  man  a  friendly 
visit,  and  was  immediately  tied  up  and  shot  without  any  explanation. 

This  vicious  white  man  was  a  leader  and  model  of  a  certain  class 
of  settlers  on  Van  Duzen  and  Eel  rivers  known  as  the  "  thugs.  "^^^ 
These  thugs  not  only  went  about  the  country  attacking  Indian  villages 
at  early  dawn  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
but  they  threatened  and  terrorized^^^  their  more  peaceable  white 
neighbors.  They  had  the  sheriff,^^^  a  certain  influential  newspaper, 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  grand  jury^^^  on  their  side,  and 
became  so  bold  that  certain  of  their  number,  on  drunken  sprees  if 
not  at  other  times,  threatened  to  ''clean  out"  the  small  batch  of  fed- 
eral soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  Eel  river  in  answer  to  a  petition 
of  the  better  class  of  citizens  desiring  protection  for  both  themselves 
and  the  friendly  Indians. 


235  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Mar.  13,  June  1,  and  June  4,  1860. 

236  Ihid.,  Mar.  28,  June  1,  1860. 

237  ihid.,  June  1,  1860. 

238  Ihid.,  Mar.  13,  30,  1860.  Also  Maj.  G.  J.  Eains,  commanding  at  Fort  Hum- 
boldt, in  a  letter  to  Sheriff  Van  Ness  warning  ''a  certain  faction  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  assassins  in  this  county ' '  of  which  the  sheriff  is  charged  with 
being  the  spokesman.     Letter  published  in  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  May  24,  1860. 
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EAELY  AGGRESSIONS  AGAINST  THE  WIYOT 

After  the  character  of  the  whites  as  exhibited  in  their  conduct 
toward  Indians  in  general  is  noted,  it  will  appear  quite  remarkable 
that  onl}^  two  men,  Arthur  Wigmore  and  Charles  Hicks,  are  known 
to  have  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Wiyot  Indians.  The  Wiyot 
are  usually  considered  as  possessing  much  less  physical  vigor  and 
prowess  than  the  Indians  of  Athapascan  stock  living  in  the  mountains, 
and  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites. 
Whenever  the  presence  of  an  Indian  village  was  undesirable  to  the 
whites  the  Indians  were  required  to  move,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
larger  part  of  the  Indians  on  Humboldt  bay  were  concentrated  on 
Gunther  island  at  site  67,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  site  77,  and  at 
the  harbor  entrance,  site  112.  But  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians 
from  a  particular  place  was  usually  accomplished  at  the  hands  of 
lumbermen  and  others  of  the  rougher  element  among  the  whites,  they 
seem  to  have  showed  no  ill  feeling  toward  the  whites  in  general.  In 
fact  toward  most  of  the  whites  the  Wiyot  seem  to  have  had  nothing 
but  decidedly  amicable  relations.  Such  sentiments  as  they  may  have 
harbored  toward  the  particular  aggressors  they  feared  to  express. 

Eel  River  Murders  in  1852 

One  of  the  first  clashes  with  the  Eel  river  Wiyot  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  As  we  have  previously  mentioned,  the  two  lower 
Athapascan  villages  on  Eel  river  had  a  few  cases  of  intermarriage 
with  the  Wiyot.  When  a  Wiyot,  whose  son,  Charles  Shakespere,  is 
now  living  at  Indianola,  was  killed  by  an  irresponsible  white  man  on 
the  trail  near  where  Loleta  now  stands,  some  of  the  Indian's  relatives 
living  near  Scotia  thought  to  settle  the  score  by  killing  McDermitt 
and  Merrill,  who  lived  together  in  an  isolated  spot  near  the  mouth  of 
Van  Duzen  river.  As  soon  as  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  discovered 
a  few  weeks  later  and  the  report  reached  Humboldt  bay,  a  party  was 
fitted  out  with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  savages 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  when  that  life  happened  to  belong  to  a 
person  of  a  "superior  race."  The  following  quotation  taken  from 
a  letter  of  the  Indian  commissioner,  Redick  McKee,^^^  April  5,  1852, 
to  the  governor  of  California,  shows  what  happened : 


239  R.  McKee,  Correspondence  with  Governor  Bigler,  Calif.  Sen.  Jour.,  3  sess., 
appendix,  p.  712,  1852.  The  same  (with  a  misprint.  Eel  river  instead  of  Elk 
river),  is  also  found  in  reports  to  33  Cong.,  op.  oit.,  p.  310.  See  footnote  181  of 
present  paper. 
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It  appears  that,  some  time  in  February,  two  men  living  on  the  north  side  of 
Eel  Eiver,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Humboldt  [City],  in  a  retired, 
out-of-the-way  place,  were  murdered  and  their  house  robbed.  As  the  river  was 
unusually  high,  and  canoes  scarce,  the  fact  did  not  become  known  to  the  settlers 
of  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  several  weeks.  It  was  then  concluded,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  them;  and  meetings  were  immediately  held 
at  the  towns  on  the  bay,  and  parties  organized  to  hunt  up  and  punish  the  guilty; 
but  no  sooner  were  these  brave  warriors  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  and 
defend  the  country,  than  they  commenced  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  poor, 
defenceless,  and  wholly  unsuspecting  Indian  settlements  on  and  about  the  bay, 
near  Eureka  and  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  killing  several;  then  proceeding  out  to 
Eel  river,  renewed  the  work  of  death,  and  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  the  lives 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  naked  and  defenceless  natives,  without  finding  even  one  of 
those  generally  suspected  of  being  most  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  murder.  A 
week  or  two  later,  some  three  or  four  other  Indians  who  were  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  the  murder,  (if  committed  by  Indians  at  all,)  were  overtaken  on  Eel 
river,  and  summarily  shot  down.  A  gentleman  from  the  bay  informs  me  that  these 
rash,  cruel,  blood-thirsty  proceedings,  were  wholly  disapproved  by  many  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country;  but  they  could  not  arrest  them,  and  were  indeed  almost 
afraid  to  let  their  disapprobation  be  known. 

In  reality  there  were  only  three  persons  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  white  men,  a  young  Indian,  his  father,  and  an  uncle,  but  the 
members  of  the  expedition  displayed  no  fine  sense  of  discrimination 
by  making  an  investigation  and  then  punishing  those  responsible, 
neither  did  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  responsibility  lay  with 
the  Indian  village  nearest  to  the  home  of  McDermitt  and  ]\Ierrill. 
"What  they  did  was  to  consider  all  Indians  equally  guilty,  and  so  they 
attacked  the  first  villages  that  they  came  to,  namely,  site  77  at  the 
mouth  of  Elk  river  and  site  az  on  Eel  river.  Here  they  killed  many 
of  the  Indians  who  failed  to  escape  to  the  bushes.  Neither  of  these 
villages  had  the  least  thing  to  do  with  the  murder  of  the  settlers,  and 
to  save  themselves  from  further  trouble  their  inhabitants  guided  the 
whites,  some  time  later,  to  the  village  near  Scotia  where  at  least  the 
three  guilty  Indians  were  found  and  killed.  There  may  have  been 
more  killed,  but  the  Indian  informant  was  not  certain  on  this  point. 

'^ Squaw-m^en"  on  Eel  River  in  1854 
As  there  were  but  very  few  white  women  in  the  mining  counties 
during  early  years,  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  white  men  through- 
out the  state  took  Indian  wives.  These  men  are  often  given  the 
opprobrious  name  of  ' '  squaw-men ' '  and  it  is  frequently  asserted  that 
the  descendants  of  such  unions  inherit  none  of  the  virtues  of  either 
race  but  all  of  their  vices.  It  does  at  times  seem  as  if  there  were  some 
foundation  for  such  a  belief,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  the  results 
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asserted  are  more  apparent  than  real,  since  a  great  many  unions  of 
the  two  races  have  produced  offspring  worthy  in  every  respect.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  father  was  without  redeeming  traits  of  char- 
acter while  the  mother  had  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
her  male  relatives  and  held  to  a  union  to  which  she  did  not  yield  a 
hearty  response,  the  offspring  could  hardly  fail  to  inherit  the  pre- 
dominating traits  of  their  progenitors,  intensified  perhaps  by  the 
environment  in  which  they  were  reared. 

As  a  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  early  days  there  were 
various  theories.  Some  advocated  subjection  of  the  Indian  to  slavery, 
some,  his  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  to  the  deserts  of 
Nevada.  Some  believed  in  concentrating  the  Indians  on  reservations 
where  they  could  be  taught  husbandry  and  the  mechanical  trades. 
Many  advocated  extermination,  some  amalgamation.  Thus  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  in  1857  says:^**^  "Our  idea"  is  "amalgamation.  Persons 
who  have  been  in  the  mountains,  and  seen  as  we  have,  hundreds  of 
white  men  living  with  their  Digger  wives,  will  not  be  so  much  sur- 
prised at  this  declaration  of  opinion." 

At  Humboldt  bay  there  was  considerable  intermarriage  of  the  two 
races,  and  on  the  whole  the  unions  appear  to  have  been  quite  satis- 
factory, since  the  Wiyot  women  have  generally  made  the  best  of  house- 
keepers, keeping  everything  faultlessly  clean.  The  writer  can  see 
no  reason  why  such  intermarriages  should  be  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor, provided  the  unions  are  mutually  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
Unfortunately,  in  pioneer  days  such  unions  were  too  frequently 
neither  mutual  nor  permanent,  and  this  often  led  to  grave  conse- 
quences. 

Thus,  in  September,  1854,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,^^^  site  aq, 
there  w^as  an  Indian  called  Sherman  George  who  had  two  wives. 
A  white  man  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Wigmore  wanted  one  of  these 
women,  and  threatened  to  harm  George  unless  he  left  the  district. 
George's  father  was  afraid  and  so  moved  about  two  miles  off  to  East- 
lake  slough.  This  move  of  the  Indians  then  furnished  a  good  basis 
for  a  trumped-up  charge  of  stealing.  Wigmore  attempted  to  ' '  arrest ' ' 
George,  but  the  latter  avoided  being  caught.  Next  day  Wigmore 
came  again  for  a  rope  left  behind  the  previous  day  and  intended  to 
be  used  in  securing  George.    He  was  in  a  very  surly  state  of  mind  at 


240  Sacramento  Bee,  copied,  by  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Apr.  9,  1857. 

241  The  date  is  taken  from  A.  J.  Bledsoe,  op.  cit.  (see  footnote  224  of  present 
paper),  pp.  179-181.  The  details,  as  given  by  Indian  informants,  differ  materially 
from  the  accounts  chronicled  in  the  white  man's  history. 
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being  frustrated  in  his  designs  and  said  to  George 's  father,  ' '  You 


,  give  me  the  rope."     He  attempted  at  the  same  time  to 

shoot,  but  George  held  the  gun,  whereupon  he  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  George's  father  in  the  head.  The  bullet,  however,  did  not  kill, 
since  it  failed  to  pierce  the  skull.  Then  George  disabled  the  white 
man,  while  another  Indian  finished  the  job  by  knocking  him  on  the 
head,  thereby  taking  revenge  for  a  brother  who  had  previously  been 
killed.    Then  all  the  Indians  were  afraid  and  took  to  the  brush. 

At  this  time  Dandy  Bill,  his  five  brothers,  and  a  sister  were  living 
at  site  92  and  digging  potatoes  for  a  white  man  on  Table  Bluff. 
When  Dandy  Bill  came  home  from  his  work,  his  mother  was  crying. 
The  Wiyot  had  learned  from  experience  what  to  expect  in  a  case  like 
this.  Having  finished  digging  a  boat-load  of  potatoes  Dandy  Bill  with 
his  father  and  an  uncle  went  to  site  17  in  time  to  warn  the  Indians 
there  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  party  of  white  men.  This  party 
was  already  crossing  the  bay  to  Samoa  and  was  suspected  of  designing 
a  surprise  attack  on  the  Indians  living  on  the  North  Spit. 

Shortly  after  this.  Dandy  Bill  saw  Jess  Dungan  who  was  married 
to  an  Indian  woman  and  had  a  salmon  cannery  and  ferry  on  Eel 
river  near  site  au.  Dungan  advised  the  Indians  to  avert  more  serious 
trouble  by  capturing  those  who  had  killed  Wigmore.  Dandy  Bill, 
Doctor,  and  a  few  other  Wiyot,  together  with  seven  Mattole  Indians 
and  Mattole-Wiyot  half  breeds,  went  after  George  and  his  friends, 
who  had  fled  down  the  coast  to  site  114.  Doctor  killed  and  brought  to 
the  whites  the  head  of  the  Indian  who  had  knocked  in  the  skull  of 
Wigmore,  but  the  whites  wanted  also  a  certain  Indian  who  was  known 
as  a  thief.  As  some  of  the  Indians  did  not  like  the  thief,  he  too  was 
secured,  and  together  with  George  was  turned  over  to  the  military 
officers.  After  two  months  of  jail  at  Fort  Humboldt,  a  disagreement 
arose  between  the  officer  in  command  and  the  civil  authority;  hence, 
the  two  Indians  were  turned  loose. 

Murder  of  Charles  Hicks  in  1856 
The  next  trouble  in  point  of  time  was  in  October,  1856.  Charles 
Hicks,  according  to  the  newspapers,^*^  was  hunting  on  Bear  river, 
and  was  attacked  by  five  or  six  Indians  and  shot.  Several  weeks 
later  when  he  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  a  party  of  whites 
attacked  an  Indian  band  on  Eel  river  near  Grizzly  Bluff  and  killed 


242  San   Francisco   Bulletin,   Nov.   4,   29,   1856.     Cf.   also   A.    J.   Bledsoe,   op. 
cit.,  p.  210. 
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seven.  The  shooting  of  Hicks  seems  to  have  occurred  beyond  the 
limits  of  AViyot  territory,  but  Dandy  Bill,  though  claiming  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  particulars,  thought  that  some  AViyot  were 
among  the  band  that  killed  the  white  man.  Those  guilty  tried  to  hide 
at  kadjo'h-datigerdoli,  the  point  of  Grizzly  Bluff  reaching  down 
toward  the  mouth  of  Van  Duzen  river. 

Consequences  of  Theft  hy  lueJmns 

The  Wiyot  Indians  are  not  known  to  have  ever  killed  a  single 
head  of  cattle  and  they  seldom  stole  anything  of  much  value,  though 
doubtless  on  occasion  they  pilfered.  One  Indian  informant  told  his 
boyhood  experiences  in  stealing.  One  day  he  entered  a  white  man's 
cabin  by  the  chimney  and  took  some  fish-hooks.  Some  of  these  he 
gave  away  to  his  boy  friends,  and  in  this  way  his  parents  found  out 
that  he  had  been  stealing.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  it  was 
a  very  serious  offense.  He  must  go  to  the  white  man  and  confess,  even 
if  he  paid  the  penalty  of  death  for  his  crime.  His  father  and  uncle 
took  him  into  the  terrible  presence  of  the  white  man.  who  blustered 
considerably  when  he  found  out  who  had  taken  the  hooks — possibly 
for  effect,  since  he  ended  by  giving  back  to  the  boy  some  of  the 
articles  he  had  returned.  The  man  put  one  hand  beneath  the  boy's 
fallen  chin,  made  him  look  straight  into  his  eye,  then  laid  an  ice-cold 
finger  on  his  throbbing  forehead,  and  said:  '"If  I  ever  catch  you 
stealing  again  I  will  put  a  bullet  right  through  there."  The  lesson 
was  enough.  Never  again  through  a  long  life  has  this  Indian  been 
tempted  to  steal  again. 

In  May,  1858,  a  theft  occurred  on  Eel  river  which  was  more  serious 
in  its  consequences  to  the  Indians.  Robertson  Jack,  a  bad  Indian, 
stole  a  Mr.  Kady's  gun,  hiding  it  and  not  advising  even  his  relatives 
that  he  had  it.  Kady  was  very  angry  about  his  loss  for  two  or  three 
days.  Then,  when  one  day  Jack  brought  home  ten  rabbits,  his  uncle 
suspected,  watched  him,  and  discovered  the  hiding  place.  Dandy 
Bill  and  his  uncle  started  to  take  the  gun  back  to  its  owner,  but.  fear- 
ing trouble,  left  it  with  Dungan.  Kady  was  satisfied  when  he  got  his 
gun,  but  certain  other  white  men  desired  to  punish  the  Indians  and 
attacked  the  village,  site  ax,  at  daybreak  one  morning,  killing  Dandy 
Bill's  uncle,  the  uncle's  wife,  and  a  baby,  and  wounding  another 
woman  so  that  she  died  later.  Dandy  Bill's  father  buried  his  brother 
at  site  104,  while  Dandy  Bill  went  to  Fort  Humboldt  and  carried  legal 
papers  back  and  forth  between  the  judge  and  the  sheriff,  who  subse- 
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quently  arrested  three  white  men,  C.  A.  Sherman,  William  McDonald, 
and  a  man  named  Baker. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  Mr.  Knight,  a  lumberman,  living  on 
Freshwater  creek  with  a  Wiyot  woman.  A  Redwood  Creek  Indian, 
shooting  at  him  and  missing  him,  he  went  to  some  lumbermen  friends 
of  the  same  disposition  as  himself  and  with  them  made  up  a  story 
to  get  an  excuse  for  killing  certain  Indians  whom  they  disliked. 
Captain  Jim  and  San  Francisco  John  were  accused  of  having  done 
the  shooting,  and  a  very  ragged  hole  in  the  hat  of  Knight  was,  in  the 
minds  of  the  predetermined  lumbermen,  sufficient  proof  of  the  guilt 
of  these  Indians.  Captain  Jim's  home  was  on  Gunther  island,  but 
he  was  living  at  the  time  at  site  58,  drying  fish.^*^  Knight's  squaw 
cried  and  said  that  her  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting, 
but  that  it  was  a  Redwood  Indian.  However,  the  whites  would  not 
listen  to  her  pleading  but  attacked  site  58.  They  killed  Nicodemus, 
wounded  Billy  in  the  leg,  and  frightfully  crippled  San  Francisco 
John  with  three  or  four  bullets  which  broke  his  arm  and  jaw  and 
pierced  his  side. 

The  wounded  Indians  fled  for  safety  to  site  31,  while  the  soldiers 
took  Dandy  Bill,  Peter,  Henry,  Ben,  Joe,  and  Doctor  to  jail  as  host- 
ages and  sweated  them  for  a  confession  of  their  knowledge  concerning 
Captain  Jim's  shooting  at  Knight.  Six  logging  men  met  Dandy  Bill 
in  the  courthouse  and  urged  him  to  persuade  Captain  Jim  and  San 
Francisco  John  to  come  to  the  courthouse  past  a  certain  clump  of 
bushes  at  a  certain  hour.  The  two  Indians,  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
came  of  their  own  accord,  but  to  avoid  the  bushes  and  the  logging  men 
they  marched  to  the  court  house  between  soldiers. 

A  few  additional  details,  learned  from  newspapers,^''*  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  attack  on  the  Eel  river  village  was  made  by  eight  or 
ten  men  on  the  morning  of  May  29,  1858.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Kady  or  of  Knight,  but  an  assertion,  apparently  false,  is  made  that 
"two  innocent"  logging  men,  Asa  Jordan  and  John  Mackey,  were 
wounded  with  buckshot  about  four  miles  above  Eureka  on  June  3, 
the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  that  Sherman,  McDonald,  and  Baker, 
''notorious"  squaw-men,  were  arrested  on  Eel  river.  Though  there 
were  eight  or  ten  men  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  Eel  river  village 
only  these  three,  who  were  subsequently  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 


243  See  footnote  53. 

244  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  June  22,  1858,  copying  Humboldt  Times  of  June  12. 
A  pioneer's  account  has  already  been  given  on  page  269.  Cf.  also  A.  J.  Bledsoe, 
op.  cit.,  p.  281. 
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$3000  each  on  a  charge  of  murder,  could  be  found  by  the  sheriff.  It 
was  considered  that  the  trouble  on  Freshwater  creek  was  a  result  of 
the  Eel  river  affair,  but  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  cases 
were  entirely  independent,  although  happening  at  about  the  same 
time.  Afterwards,  during  the  trial,  the  lumbermen  on  Freshwater, 
the  ' '  peaceable  and  industrious  men  who  attend  to  their  own  business 
and  do  not  meddle  with  the  Indians, ' '  had  an  understanding  with  the 
''notorious"  degenerates  of  Eel  river.  Quite  a  number  of  the  more 
prominent  Indians  were  held  in  jail  for  a  time,  but  as  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  them  they  were  dismissed.  Since  it  would  have 
been  a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice  for  a  white  man's  court,  sup- 
ported by  white  man's  taxes,  to  convict  a  white  man  of  any  crime 
against  an  Indian,  all  the  murderers,  both  of  Eel  river  and  of  Fresh- 
water creek  were  set  at  liberty. 

MASSACRES  BY  THE  WHITES  IN  1860 
We  have  now  mentioned  every  case  of  trouble  between  the  whites 
and  the  Wiyot,  occurring  previous  to  1860,  of  which  we  are  able  to 
learn.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  climactic  act  of  barbarity  and 
inhumanity  on  the  part  of  a  half  dozen  vicious  whites.  It  seems 
almost  beyond  belief  that  men  could  do  such  a  deed  as  was  perpe- 
trated by  them.  Indeed  there  are  no  men  who  could  commit  such 
crimes  unless  they  had  long  been  trained  to  deeds  of  violence.  But 
such  training  had  not  been  neglected. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  of  settlement  in  California  and 
Oregon,  Indians  had  been  killed  for  the  most  trivial  of  causes.  All 
the  newspapers  during  the  years  previous  to  1860  teemed  with  the 
words  annihil'dtion  and  exterminaiion.^'^^  True,  the  Indians  had  their 
friends  among  the  newspapers  as  well  as  among  individual  whites. 
These  strove  as  best  they  could  to  protect  the  Indian  and  give  him 
justice  at  a  time  when  life  w^as  none  too  secure  for  anyone.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  newspapers  that  in  a  sinister  manner,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  extermination.  These  poisoned  public  opinion  by 
cultivating  race  prejudice  and  charging  every  possible  crime  against 
Indians.  Thus  shielded  and  encouraged,  the  rougher  element  among 
the  whites  gradually  went  from  bad  to  worse. 


245  As  early  as  October,  1852,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia recommended  to  the  government  the  quartering  of  troops  on  the  reser- 
vations for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  against  lawless  whites.  Gen.  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  endorsed  the  plan  as 
''perhaps  the  only  one  calculated  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  Indians." 
See  33  Cong.  spec,  sess.,  serial  no.  688,  doc.  4,  p.  377. 
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At  Humboldt  bay  the  troubles  on  the  Bald  Hills  several  succeeding 
seasons  had  prepared  the  way  for  what  occurred  during  the  night 
preceding  February  26,  1860.  At  site  67  on  Gunther  island  an'  Indian 
festival  had  been  in  progress  for  a  whole  week,  ending  in  a  dance  on 
a  Saturday  night.  While  the  dance  was  in  progress,  white  visitors 
came  over  from  Eureka,  and  among  them  spies  who  learned  the  exact 
situation  and  made  their  plans.  At  the  close  of  the  festival,  those  of 
the  Indians  who  lived  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay  went  home;  but 
because  of  a  strong  wind  those  living  to  the  north  stayed  for  the  night 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  soon  all  were  fast  asleep  after 
their  strenuous  days  and  nights  of  harmless  excitement. 

About  four  o'clock  Sunday  morning  five  or  six  men  came  to  the 
island  armed  with  hatchets.  One  of  the  Indian  women,  the  wife  of  a 
white  man  named  Hatteway,  could  not  sleep,  and  so  had  arisen  and, 
going  down  to  the  beach,  saw  the  men  coming.  Knowing  that  they 
came  for  no  good,  she  attempted  to  arouse  the  drowsy  sleepers,  but 
her  efforts  were  largely  in  vain  or  too  late,  A  few,  mostly  men, 
escaped  to  the  bushes,  while  the  others  were  caught  in  their  houses 
like  rats  in  a  trap.  Mercilessly  the  hatchet  descended  on  all  alike, 
old  and  young,  women,  children,  and  infants.  Their  skulls  were  cleft, 
their  spines  severed,  their  bodies  thrust  with  bowie-knives.  Among 
the  children  and  infants  killed  were  a  few  who  had  white  fathers.^*^ 
The  work  of  destruction  was  finished  in  a  few  minutes,  and  while  the 
dead  and  dying  lay  strewn  over  the  ground,  the  fire  from  one  of  the 
burning  cabins  lit  up  the  ghastly  scene. 

The  murderers  departed,  while  in  a  short  time  sympathetic  whites, 
including  one  doctor,  arrived  from  Eureka  to  witness  the  dreadful 
sight  and  do  what  little  they  could  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  those 
still  living.  One  of  these  visitors  gives  a  description  of  the  slaughter 
which,  though  perhaps  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  exact  in  every  par- 
ticular, appears  to  the  writer  to  have  avoided  exaggeration  as  much 
as  any  of  the  various  accounts  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 


246  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Mar.  13,  1860.  A  correspondent  often  addressing 
his  letters  from  ' '  Murderville, "  signing  as  '' Anti-Thug, "  and  sometimes  given 
to  exaggeration  in  speaking  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  says  that  there  were  ''not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  half-breed 
infants  among  the  squaws. ' '  Two  constructions  might  be  placed  on  this  passage, 
one,  that  ten  or  fifteen  half-breed  children  were  killed,  Avhich  would  be  quite 
impossible;  the  other,  that  the  total  number  of  offspring  resulting  from  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  races  amounted  to  ten  or  fifteen.  This  latter  construction 
might  be  readily  accepted  as  the  truth.  The  same  writer  also  states  that  ''at 
Eagle  Prairie,  a  few  nights  since,  they  slew  several  half-breed  squaws,  who  were 
crying  for  mercy  in  plain  English. ' '  In  this  case,  owing  to  very  recent  settle- 
ment, the  "squaws"  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  the  age  of  eight  years,  whereas 
the  word  is  usually  understood  to  mean  an  adult  female. 
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time  and,  in  general,  to  have  adhered  quite  closely  to  the  real  facts. 
The  description  follows  :^^^ 

Amidst  the  wailing  of  mutilated  infants,  the  cries  of  agony  of  children,  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  mothers  in  death,  the  savage  blows  are  given,  cutting 
through  bone  and  brain.  The  cries  for  mercy  are  met  by  joke  and  libidinous 
remark,  while  the  bloody  ax  descends  with  unpitying  stroke,  again  and  again, 
doing  its  work  of  death,  the  hatchet  and  knife  finishing  what  the  ax  left  undone. 
A  few  escaped — a  child  under  the  body  of  its  dead  mother,  a  young  woman 
wounded,  and  another  who  hid  in  the  bushes. . . . 

Here  was  a  mother  fatally  wounded  hugging  the  mutilated  carcass  of  her 
dying  infant  to  her  bosom;  there,  a  poor  child  of  two  years  old,  with  its  ear  and 
scalp  tore  from  the  side  of  its  little  head.  Here  a  father  frantic  with  grief  over 
the  bloody  corpses  of  his  four  little  children  and  wife;  there,  a  brother  and 
sister  bitterly  weeping,  and  trying  to  soothe  with  cold  water  the  pallid  face  of 
a  dying  relative.  Here,  an  aged  female  still  living  and  sitting  up,  though  covered 
with  ghastly  wounds,  and  dyed  in  her  own  blood;  there,  a  living  infant  by  its 
dead  mother,  desirous  of  drawing  some  nourishment  from  a  source  that  had 
ceased  to  flow. 

The  wounded,  dead  and  dying  were  found  all  around,  and  in  every  lodge  the 
skulls  and  frames  of  women  and  children  cleft  with  axes  and  hatchets,  and  stabbed 
with  knives,  and  the  brains  of  an  infant  oozing  from  its  broken  head  to  the 
ground.  But  five  men  were  killed  on  Indian  [Gunther]  Island,  and  but  few 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  So,  where  is  the  good  to  come  from  these  murders  of  55  on  Indian 
Island,  58  on  South  Beach,  40  on  South  Fork  of  Eel  river  previously,  and  35 
subsequently  on  Eagle  Prairie — 188  lives  of  human  beings  in  all? 

If  not  a  great  mistake  current,  Capt.  Wright's  Company  of  Volunteers  have 
been  acting  not  only  without  State  authority,  but  in  defiance  thereof,  and  the 
perpetration  of  the  sanguinary  deeds  were  done  by  a  few,  the  many  thereof  look- 
ing upon  such  deeds  with  horror.  The  civil  authorities  here  are  paralized  or 
divided.  Our  Sheriff  says,  '^Served  them  right!"  and  the  tone  of  a  newspaper 
called  Humboldt  Times,  advocates  such  principles. 

Nobody  ever  knew  with  any  exactness  the  precise  number  killed 
on  the  island.  All  the  survivors  living  to  the  north  quickly  placed 
their  dead  and  d>;ing  in  canoes  and  started  for  home  before  the  vis- 
itors from  Eureka  arrived.  The  first  visitors  counted  thirty-six  dead 
bodies,^^^  mostly  women  and  children,  in  and  near  the  several  houses, 
while  a  number  of  others  died  within  a  few  days.  One  or  two,  though 
so  badly  cut  up  with  hatchets  as  to  be  horribly  disfigured  for  life, 
recovered.  One  assertion  is  that  the  total  number  killed  on  the  island 
was  sixty  or  seventy,  of  whom  fifty  or  sixty  were  women  and  children. 

Some  accounts  say  that  of  about  thirty  from  the  mouth  of  Mad 
river  sleeping  on  the  island,  all  but  a  few  were  killed.  The  inhabitants 
of  site  7  escaped,  as  previously  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  because 
of  an  unsettled  quarrel  with  Captain  Jim  they  did  not  attend  the 

247  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Mar.  13,  1860,  correspondent  signing  as  ^'Eye- 
Witness.  ' ' 

248  These  figures  are  from  a  witness,  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Calif ornian, 
published  at  Areata,  copied  by  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  March  13,  1860. 
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dance.  Jim  Brock  said  that  about  fifty  from  Blue  Lake  attended  the 
dance  of  whom  many  were  killed.  Some  of  the  Indians  living  near 
the  bend  of  Mad  river  came  to  Areata  by  way  of  Daniels  slough  and 
were  carried  home  by  the  whites  in  wagons.  Accounts  say  that  these 
numbered  about  forty  dead,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  living,  of  whom  several  died  later. 

Hatteway's  squaw  said  that  the  number  of  white  men  engaged 
in  the  crime  was  onh^  six  or  seven.  It  was  never  publicly  known  who 
they  were,  since  none  were  brought  to  trial.  A  considerable  number 
were  suspected  of  being  none  too  good  to  commit  the  deed,  but  as  they 
were  shielded  by  persons  of  position  and  authority,  no  one  dared 
openly  to  accuse  them.  The  most  that  was  ever  done  to  promote 
justice  was  the  writing  of  numerous  anonymous^*^  letters  to  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers.  From  these  letters  it  appears  that  some  of 
the  murderers  at  least  were  from  the  Eel  river  region  and  were 
members  of  Seaman  Wright's  Company  of  Volunteers,  though  it 
would  be  unwarranted  to  say  that  the  company  as  such  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  affair.  The  assertion  has  been  made 
that  the  leader  of  this  murderous  band  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 

"L ,"  a  man  who  had  a  cattle  ranch  on  Larrabee  creek,  and 

whose  character  has  been  described  on  page  322. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  it  appears  that  men  rode  through  from 
Eel  river  to  the  south  end  of  the  bay,  hitched  their  horses,  took  pos- 
session of  Captain  Buhne's  boat  anchored  near  Humboldt  Point, 
crossed  to  site  112,  killed  most  of  the  Indians  there,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded up  the  bay  to  Gunther  island.  The  daj^  after  the  massacre, 
the  leader  of  the  band  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  himself  during 
the  night  had  killed  thirty  women  and  children  with  his  hatchet. 

Some  of  the  more  extravagant  assertions  are  to  the  effect  that 
Indians  were  killed  the  same  night  at  other  places  on  Humboldt  bay 
besides  those  mentioned  as  well  as  on  Eel  river,  and  throughout  the 
county;  that  the  total  number  killed  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more;  and  that  about  forty  whites  were  engaged  at  the  different 
places.  These  accounts  appear  to  the  writer  as  unworthy  of  credence. 
The  facts  as  they  have  been  presented  are  bad  enough,  without  at- 
tempting to  make  them  appear  worse. 


249  From  one  to  half  a  dozen  letters  were  written  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
by  each  of  the  persons  making  the  following  signatures:  J.  A.  Lord,  J.  E.  D., 
Chas.  Eossiter,  Sheriff  Van  Ness,  Eye-Witness,  Anti-Thug,  Citizen,  Justice,  S.  V. 
Conner,  Exodus,  and  Maj.  G.  J.  Eains.  These  letters  appeared  in  the  following 
issues:  Feb.  28;  Mar.  2,  13,  28,  30;  Apr.  11,  23;  May  11,  24;  June  1,  18,  1860. 
Additional  information  was  obtained  by  the  writer  from  living  pioneers  and  from 
Indians. 
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As  to  the  massacre  at  site  112,  Dandy  Bill  gave  a  list  of  the  number 
killed  at  each  of  the  eleven  houses,  as  well  as  a  list  of  those  escaping. 
Of  those  killed  there  were  :  1  old  man,  7  middle-aged  men,  3  old  women 
(one  of  whom  was  blind),  11  middle-aged  women,  6  boys,  3  girls,  4 
younger  children,  and  1  baby,  making  a  total  of  at  least  36.  For 
some  of  the  families  Dandy  Bill  was  not  certain  of  the  number  of  the 
3^ounger  children,  so  that  the  total  might  be  a  little  more  than  36. 
Only  11  or  12  men  and  4  women  escaped,  and  of  these  1  man  and  3 
women  lived  in  a  house  which  stood  apart  from  the  others  and  in 
consequence  was  not  attacked  at  all.  One  of  those  escaping  fled  across 
the  bay  to  give  warning  to  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  but 
was  overtaken  by  the  whites  and  killed.  However,  it  seems  either  that 
the  village  got  warning  or  that  the  whites  became  alarmed.  At  any 
rate,  they  hazarded  no  attack,  so  some  accounts  say,  while  others  say 
this  village  was  also  attacked. 

As  to  the  cause  of  all  this  slaughter,  the  local  papers  attempted  to 
say  something  at  first  as  an  excuse  for  the  outrage.  However  every- 
thing that  was  said  was  quickly  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  nearly 
everyone.  About  a  week  before  the  massacre  an  Indian  supposed 
to  be  Sherman  George  of  site  112  was  said  to  have  been  shot  at  and 
wounded  in  the  back  while  committing  thefts  on  the  Bald  Hills. 
Hank  Larrabee,  a  most  vicious  white  man  having  a  cattle  ranch  on 
Larrabee  creek,  came  to  the  bay  to  claim  his  victim.  The  Indian  was 
found  at  the  place  of  a  white  man  living  on  Elk  river,  and  by  taking 
off  his  clothing  he  proved  that  he  was  not  the  guilty  one,  as  he  had 
never  been  wounded.  About  this  time  several  bad  characters  from 
among  the  whites  living  on  the  hills  are  said  to  have  met  at  a  house 
just  east  of  Ked  Bluff,  it  was  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plans. 

One  of  the  extravagant  assertions  made  after  the  massacre  was  that 
of  7000  to  8000  cattle  on  the  Bald  Hills  one-eighth  had  been  killed 
during  the  preceding  year.  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  seen  daily 
going  back  and  forth  from  the  bay  to  the  hills  conveying  large  quan- 
tities of  beef  to  their  homes  near  the  white  settlements.  These  Indians 
sometimes  constituted  parties  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  it  was  said,  and 
dried  beef  was  reported  as  found  in  their  rancherias  on  Gunther 
island,  at  site  112,  and  on  Eel  river.  However,  this  dried  meat  was 
later  found  to  be  dried  seal  meat,  and  it  was  declared  that  so  far  as 
the  Indians  on  Gunther  island  were  concerned :  ^ '  neither  man,  woman 
nor  child  would  touch  beef.     It  is  well  known  to  families  in  Eureka 
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that  they  have  a  superstitious  antipathy  to  eating  that  kind  of  food, 
and  are  known  to  have  thrown  away  meat  given  to  them. ' ' 

Another  charge  was  that  the  coast  Indians  furnished  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  mountain  tribes  and  gave  them  an  asylum  when 
they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  volunteers.  This  supposition  has  been 
answered  by  the  established  fact  that  there  never  were  friendly  rela- 
tions between  these  two  groups  of  Indians.  Besides,  it  was  finally 
ascertained  that  the  depredations  were  committed  by  Indians  having 
only  bows  and  arrows,  as  the  last  cow  shot  with  a  gun  was  killed  seven 
months  before  the  massacre.  Thus  the  Wiyot  have  been  completely 
exonerated  in  every  way.  One  of  the  strongest  testimonials  in  their 
favor  is  a  letter  of  Major  G.  J.  Rains,  commander  at  Fort  Humboldt. 
This  letter  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  May  24,  1860,  is 
as  follows : 

I  can  find  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  horrid  massacres  on  this  Bay  and  the 
removal  of  Indians  thereof  from  the  county,  whom  I  have  considered  as  safe- 
guards to  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity  and  their  property,  by  acting  as  spies  upon 
the  mountain  tribes,  to  destroy  small  numbers  and  betray  larger  ones  who  might 
come  for  spoilation  or  murder. 

An  example  of  how  the  Wiyot  acted  as  spies  on  the  mountain 
tribes  is  shown  when  Areata  got  an  alarm^^°  on  the  night  of  October  3, 
1858.  The  Mad  river  Wiyot  thought  that  they  heard  sounds  of  a 
hostile  band  in  the  brush,  and  reported  that  the  Redwood  Indians 
were  coming  to  burn  the  town  and  kill  everybody.  The  American 
women  and  children  were  taken  to  a  fireproof  building  for  safety, 
while  the  men  followed  the  Indian  guides  out  to  Mad  river,  where 
they  thought  that  they  had  heard  the  noise.  It  all  proved  a  false 
alarm,  as  there  was  no  depredating  band  of  mountain  Indians;  yet 
it  shows  the  alertness  of  the  Wiyot  in  sensing  danger  and  reporting 
it  to  the  whites. 

TEEATMENT  BY  THE  WHITES  SINCE  1860 

Immediately  after  the  massacre,  all  of  the  surviving  Indians  who 
had  lived  on  the  bay  sought  an  asylum  at  Fort  Humboldt  near  Bucks- 
port,  and  in  April  were  taken  to  Klamath  reservation  along  with  their 
fellow  tribesmen  from  Mad  and  Eel  rivers.  We  have  this  account  of 
the  removal  :^^^ 

The  last  act  in  the  tragic  drama  of  murder  and  oppression,  which  began  on 
Humboldt   Bay   on   the   26th   of   February   last,   has   just   been   performed.      The 
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friendly  aborigines,  in  number  450,  have  been  removed  from  Humboldt  county. 
Those  on  Mad  river,  about  120  in  number,  were  first  forcibly  expelled  from  their 
residences,  herded  like  cattle,  and  all,  under  the  fear  of  death,  had  to  leave  their 
homes,  as  dear  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us.  These  Indians . . .  are  measurably 
civilized.  Some  of  them  speak  our  language,  they  have  mingled  with  the  whites, 
and  were  accustomed  to  aid  in  their  domestic  concerns,  .  .  .It  would  have  moved  a 
heart  of  stone,  to  have  seen  these  poor  creatures  grieving,  burning  up  their  boats 
and  houses,  and  then  driven  from  their  homes — their  ' '  sacred  hearths ' ' — from 
the  graves  of  their  murdered  relatives,  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers — a  land 
still  their  own,  for  it  has  never  been  purchased,  nor  have  they  received  one  iota 
as  quid  pro  quo  for  all  this  country. 

It  becomes  us  now  to  correct  false  impressions  which  have  gone  abroad  (mainly 
propagated  by  a  mendacious  print  here — probably  pandering  for  votes,)  by  giving 
a  statement  easily  verified  by  any  disinterested  person,  proving  that  the  objections 
to  this  population  were  without  foundation.  In  many  cases  these  Indians  were 
useful.  They  were  divers  and  hands  at  the  fisheries;  they  were  harvesters,  aiding 
the  whites  in  getting  in  their  grain,  and  bringing  them  berries,  fish  and  clams; 
they  were  packers  and  guides  to  mountain  trains;  while  their  wives  were  of  much 
service  to  the  ladies  of  Eureka  on  their  wash  days  and  in  other  household  duties. 
.  .  .  They  killed  nobody — neither  women,  children  nor  cattle ;  they  troubled  nobody, 
and  nobody's  property;  they  never  were  drunk  nor  drank  liquor,  and  really  were 
the  most  inoffensive  and  harmless  Indians,  perhaps,  the  w^orld  ever  saw.  .  .  . 

At  Klamath  reservation  the  Wiyot  found  an  uncongenial  home 
and  in  three  or  four  months  larger  or  smaller  parties  began  to  drift 
back  to  their  old  homes,^-^^  where  they  found  on  the  one  hand  a  few 
sympathetic  whites  desirous  of  protecting  them,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  considerable  number  equally  desirous  of  embracing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  them.  One  party  found  safety  for  a  time  by 
camping  in  Bucksport  near  the  house  of  a  white  man  of  doubtful 
friendliness.  This  man,  though  pretending  friendship,  planned  to 
kill  them  all,  or  at  least  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  others  to  be 
killed,  but  his  wife  learned  of  the  plans  and  revealed  them  to  the 
Indians,  who  escaped  by  sleeping  at  night  in  the  bushes.  One  of  this 
party  of  Wiyot,  Ned  by  name,  was  later  killed  when,  driven  by 
hunger,  he  sought  to  gather  a  few  clams.  His  murderer  boasted  that 
when  five  shots  failed  to  kill  the  Indian,  he  knocked  him  on  the  head. 

Another  Indian,  Ben  by  name,  was  working  for  a  white  man 
living  on  the  North  Spit,  and  was  dealt  with  treacherously,  it  would 
appear,  by  being  sent  on  an  errand  to  Gunther  island,  where  two  men 
met  and  killed  him.  Frequently  other  Indians,  becoming  suspicious, 
were  impelled  to  seek  safety  in  hiding.  From  time  to  time  these 
refugees  were  gathered  up  and  taken  to  some  reservation,  first  to 
Klamath  reservation,  then  to  Smith  river,  and  finally  to  Hoopa. 
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In  the  early  part  of  January,  1862,  every  acre  of  arable  land  on 
Klamath  reservation  was  swept  by  a  flood  such  as  "the  oldest  inhab- 
itant among  the  Indians  had  never  before  witnessed."  Every  Indian 
village,  thirty  government  buildings  (all  buildings  except  one  barn), 
all  the  harvested  crops  and  stores,  all  fencing,  farming  tools,  hogs, 
fowls,  and  part  of  the  cattle,  were  swept  into  the  river.  This  necessi- 
tated the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  a  new  location.  Smith  river.  The 
following  quotations  taken  from  several  reports  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Northern  District  of  California,  hint  at  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  Wiyot,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  mountain 
tribes,  on  the  various  reservations.  The  dates  given  are  the  dates  on 
which  the  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

February  14,  1862.253  After  having  accomplished  the  negotiation  [for  the 
purchase  of  Smith  river  farms]  I  at  once  removed  one  of  the  tribes,  numbering 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  called  the  Humboldt  [bay]  Indians,  from 
Klamath.  These  were  so  anxious  to  be  removed  that  they  actually  travelled 
through  snow,  rain,  and  mud  barefooted,  over  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  to  where 
they  expected  to  find  something  to  eat.  On  the  journey  two  of  the  squaws  brought 
forth  an  heir,  travelling  on  the  next  morning,  with  the  new-comers  on  their  backs, 
as  though  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened. 

August  18,  1862.254  I  am  now  about  to  remove  some  600  or  700  Indians  from 
Fort  Humboldt  to  said  valley  [Smith  river].  These  have  been  mostly  collected 
by  troops  under  Colonel  Leppit  from  the  mountains,  in  Humboldt  county,  on  the 
Eel  and  Mad  rivers,  and  are  akin  to  many  of  those  now  at  Smith  Eiver  valley; 
more  will  be  collected  and  removed  accordingly.  How  I  am  to  provide  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing  for  so  many  Indians  ...  I  cannot  divine,  except  it  be  by  a 
miracle.  The  poor  creatures  must  suffer  the  ensuing  winter,  for  the  credit  of  the 
government  is  so  impaired  I  will  not  be  able  to  procure  further  supplies. . . .  The 
Indians  now  to  be  removed  are  destitute  of  clothing  entirely . . .  and  we  are  nearly 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  debt,  and  not  one  dollar  yet  received  for  1862. 

October  10,  1862.255  Having  very  recently  removed  840  additional  Indians 
from  Fort  Humboldt  to  said  valley,  there  are  now  over  2,000  in  the  aggregate 
already  upon  this  proposed  reservation,  and  several  hundred  more  collecting  at 
Fort  Humboldt,  who  must  also  be  removed  to  the  same  locality  at  an  early  day. 

July  18,  1863.256  The  unsettled  condition  of  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
Indians,  who  have  been  compelled  to  lie  on  the  cold,  damp  ground  ever  since 
their  removal  from  Klamath  and  Humboldt  counties,  has  caused  disease,  and 
death  in  many  instances, ...  I  have  ascertained  that  only  130  out  of  840  Indians 
which  were  removed  to  Smith  Eiver  reservation  from  Humboldt  bay  last  Septem- 
ber ever  returned,  and  that  little  band,  [Lassik  tribe  of  Larrabee  creek  region] 
with  their  chief,  Las-ac,  left  the  first  night  after  they  landed  in  the  valley.  Las-ac, 
I  hear,  has  since  been  killed. 
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I  am  uow  constructing  a  hospital  at  Smith  Eiver  valley,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished,  will  make  an  effort,  by  the  close  attention  of  the  physician,  to  banish 
the  most  loathsome  of  diseases  from  among  the  Indians;  but  while  the  more 
degraded  men  of  the  white  race  are  permitted  to  live  in  reach  of,  and  come  in 
contact  with  them,  I  almost  despair  of  success.  The  Indians  on  all  the  reserva- 
tions continue  to  labor  faithfully. . . .  They  are  very  destitute  of  clothing,  only  an 
occasional  Indian  wearing  a  whole  garment,  and  not  a  whole  blanket  could  be 
found  among  100  Indians;  and  their  constant  inquiry  was:  ''When  Captain 
Lincoln,  big  chief,  send  Indians  plenty  blankets?" 

September  1,  1864.257  This  section  of  the  country  [Klamath  and  Humboldt 
counties]  had  been  cursed  for  years  with  a  destructive  Indian  war,  that  had  well- 
nigh  ruined  its  business  interests,  and  promised  to  end  only  in  the  extermination 
of  the  Indians.  A  vigorous  campaign,  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  life,  had 
been  waged  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Indians,  though  severely  dealt  with, 
were  still  unsubdued,  but,  through  the  efforts  of  the  district  commander,  had 
ceased  hostilities  and  come  into  Hoopa  valley,  the  home  of  most  of  the  warriors, 
where  with  their  arms  still  in  their  possession,  they  were  waiting  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  toward  establishing  a  treaty. ...  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  Hoopa  valley  to  treat  with  the  Indians  . . .  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reservation  in  Hoopa  valley,  and  the  surrender  of  their  arms  by  the 
Indians. 

After  being  repeatedly  taken  to  tlie  several  reservations  and  sub- 
jected to  such  uncongenial  conditions  as  too  generally  prevailed  on 
reservations,  the  diminishing  survivors  of  the  Wiyot  nation  were 
finally  permitted  to  live  within  the  limits  of  their  original  territory, 
where  they  are  all  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  SITE  67 
ENVIEONMENT  OF  THE  MOUND 

The  part  of  the  bay  north  of  Eureka,  that  is,  all  the  part  which  is 
shown  on  the  map,  plate  2,  contains,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained 
by  a  careful  measurement  of  the  hydrographic  map  published  in  1912 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  about  14.7  square  miles  of 
water  at  high  tide,  over  half  of  which,  or  about  7.8  square  miles,  is 
mud  flats  at  the  mean  of  the  lower  low  waters.  Gunther  island,  some- 
thing over  a  mile  in  length,  situated  just  opposite  Eureka,  is  favorably 
located  for  reaching  any  part  of  the  northern  end  of  the  bay  in  a 
canoe,  no  shore  being  more  than  five  miles  distant. 

The  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  two  mounds,  was  formerly, 
before  being  diked  in,  covered  with  marsh  plants  and  flooded  at  the 
time  of  extremely  high  tides.  Three  lumber  mills  were  built  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  and  operated  at  different  times  between 
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1866  and  1896 ;  and  in  consequence  ten  artesian  wells  were  bored, 
besides  one  on  each  of  the  mounds,  or  twelve  in  all.  These  ranged  in 
depth  from  85  to  248  feet.  Robert  Gunther,  not  being  able  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  papers  in  his  possession,  gave  certain  statements  regard- 
ing the  depths  of  these  wells  from  memory.  These  statements  are 
doubtless  substantially  correct,  since  he  had  special  facilities  for 
observation  while  serving  as  engineer  in  the  mills.  Following  is  his 
description. 

Every  one  of  the  wells  furnished  water  tasting  differently  or  acting  differently 
in  the  boilers.  No.  1  was  85  feet  deep  and  physicked  everybody  who  drank  from 
it.  No.  3  was  248  feet  deep,  had  an  abundance  of  water,  but  in  time  too  fast 
pumping  sucked  sand  to  the  top,  so  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  No.  4  was  165 
feet  deep.  The  water  contained  carbonic  acid  and  flowed  eight  feet  higher  than 
the  marsh  level.  No.  5  was  220  feet  deep,  nos.  6  and  7,  168  feet.  No.  11,  situated 
on  site  68,  was  171  feet  deep.  The  marsh  material  here  had  a  depth  of  two  feet, 
beneath  which  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  mixed  sand  and  clay,  followed 
by  quicksand.  The  water  rises  in  this  well  to  a  point  four  feet  above  marsh 
level.  No.  12  at  site  67  was  bored  to  a  depth  of  168  feet  when  some  obstacle 
stopped  farther  progress  of  the  drill.  At  a  depth  of  100  feet  a  streak  of  excep- 
tionally tough  blue  clay  was  encountered.  The  water  in  this  well  does  not  over- 
flow, but  has  to  be  raised  with  a  force  pump. 

For  the  purpose  of  locating  the  perimeter  of  the  mound  which 
constitutes  site  67,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stratum, the  writer  dug  eleven  holes,  some  of  them  to  a  depth  of  four 
feet  below  the  marsh  level.  For  a  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  marsh  there  was  a  dark  colored  sand  containing 
small  black  peat-like  streaks,  the  remains  of  decayed  marsh  vegetation. 
Beneath  this  layer  there  was  a  stratum,  six  to  twelve  inches  thick, 
composed  of  a  very  sticky  bluish  clay  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  As 
soon  as  this  layer  had  been  penetrated,  water  bubbled  up  which  was 
perfectly  fresh  to  the  taste.  In  the  holes  farthest  from  the  shore,  the 
water  rose  to  within  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the  marsh 
surface.  Beneath  the  stratum  of  clay  there  was  a  light  colored  sand, 
a  sort  of  quicksand  in  one  case,  into  which  the  shovel  could  be  punched 
to  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  investigations  indicate  that  there 
has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  land  level  within  the  most  recent 
geological  period. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mound  could  have  obtained  all  the  water 
needed  for  cooking  and  drinking,  by  digging  a  hole  into  the  marsh 
until  the  stratum  of  clay  had  been  penetrated.  If  their  well  were 
flooded  at  high  tide,  it  was  only  necessary  to  bail  out  the  salt  water, 
and  then  from  beneath  would  come  up  fresh  water. 
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SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  THE  MOUND 

Site  67  is  an  irregularly  pear-shaped  mound  600  feet  long,  400  feet 
wide,  and  14  feet  high  (see  plan,  pi.  11),  situated  on  the  marsh  at 
the  northeast  extremity  of  Gunther  island.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  part  of  the  mound  reaches  below  the  present  level  of  the  marsh 
except  along  the  beach  on  the  eastern  and  northeastern  sides.  Here 
the  shell  has  been  washed  down  by  the  tides  to  a  level  lower  than  that 
of  the  marsh  surface.  Storms  from  the  northeast  occurring  at  the 
time  of  high  tides  have  formed  several  shell  bars,  as  indicated  on  the 
plan.  Robert  Gunther  reports  that  a  considerable  strip  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mound  has  been  washed  away  by  storms  since  1860.  One 
of  the  bars  has  formed  since  the  dike  was  built,  but  the  volume  of 
shell  in  this  is  rather  trifling.  The  larger  of  the  projections  from  the 
mound  is  3%  feet  in  depth  at  its  center,  is  composed  largely  of  shell 
with  scarcely  any  surface  soil,  and  may  have  originated  as  a  separate 
deposit,  the  two  becoming  connected  as  they  grew  in  size.  This  belief 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  near-by  a  deposit  fifty  or 
more  feet  in  diameter  wholly  unconnected  with  the  larger  mound. 
The  smaller  deposit  is  shown  in  the  foreground  in  plate  9,  figure  1, 
while  the  larger  mound  appears  in  the  distance. 

The  major  portion  of  the  mound  is  owned  by  "Robert  Gunther,  but 
a  small  parcel  in  other  hands  is  fenced  in  as  a  chicken  ranch.  One 
corner  of  this  latter  parcel  is  taken  as  the  zero  point  or  point  of 
intersection  for  the  base  lines  A-B  and  C-D  as  marked  upon  the 
accompanying  plan.  Every  position  is  located  with  reference  to  these 
base  lines.  Thus  the  trench  which  was  dug  lies  between  95  and  100 
feet  northwest  of  line  C-D  and  between  100  and  215  feet  northeast 
of  line  A-B.  In  the  plan  of  the  mound  the  perimeter  is  drawn  from 
measurement,  but  the  five  and  ten  foot  contours  are  only  approximate. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MOUND 

Layers  of  Stratification 

Plate  12,  figure  1,  shows  the  vertical  cross-section  of  the  mound  in 
the  line  E-F,  while  figure  2  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  vertical  cross- 
section  in  that  part  of  line  E-P  which  forms  the  southeastern  wall 
of  the  trench.  Stratification  was  observed  to  some  extent  during 
excavation,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  artifacts  of  each  layer 
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separate.  In  fact,  the  layers  were  so  indistinct  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible.  However,  after  the  excavation  had  been  completed,  the 
lines  of  stratification  were  easily  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  trench.  In 
places  a  depth  of  8%  feet  was  reached,  but  there  were  never  over 
five  layers  in  any  one  vertical  section,  while  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  trench  eighteen  layers  were  noted. 

Samples  of  mound  material  from  some  of  the  different  layers  were 
brought  to  the  museum  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
each  constituent.  The  analysis  was  made  by  passing  the  material 
through  a  series  of  sieves  and  then  separating  the  charcoal  from  all 
except  the  very  finest  sifting  by  running  water.  The  several  grades 
of  siftings  were  dried  over  a  fire  until  they  had  less  weight  than  before 
they  were  placed  in  the  water,  and  then  picked  over  by  hand  to 
separate  the  shell,  bird  bones,  fish  remains,  and  other  constituents. 

In  the  analyzing  of  nine  samples  with  a  total  weight  of  9490  grams 
(20.92  pounds),  three  sieves,  having  respectively  8,  16,  and  25  meshes 
to  the  inch,  were  used.  These  sieves  separated  the  mound  material 
into  four  grades  according  to  the  size  of  the  constituents.  The  grades 
have  been  designated  in  table  2  as  coarse,  medium,  fine,  and  finest. 
The  coarse  grade,  that  is  the  material  caught  on  a  sieve  having  eight 
meshes  to  the  inch,  amounts  to  1791.57  grams  or  18.88%  of  the  total 
material  comprising  the  nine  samples.  This  grade  consisted  chiefly 
of  very  coarse  shell  with  a  small  amount  of  bird  bones  and  an  occa- 
sional pebble  or  fish  vertebra. 

The  medium  sized  grade,  that  is  the  material  passing  through  a 
sieve  of  eight  meshes  but  caught  on  one  of  sixteen  meshes  to  the  inch, 
amounted  to  205.12  grams  or  2.16%  of  the  whole  and  was  about 
three-quarters  shell,  the  remainder  being  mainly  fish  bones  and  char- 
coal. 

The  fine  grade,  that  is  the  material  passing  through  a  sieve  of 
sixteen  meshes  but  caught  on  one  of  twenty-five  meshes  to  the  inch, 
amounted  to  118.34  grams  or  1.25%  of  the  whole,  and  was  three- 
quarters  shell,  the  remainder  being  mainly  charcoal.  As  sorting  such 
fine  material  by  hand  proved  too  tedious  in  the  case  of  layer  III 
and  layer  VII,  only  a  part  was  sorted,  and  wdth  this  as  a  basis  for 
calculation  the  proportion  of  each  constituent  was  estimated  in  the 
remainder.  Even  though  there  should  be  some  error  in  this  estimate 
of  proportions,  the  general  result  would  be  but  slightly  affected. 

The  fourth  and  finest  grade,  that  passing  through  a  sieve  of 
twenty-five  meshes  to  the  inch,  amounted  to  7374.97  grams  or  77.71% 
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of  the  whole,  and  was  mostly  sand  with  a  small  but  indeterminate 
amount  of  ash-^^  and  charcoal. 

In  table  2  it  will  be  observed  that  the  nine  samples  analyzed  have 
an  average  of  16.20%  for  the  coarse  grade,  1.79%  of  the  medium 
grade,  1.25%  for  the  fine  grade,  and  8.76%  for  the  finest  grade. 
These  figures,  which  are  the  average  for  all  the  layers,  would  be  more 
nearh^  the  average  for  the  whole  mound  than  the  figures  given  above, 
where  a  single  sample,  and  that  from  a  pocket  not  at  all  typical, 
constitutes  over  one-third  of  the  total  weight  of  the  nine  samples 
analyzed.  Below  will  be  given  a  description  of  the  several  layers  of 
stratification  noted  in  the  excavation  (see  plate  12),  together  with  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  various  samples  taken  from  these  layers. 
Table  3  also  shows  in  condensed  form  the  results  obtained  by  the 
analysis  of  the  various  samples. 

I.  The  surface  layer,  with  a  depth  varying  from  six  inches  on  the  knolls  to 
2^2  feet  in  the  old  house  pits,  has  a  tendency  to  smooth  out  the  irregularities  of 
the  former  surface  of  the  mound.  It  also  attains  a  considerable  thickness  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  mound.  This  is  by  far  the  most  sharply  defined  of  all  the 
layers,  being  of  a  black  sandy  nature.  The  unusually  dark  color  is  doubtless  due 
either  to  microscopic  particles  of  charcoal  or  to  decayed  organic  matter  such  as 
acorn  shells.  A  sample  of  308  grams  of  mound  material  obtained  from  this 
layer  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  gave  an  analysis  of  7.88%  mollusk  shell,  .20%  fish 
remains,  .28%  bird  bones,  .54%  charcoal,  .23%  rock  or  gravel,  and  90.91%  residue 
passing  through  the  finest  sieve.  This  residue,  as  was  also  the  case  in  all  the 
succeeding  layers,  was  mainly  sand  with  a  small  amount  of  ash  and  finer  charcoal. 

II.  Alternate  streaks  of  coarsely  broken  shell  and  light  colored  sand  several 
inches  in  thickness.  One  picked  sample  of  nearly  pure  sand  of  a  gray  color 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  weighing  1216  grams  was  found  to  consist 
of  .12%  crab  shell,  .41%  mollusk  shell,  .06%  fish  remains,  .03%  bird  bones,  .07% 
charcoal,  .07%  rock,  .2%  clay,  and  99.03%  sand,  etc. 

III.  Coarsely  broken  shell  was  most  noticeable,  but  there  was  considerable 
sand.  A  small  pocket  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  not  at  all  typical  of  the  layer 
as  a  whole,  contained  an  unusually  large  amount  of  bird  bones.  An  analysis  of 
3304  grams  showed  .03%  cl-ab  shell,  .01%  barnacle,  16.06%  other  shell,  .58%  fish 
remains,  9.75%  bird  bones,  .26%  charcoal,  .55%  rock,  .07%  clay,  and  72.68% 
sand,  etc. 

IV.  Light  colored  sand. 


258  E.  W.  Gifford  of  the  museum  staff  has  also  made  an  analysis  of  seven  sam- 
ples from  the  Gunther  island  mound,  site  67,  the  results  of  which  are  incor- 
porated in  a  paper  entitled  Composition  of  California  Shellmounds,  present 
series,  xii,  1-29,  1916.  The  difference  in  results  between  his  analysis  and  that  of 
the  present  writer  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  selected  small  samples  having  a 
weight  of  only  100  grams  (3.53  ounces)  each.  All  material  passing  through  a 
sieve  having  twelve  meshes  to  the  inch  was  submitted  to  a  chemist,  who  found 
an  average  of  3.93%  ash  in  three  samples  obtained  at  depths  of  6,  6.5,  and  8 
feet.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful  to  the  present  writer  whether  larger  samples 
could  be  found  which  would  maintain  so  high  a  percentage.  Three  of  the  samples 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Gifford  showed  no  ash  at  all  (see  table  7). 
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V.  Light  brown  sand.  A  sample  from  a  depth  of  three  feet  weighing  366 
grams  showed  an  analysis  of  .054%  moUusk  shell,  .9%  charcoal,  .172%  rock, 
.16%  clay,  and  98.71%  sand,  etc. 

Streaks  of  nearly  pure  sand  a  few  inches  in  thickness  Avere  likely  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  layer,  but  because  this  sand  layer  was  of  considerable  depth,  it 
seemed  worth  investigating  how  nearly  pure  it  was.  A  quantity  of  material  from 
this  stratum,  probably  weighing  nearly  5000  grams,  was  therefore  sifted  at  the 
spot  on  a  screen  of  fourteen  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  material  held  by  the  screen, 
62.5  grams  in  weight,  was  subsequently  taken  to  the  museum  and  subjected  to 
further  examination.  The  result  is  that  the  writer  is  able  to  compute  what  he 
thinks  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  5000-gram  sample  would  show.  This  computation 
differs  to  a  slight  extent  from  the  analysis  of  the  366  gram  sample  given  above. 
It  is  as  follows:  .047%  shell,  .005%  fish  remains,  .002%  bird  bones,  .67%  char- 
coal, .39%  rock,  .18%  clay,  and  a  residue,  assumed  to  be,  as  in  the  366  gram 
sample,  98.71%  of  sand,  etc.,  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  sieve  with  twenty-five 
meshes  to  the  inch. 

VI.  A  layer  marked  on  the  diagram,  though  the  characteristics  were  not  noted. 

VII.  Coarsely  broken  shell  was  conspicuous.  At  a  depth  of  3%  feet,  which 
would  be  either  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  layer  or  at  the  top  of  layer  X,  there 
was  a  small  pocket  of  fish  bones  in  close  proximity  to  a  whale  vertebra.  An 
analysis  of  a  sample  weighing  990  grams  showed  .56%  crab  shell,  31.22%  mollusk 
shell,  4.86%  fish  remains,  1.72%  bird  bones,  .58%  charcoal,  .1%  rock,  .92%  clay, 
and  60.02%  sand,  etc. 

VIII.  Broken  shell. 

IX.  Light  colored  sand. 

X.  Light  colored  sand  and  broken  shell. 

XI.  Of  all  layers  this  had  the  highest  percentage  of  shell  and  the  lowest 
percentage  of  sand.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  old  beach  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  obtained  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  and 
weighing  635  grams  showed  .015%  crab  shell,  43.79%  mollusk  shell,  .077%  fish 
remains,  .03%  charcoal,  .39%  rock,  and  55.70%  sand,  etc. 

XII.  Alternate  streaks  of  sand  and  shell. 

XIII.  Chiefly  unbroken  shells  of  several  species. 

XIV.  Dark  colored  sand  with  but  little  shell. 

XV.  Largely  composed  of  sand  of  a  darker  color  perhaps  than  any  other  layer 
except  layer  I.  The  dark  color  is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  fine  particles 
of  charcoal,  of  which  there  are  also  many  lumps  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat. 
An  analysis  of  a  sample  obtained  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  and  weighing  345  grams 
showed  3.65%  shell,  .026%  fish  remains,  .026%  bird  bones,  .32%  charcoal,  .09% 
rock,  and  95.89%  sand,  etc. 

XVI.  This  layer  was  composed  largely  of  sand  of  a  somewhat  lighter  color 
than  that  in  the  preceding  layer.  The  numerous  lumps  of  charcoal  were  about 
the  size  of  peas  and  beans.  Two  samples  were  analyzed.  The  first,  obtained  at 
a  depth  of  61/^  feet  and  weighing  302  grams,  showed  23.84%  mollusk  shell,  .1% 
fish  remains,  1.92%  charcoal,  .66%  rock,  and  73.48%  sand,  etc.  The  second 
sample,  obtained  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  (or  eight  inches  above  the  base  of 
the  mound),  and  weighing  2024  grams,  showed  the  following  analysis:  17.64% 
mollusk  shell,  .028%  fish  remains,  .015%  bird  bones,  .015%  cetacean  bones,  1.8% 
charcoal,  .07%  rock,  .022%  clay,  and  80.40%  sand,  etc.  This  sample  was  the 
only  one  analyzed  which  showed  unmistakably  the  presence  of  any  vertebrate 
remains  other  than  fish  and  bird. 

XVII.  Light  brown  sand  mixed  with  fine  charcoal. 

XVIII.  Sand  of  a  lighter  color  than  that  in  the  layer  just  above. 
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When  the  samples  of  mound  material  were  selected  to  be  brought 
to  the  Universit}^,  the  writer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  such  exact 
analysis  as  has  been  given  above.  In  the  first  place,  the  samples  were 
selected  not  so  much  to  represent  the  mound  as  a  whole,  as  particular 
la^^ers,  which  in  some  cases  were  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  In 
the  second  place,  many  of  the  samples  were  so  small  that  too  much 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  in  the  figures  obtained  on  analysis. 
As  an  example  of  possible  error :  if  a  pint  of  sand  weighing  about 
one  thousand  grams  contains  a  chert  pebble  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  one  pebble  alone  constitutes  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  sample.  The  question  then  arises,  should  a  pebble 
of  the  given  size  be  included  or  rejected  in  the  selection  of  a  typical 
thousand  gram  sample  from  a  sand  streak?  Still  greater  errors  are 
liable  to  occur  in  analyzing  small  samples  of  coarsely  broken  shell, 
since  the  weight  of  a  single  valve  runs  up  to  at  least  ten  grams  for 
Macoma  nasuta;  one  hundred  for  Cardmni  corhis;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  for  Schizothaerus  nutiallii;  and  three  hundred  for  Saxidomus 
mittallii,  to  judge  from  weighed  specimens  of  the  leading  species. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  trustworthy  analysis  of  mound  material  from 
Humboldt  bay  requires  a  larger  sample  than  from  San  Francisco  bay 
mounds  because  the  smallest  species  common  in  the  northern  region 
proves  to  be  the  largest  species  commonly  found  in  the  more  southerly 
district. 

Average  Composition 

The  average  composition  of  the  mound  as  a  whole  can  be  approx- 
imated by  a  combination  of  the  samples  analyzed.  In  the  case  of  the 
sample  from  layer  III  and  the  sample  from  the  bottom  of  layer  VII, 
we  have  two  pockets  abnormally  high  in  the  percentage  of  both  fish 
and  bird  bones.  Consequently  these  samples  should  be  rejected  in 
averaging.  The  seven  other  samples  yield  an  average  of  13.89% 
moUusk  shell,  .019%  crab  shell,  .07%  fish  bones,  .044%  bird  bones, 
.002%  cetacean  bones,  .798%  charcoal,  .239%  rock  and  gravel,  .055% 
clay,  and  84.87%  sand  and  finer  material  passing  through  a  sieve 
having  twenty-five  meshes  to  the  inch. 

By  a  somewhat  different  method  of  procedure  another  analysis  of 
the  mound  composition  was  obtained  for  the  upper  six  feet.  While 
in  the  field,  the  writer  was  impressed  by  the  unusual  amount  of  sand 
in  the  mound  as  compared  with  the  mounds  at  San  Francisco  bay.^^^ 


259  E.  W.  Gifford,  02?.  cit.,  table  1,  shows  the  average  composition  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay  shellmounds  to  be  55.59%  shell,  .04%  fish  remains,  .064%  other 
vertebrate  remains,  .198%  charcoal,  14.72%  ash,  9.6%  rock,  and  19.8%   residue. 
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In  order  to  estimate  the  composition  of  the  Gunther  island  mound 
in  a  rough  way,  five  gallons  of  material,  estimated  to  be  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  grams,  were  taken  at  the  southwest  end  of 
the  trench  at  all  depths  down  to  six  feet,  and  sifted  on  two  screens, 
one  having  four  and  the  other  fourteen  meshes  to  the  inch.  The 
coarser  material  was  estimated  to  be  from  20%  to  23%  of  the  whole 
according  to  bulk  and  subsequently  at  the  University  was  estimated 
to  have  been  from  13.4%  to  16%  of  the  whole  by  weight.  This  was 
practically  all  shell,  though  there  is  much  regret  that  it  was  not 
examined  more  closely  before  being  thrown  away,  in  order  to  have 
ascertained  the  amount  of  pebbles  and  vertebrate  remains. 

The  medium  sized  siftings,  which  were  caught  on  the  screen  having 
fourteen  meshes  to  the  inch  and  which  were  about  4%  of  the  whole 
in  bulk  (estimated  at  the  University  to  be  from  2.4%  to  2.7%  by 
weight),  proved  a  surprise.  They  revealed  a  proportion  of  fish  bones 
that  had  not  been  suspected.  All  of  these  siftings  were  taken  to 
the  University,  where  an  analysis  of  467  grams  showed  81.15%  shell, 
8.76  7o  fish  remains,  1.29%  bird  bones,  4.92%  charcoal,  2.53%  rock, 
and  1.34%  clay. 

The  material  passing  through  the  screen  having  fourteen  meshes 
to  the  inch  was  estimated  to  have  a  bulk  of  from  73%  to  76%  of  the 
whole  (or  81.3%  to  84.1%  by  weight).  A  small  sample  of  this  finer 
material  taken  to  the  University  indicated  that  from  .8%  to  .82% 
of  the  whole  five  gallons  of  material  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  fourteen  meshes  to  the  inch  but  too  coarse  to  pass 
through  a  sieve  having  twenty-five  meshes  to  the  inch. 

Combining  the  figures  obtained  by  a  rough  measurement  of  bulk 
while  in  the  field  with  the  figures  obtained  by  a  more  exact  analysis  at 
the  University,  we  have  a  final  estimate  of  the  average  composition  of 
the  mound  for  the  upper  six  feet.  It  is  as  follows:  15.95%  to  18.87% 
shell,  .22%  to  .25%  fish  bones  at  the  very  least,  -03%  to  .035%  bird 
bones  at  the  very  least,  .24%  to  .27%  charcoal,  .09%  to  .1%  rock  at 
the  very  least,  .03%  to  .036%  clay,  and  80.43%  to  83.44%  sand  fine 
enough  to  go  through  a  sieve  having  twenty-five  meshes  to  the  inch. 
As  an  unknown  amount  of  bird  bones  and  pebbles  and  an  occasional 
fish  vertebra  were  thrown  away  with  the  coarser  siftings,  the  percent- 
age of  these  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  figures  given,  though 
what  the  limits  would  be,  the  writer  does  not  venture  to  say. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  trench,  after  a  depth  of  about 
five  feet  had  been  reached,  there  was  noted  a  marked  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  sand. 
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Vertebrate  Remains 

Under  the  heading  Fauna  have  been  listed  the  species  of  verte- 
brate, as  well  as  invertebrate,  remains  found  in  the  mound.  Every 
fragment  of  bone  or  horn  noted  during  excavation,  with  the  exception 
of  bird  bones,  was  saved.  Bird  bones  were  entirely  too  numerous  to 
be  saved  without  exception.  Every  piece  was  saved,  however,  which 
was  thought  to  be  either  of  sufficient  size  to  aid  in  the  identification 
of  species,  or  to  determine  the  relative  abundance  of  each  species  if 
such  a  study  should  ever  be  attempted.  The  bird  bones  brought  to 
the  University  weighed  about  nine  pounds.  Even  if  the  full  quantity 
of  coarser  bird  bones  was  two  or  three  times  as  great,  they  would 
not  have  aggregated  one  ten-thousandth  by  weight  of  the  mound 
material.  But  though  the  coarser  bird  bones  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  form  an  appreciable  percentage,  the  finely  broken  frag- 
ments were  sufficient  in  amount  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  analysis  of 
some  of  the  layers,  as  has  been  shown.  This  result  appears  also  in 
table  3,  although  some  question  may  be  raised  as  to  what  part  chance 
played  in  the  selection  of  the  samples  for  analysis. 

It  was  but  rarely  that  a  fish  bone  was  found  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  noticed,  during  excavation,  though  the  presence  of  smaller  fish 
bones  was  revealed  by  sifting.  Unlike  the  bird  bones,  chance  in  the 
selection  of  samples  for  analysis  can  therefore  not  have  affected  the 
determined  proportion  of  fish  bones  very  materially. 

The  principal  facts  regarding  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
mammal  remains  at  different  depths  of  the  mound  can  be  seen  in 
table  4.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fragments  of  bone  and  horn 
from  mammals,  weighing  somewhat  over  thirty-six  pounds,  were 
obtained.  A  single  whale  vertebra,  with  several  other  large  cetacean 
bones,  constitutes  fully  a  third  of  this  weight.  As  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  bone  and  horn  fragments  were  derived  from  an  estimated 
3500  cubic  feet  of  mound  material,  one  bone  or  horn  fragment  would 
come  on  the  average  from  about  each  five  cubic  feet.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  can  say  the  same  of  mammal  remains  as  of  bird  bones,  namely, 
that,  at  the  very  best,  they  can  scarcely  amount  to  one  ten-thousandth 
by  weight  of  the  mound  material.  Probably  the  proportion  is  much 
less,  and,  unlike  bird  bones,  no  small  fragments  are  revealed  by 
sifting. 

The  impression  was  gained  during  the  excavation  that  there  were 
fewer  mammal  but  more  bird  bones  at  Humboldt  bay  than  in  the  San 
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Francisco  bay  mounds.  Data  for  comparison  with  the  San  Francisco 
bay  mounds  is  not  readily  accessible  except  in  the  case  of  a  mound 
situated  near  Castro  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  this  mound  is  hardly 
typical  of  those  in  the  San  Francisco  bay  region,  since  it  is  situated 
about  three  miles  inland  from  the  open  waters  of  the  bay  and  is  com- 
posed more  largely  of  earth  than  of  shell.^^°  In  about  12,500  cubic 
feet  of  this  Castro  mound,  887  fragments  of  mammal  remains  were 
found.  These  weighed  46  pounds.  These  figures  show  results  quite 
contrary  to  those  expected,  since  there  are  about  twice  as  many  mam- 
mal remains  at  Gunther  island  as  at  Castro  per  cubic  feet  of  material 
handled.  As  for  bird  bones,  Castro  mound  had  53  ounces  for  the 
entire  excavation.  Consequently  the  amount  of  bird  bones  saved  from 
the  Gunther  island  mound  would  be  ten  times  as  great  per  cubic  foot 
as  at  Castro. 


Floors  and  Fireplaces 

Besides  the  layers  of  stratification  already  described,  one  or  two 
other  features  in  the  composition  of  the  mound  were  noted.  At  the 
southwest  end  of  the  trench,  at  a  depth  of  2i^  feet,  there  was  a  hard 
packed  floor  having  a  length  of  at  least  fourteen  feet.  It  was  made 
of  sandy  clay,  three  to  five  inches  thick,  which  had  been  burnt  to 
such  a  degree  of  hardness  that  a  pick  was  required  to  break  it  up. 

At  a  depth  of  two  feet,  just  beneath  human  remains  nos.  2  and  3, 
was  a  small  floor  of  baked  clay  two  feet  in  diameter  and  from  SVo 
to  4%  inches  in  thickness.  It  was  really  a  double  floor,  for  it  had 
been  made  at  different  times.  First,  about  two  inches  of  clay  having 
a  saucer-like  depression  in  the  top  had  been  baked  to  a  good  degree 
of  hardness  and  used  as  a  fireplace  until  the  surface  had  been  covered 
with  a  film  of  charcoal.  Then  another  two  inch  thickness  of  clay  was 
put  on  top  of  the  previous  floor  and  used  as  a  fireplace  until  it,  too, 
had  acquired  a  smooth  film  of  charcoal  on  its  surface. 

No  other  sign  of  either  floor  or  fireplace  was  noted  anywhere  in 
the  trench.  There  were  neither  streaks  of  ashes  nor  heaps  of  burnt 
stones  such  as  indicate  the  frequent  fireplaces  in  the  mounds  about 
San  Francisco  bay.  Such  pebbles  and  stones  as  occurred  were  scat- 
tered about  singly,  and  will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  in  the 
pages  to  follow  under  the  heading  Chert  Refuse,  Cooking  Stones,  etc. 


260  E.  W.  Gifford,  op.  cit.,  table  2,  gives  Castro  mound  as  64%  inorganic 
matter,  while  seven  other  large  and  more  typical  mounds  at  San  Francisco  bay 
average  but  22%  inorganic  matter. 
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AGE  OF  THE  MOUND 

It  is  perhaps  too  generally  considered  proper  for  the  archaeologist 
to  discover  stratification  in  every  archaeological  site,  and  then  to  make 
all  that  is  possible  out  of  snch  stratification,  counting  each  distinct 
layer  as  a  distinct  age  in  the  life  and  development  of  the  former 
inhabitants.  The  writer  has  excavated  in  half  a  dozen  mounds  about 
San  Francisco  bay  and  has  not  encountered  any  stratification  there 
except  at  Glen  Cove,  near  Vallejo,  where  layers  of  calcined  shells 
alternate  with  uncalcined.  Uhle  has  also  described  similar  conditions 
at  Emeryville.^*^^  In  these  mounds  the  stratification  is  mainly  due  to 
the  agency  of  fire  and  probably  results  from  the  practice  of  cremation 
of  the  dead.  In  all  other  mounds  of  that  region,  excavated  either  by 
the  writer  or  by  previous  Universit}^  investigators,  some  suggestions 
but  no  very  definite  evidences  of  cremation  have  been  found.  At 
Humboldt  bay  there  is  no  calcined  shell  except  in  rather  negligible 
quantities,  and  the  various  layers  differ  only  in  being  composed  of 
varying  proportions  of  shell  and  sand,  while  the  sand  takes  on  differ- 
ent shades  according  to  the  amount  of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  in  it. 

In  the  mounds  mentioned  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  bay  the 
stratification  is  considered  to  be  of  no  age  significance.  Neither  is  it 
at  Humboldt  bay  except  in  the  case  of  layer  I,  which  was  the  only 
layer  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  trench.  Of  all  the  layers  it 
had  the  most  sharply  defined  limits.  It  is  believed  that  this  layer 
represents  an  age  culturally  distinct  in  at  least  one  respect  from  the 
age  preceding — the  Indians  of  the  more  recent  age  burying  their  dead 
while  the  more  ancient  Indians  practiced  cremation. 

Although  no  special  significance  can  be  attached  to  any  of  the  other 
layers  which  have  been  described,  yet  it  appears  to  the  writer  that 
three  periods  of  development  should  be  recognized :  first,  a  camping 
period;  second,  a  period  of  permanent  residence  when  the  dead  were 
disposed  of  by  cremation;  and  third,  the  period  when  the  dead  were 
buried.  Though  we  thus  indicate  three  periods,  there  appears  to  be 
no  evidence  of  any  change  in  material  culture  as  revealed  by  the 
artifacts. 

Before  any  mound  existed  at  site  67,  and  when  there  was  nothing 
but  a  marsh  at  that  place,  the  Indians  about  the  bay  doubtless  made 
use  of  the  extensive  tide  flats  to  the  northeast  of  Gunther  island  for 
gathering  clams.     Instead  of  taking  the  clams  to   their  permanent 


261  Uhle  also  mentions  a  similar  layer  of  calcined  shell  in  a  mound  in  west 
Berkeley  and  in  another  at  Sausalito.  Max  Uhle,  present  series,  vii,  8,  19,  22, 
1907. 
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village,  say  at  site  68,  23,  61,  or  elsewhere,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  roast  them  on  the  marsh  at  site  67.  In  order  that  their 
camping  place  might  not  be  disturbed  by  high  tides,  especially  the 
larger  high  tides  occurring  near  the  time  of  new  moon  or  full  moon, 
the  Indians  seem  to  have  brought  to  the  site  large  quantities  of  sand. 
This  supposition,  that  the  mound  was  begun  simply  as  a  camp  for 
clam  roasting,  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  modern  Indians, 
who  used  site  14  near  the  harbor  entrance  for  just  such  a  purpose. 

After  the  mound  had  grown  to  a  sufficient  height,  permanent 
houses  were  built,  only  to  be  destroyed  occasionally  by  storms  at  times 
of  exceptionally  high  tide.  There  may  well  be  some  foundation  to 
the  tradition  that  ''there  was  a  flood  three  times  that  drowned  all 
the  people"  (see  page  282).  Even  if  there  had  been  no  tradition  of 
a  previous  flood  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  continual  bringing 
on  of  more  sand  along  with  the  clams,  the  annual  demonstrations  of 
what  storms  could  do  in  tearing  away  the  sides  of  the  mound  would 
be  sufficient.  The  result  was  that  the  Indians  continued  to  bring  on 
large  quantities  of  sand  even  after  any  real  necessity  ceased  to  exist, 
although  the  proportions  of  sand  in  the  upper  five  feet  of  the  mound 
appear  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  below  that  depth. 

Another  theory  accounting  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  sand  is 
that  the  sand  was  needed  in  playing  games,  especially  gambling  games 
with  clay  balls.  The  remarkable  uniformity  in  size  of  a  certain  type 
of  clay  ball  found  to  be  very  numerous  at  depths  varying  from  1  to 
5%  feet  would  furnish  some  basis  for  a  belief  that  strata  of  these 
depths  were  all  laid  down  within  one  generation,  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  greater  variation. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  gejieral 
characteristics  of  Indians  outside  of  the  southeastern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  deliberately  construct  mounds.-'^-  To 
this  the  writer  would  agree,  yet  we  have  the  fact  that  the  mound  as 
a  whole  is  composed  of  over  80%  of  sand  and  certain  streaks  as  high 
as  99%.  Every  particle  of  this  sand  was  brought  to  the  mound  by 
the  agency  of  man.     In  proof  of  this  it  can  be  said  that  the  mound 


262  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Works,  iv,  736-41,  1883,  mentions  the  findings  and  specu- 
lations of  an  enthusiastic,  though  inexperienced,  local  investigator  in  Vancouver 
island  and  British  Columbia.  This  investigator  found  shellmouuds  fourteen  feet 
deep  covering  three  acres;  burial  mounds  of  sand,  gravel,  or  stones  containing 
skeletons  or  partially  cremated  remains  with  suggestions  of  human  sacrifice  at  the 
death  of  important  personages;  mounds  ''built  of  sea  sand  and  black  mould 
mixed  with  some  shells";  mounds  fifty  feet  high;  and  earth-works  surrounded 
by  ditches  similar  to  those  of  eastern  states.  Obviously  additional  investigation 
will  be  required  before  all  of  these  assertions  can  be  fully  accepted. 
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is  situated  on  an  island  separated  from  the  mainland  by  deep  chan- 
nels; the  whole  island  has  been  a  marsh  covered  with  vegetation  for 
thousands  of  3'ears  as  evidenced  b}^  peaty  streaks  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet;  and  an  examination  of  the  mound  itself  shows  that  there  is  not 
a  single  six-inch  thickness,  possibly  not  even  a  three-inch  thickness, 
of  stratification  that  does  not  contain  artifacts,  cooking  stones,  peb- 
bles, stone  refuse,  charcoal,  fish  bones,  bird  bones,  or  shell.  A  glance 
at  table  3  shows  that  a  1216  gram  sample  of  99%  pure  sand  contains 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  things  that  one  would  not  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  sand  deposited  by  natural  agencies.  On  the  North 
Spit  there  are  mounds  with  alternate  streaks  of  shell  and  sand.  These 
unquestionably  indicate  a  period  of  human  occupation  followed  by  a 
period  of  natural  deposition.  On  the  contrary,  as  regards  site  67  the 
writer  wishes  to  say  that  though  he  considers  it,  sand  and  all,  as  a 
deposition  b}"  human  agency,  he  also  considers  it  as  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation extending  over  centuries. 

Paul  Schumacher,-*^^  in  excavating  a  mound  at  Hustenate,  ten 
miles  south  of  Pistol  river,  which  is  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Hum- 
boldt bay,  found  conditions  as  described  below: 

Decayed  shells  and  bones,  mixed  with  sand  brought  up  from  the  beach,  a  mass 
of  vegetable  mould  and  rubbish,  and  all  sizes  of  beach-stone,  constitute  the  com- 
post of  the  surface-layer  to  a  depth  of  two  to  five  feet,  below  which  dark  humus 
is  found,  over  a  soft  slaty  formation  of  a  grayish  color,  which  is  coal-bearing. 
The  house-sites  are,  as  usual,  irregularly  located  over  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards 
in  length  and  something  less  in  width.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  ground 
upon  which  we  find  the  aboriginal  settlements  on  the  Oregon  coast  visited  by  our 
expedition,  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  in  my  previous  report  of  such  settle- 
ments on  the  southern  coast  of  California  holds  good  for  this  locality  also:  that 
all  such  stations  had  been  established  either  on  sandy  ground,  or  that  the  nature 
of  the  ground  had  been  artificially  changed  by  layers  of  sand  carried  thither  when 
it  was  rocky  or  hard.  Sandy  soil  was  necessary . . .  for  the  erection  of  houses, 
which  were  partially  dug  in  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  embankments.  It 
was  also  a  requirement  for  cleanliness,  and  healthful  through  its  absorption  of 
moisture  in  rainy  seasons. 

To  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  mound,  with  no  more 
excavation  than  has  been  done,  can  hardly  be  anything  but  premature. 
Excavation  was  made  only  in  one  side  of  the  mound  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  center.  The  deepest  point  reached  was  only 
8%  feet,  while  the  depth  of  the  mound  in  the  center  is  at  least  14  feet, 
even  if  it  does  not  go  below  the  present  level  of  the  marsh.     Other 


263  Paul  Schumacher,  Researches  in  the  Kjokkenmoddings  and  Graves  of  a 
Former  Population  of  the  Coast  of  Oregon,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Geog.  Surv.  Terr. 
(F.  V.  Hayden,  geologist  in  charge),  iii,  27-35,  1877. 
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mounds  of  the  vicinit}^,  about  as  large  if  not  larger  than  this  mound, 
have  not  been  touched  at  all.  Yet  any  kind  of  an  opinion  may  be 
better  than  none  at  all.  At  least  it  may  satisfy  for  the  time  being, 
until  farther  excavations  can  be  made. 

All  the  artifacts  found  in  layer  I,  also  those  with  human  remains 
no.  7,  may  be  very  recent,  but  all  others  are  doubtless  several  hundred 
years  old  even  though  some  of  them  come  from  a  depth  of  less  than 
a  foot.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  in  1860  the  whole  mound 
was  covered  with  bushes  except  at  one  side  where  the  modern  village 
was  located.  There  was  also  a  pine  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  center  of  the  mound.  This  would  indicate  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  mound  had  undergone  little,  if  any,  change  and  perhaps  been 
uninhabited  for  several  hundred  years.  The  burials  at  one  end  of 
the  trench  may  be  of  people  from  the  modern  village,  since  thej^  are 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  village  and  yet  not  far  from  the  beach 
running  around  the  mound. 

The  whole  mound  might  possibly  have  been  raised  within  1500 
years.  If  it  were  very  much  older,  one  would  expect  it  to  have  been 
covered  with  timber  instead  of  bearing  one  lone  pine.  Site  68,  less 
than  a  mile  distant,  was  covered  with  spruce  and  is  a  place  around 
which  have  gathered  several  myths.  This  suggests  that  it  is  an  older 
mound.  Even  before  it  had  attained  half  of  its  present  size,  being 
on  the  center  of  the  island,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  so  much  devasta- 
tion by  high  tide  storms  as  site  67.  There  can  thus  really  be  but  little 
question  that  site  68  is  older  than  site  67,  but  it  is  itself  situated  on  a 
marsh  and  must  also  have  been  a  camping  place  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time  before  it  could  have  been  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence. For  this  reason  we  should  expect  the  oldest  mounds  of  the 
region  to  be  upon  the  mainland,  say  at  sites  61  or  23. 

HUMAN  EEMAINS 

The  remains  of  twenty-two  individuals  were  found.  Six  of  these 
were  burials.  The  others  lay  in  beds  of  charcoal  where  they  had  been 
cremated.  Plate  12,  figure  2,  shows  such  of  the  charcoal  beds  as  were 
cut  by  the  vertical  plane  forming  the  southeast  wall  of  the  trench. 
The  depth  of  other  charcoal  beds  which  were  not  cut  by  this  vertical 
plane  are  indicated  by  crosses  with  arable  numerals  which  are  the  field 
numbers  given  to  the  human  remains. 

Table  5  shows  the  depth  at  which  each  of  the  human  remains  was 
found ;  whether  buried  or  burned ;  whether  of  infant,  child,  or  adult ; 
and  the  number  of  artifacts  with  each.     As  some  of  the  bodies  were 
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more  completely  incinerated  than  others,  the  weight  of  the  uncon- 
sumed  fragments  is  also  given.  In  two  cases  there  was  complete  incin- 
eration, but  the  presence  of  artifacts  indicated  that  a  body  had  been 
cremated.  There  were  several  charcoal  beds  without  either  human 
bone  fragments  or  artifacts.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  places 
where  the  dead  were  cremated,  but  no  account  was  taken  of  them 
unless  they  showed  positive  indications  in  this  direction. 

Burial 

The  buried  remains  of  four  adults  and  two  infants  were  found 
at  the  northeast  end  of  the  trench  and  are,  it  is  presumed,  compara- 
tively recent,  although  prehistoric.  They  were  buried  near  the  beach 
rather  than  toward  the  center  of  the  mound,  where  there  were  more 
bushes.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  California  that  did  not  practice 
cremation  at  some  period,^^*  but  in  many  areas,  whenever  they  did 
bury,  the  position  of  the  dead  was  usuall}^  in  a  more  or  less  bent 
position,  frequently  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  within  six  inches 
or  so  of  the  chin.  The  modern  Indians  about  Humboldt  bay  seem  to 
have  always  buried  their  dead  in  a  straight  position,  and  the  very 
earliest  pioneers  report  seeing  a  great  many  graves  marked  by  head- 
boards and  footboards.  Kobert  Gunther  described  in  somewhat  the 
following  language  the  manner  of  burial  at  the  modern  village  on 
site  67. 

Six  months  after  the  massacre  of  February  26,  1860,  an  ox  broke  through  into 
one  of  the  graves,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  examination.  The  Indians 
had  chosen  what  was  already  a  low  spot  and  had  scooped  it  out  so  as  to  make  the 
bottom  of  the  grave  about  four  feet  deep.  They  had  put  redwood  planks  on  the 
bottom  and  sides,  then  laid  in  old  rags,  on  which  seven  of  the  dead  were  placed 
side  by  side  together  with  their  belongings.  The  grave  was  covered  with  other 
planks  on  top  of  which  dirt  was  placed. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  manner  of  burial  at  Humboldt 
•|3^y265  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  whites,  the  chief  peculiarities  in 
the  present  instance  being  the  lack  of  headboards  and  the  unusual 
size  of  the  grave  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  of  dead. 


264  There  is  no  record  of  the  Eskimo  or  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
its  tributaries  ever  burning  their  dead,  but  it  would  appear  that  most  other  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  coast  have  at  times  cremated.  For  cremation  among  the  following 
see  Bancroft's  Works:  Kenai,  i,  134;  Copper  river,  i,  135;  Mackenzie  river,  i, 
132 ;  Nehannes,  Tacullies,  Chimmesyans,  and  Carriers,  i,  125 ;  Nootka,  i,  205 ; 
Vancouver  island,  iv,  738-39;  Coos  bay,  i,  248. 

265  Stephen  Powers  (op.  cit.,  p.  99)  was  told  by  a  pioneer  that  he  had  seen  hun- 
dreds of  graves  at  some  burial  grounds,  each  marked  with  a  redwood  slab,  which, 
being  a  very  durable  wood,  made  it  probable  that  some  of  the  graves  were  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  years  old.  These  statements  agree  with  the  findings  of  the 
writer  after  making  due  allowance  for  exaggeration. 
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Paul  Schumacher,  while  investigating  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution the  shellmounds  of  the  southern  Oregon  coast,  found  a  variety 
of  ways  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  even  within  the  historic  period 
— the  period  in  which  glass  beads  and  objects  of  metal  were  used.  In 
some  instances  he  found  conditions  approaching  those  of  cremation. 
Possibly  a  reexamination  of  the  Oregon  coast  shellmounds  might  show 
that  some  of  the  human  bones  were  slightly  calcined,  indicating  that 
fire  was  used  to  consume  the  flesh  even  though  it  was  extinguished 
before  it  greatly  affected  the  bones.  At  Hustenate,  ninety  miles  north 
of  Humboldt  bay,  Schumacher^^*^  found  cases  of  burial  as  described 
below : 

On  digging,  the  graves  were  found  to  be  very  shallow,  the  skeletons  being 
interred  but  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  below  the  surface.  The  sides  of  the 
excavation  were  lined  with  split  redwood  boards,  about  four  feet  in  length  and 
a  foot  in  width,  placed  edgewise,  and  reaching  to  the  floor  of  the  grave,  which 
was  covered  with  beach-sand  to  the  thickness  of  about  one  inch;  the  width  was 
not  over  two  feet,  and  both  ends  of  the  excavation  were  open,  that  is  to  say 
without  lining.  The  corpses  were  found  doubled  up  in  the  usual  manner. . . . 
Immediately  above  the  body  was  placed  a  board  resting  on  the  lining,  to  which 
it  was  secured  by  cobble  stones  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  as  much  as  fifty 
pounds.  The  graves  were  then  filled  up  with  earth. . . .  With  babies '  skeletons,  and 
a  young  woman 's  corpse,  Ave  found  some  much  decayed  money-shells. ...  A  few 
glass  beads  were  also  found  with  skeletons  of  grown  females. 

Although  the  main  facts  regarding  each  of  the  burials  at  Gunther 
island  are  shown  on  table  5,  a  few  additional  notes  seem  worth  while. 

No.  8.  Complete  skeleton  of  a  person  of  middle  age  or  older.  Eight  of  the 
teeth  had  been  lost  during  life  and  there  were  six  ulceration  cavities267  in  the 
jaws.  The  bones  were  not  very  large,  indicating  that  the  skeleton  was  probably 
that  of  a  woman.  The  skeleton  lay  supine,  stretched  out  to  a  length  of  4  feet  10% 
inches. 

No.  5.     A  large  sized  tibia  and  the  bones  of  the  feet. 

No.  6.  Skeleton  of  an  adult,  probably  of  a  man,  as  the  bones  are  very  stout 
and  the  skull  has  a  strong  supra-orbital  ridge.  The  skeleton  was  Avithin  a  foot 
of  the  surface  and  in  consequence  the  ribs  and  both  jaws  were  missing.     Complete 


266  Paul  Schumacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

267  The  great  number  of  ulceration  cavities  in  the  tAvo  complete  skulls  found 
in  this  mound  is  without  parallel  in  the  skulls  from  any  other  region  kuoAvn  to 
the  writer.  Because  of  this  fact  the  query  is  raised  as  to  whether  mouth  diseases 
were  not  unusually  prevalent  at  Humboldt  bay,  in  addition  to  the  scrofulous 
complaints  previously  mentioned.  See  page  301.  Another  complete  skull  from 
Gunther  island,  probably  from  site  68,  illustrated  and  described  by  Ales  Hrdlieka, 
present  series,  iv,  49-64,  1906,  also  has  apparently  four  ulceration  cavities  and 
possibly  six.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Hrdlieka 's  paper  and  the  confusion  betAveen 
two  skulls  referred  to  in  the  footnote  on  page  52,  it  might  be  said  that  skull 
no.  12-81  described  as  being  from  ''Sandspit,  Humboldt  Bay,"  is  undoubtedly 
identified  correctly.  Human  bones  exposed  at  site  14  are  in  a  very  short  time 
bleached  and  scoured  by  drifting  sands  until  they  have  exactly  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  skull  in  question. 
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field  notes  and  sketches  shoAviug  the  exact  position  of  this  skeleton  are  lacking. 
On  the  diagram,  plate  12,  figure  3,  the  position  of  the  head  is  correctly  given,  but 
for  the  direction  of  the  feet  a  somewhat  hazy  memory  is  relied  upon.  However 
it  can  be  asserted  that  the  body  was  buried  supine,  stretched  at  full  length. 

No.  7.  Complete  skeleton  of  a  person  of  middle  age  or  older,  as  five  teeth 
had  been  lost  during  life  and  half  a  dozen  ulceration  cavities  filled  the  jaws.  The 
bones  were  not  extra  large.  The  skeleton  was  found  in  a  supine  position  stretched 
out  to  a  length  of  4l^  feet.  It  was  a  little  over  two  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
layer  I.  As  graves  were  usually  dug  to  a  depth  of  about  2^  feet,  it  is  considered 
that  this  skeleton  is  merely  an  intrusion  into  the  older  strata  of  the  mound.  This 
is  the  only  case  of  a  burial  with  which  there  were  any  artifacts.  Over  each 
clavicle,  there  was  a  rectangular  piece  of  abalone  (pi.  21,  fig.  10),  both  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  size,  1%  by  4  inches.  On  the  breast  was  a  red  obsidian  knife 
(pi.  13,  fig.  6). 

No.  21.     Femur  of  a  baby  a  few  months  old. 

No.  22.     Tibia  and  frontal  of  an  infant  just  born. 


Cremation 

How  long  it  has  been  since  the  Indians  at  Humboldt  bay  changed 
from  the  practice  of  cremation  to  that  of  burial,  has  not  been 
determined,  nor  the  reason  for  such  a  change.  The  Spaniards  who 
discovered  Trinidad  bay  in  1775  said  of  the  Indians  there  that  ''they 
observed  some  strange  ceremony,  for  when  a  certain  Indian  died, 
they  cried  out  for  him,  burning  him  in  the  palace  of  the  captain,  into 
which  they  permitted  none  of  our  men  to  go  during  the  ceremony, 
but  having  succeeded  in  doing  this,  those  who  got  in  found  nothing 
in  particular. '  '^^^  Palace,  as  translated  from  the  word  casa,  is  doubt- 
less the  sweat-house,  where  ceremonies  of  various  kinds  were  observed. 
The  Spaniards  may  have  been  mistaken  about  the  body  being  cre- 
mated. People  living  at  Eureka  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1860 
and  seeing  fires  on  Gunther  island  and  at  Bucksport,  mistakenly 
reported  to  newspapers^^^  that  the  dead  were  cremated.  In  the  same 
way  the  Spaniards  seeing  smoke  issuing  from  the  sweat-house,  and 
hearing  all  the  sounds  of  mourning,  might  have  taken  for  granted 
that  the  dead  were  being  cremated.  Powers^"^  stated  that  the  Yurok 
buried  their  dead  in  a  recumbent  posture,  but  kept  a  fire  burning 
several  nights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grave. 

As  for  other  peoples  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Wiyot,  Powers 
stated  that  the  Mattole^"^^  cremated,  and  was  informed  that  the  Whil- 


268  Don  Antonio  Maurelle,  op.  cit.   (footnote  27),  Madrid  edition,  1865. 

269  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Mar.  2,  13,  1860;   Northern  Calif  ornian,  Feb.  29, 
1860. 

270  Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

271  IMd.,  p.  110. 
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kut^^-  cremated  also  but  believed  that  their  custom  was  somewhat 
varied.  A  Whilkut  burial  custom  has  already  been  described  on 
page  254. 

The  manner  of  cremation  at  Humboldt  bay  seems  to  have  differed 
in  some  respects  from  that  at  San  Francisco  bay  and  other  parts  of 
the  state.  It  is  hoped  that  the  special  points  of  difference  may  be 
described  in  some  future  paper.  The  cremated  remains  at  Humboldt 
bay  were  found  as  a  rule  in  saucer  shaped  beds  of  finely  pulverized 
charcoal  having  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  feet  and  generally  a  thick- 
ness of  four  or  five  inches  though  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  inches. 
A  few  lumps  of  charcoal,  which  seemed  in  every  case  to  be  of  redwood, 
were  two  to  four  inches  in  length.  It  would  appear  that  the  dead 
were  burned  on  a  platform  above  a  round  hole  which  had  been  scooped 
out  for  a  grave  and  into  which  the  charcoal,  unconsumed  bones,  and 
artifacts  fell.  In  general,  nearly  all  of  the  bone  fragments  are  over 
an  inch  in  length.  Skull  fragments  are  two  to  four  inches  square. 
Vertebrae  are  often  nearly  whole  except  for  their  projections.  Sec- 
tions of  femurs,  especially  the  proximal  ends,  are  found  four  to  six 
inches  in  length.  These  bone  fragments  are  general^  calcined  only 
on  one  side  and  are  found  in  one  linear  series  extending  for  a  length 
of  about  three  feet,  the  bones  below  the  knee  usually  being  wholly 
consumed. 

In  the  case  of  remains  nos.  16  and  17  the  beds  of  charcoal  were 
not  circular  but  rectangular,  two  feet  wide  by  five  feet  long.  This 
means  that  rectangular  graves  were  dug,  above  which  the  dead  were 
burned.  These  two  beds  of  charcoal  were  the  only  ones  where  there 
were  human  bones  without  artifacts  in  association.  An  examination 
of  table  5  and  plate  12  will  show  that  4i/2  feet  is  the  greatest  depth 
at  which  circular  charcoal  beds  were  found.  Of  the  two  rectangular 
beds,  one  was  three  inches  higher  than  this  level,  the  other  a  foot 
lower.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  remains  nos.  16  and  17  represent  an 
earlier  period  of  time  when  cremation  was  practiced  but  the  custom 
differed  somewhat  from  that  of  a  later  time.  The  absence  of  artifacts 
in  the  rectangular  charcoal  beds  and  scarcity  of  artifacts  below  the 
41/2  foot  level  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  earlier 
period  was  culturally  distinct  in  other  respects. 

Paul  Schumacher,  while  excavating  in  a  mound  near  the  mouth 
of  Pistol  river  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Humboldt  bay,  describes 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  as  follows  :^^^ 


272  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

273  Paul  Schumacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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Doubled  up,  the  skeletons  were  resting  near  the  wall  of  the  excavation  [wall 
of  the  house-pit],  and  faced  the  fire-place. ...  In  one  instance,  two  skeletons  were 
found  buried  in  one  house  . . .  the  earth  covering  the  skeletons  was  strongly  mixed 
with  charcoal,  pieces  of  charred  wood,  fragments  of  animal  bones,  and  shells 
blackened  and  partially  consumed  by  fire.  On  the  floor  on  which  the  skeletons 
rested  was  found  a  layer  of  ashes  several  inches  in  thickness.  But  the  fire  had 
not  affected  the  skeletons,  as  in  no  instance  was  any  such  damage  observed,  and 
even  the  remains  of  matting,  furs,  and  other  similar  perishable  material  were  not 
injured  by  it.  It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  hut  was  demolished  by  fire, 
after  the  owner  had  expired,  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  covered  with  rubbish 
and  earth  surrounding  his  house.  Except  some  glass  beads  found  with  a  female 
skull  and  three  roughly  cast  copper  buttons  with  that  of  a  male,  nothing  was 
unearthed  that  had  apparently  been  deposited  with  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  the  main  facts  given  in  table  5,  the  following  notes 
regarding  each  of  the  cremated  human  remains  are  presented.  The 
order  of  arrangement  is  the  order  in  which  the  remains  were  located 
in  the  trench  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  end. 

No.  4.  About  half  of  the  bone  fragments  were  not  calcined.  The  heads  of 
the  femurs  were  in  their  sockets  in  the  pelvis.  Many  of  the  vertebrae  were  in  line. 
A  scapula  was  found,  but  not  a  single  fragment  of  the  skull.  A  fine  black 
obsidian  knife,  13%  inches  in  length,  broken  into  eight  pieces,  was  at  the  left 
side.     ArroAv  points  and  other  artifacts  were  near  the  pelvic  bones. 

No.  3.  The  charcoal  bed  with  these  remains,  overlapped  charcoal  beds  nos.  4 
and  2,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  artifacts  and  bone  fragments 
from  these  beds  apart.  The  remains  consist  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  femurs, 
pelvic  bones,  a  number  of  vertebrae,  and  one  tooth  but  no  sign  of  any  fragment 
of  the  skull.     Near  the  pelvis  was  a  large  pestle  and  eleven  sinkers. 

No.  2.  Eight  or  ten  vertebrae,  a  few  small  limb  fragments,  and  one  tooth 
belonging  to  a  child,  found  with  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  artifacts  consisting 
of  a  stone  pipe  over  nine  inches  long,  fourteen  arrow  points,  a  girdled  stone,  and 
a  black  obsidian  knife  10%  inches  long.  This  child  was  sent  on  his  way  certainly 
well  equipped.  Such  articles  are  not  often  found  with  the  remains  of  children, 
but  are  usually  considered  as  the  possession  of  a  shaman  or  man  of  wealth. 

Lying  partly  beneath  remains  no.  2  and  partly  beneath  no.  3  was  an  unusual 
bed  of  baked  clay  which  has  been  described  on  page  346.  It  did  not  necessarily 
have  any  relationship  to  the  human,  remains. 

No.  1.  Fragments  of  skull,  humerus,  ulna,  femurs,  etc.,  only  partially  calcined, 
along  with  a  stone  adze  handle,  two  white  flint  ceremonial  blades,  and  other 
artifacts.  The  charcoal  bed  containing  these  articles  is  not  cut  by  the  vertical 
plane  show^n  in  plate  12,  figure  2,  but  two  other  charcoal  beds  close  by  at  some- 
what greater  depths  are  cut  by  the  vertical  plane  and  are  shown  on  the  diagram. 
The  two  latter  beds  showed  no  signs  of  human  remains. 

No.  12:  The  bones,  but  partially  calcined,  indicated  an  adult  of  large  size. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  bone  fragments  of  an  elk  in  the  same  charcoal  bed.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  remains  no.  8,  near  which  were  some  elk  bones,  this  was 
the  only  indication  that  food  was  offered  to  the  dead,  and  even  in  these  cases 
the  evidence  was  not  positive.  The  artifacts,  ceremonial  blades,  and  clay  balls 
found  with  no.  12,  indicate  a  man  of  wealth. 

No.  14.  A  few  fragments  of  a  femur,  vertebrae,  and  skull.  The  artifacts 
found  with  these  remains  make  a  total  of  112  objects,  or  nearly  as  many  as  were 
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found  with  all  the  other  human  remains  combined.  Among  the  most  notable 
objects  were  a  great  many  clay  balls  of  almost  uniform  size,  and  a  ceremonial 
war-club  or  ' '  slave-killer. ' '  No  artifacts  were  found  elsewhere  at  a  greater  depth 
in  association  with,  human  remains.  The  charcoal  bed  had  a  thickness  of  ten 
inches. 

No.  15.  In  this  case  there  was  a  bed  of  charcoal  slightly  overlapping  remains 
no.  14.  There  was  not  a  single  trace  of  any  human  bone,  but  there  were  four 
artifacts. 

No.  16.  Fragments  of  a  femur  6%  inches  in  length,  besides  a  few  small 
fragments  of  the  skull,  pelvic  bones,  etc.,  scarcely  at  all  calcined,  found  in  a 
rectangular  bed  of  charcoal  containing  no  artifacts. 

No.  10.  A  fairly  large  adult,  as  judged  by  a  seven-inch  fragment  of  a  femur. 
The  remainder  of  the  bones  were  broken  into  somewhat  smaller  fragments  which 
were  scarcely  at  all  calcined.  There  were  no  artifacts  in  immediate  association 
with  the  bones  for  there  were  two  charcoal  beds,  one  directly  above  the  other, 
separated  by  three  or  four  inches  of  sand.  In  the  lower  bed  of  charcoal  there 
were  no  human  bones  but  a  great  many  olive  shell  beads  and  a  couple  of  other 
objects. 

No.  18.  Partially  calcined,  eight-inch  fragment  of  the  femur  of  a  young 
person,  along  with  an  obsidian  knife,  a  clay  ball,  and  a  pair  of  abalone  pendants. 

No.  9.  A  few  bone  fragments,  including  a  piece  of  a  fairly  large  femur.  In 
a  limited  area  around  the  pelvic  bones  were  found  several  beautiful  obsidian 
blades,  dentalium  shells,  olive  shell  beads,  carbonized  pine  nut  beads,  Vihurnum- 
seed  beads,  and  other  things.  A  little  to  one  side  were  a  heap  of  carbonized 
basketry,  slag,  a  knife,  and  so  forth. 

No.  19.  After  the  trench  had  been  dug  as  deep  as  time  allowed,  the  perpen- 
dicular walls  were  undermined  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  from  the 
pelvis  of  remains  no.  9,  the  pelvic  bones  of  another  individual  were  found,  along 
with  a  nine-inch  piece  of  a  medium  sized  femur,  many  skull  fragments,  vertebrae, 
etc.,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  a  skeleton  but  partially  calcined.  Some  of  the  finest 
artifacts  of  the  whole  excavation  were  found  with  these  remains.  These  artifacts 
include  a  beautifully  shaped  '^  slave-killer, "  several  obsidian  ceremonial  blades 
(one  of  which,  a  red  one,  is  estimated  to  have  had  an  original  length  of  nearly 
sixteen  inches),  a  steatite  pipe,  a  clay  pipe,  two  pestles,  tw^o  mauls,  dentalium 
shell,  olive  shell  beads,  carbonized  pine  nut  beads,  carbonized  Vihurnumseed 
beads,  and  so  on.  The  objects  with  remains  nos.  9  and  19,  though  separated  from 
each  other  enough  to  prevent  much  chance  of  mixing,  were  surrounded  by  a  single 
charcoal  bed  over  seven  feet  in  diameter. 

No.  11.  The  human  remains  consisted  of  only  one  tooth  of  a  child.  The 
accompanying  artifacts  were  two  shell  ornaments  and  four  carbonized  pine  nut 
beads.  ► 

No.  13.  There  was  here  a  complete  incineration  of  a  human  skeleton,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  half  dozen  artifacts. 

No.  17.  A  very  few  fragments  of  limb  bones,  etc.,  nearly  all  calcined,  found 
in  a  rectangular  bed  of  charcoal  containing  no  artifacts. 

No.  20.  A  very  few  small  calcined  bone  fragments,  presumably  human, 
found  with  two  pestles,  two  mauls,  and  a  number  of  bone  artifacts  among  a  small 
amount  of  ashes  and  charcoal  upon  a  hard  baked  clay  floor  previously  described 
on  page  346. 
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MATEEIAL  CULTUEE 
Chipped  Implements 

A  total  of  eighty-eight  chipped  objects  of  obsidian,  chert,  and  other 
stone  were  found  in  association  with  twelve  of  the  human  remains. 
These  can  be  classified  into  a  dozen  types  of  implements  as  shown  on 
table  7.  In  addition  to  the  chipped  implements  in  association  with 
human  remains,  there  were  five  specimens  not  in  such  association. 
These  were  a  fragment  of  a  red  obsidian  blade  found  at  a  depth  of 
one  foot,  a  fragment  of  a  black  obsidian  blade  at  a  depth  of  nine 
inches,  two  small  greenish  chert  knives  at  depths  of  six  inches,  and  a 
scraper  at  a  depth  of  nine  inches. 

Ohsidian  Ceremonial  Blades. — Under  this  heading  will  be  men- 
tioned objects  variously  known  as  ceremonial  blades,  knives,  or  swords, 
chipped  from  black  or  red  obsidian  and  having  a  length  of  17  centi- 
meters or  more.  The  use  of  these  on  the  Klamath  river  and  elsewhere 
in  the  White  Deerskin  dance  and  in  the  Woodpecker  or  Jumping  dance 
is  quite  fully  described  by  H.  N.  Rust  and  A.  L.  Kroeber  in  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropologist  for  1905.  As  nothing  was  learned  by  the  writer 
regarding  the  use  of  these  implements  at  Humboldt  bay,  and  as 
nothing  is  known  of  the  dance  ceremonies  practiced  by  the  Wiyot, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  this  article  for  further  information. ^^^  No 
doubt  the  Wij^ot  or  their  predecessors  accounted  these  knives  as 
objects  indicative  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of  their  possessors  much 
like  the  modern  Indians  on  the  Klamath  and  Trinity.  The  detailed 
description  of  six  specimens  made  from  black  obsidian  follows,  a 
t^^pical  example  being  illustrated  on  plate  13,  figure  1. 

Five  specimens  of  black  obsidian  blades  were  found,  which  were  complete  or 
nearly  complete.  The  length  of  these  (after  adding  a  little  in  two  cases  for 
broken  tips)  is  272  mm.,  280  mm.,  342  mm.,  347  mm.,  and  410  mm.  They  were 
found  in  association  with  cremated  human  remains  nos.  2,  4,  9,  12,  and  14,  the 
shortest  one  being  at  the  greatest  depth,  4.8  feet,  and  the  longest  one  nearest  the 
surface,  1.3  feet  deep.  The  extreme  variation  in  width  of  the  specimens  is  11  mm., 
the  average  being  53  mm.  All  are  double  pointed  and  the  edges  are  in  general 
nearly  parallel  throughout  most  of  their  length,  but  sometimes  the  blade  is  very 


274  For  description  and  illustration  of  similar  knives  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
region,  southern  California,  see  C.  C.  Abbott  in  G.  W.  Wheeler,  Eeport  on  U.  S. 
Geog.  Surv.  West  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian,  vn,  49-69,  1879.  The  longest  and 
finest  specimen  of  this  type  known  is  illustrated  by  W.  K.  Moorehead  in  Stone 
Age  in  North  America,  1910,  i,  97.  The  legend  written  on  the  specimen  and 
shown  in  the  photographic  reproduction  is  ^'Somesbar,  Salmon  Eiver,  Siskiyou 
County,  California,  5"  x  30",  101  oz. "  A  second  specimen,  also  illustrated,  from 
the  same  locality  is  22  inches  long  and  weighs  68  ounces.  The  longest  specimen 
obtained  by  the  present  writer  at  Gunther  island  (pi.  13,  fig.  1),  is  nearly  16 
inches  long  and  weighs  about  13  ounces. 
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slightly  constricted  in  the  center.  The  variation  in  thickness  is  not  great,  the 
average  being  14  mm.  In  addition  to  the  more  complete  specimens  one  small 
fragment  was  found. 

Eight  specimens  of  the  red  obsidian  blade,  or  rather  variegated  red 
and  black,  were  found.  One  of  these  (pi.  13,  fig.  6),  is  of  quite  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  others,  differing  mainly  in  being  narrower  and 
having  more  pointed  ends.  It  is  211  mm.  long,  30  mm.  wide,  and 
from  8  mm.  to  12  mm.  in  thickness.  It  was  found  with  a  skeleton, 
no.  7,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  This  was  the  only  case  in  which 
uncremated  human  remains  had  any  artifacts  in  association  with 
them,  and  a  different  custom  of  disposing  of  the  dead  may  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  type  of  artifact. 

Six  other  specimens  of  red  obsidian  blades  belong  to  the  same 
type  as  the  black  ones  previously  mentioned.  Besides  these,  a  small 
fragment  scarcely  an  inch  long,  found  with  remains  no.  4,  is  consid- 
ered as  being  unquestionably  of  the  same  type.  Following  is  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  six  larger  specimens.  Plate  13,  figure  2, 
illustrates  one  of  these. 

Three  complete  specimens  having  lengths  of  171  mm.,  190  mm.,  and  282  mm., 
were  found  in  association  with  human  remains  nos.  14,  9,  and  19  at  depths  of 
from  1.3  to  4.8  feet.  One  fragment  160  mm.  long  with  remains  no.  9  is  judged 
to  have  had  an  original  length  of  215  mm.  A  second  fragment  305  mm.  long 
with  remains  no.  19  is  judged  to  have  had  an  original  length  of  380  to  400  mm. 
A  third  fragment  four  inches  long  was  not  associated  with  any  human  remains. 
The  extreme  variation  in  width  of  these  six  specimens  is  only  12  mm.,  the  average 
width  being  47  mm.     The  average  thickness  is  16  mm. 

The  red  obsidian  blades  like  the  black  ones  are  double  pointed  and  their 
edges  are  nearly  parallel,  except  for  the  largest  specimen  which  has  a  very  slight 
constriction  in  the  center,  from  which  fact  we  are  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  its 
original  length  before  being  broken.  None  of  the  specimens,  either  red  or  black, 
show  a  constriction  any  more  pronounced  than  in  the  specimens  illustrated  in  the 
article  of  Eust  and  Kroeber  previously  mentioned.  A  remarkable  uniformity  is 
seen  in  the  width  of  both  the  red  and  the  black  blades,  but  omng  to  the  difficulties 
of  chipping,  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  a  uniform  thickness  even  though  it  were 
desired.    However,  the  extreme  variation  in  thickness  is  only  7  mm. 

Blades  and  Knives  of  White  Flint. — The  tA^pe  of  implement  desig- 
nated as  ceremonial  blades  of  white  flint  is  a  species  of  knife  remark- 
able for  its  width  in  proportion  to  its  length.  Complete  specimens  of 
this  type  are  two  or  more  inches  wide  and  four  or  more  inches  long. 
Exactly  what  position  this  white  flint  should  occupy  in  mineralogy 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  from  the  shape  of  various  specimens 
from  the  Klamath  river  region  it  would  appear  that  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  easily  worked  into  very  broad,  thin  implements.    At 
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the  same  time  the  same,  or  a  similar  mineral,  by  a  different  method  of 
chipping,  can  be  made  into  drills-"^  haviiig  a  triangular  cross-section. 
The  three  most  complete  specimens  of  blades  made  from  white  flint 
are  illustrated  on  plate  13,  figures  3  and  4,  and  on  plate  14,  figure  1. 
The  description  follows : 

Museum  no.  1-18061  (pi.  13,  fig.  3),  found  in  association  with  human  remains 
no.  1.  Dimensions:  206  mm.  long,  85  mm.  wide,  and  9  mm.  thick  in  the  center. 
Museum  no.  1-18070  (pi.  13,  fig.  4),  found  in  association  with  human  remains 
no.  12.     Dimensions:   125  mm.  long,  55  mm.  wide,  and  7  mm.  thick  in  the  center. 

Museum  no.  1-18217  (pi.  14,  fig.  1),  found  in  association  with  human  remains 
no.  9,  is  an  implement  of  considerably  different  type  from  the  other  two  speci- 
mens, but,  owing  to  its  fragmentary  condition,  we  are  unable  to  determine  its 
original  shape.     It  has  a  width  of  50  mm.  and  a  thickness  of  10  mm. 

Besides  the  above  described  specimens  there  were  three  other  frag- 
mentary^ specimens,  apparently  of  the  broad  type,  found  in  associa- 
tion with  human  remains  nos.  1,  13,  and  15.  In  table  7,  seven  speci- 
mens of  white  flint  are  listed  under  the  heading  ''knives."  Most  of 
these  were  poorly  worked  or  quite  fragmentary,  and  apparently  of  no 
great  width. 

Single  Pointed  Knives. — Of  eight  specimens  three  were  of  black 
obsidian,  the  others  of  chert.  Those  best  preserved  are  described  as 
follows : 

Two  obsidian  knives,  Mus.  no.  1-18234  (pi.  13,  fig.  7)  and  no.  1-18235,  were 
in  association  with  human  remains  no.  19.  Both  are  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions, being  52  mm.  wide,  10  mm.  thick,  and  having  an  original  length  estimated  to 
have  been  140  mm.  before  the  specimens  were  broken.  They  differ  from  the  larger 
ceremonial  blades  in  being  thinner,  in  having  perfectly  straight  bases,  and  when 
looked  at  edgewise  are  seen  to  be  slightly  crooked. 

Museum  no.  1-18212  (pi.  13,  fig.  8),  found  with  human  remains  no.  18,  is 
made  from  obsidian,  is  rounded  at  one  end,  and  very  bluntly  pointed  at  the  other. 
Dimensions:  111  mm.  long,  53  mm.  wide,  and  15  mm.  thick  near  the  pointed  end. 
The  object  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  worked  from  a  fragment  broken 
from  a  ceremonial  blade.  The  central  portion  of  the  sides  is  tarnished  from 
exposure,  while  the  edges  and  both  ends  show  signs  of  fresh  chipping.  There 
even  seem  to  be  faint  signs  of  a  third  retouching.  The  point  seems  too  blunt,  too 
thick,  and  too  coarsely  chipped,  to  serve  any  very  useful  purpose,  but  all  the  other 
edges  are  sharp. 

Museum  no.  1-18216  (pi.  13,  fig.  9),  found  with  human  remains  no.  9,  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  grayish  and  horn  colored  chert.  It  has  a  rounded  base  and 
is  131  mm.  long,  48  mm,  wide,  and  11  mm.  thick. 

Museum  no,  1-18071,  made  of  a  variegated  greenish  and  brown  chert,  was 
found  with  human  remains  no,  12.  Dimensions:  113  mm.  long,  35  mm.  wide,  and 
9  mm.  thick. 


275  The  mineral  may  possibly  be  what  is  known  as  argillite  or  porcellanite,  a 
form  of  clay  slate  or  clay  schist.  A  Yana  Indian  seeing  a  specimen  of  porcel- 
lanite in  a  museum  show  case  said  that  it  was  the  material  from  which  drills 
were  made. 
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Museum  no.  1-18308  (pi.  13,  fig.  5)  is  a  greenish  chert  knife  50  mm.  in  length, 
a  small  portion  of  the  base  being  broken  off.  A  similar  knife  59  mm.  in  length, 
was  also  found,  both  being  at  a  depth  of  only  six  inches. 

Scrapers. — Two  specimens  were  found  which  are  considered  scrap- 
ers, one  made  from  red  obsidian,  and  the  other  from  brown  chert. 
Their  description  is  as  follows : 

One  fragment  of  a  red  obsidian  scraper  (Mus.  no.  1-18010)  was  found  in 
association  with  remains  no.  4.  So  large  a  portion  has  been  broken  off  that  the 
attempted  restoration  of  its  outline  as  shown  in  text  figure  2  should  not  be  taken 
too  implicitly.     The  object  has  a  length  of  57  mm.  and  a  thickness  of  9  mm. 

Museum  no.  1-18310  (pi.  15,  fig.  5)  is  a  chocolate  colored  chert  scraper  found 
at  a  depth  of  nine  inches.  It  has  a  length  of  36  mm.  Its  comparatively  great 
thickness,  6  mm.  towards  the  base,  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  an  unfinished 
arrow  point. 


Fig.  2.     Scraper.     No.  1-18010.     One-half  natural  size. 

Spear  Points. — Nothing  was  found  which  could  with  any  certainty 
be  considered  as  a  spear  point.  Two  specimens,  figures  8  and  9  of 
plate  14,  are  long  enough  for  spear  points,  but  are  considered  to  be 
drills.  An  obsidian  fragment  45  mm.  long,  found  with  human  remains 
no.  3,  has  a  somewhat  closer  resemblance  to  a  spear  point. 

Brills. — Eight  objects  were  found  which  are  considered  to  be 
drills.  All  of  them  are  illustrated  on  plate  14.  Five  of  them,  figures 
8  to  12,  are  made  of  a  variety  of  white  flint  which  is  a  favorite  for 
drill  making  in  various  regions  of  the  west.  One,  figure  14,  is  of 
brown  colored  chert,  and  two,  figures  13  and  15,  are  made  of  black 
obsidian.  Five  of  the  specimens  were-  found  in  association  with 
human  remains  no.  14,  the  others  with  remains  nos.  4  and  13.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  each  drill  follows: 

Figure  8  (Mus.  no.  1-18261)  is  long  enough  for  a  spear  point,  but  it  lacks 
a  good  cutting  edge  and  near  the  point  it  is  9  mm.  thick  or  nearly  as  thick  as  it  is 
wide. 

Figure  9  (Mus.  no.  1-18111)  has  a  better  cutting  edge  than  the  last  but  it  is 
8  mm.  thick,  which  makes  it  rather  too  heavy  for  an  arrow. 

Figure  10  (Mus.  no.  1-18014)  has  a  rather  thin  delicate  point  for  a  drill  but 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  class  of  implement,  unless  it  is  an  unfinished 
specimen. 
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Figure  11  (Mus.  no.  1-18114)  and  figiu*e  15  (Mus.  no.  1-18106)  are  triangular 
in  cross-section,  while  figure  12  (Mus.  no.  1-18105),  figure  13  (Mus.  no.  1-18104), 
and  figure  14  (Mus.  no.  1-18012)  are  lenticular  in  cross-section,  having  a  thickness 
half  or  two -thirds  as  great  as  the  width. 

Arrow  Points. — Twenty-five  specimens  of  black  obsidian  arrow 
points  were  found  in  association  with  several  human  remains  as  shown 
in  table  7.  They  varied  in  length  from  12  mm.  to  46  mm.  The 
shorter  ones  have  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in  plate  15,  figure  7, 
while  the  larger  ones  are  shaped  more  like  that  shown  in  plate  14, 
figure  5.  Two  obsidian  arrow  points  are  illustrated  on  plate  14,  fig- 
ure 4,  showing  the  more  typical  form  and  size,  while  figure  7  is  an 
object  of  rather  unique  form  found  in  association  with  human 
remains  no.  14. 

Fourteen  arrow  points  made  of  white  flint  were  obtained.  Most 
of  these  are  of  medium  size  and  are  more  or  less  fragmentary.  One 
specimen,  Mus.  no.  1-18112  (pi.  14,  fig.  6),  found  with  human  remains 
no.  14,  has  a  single  notch  in  the  center  of  the  base.  With  this  excep- 
tion all  of  the  complete  specimens  have  a  rather  wide  stem,  with  a 
notch  at  each  side,  and  medium  sized  barbs.  Museum  no.  1-18109 
(pi.  14,  fig.  5)  is  an  unusually  lengthened  form. 

Of  chert  arrow  points,  five  specimens  were  found.  Two  are  illus- 
trated on  plate  14,  figures  2  and  3.  Museum  no.  1-18107  (pi.  14, 
fig.  2),  found  with  human  remains  no.  14,  is  the  only  one  of  a  par- 
ticular type  found  in  the  excavation.  The  type  is  common  at  sites  10 
and  34.  The  specimen  is  very  thin,  having  a  thickness  of  only  3  mm., 
and  has  very  long  barbs.  These  characteristics  are  considered  as  the 
essential  features  of  an  Oregonian  type  of  arrow  point  which  will  be 
mentioned  again  when  the  artifacts  from  various  other  sites  are  dealt 
with. 

Objects  Made  of  Sandstone 

Under  this  heading  will  be  described  110  specimens,  mainly 
sinkers,  mauls,  and  pestles  with  a  few  other  objects.  Slightly  over 
one-quarter  of  these  specimens  were  in  association  with  human  re- 
mains, the  others  being  scattered  at  various  depths  down  to  six  feet. 
In  reality  eight  of  the  sinkers  listed  in  the  tables  under  the  heading 
"sandstone"  were  made  of  chert,  granite,  or  porphyry,  but  as  they  do 
not  differ  in  form  from  the  sandstone  sinkers,  they  are  not  separated 
from  this  type  of  artifact. 

Pestles. — The  fifteen  specimens  found  are  all  in  a  broken  or  frag- 
mentary condition,  but  it  was  possible  to  cement  the  pieces  together 
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SO  as  to  make  two  complete  specimens  and  one  nearly  complete.  They 
can  be  described  as  belonging  to  two  slightly  different  types,  namely, 
flanged,  and  not  flanged.  Three  specimens  belong  to  the  first  type, 
one  to  the  second  type,  while  the  other  eleven  are  too  fragmentary  to 
be  definitely  placed  with  either  type. 

The  flanged  pestle,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the  flange  or 
ring  near  the  bottom,  is  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Museum  no.  1-18022  (pi.  16,  fig.  1)  was  found  in  association  with  human 
remains  no.  3.  It  has  been  broken  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  into  thirty  pieces,  but 
when  cemented  together  was  447  mm.  in  length  and  weighed  six  pounds.  It  has  a 
gently  tapering  top  ending  in  a  blunt  point.  A  little  above  the  base  it  has  a 
flange  or  ring.  Here  the  pestle  has  a  diameter  of  72  mm.  or  4  mm.  greater  than 
the  diameter  just  below  the  flange.  The  pestle  is  symmetrically  made  from  a 
very  hard,  close  grained,  dark  gray  sandstone,  and  is  well  polished. 

A  second  nearly  complete  specimen  was  found  with  human  remains  no.  19, 
while  a  third  fragment  found  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  would  indicate  that  this  type 
is  not  confined  to  the  more  recent  strata  of  the  mound. 

As  a  usual  thing  pestles  of  this  type  are  pointed  at  the  top,  though 
sometimes  the  top  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  and  then  smoothed 
over.  Nearly  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  mauls,  sinkers,  and  adze 
handles  found  in  Wiyot  territory,  are  composed  of  a  very  hard,  close 
grained  sandstone.  Several  fine  recent  specimens  from  the  Klamath 
and  Trinity  rivers  are  in  the  museum.  These  are  remarkable  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  ring  and  great  length,  but  also  on  account  of 
their  symmetry  and  exquisite  black  polish.  Two  of  them  are  sho^vn 
in  outline  on  page  389  in  text  figures  11  and  12  and  are  here  described 
for  sake  of  comparison. 

Figure  11,  mus.  no.  1-11676,  obtained  at  Weitchpec  on  the  Klamath,  is  663  mm. 
long,  and  the  longest  in  the  collection.  Weight:  11  ^/^  pounds.  Diameter  at  the 
flange,  87  mm.     Greatest  diameter  below  the  flange,  72  mm. 

Figure  12,  mus.  no.  1-816,  obtained  in  Hupa  valley.  Length,  471  mm.  Diam- 
eter at  the  flange,  90  mm.,  which  is  30  mm.  greater  than  the  diameter  below  the 
flange. 

This  type  of  pestle  occurs  from  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Men- 
docino northward  throughout  the  Wiyot,  Yurok,  and  Hupa  territory. 
Memorial  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  has  several 
flanged  pestles  from  Curry  county,  Oregon,  essentialh"  of  the  same 
type,  only  not  so  well  polished.  The  northern  limit  of  the  type  is 
unknown. 

The  pestles  from  the  Porno  culture  area  to  the  south  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  but  have  bulbous  bases  without  rings.  In  the  shellmounds 
at  San  Francisco  bay  and  on  the  Santa  Barbara  islands  and  adjacent 
mainland,  pestles  with  flanges  have  been  found,  but  these  are  of  an- 
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other  tj^pe  entirely,  being  generally  only  three  to  six  inches  long  and 

having  the  flange  at  the  top  rather  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  pestle. 

The  pestle  found  in  the  excavation  at  Gunther  island  which  had 

no  flange  is  described  as  follows: 

Museum  no.  1-18251  was  found  in  association  with  human  remains  no.  19. 
Length  365  mm.  Diameter  74  mm.  Weight  5  pounds  10  ounces.  It  has  a  taper- 
ing top,  is  very  symmetrical,  but  is  not  smoothly  polished,  the  marks  made  by 
pecking  showing  over  its  surface  like  the  marks  of  smallpox.  It  has  been  broken 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire  at  the  time  of  cremation  into  fifteen  pieces.  There  is  really 
but  little  difference  between  this  pestle  and  the  type  already  described  except  that 
it  lacks  the  flange. 

Mauls. — An  implement  well  represented  in  the  mound  is  the  maul 
used  with  elkhorn  wedges  in  splitting  out  house  planks  and  in  driving 
stakes  for  fish  traps.  There  were  three  complete  specimens  and 
eighteen  fragments  found.  Nearly  all  came  from  the  upper  three 
feet  in  the  excavation,  but  several  were  from  lower  depths,  one  being 
found  at  a  depth  of  5i/4  feet.  Three  specimens  are  illustrated  on 
plate  16.     These  are  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Museum  no.  1-18269  (pi.  16,  fig.  3),  found  in  association  with  human  remains 
no.  20,  is  172  mm.  long  and  90  mm.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  3^4  pounds.  It  is 
very  symmetrical  and  has  a  neat  expansion  at  the  top.  Three  of  the  fragmentary 
specimens  showed  a  like  expansion  at  the  handle  end. 

Museum  no.  1-18254  (pi.  16,  fig.  4),  found  in  association  with  human  remains 
no.  19,  is  271  mm.  long,  115  mm.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  7  pounds.  The  handle 
is  well  rounded  and  polished  but  less  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  bulbous  part, 
it  being  somewhat  triangular  in  cross-section.  It  was  broken  by  heat  into  a  dozen 
fragments.  There  was  another  complete  specimen  and  seven  fragments  which 
lacked  the  expansion  at  the  top. 

Museum  no.  1-18504  (pi.  16,  fig.  5)  is  a  boulder  partly  fashioned  into  a  maul 
when  it  accidentally  split  longitudinally.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing  a  stage 
in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  museum  has  a  considerable  collection  of  mauls  from  the 
Klamath  river  varying  much  in  form  and  size,  the  heaviest  weighing 
7%  pounds.  They  are  made  of  various  kinds  of  stone,  such  as  sand- 
stone, steatite,  porphyry,  and  granite,  while  all  of  those  from  Wiyot 
territory  are  of  sandstone,  except  one  fragment  of  granite  found  near 
the  surface.  Some  of  these  mauls  resemble  in  shape  the  poi  pounders 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Similar  implements  occur  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  British  Columbia,^^®  though  sometimes  described  as 
pestles. 


276  H.  J.  Spinden,  The  Nez  Perce  Indians,  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Assoc,  ii,  185, 
1908;  H.  I.  Smith,  Archaeology  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Anthr.  Papers  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  40-44,  1910 ;  Archaeology  of  the  Thompson  River  Region,  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  413,  1900;  Shell-heaps  of  the  Lower  Frazer  River,  ihid., 
IV,  156,  1903. 
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Adze  Handles. — Six  specimens  of  the  stone  adze  handle  were 
fonnd,  all  but  the  two  shown  on  plate  16  being  fragmentary.  They 
were  at  depths  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  2%  feet,  only  one  being 
in  association  with  human  remains.  This  implement,  characteristic 
of  northwestern  California,  is  made  serviceable  by  binding  to  it  a  cut- 
ting blade  made  from  bone,  horn,  flint,  or  shell,  which  was  replaced  by 
metal  after  the  coming  of  the  early  voyagers.  Though  numerous 
chisels  and  gouges  made  of  bone  and  horn  were  found  throughout  the 
trench,  none  were  in  association  with  handles.  The  manner  of  attach- 
ing the  blade  to  the  handle  is  illustrated  in  volume  1  of  the  present 
series,  plate  3,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  adze  was  used  in 
planing  wood  somewhat  as  the  carpenter's  plane  is  used,  except  that 
the  implement  is  drawn  towards  the  person  instead  of  being  pushed. 
The  recurved  portion  serves  for  the  handhold.  Quite  different  types 
of  adzes  have  been  described  by  Smith^^^  from  the  Yakima  region  and 
by  Niblack^^®  from  Haida  and  Tsimshian  territory. 

Disk-shaped  Sinkers. — Fifty  disk-shaped  sinkers,  fourteen  in  asso- 
ciation with  human  remains,  were  found  in  fairly  even  proportions  at 
all  depths.  They  were  made  mainly  from  sandstone  pebbles  by  notch- 
ing the  edges,  never  the  ends  as  in  the  case  of  similar  sinkers  from  the 
Yakima  valley,  though  a  few  had  marks  on  the  ends  of  such  nature 
as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  put  to  a  second  use  as  hammer  stones. 
Five  were  made  from  disk  shaped  pebbles  of  chert,  two  of  granite, 
and  one  of  porphyry.  There  is  no  great  variation,  either  in  size  or 
other  respect,  from  the  one  shown  in  plate  17,  figure  7.  The  size 
varies  from  50  mm.  to  82  mm.  in  long  diameter,  and  from  1.1  to  5.5 
ounces  in  weight. 

Girdled  Stones. — Plate  17,  figures  8a  and  8h,  illustrates  one  of  five 
similar  objects.  Only  one  was  in  association  with  human  remains. 
One  was  at  a  depth  of  5%  feet,  the  others  at  depths  of  one  to  two  feet. 
These  stones  vary  from  54  mm.  to  63  mm.  in  length  and  from  3.1  to  4.8 
ounces  in  weight.  They  are  not  natural  pebbles,  but  were  shaped 
by  pecking  and  have  a  groove  encircling  them.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  be  used  as  sinkers,  yet  the  writer  is  not  inclined 
to  regard  them  as  such.  When  the  disk-shaped  pebble  is  seen  to  have 
been  used  so  extensively  as  a  sinker,  not  alone  in  the  excavated  mound, 
but  throughout  the  Wiyot  and  Yurok  territory',  the  presence  of  onlj^ 


277  H.  I.  Smith,  Archaeology  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

278  A.   P.   Niblack,   Coast   Indians   of   Southern  Alaska   and  Northern  British 
Columbia,  Eeport  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  p.  279  (1890). 
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five  of  these  girdled  stones  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  had  some  other 
use.  The  ordinary  sinker  found  in  the  shellmounds  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  region  is  a  natural  pebble  girdled,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  specimens  similar  to  the  girdled  stones  of  Humboldt  bay.  Several 
similar  objects  have  been  obtained  in  Butte  county  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  One  of  these  (Mus.  no.  1-19586)  was  made  of  translucent 
quartz  and  polished  perfectly  smooth,  groove  and  all.  Because  of  its 
small  size  (longest  diameter  42  mm.,  weight  2  ounces)  as  well  as  the 
care  expended  in  making  it,  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  charm- 
stone  or  some  ceremonial  object. 

Museum  no.  1-18526  (pi.  17,  fig.  9)  is  a  remarkably  symmetrical 
granite  stone,  apparently  natural  shape  except  for  the  encircling 
groove.  It  is  93  mm.  in  greatest  diameter,  and  weighs  16.3  ounces. 
It  was  found  on  the  beach  opposite  the  recent  village  at  site  67. 

Hammer  Stones. — Seven  hammer  stones  have  been  listed  in  table  8. 
To  this  number  could  be  added  six  others,  already  mentioned,  which 
have  been  classed  as  disk-shaped  sinkers.  The  notches  on  their  edges 
show  that  they  had  been  used  as  sinkers,  while  marks  on  their  ends 
prove  that  they  had  also  been  put  to  a  secondary  use  as  hammer 
stones.  One  oblong  flat  hammer  stone  (Mus.  no.  l-18575a)  is  only 
48  mm.  in  length  and  weighs  1.6  ounces.  Such  a  hammer  stone  could 
only  be  used  in  very  light  work,  such  as  breaking  up  flint,  or  perhaps 
in  fashioning  implements  by  pecking.  Two  larger  hammer  stones 
(Mus.  nos.  1-18515  and  1-18575&)  are  similar  in  shape  and  size  to 
that  shown  in  plate  17,  figure  6,  being  123  mm.  long.  The  heaviest 
weighs  13.4  ounces. 

Anvil  or  Mortar. — No  mortars,  either  whole  or  fragmentary,  were 
found,  except  one  fragment  of  an  irregular  flattish  stone  showing  a 
shallow  mortar-like  depression  at  least  nine  centimeters  in  diameter. 
This  may  have  been  either  an  anvil  or  a  stone  used  as  a  mortar  in  con- 
nection with  a  basket  hopper. 

Problematical  Stone  Object. — One  object  was  found  whose  use  is 
not  known,  but  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  ornamental  pendant. 
Its  description  follows : 

Museum  no.  1-18118  (pi.  17,  fig,  5),  found  with  human  remains  no.  14. 
Length  71  mm.,  breadth  38  mm.,  thickness  20  mm.  Edges  show  rough  pecking 
marks,  but  the  flat  sides  are  well  polished,  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it 
had  been  used  as  an  abrading  implement  or  smoothing  stone,  such  as  is  employed 
in  pottery  making,  were  it  not  for  a  mark  at  one  end  made  apparently  to  accom- 
modate an  encircling  string. 
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Objects  of  St&cDtite  and  Slate 

The  objects  made  of  steatite  and  slate  are  not  numerous.  They 
include  two  pipes,  a  fragment  of  a  steatite  dish,  three  slave-killers, 
and  four  fragments  of  slave-killers. 

Stone  Pipes. — One  clay  pipe  was  obtained,  which  will  be  described 
under  another  heading,  and  two  pipes  made  of  steatite.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone  pipes  is  as  follows : 

Museum  no.  1-18038  (pi.  17,  figs,  la  and  1&),  found  in  association  with  human 
remains  no.  2.  Length  240  mm.,  diameter  24  mm.  Museum  no.  1-18239  (pi.  17, 
fig.  2),  found  with  human  remains  no.  19.    Length  108  mm.,  diameter  22  mm. 

These  pipes  show  great  extremes  in  length,  but  are  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  majority  of  stone  pipes  found  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia among  the  modern  Indians.  There  are  at  least  two  species  of 
tobacco  indigenous  to  northern  California,  Nicotiana  higelovii  and 
Nicotiana  attemmta,  both  of  which  were  used  by  the  Indians.  The 
Spanish  discoverers  of  Trinidad  bay  said  that  the  Indians  ''used 
tobacco,  which  they  smoked  in  small  wooden  pipes,  in  form  of  a  trum- 
pet, and  procured  from  little  gardens  where  they  planted  it. '  '^'^ 

Stone  Dish. — A  fragment  of  a  steatite  dish  (pi.  16,  fig.  6),  found 
at  a  depth  of  2i/^  feet,  had  at  some  time  been  subjected  to  so  much 
heat  that  it  had  changed  from  its  original  condition  of  softness  to  one 
of  extreme  hardness,  with  the  result  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
recognized  as  being  made  of  steatite.  The  dish  was  well  shaped  inside 
and  out,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  22  mm.  Before  being  broken 
it  must  have  had  a  diameter  of  some  20  or  25  centimetres.  Steatite 
dishes,  generally  elliptical  in  form,  and  having  a  long  diameter  of 
from  two  inches  to  over  two  feet,  are  quite  common  in  the  lower 
Klamath  river  region. 

Slave-killers. — Plate  18  shows  several  objects  belonging  to  a  class 
of  implements  variously  described  as  batons,  war-clubs,  stone  hatchets, 
battle  axes,  tomahawks,  and  slave-killers.  Though  there  is  such  a 
great  diversity  of  forms  throughout  North  America,  these  objects 
should  all  be  regarded  as  only  modifications  of  one  fundamental  class 
of  implement  used  either  for  killing  or  in  ceremony.  If  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  could  be  made,  it  is  possible  that  intermediate 
forms  could  be  found  to  connect  the  more  eccentric  types.  On  the 
Alaska  coast  and  southward,  where  slavery  was  an  established  insti- 
tution, certain  clubs  have  been  designated  as  slave-killers.     Niblack 


279  Bon  Antonio  Maurello,  op.  cit.    (see  footnote  27  of  present  paper),  Har- 
rington edition,  p.  489. 
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describes  the  killing-  of  slaves  in  southern  Alaska,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  in  the  following  words  :^^° 

Simpson  estimates  that  in  1841  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
region  were  slaves  of  the  most  helpless  and  abject  description. . . .  Slaves  did  all 
the  drudgery;  fished  for  their  owner;  strengthened  his  force  in  war;  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  property  or  to  marry;  and  when  old  and  worthless  were  killed. 
The  master 's  power  was  unlimited.  ...  In  certain  ceremonies  it  was  customary  to 
give  several  slaves  their  freedom;  but  at  funerals  of  chiefs,  or  in  ceremonies 
attending  the  erection  of  a  house  by  a  person  of  consequence,  slaves  were  killed. 
Slaves  sacrificed  at  funerals  were  chosen  long  before  the  death  of  their  master 
and  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  their  bodies  attained  the  dis- 
tinction of  cremation,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  Simpson  (1841) 
says  of  Chief  Shakes  at  Wrangel,  that  he  was  ''said  to  be  very  cruel  to  his  slaves, 
whom  he  frequently  sacrificed  in  pure  wantonness,  in  order  to  show  how  great  a 
man  he  was.  On  the  recent  occasion  of  a  house-warming,  he  exhibited,  as  a  part 
of  the  festivities,  the  butchery  of  five  slaves. "...  The  practice  of  killing  slaves 
in  ceremonies  and  for  reparation  in  quarrels  was  quite  common. .  . . 

Slave-Tcillers. — These  are  ceremonial  implements  formerly  used  by  the  chiefs  in 
dispatching  the  slaves  selected  as  victims  of  sacrifice  on  occasions  of  building 
a  house,  or  on  the  death  of  a  chief  or  other  important  personage.  . .  .  The  pointed 
ends  were  driven  by  a  quick  blow  into  the  skull  of  the  victim,  whose  body  was 
accorded  special  consideration  in  burial.  They  seem  in  general  to  have  been  made 
of  bone,  or  of  wood  tipped  with  stone.  Naturally,  with  the  advent  of  the  whites, 
this  custom  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  these  implements  have,  in  time,  become 
very  rare. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  though  developed  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  southern  Alaska,  existed  among  all  the  northwest  coast  Indians  as 
far  south  as  the  Klamath  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Sacramento.^^^ 
Of  slavery  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery  on  the  coast  of  Wash- 
ington we  have  the  following  account  :^®^ 

In  former  times,  it  is  said,  the  slaves  were  treated  very  harshly,  and  their  lives 
were  of  no  more  value  than  those  of  dogs.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  his  favorite 
slaves  were  killed  and  buried  with  him,  but  latterly,  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned,  and  their  present  condition  is  a  mild  form  of  servitude.  The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Makahs  makes  it  obligatory  on  this 
tribe  to  free  their  slaves,  and  although  this  provision  has  not  thus  far  been 
enforced,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  securing  better  treatment  than  they  formerly  had. 

John  Dunn,  for  eight  years  connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  describing  burial  customs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
savs  '}^^ 


280  A.  P.  Niblack,  op.  cit.,  pp.  252-253,  275,  pi.  46,  summarizing  and  quoting 
Sir  George  Simpson  (governor-in-chief  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories). 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  Eound  the  World  During  the  Years  1841  and  1842  (Lon- 
don, 1847),  I,   211-213,  242-243. 

281  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  30,  part  2,  p.  598,  1912. 

282  J.  G.  Swan,  The  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery,  p.  10,  1868  (Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge,  xvi,  1870). 

283  John  Dunn,  op.  cit.  (see  footnote  183  of  present  paper),  p.  86. 
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On  the  death  of  one  of  these  people,  the  body  was  formerly  wrapped  in  skins 

or  mats,  and  deposited  in  a  small  canoe On  the  death  of  a  chief  or  other 

person  of  wealth  or  importance,  one  or  more  of  his  slaves  (much  of  an  Indian's 
importance  depending  on  the  number  of  his  slaves)  was  put  to  death. . . .  But  this 
barbarous  superstition  has  been  abolished  through  the  interposition  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

When  an  important  person  died  on  Coos  bay,  170  miles  to  the 
north  of  Humboldt  bay,  "formerly  the  body  was  burned,  and  the 
wife  of  the  corpse  killed  and  interred. '  '^^* 

Though  our  findings  are  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  making 
any  positive  declaration  that  the  institution  of  slavery  and  human 
sacrifice  formerly  existed  as  far  south  as  Humboldt  bay,  jet  we  feel 
we  owe  it  to  the  reader  to  state  such  facts  as  would  point  in  that 
direction  and  then  leave  it  to  future  investigation  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  proposition.  We  find  southern  Alaska  to  be  the  center  of  a  culture 
area  characterized  by  a  high  development  of  certain  arts  and  insti- 
tutions, such  as  carving,  canoe  making,  building  of  excellent  plank 
houses,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  slavery,  and  human  sacrifice.  As 
we  proceed  south  from  the  center  of  this  type  of  civilization,  all  of 
these  arts  and  institutions  gradually  become  less  marked  in  their 
development  and  cease  entirely  when  Cape  Mendocino  is  reached. 
Now,  the  argument  might  be  made  that,  as  most  of  these  arts  and 
institutions  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  the  modern 
Indians  of  the  Klamath  river  and  Humboldt  bay  regions,  there  is,  at 
least,  a  possibility  that  they  all  existed  in  a  more  or  less  developed 
form  in  the  past. 

Whether  slavery  and  human  sacrifice  really  existed  or  not,  there 
are  implements  found  on  Humboldt  bay  similar  to  those  from  the 
Columbia  river  and  northward  described  as  war-clubs  or  slave-killers. 
The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  facts  published  by  Smith-^^ 
regarding  this  class  of  implement : 

Forty-four  specimens  of  clubs  made  from  the  bones  of  whales  (practically  all 
the  specimens  of  which  Smith  was  able  to  gain  any  information;  illustration  of 
one  of  these  from  Barclay  sound,  Vancouver  island,  is  reproduced  on  plate  19, 


284  w.  V.  Wells,  Wild  Life  in  Oregon,  Harper's  Magazine,  1856.  p.  602,  a 
narrative  of  a  four  months'  sojourn  in  the  vicinity  of  Coos  bay.  Formerly,  from 
Coos  bay  to  Alaska,  slaves,  or  sometimes  even  friends  or  relatives  of  an  important 
person,  were  killed  upon  his  death.  For  the  following  tribes  see  Bancroft 's 
Works:  Kadiak  island,  i,  86;  Nootka,  i,  205;  Chinook,  i,  240,  248;  Wallawalla,  i, 
288;  Coos  bay,  i,  248.  Of  the  Chinook,  Bancroft  says:  ^'Mauy  instances  are 
known  of  slaves  murdered  by  the  whim  of  a  cruel  and  rich  master,  and  it  was  not 
very  uncommon  to  kill  slaves  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  prominent  persons, 
but  wives  and  friends  are  also  known  to  have  been  sacrificed  on  similar  occasions. ' ' 

285  H.  I.  Smith,  Archaeology  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound,  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  1907;  Archaeology  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  op.  cit. 
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figure  6)  do  not  vary  greatly  in  their  size  and  proportions,  averaging  about  21 
inches  in  length  by  2%  inches  in  width  and  having  a  lenticular  cross-section. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  have  the  handle  carved  to  represent  the  head  of  the 
eagle  or  thunder-bird  surmounted  by  a  bird  head-dress,  while  the  blade  is  deco- 
rated with  line  and  scallop  designs,  dot  designs,  or  triangular  incisions  which 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  modern  Indians  indicate  feathers.  Ten  speci- 
mens have  their  blades  incised  to  represent  a  human  head.  The  hair  is  usually 
represented  as  being  veiy  much  disheveled,  as  it  would  be  in  a  head-hunter's 
trophy.  Some  of  these  bone  clubs  were  collected  by  early  explorers  and  are  now 
in  European  museums  with  insufiieient  data,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island,  a  few  from  near  Victoria,  a  few  from 
Neah  bay,  Washington,  and  several  from  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  while 
three  which  do  not  differ  in  type  from  those  farther  north  came  from  the  Columbia 
river. 

Twenty-five  stone  clubs  have  a  blade  lenticular  or  lozenge-shaped  in  cross- 
section  and  are  of  much  the  same  form  as  those  made  from  the  bones  of  whales, 
except  that  in  general  they  lack  the  carved  handle  and  other  decoration.  About 
forty  per  cent  of  these  clubs  came  from  Puget  sound  and  northward  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Vancouver,  and  about  forty  per  cent  are  from  the  Columbia  river 
drainage  area.  One  came  from  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and  two  were  probably  from 
Klamath  river  valley. 

The  third  type  of  implement  of  the  war-club  class  consists  of  ten  stone  objects 
having  somewhat  the  form  of  an  animal  with  a  head,  one  or  two  legs,  and  a  long 
tail.  Six  of  these  are  reproduced  in  outline  on  plate  19.  Four  specimens  of  this 
type  which  are  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University  are  supposed 
to  have  come  from  the  Klamath  river  region.  The  provenience  of  the  others  is 
more  definitely  known,  one  coming  from  Poormans  Bar,  Scott  river,  Siskiyou 
county,  Cnlifornia,  one  from  Shovel  Creek  Springs,  on  Klamath  river  twenty  miles 
west  of  Klamath  lake,  two  from  Willamette  slough,  Columbia  county,  Oregon,  one 
from  near  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  one  from  near  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Smith  also  illustrates  several  objects  more  or  less  pestle  shaped  but  much 
elongated.  Similar  objects  are  commonly  found  in  Pacific  coast  museums  some- 
times labelled  as  pestles,  sometimes  as  phallic  symbols,  and  sometimes  as  war- 
clubs. 

As  for  the  type  of  club  made  from  the  bones  of  whales,  none  are 
known  to  occur  in  California,^^^  but  stone  clubs  of  similar  shape  are 
found  in  the  Humboldt  bay  (text  figure  15)  and  Klamath  river 
regions.  There  are  three  of  these  made  of  steatite  at  the  University 
museum.  They  were  obtained  from  the  Yurok  Indians.  One  of  these 
(no.  1-1570)  is  shown  on  plate  18,  figure  4.  It  is  423  mm.  long, 
75  mm.  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  24  mm.  Its  weight 
is  940  grams  (35.2  ounces).  The  incised  zigzag  lines  on  its  sides 
suggest  the  scallop  designs  which  have  been  interpreted  as  feathers 
on  the  bone  clubs   (cf.  pi.  19,  fig.  6).     The  two  dots  may  possibly 


286  One  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  war-club  which  was  made 
of  a  whale's  jaw  and  which  came  from  Santa  Eosa  island  off  the  coast  of  south- 
ern California;  but  the  form  of  this  object  is  really  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  north.  See  illustration  in  W.  K.  Moorehead,  Prehistoric  Implements  (Cincin- 
nati, 1900),  p.  233. 
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represent  the  eyes  of  a  human  face.  This  interpretation  is  in  line 
with  the  general  degeneration  of  art  in  northwestern  California  as 
compared  with  that  farther  north.  Neither  sculpture  nor  realistic 
designs  are  known  to  occur  in  northwestern  California,  although  geo- 
metric designs  are  commonly  incised  on  elk-horn  purses,  elk-horn 
spoons,  bone  objects,  the  handles  of  mush  stirrers,  and  the  like. 

The  type  of  stone  club  having  the  form  of  an  animal  was  well 
represented  in  the  excavation  on  Gunther  island,  there  being  three 
whole  specimens  and  four  fragments.  Plate  18,  figures  la-lc,  shows 
one  of  the  specimens  (no.  1-18231)  found  in  association  with  human 
remains  no.  19.  It  is  made  of  steatite,  is  415  mm.  long,  132  mm.  wide 
at  the  position  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness 
of  24  mm.  It  weighs  867  grams  (30.6  ounces).  The  object  is  shaped 
much  like  an  animal,  with  a  head,  ears,  front  and  hind  leg,  and  a  long 
tail.  The  legs  are  lenticular  in  cross-section  and  have  a  maximum 
thickness  of  14  mm.  A  cross-section  taken  through  any  part  of  the 
head,  neck,  or  body  would  be  wedge  shaped.  The  end  of  the  tail  for 
about  half  of  its  length  is  more  nearly  lenticular  in  cross-section, 
rounded  at  the  lower  edge  but  flattened  at  the  upper.  There  is  a 
groove  reaching  from  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  whole 
specimen  has  a  smooth  black  polish  except  for  about  half  of  the  tail. 
This  is  of  a  slate  color  and  has  rough  scratches  at  various  angles,  the 
marks  made  in  the  process  of  manufacture  not  having  been  smoothed 
out  by  polishing.  In  addition  to  the  finer  marks  there  are  many  deep 
scratches  arranged  vertically.  It  is  possible  that  the  tail  had  wrap- 
pings at  one  time.  This  theory  would  account  for  the  lack  of  polish, 
for  the  lighter  color,  and  for  the  vertical  marks,  which  would  serve  to 
keep  the  wrappings  from  slipping. 

The  specimen  is  not  uniformly  black,  as  there  are  several  patches 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  blood  stains.  These  are  poorly 
shown  in  the  photographic  reproduction,  but  the  form  of  the  patches 
can  be  seen  in  text  figure  3.  If  the  object  had  been  used  to  kill  a 
person  and  had  then  been  immediately  thrown  into  the  flames,  clots  of 
blood  might  have  served  to  protect  the  stone  from  the  heat  so  as  to 
cause  an  alteration  in  color  in  spots  as  they  appear  in  the  specimen. 
However,  the  alteration  in  color  is  not  necessarily  due  to  fresh  blood, 
for  if  during  cremation  the  juices  of  the  bod}^  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  object,  the  effect  might  have  been  much  the  same. 

The  close  resemblance  of  this  specimen  to  the  one  found  on  Scott 
river  and  to  those  from  Willamette  slough  will  be  noticed  (cf.  pi.  18, 
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figs,  la-lc,  with  pi.  19,  figs.  2  and  3).  All  have  grooves  along  the 
back.  Whether  the  object  of  this  type  had  one  or  two  legs  seems 
to  have  been  immaterial,  as  both  forms  were  found  at  Willamette 
slough. 

The  second  complete  specimen  of  slave-killer  (no.  1-18093,  pi.  18, 
figs.  2a-2h)  was  found  in  association  with  human  remains  no.  14. 
It  has  a  length  of  320  mm.,  a  width  of  65  mm.,  and  a  thickness  of 
13  mm.  It  weighs  402  grams.  It  is  made  of  steatite,  but  is  not  so 
highly  polished  as  the  first  specimen.  The  legs  are  very  short,  as  in 
the  specimen  from  Shovel  Creek  Springs ;  the  sides  are  nearly  parallel 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  specimen;  and  there  is  no  groove 
in  the  back.  There  is  a  spot  or  two  of  stain  on  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  specimen  similar  to  those  described  in  the  first  specimen. 


Fig.  3.     Slave-killer  from  site  67  showing  stains.     No.  1-18231. 
About  one-quarter  natural  size. 

The  third  complete  specimen  of  slave-killer  (no.  1-18018,  pi.  18, 
figs.  3a-3&)  is  apparently  a  miniature  toy  weighing  only  9  grams 
(.3  ounce).  It  was  found  with  human  remains  no.  4.  It  has  a  length 
of  54  mm.,  a  width  of  20  mm.,  and  a  thickness  of  7  mm.  The  close 
similarity  of  this  object  to  the  one  from  Scott  river  will  be  seen  in  the 
longitudinal  groove  along  the  back  and  forehead,  and  also  the  incisions 
at  right  angles  to  the  groove.  The  encircling  groove  at  one  end  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  pendant.  Two  of  the  smaller  specimens 
which  presumably  came  from  the  Klamath  river,  are  perforated  at  the 
handle  end  so  that  they  might  be  suspended  by  a  cord  or  thong. 

One  fragment  of  steatite  about  four  inches  in  length  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  nine  inches.  It  has  a  closely  similar  form  to  the  handle 
end  of  the  specimen  first  described.     Three  other  smaller  fragments 
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of  slate  found  at  depths  of  less  than  three  feet  are  also  probably 
portions  of  slave-killers. 

When  an  account  is  taken  of  the  objects  indicative  of  wealth  or 
rank  found  with  human  bones,  such  as  ceremonial  blades  of  red 
obsidian,  black  obsidian,  and  white  flint,  steatite  pipes,  slave-killers, 
and  dentalium  shell,  it  would  appear  that  the  persons  of  most  im- 
portance would  be,  in  order:  nos.  19,  9,  14,  4,  12,  1,  2.  Hence,  the 
slave-killers  are  seen  to  be  associated  with  the  most  wealthy.  Now, 
a  reference  to  plate  12,  figure  3,  and  to  the  notes  on  the  various  human 
remains,  will  show  that  skeletons  nos.  19  and  9  were  surrounded  by  a 
single  continuous  charcoal  bed.  The  same  can  be  said  of  nos.  4,  3, 
and  2.  But  if  in  these  cases  of  two  or  more  persons  appearing  to  have 
been  cremated  at  the  same  time,  one  is  the  sacrificed  slave,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  is  the  slave  and  which  the  master,  because  the 
artifacts  with  the  one  are  about  as  important  as  those  with  the  other. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Pacific  coast  forms  of  war-clubs  or  slave-killers 
are  but  little  known  and  but  partially  described,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  up  the  subject  where  Smith  left  it  and  add  to  the  present  knowl- 
edge by  mentioning  a  few  other  specimens,  which  should  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  war-club  class  of  implements. 

A  specimen  (no.  1-15141)  in  the  University  museum  from  Santa 
Catalina  island,  southern  California,  has  at  least  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  a  miniature  slave-killer,  as  appears  in  the  outline  drawing, 
text  figure  5.  This  object  has  a  length  of  91  mm.,  a  width  of  51  mm., 
and  a  thickness  of  18  mm.  Its  small  size  should  not  necessarily 
prevent  it  from  being  called  a  slave-killer,  since  there  are  several 
miniature  representatives  of  this  ceremonial  implement  from  the 
north,  but  at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  much 
safer  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  crude  figure  of  an  animal  with  only 
an  accidental  semblance  to  a  slave-killer.  This  hypothesis  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  several  well  made  figurines  of  the  fin-back  whale 
and  other  animals  have  been  found  on  the  Santa  Barbara  islands, 
while  specific  resemblances  to  the  culture  of  northwestern  California 
are  lacking  or  at  least  very  scanty. 

The  Memorial  Museum  of  San  Francisco  has  a  specimen,  shown  in 
outline  in  text  figure  4,  which  appears  to  be  related  to  the  type  found 
on  Gunther  island.  It  is  211  mm.  long,  105  mm.  in  greatest  width, 
and  33  mm.  in  greatest  thickness.  It  was  unearthed  from  a  depth 
of  18  (?)  feet  at  the  Doggett  mine  on  the  banks  of  the  Klamath  river 
near  Walker,  Siskiyou  county,  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  above  the 
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mouth  of  Scott  river.     The  specimen  gained  some  notoriety  from  a 
newspaper  article, ^^^  which  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

In  a  pocket  of  sand  and  gravel  which  was  believed  to  be  an  ancient  channel 
of  the  Klamath  river,  and  which  was  fully  200  feet  from  the  present  bed  of  the 
river,  at  a  depth  of  18  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  were  found  three 
large  teeth  belonging  to  one  of  the  great  ''lizard,"  or  ''dinosaur,"  or  "masto- 
donic  species."  There  was  also  a  tusk,  7%  feet  long  and  14  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  which  was  so  badly  decayed  that  it  fell  to  pieces  when  touched.  Above 
the  specimens  were  oaks  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  bedrock  12  feet  below 
the  specimens  were  trees  turned  to  coal  or  partly  petrified.  "Close  to  the  teeth 
Avas  found  an  ancient  stone  hatchet,  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  a  period  co- 
existent with  that  in  which  the  animal  to  which  the  teeth  belonged  is  believed  to 
have  lived. . . .  Was  there  a  fight  and  the  stone  ax,  being  indigestible,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  man?" 


Fig.  4.  Slave-killer  from  the  Klamath,  10  to  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Scott  river.    Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  no.  38899     One-quarter  natural  size. 

Fig.  5.  Stone  object  from  Santa  Catalina  island.  No.  1-15141.  One-half 
natural  size. 

The  teeth  are  in  the  Memorial  Museum  with  the  stone  ax,  and  are 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  mastodon,  Mastodon  amerioanus.  Owing 
to  the  obviously  emotional  and  unscientific  character  of  the  accom- 
panying information,  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  reported 
association  of  the  club  with  the  fossil  bones.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
when  such  discoveries  are  made  there  is  too  often  no  careful  archaeol- 
ogist present  to  take  measurements  of  depths  and  make  full  notes  of 
the  circumstances. 

Schumacher^^^  found  with  a  skeleton  at  Chetko,  Oregon,  eighty-five 
miles  north  of  Humboldt  bay,  an  implement  of  bone  broken  to  frag- 
ments but  apparently  shaped  much  like  another  implement  ''made  of 
dark  stone  and  nicely  polished,  which  was  found  at  Happy  Camp  [on 
the  Klamath  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Scott  river]  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet  below  the  surface."  Schumacher's  drawing  of  this 
latter  specimen  reveals  a  form  closely  similar  to  the  one  from  Gunther 
island  shown  in  place  18,  figure  2a.. 


287  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  7,  1911. 

288  Paul   Schumacher,    Eemarks   on   the    Kjokken-moddings    on   the   Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  Ann.  Eep.  Smithson.  Inst.  1873,  pp.  35^362  (1874). 
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W.  K.  Moorehead,  in  his  Prehistoric  Implements  (p.  292),  gives  a 
figure  of  a  slave-killer  from  Siskiyou  county,  California,  which  until 
the  fire  of  1906  was  in  the  possession  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  described  as  being  made  of  hard 
black  stone  having  the  dimensions  of  two  by  sixteen  inches,  though 
the  proportions  of  the  figure  do  not  correspond  to  these  dimensions. 
Persons  who  remember  seeing  the  specimen  say  that  the  figure  must 
have  been  made  from  a  very  inaccurate  free  hand  drawing.  The 
same  author  in  his  second  volume  of  the  Stone  Age  in  North  America 
(p.  105),  gives  illustrations  of  two  slave-killers  in  the  possession  of  a 
resident  of  Albany,  Oregon.  Both  of  these  specimens,  which  are 
shaped  much  like  text  figure  4,  apparently  came  from  ''not  far  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river." 

Several  specimens  of  slave-killers  are  described  by  G.  G.  Mac- 
Curdy.^^^  Two  of  these  in  the  possession  of  Yale  University  Museum 
are  from  the  John  Day  river  drainage  area,  probably  Grant  county, 
Oregon.  A  third  specimen  in  the  Yale  University  Museum  is  probably 
from  Gilliam  county,  Oregon,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
John  Day  river.  The  National  Museum  has  a  cast  of  a  fourth  speci- 
men found  near  St.  Helens,  mouth  of  Willamette  river,  Cohmibia 
county,  Oregon.  The  fifth  specimen,  also  in  the  possession  of  the 
National  Museum,  is  most  interesting  as  being  from  Wintun  territory 
near  Weaverville,  Trinity  county,  California,  over  sixty  miles  due  east 
from  Humboldt  bay. 

Robert  Gunther  has  found  on  site  68  one  or  more  specimens  of 
slave-killers,  which  have,  however,  been  disposed  of  without  his  re- 
membering just  where  they  went.  This  completes  the  list  of  all  known 
specimens  of  this  type,  at  least  twenty-eight  in  all,  which  can  be  said 
to  range  from  Humboldt  bay  to  as  far  north  as  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  Gunther  island  resemble  so 
closely  specimens  from  the  Columbia  river  that  they  can  be  said  to 
be  practically  identical ;  yet  the  form  is  so  frequent  both  in  California 
and  in  Oregon  that  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  infer  that  the  pieces 
were  made  in  a  northern  locality  and  carried  to  California  in  trade, 
or  vice  versa.  We  must  assume  that  so  far  as  these  implements  are 
concerned  one  set  of  customs  covered  the  region  from  Humboldt  bay 
to  Puget  sound  and  perhaps  took  in  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Klamath, 
Trinity,  John  Day,  and  Des  Chutes  rivers,  and  part  of  the  Columbia 
valley. 


289  G.  G.  MacCurdj,  The  Cult  of  the  Ax,  in  W.  H.  Holmes  Anniversary  Volume, 
pp.  301-315,  1916. 
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On  plate  19,  figure  8,  there  is  shown  an  implement  of  the  war-club 
class  from  Chilkat,  Alaska,^^^  about  850  miles  to  the  north  of  Van- 
couver. Though  this  was  perhaps  put  to  the  same  use  as  those  objects 
which  we  have  described  as  slave-killers,  it  should  be  considered  as 
being  the  product  of  an  independent  development,  so  far  as  its  form 
is  concerned,  and  perhaps  no  more  related  to  the  typical  slave-killer 
than  are  the  monolithic  hatchets  from  the  eastern  states,  one  of  which 
from  central  Alabama,  is  shown  for  comparison  on  plate  19,  figure  9. 

There  are  on  the  Pacific  coast  quite  a  variety  of  flat,  sword-shaped 
ceremonial  implements,^^^  as  well  as  a  few  peculiarly  shaped  cylindrical 
implements,  sometimes  called  pestles  but  more  often  phallic  symbols^^^ 
or  war-clubs.  These  would  undoubtedly  make  a  very  interesting 
stud}^  could  the  different  types  be  brought  together  and  compared  and 
their  significance  ascertained.  One  form  of  stone  club  from  site  9  and 
another  from  Scotia  will  be  described  below. 

Chert  Refuse,  Cooking  Stones,  etc. 

Chert. — There  were  a  great  many  pebbles  of  chert  from  the  size 
of  a  bean  to  the  size  of  a  fist  found  throughout  the  mound.  These 
were  thrown  into  a  heap  as  they  were  unearthed  and  a  few  samples 
taken  to  the  museum.  They  were  probably  used  as  cooking  stones,  as 
hammer  stones,  and  as  material  for  the  making  of  implements. 

Chert  Fragments. — About  seven  pounds  of  small  chert  fragments, 
appearing  to  be  the  refuse  from  implement  making,  were  brought 
to  the  museum.  These  fragments  are  of  all  colors,  as  described  on 
page  279.  If  these  fragments  are  really  the  refuse  from  implement 
making,  it  might  very  properly  be  asked  where  the  finished  imple- 
ments are.  Only  one  scraper  (pi.  15,  fig.  5),  one  drill  (pi.  14,  fig.  14), 
four  knives  (pi.  13,  fig.  5),  and  five  arrow-points  (pi.  14,  figs.  2  and 
3),  made  of  typical  chert,  were  found  at  site  67,  though  thirty-four 


290  H.  I.  Smith,  Archaeology  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound,  op.  cit., 
pp.  418-420. 

291  See  W.  K.  Moorehead,  Prehistoric  Implements,  pp.  233,  292-293,  for  illus- 
tration of  specimens  from  Siskiyou  county  and  elsewhere. 

292  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Works,  iii,  508,  1883,  quotes  D.  G.  Brinton,  in  School- 
craft, Arch.  V,  416-417,  as  saying:  ''The  pretended  phallic  worship  ...  rests  on 
no  good  authority,  and  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  nothing  but  an  unrestrained  and  boundless 
profligacy  which  it  were  an  absurdity  to  call  a  religion.  .  .  .  There  is  a  decided 
indecency  in  the  remains  of  ancient  American  art  .  .  .  but  the  proof  is  alto- 
gether wanting  to  bind  these  with  the  recognition  of  fecundating  principle 
throughout  nature,  or,  indeed,  to  suppose  for  them  any  other  origin  than  the 
promptings  of  an  impure  fancy. ' '  Bancroft  does  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
of  Brinton,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  establish  the  existence  of  phallic  worship 
anywhere  in  America  except  in  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico.  See  also 
W.  K.  Moorehead,  Prehistoric  Implements,  p.  288. 
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chert  implements  were  obtained  on  site  10  and  some  from  other  sites. 
A  few  flakes  of  chert  were  found  at  site  67  in  apparent  association 
with  six  different  human  remains,  but  as  the  fragments  were  so  com- 
mon the  association  may  have  been  accidental.  There  is  no  reason 
why  some  of  the  rough  flakes  of  chert  would  not  have  served  as 
scrapers  or  knives  just  as  effectively,  at  least  for  some  uses,  as  the  most 
perfectly  chipped  implements.  Why,  then,  should  the  inhabitants 
have  expended  unnecessary  labor  in  making  the  perfect  implement  for 
daily  purposes,  especially  when  there  was  the  chance  of  breaking  it 
in  use?  Many  just  such  chert  fragments  occur  in  the  mounds  at 
San  Francisco  bay  and  are  described  and  illustrated  by  Uhle.^^^ 

White  Flint. — Twenty  fragments  of  white  flint  were  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  human  remains  no.  1,  and  half  a  dozen  fragments  in  other 
situations. 

Obsidian. — Not  a  single  fragment  of  obsidian  refuse  was  found 
here  or  anj-^vhere  in  the  whole  Wiyot  area  although  the  great  majority 
of  chipped  implements  were  made  of  obsidian. 

Quartz. — About  a  dozen  pebbles  of  quartz  from  the  size  of  small 
bird's  eggs  to  that  of  apples,  and  about  forty  fragments,  were  brought 
to  the  museum.  No  use  is  known  for  these,  other  than  as  cooking 
stones  and  hammer  stones. 

Agates. — Four  agates,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
were  found  in  one  place  at  a  depth  of  two  feet. 

Sandstone. — Skeleton  no.  1  had  in  association  with  it  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  sandstone  boulder  a  foot  in  length,  while  with  no.  19 
were  several  oval  sandstone  boulders  from  five  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  If  the  latter  had  been  a  little  larger,  they  might  have  been 
considered  material  brought  to  the  mound  for  making  mauls  or  other 
implements.  During  the  field  work  no  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  exact  number  of  cooking  stones, .  pebbles,  and  fragments  of 
sandstone.  Only  a  dozen  were  brought  to  the  museum,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  were  left  behind. 

Steatite. — Less  than  a  dozen  small  stones  and  stone  fragments  are 
doubtfully  considered  to  be  steatite.  Positive  identification  by 
scratching  with  a  knife  is  difficult  because  the  stone  becomes  so  hard- 
ened by  fire  that  it  loses  its  original  characteristics.  About  half  of 
the  stones  identified  as  steatite  were  in  association  with  human 
remains.  Probably  no  example  of  this  material  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  writer  while  in  the  field. 


293  Max  Uhle,  present  series,  vii,  61,  pi.  6,  1907. 
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Objects  of  Clay 

The  objects  made  of  clay  include  part  of  a  clay  pipe  and  137 
elliptical  balls.  Their  distribution  in  the  mound  can  be  determined 
by  referring  to  tables  5  and  6. 

Clay  Pipe. — In  association  with  human  remains  no.  19,  there  was 
a  fragment  of  a  clay  pipe  (pi.  20,  fig.  4) ,  48  mm.  in  length  and  31  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  bowl  has  been  baked  to  a  good  degree  of  hardness, 
is  symmetrical,  and  has  a  maximum  inside  diameter  of  15  mm.  and 
a  depth  of  25  mm.  The  inside  of  the  bowl  is  blackened,  while  the 
outside  is  blackened  and  polished  in  places  as  if  it  had  seen  use;  yet 
the  fractured  end  is  crumbly,  and  adjacent  to  the  fracture  was  an 
irregular  mass  of  clay  scarcely  baked  at  all.  One  side  of  the  unbaked 
clay  was  adhering  to  a  rib.  The  nearest  locality  where  even  the 
crudest  of  pottery  is  known  to  have  been  made  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fresno,  nearly  400  miles  to  the  south-southeast  of  Humboldt  bay.^^* 

Elliptical  Clay  Balls. — Four  different  forms  of  elliptical  clay  balls 
are  illustrated  in  plate  20.  There  were  a  total  of  137  of  these,  count- 
ing a  few  in  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition:  92  in  association 
with  human  remains,  and  45  scattered  throughout  the  trench  at  depths 
ranging  between  1  and  51/2  feet. 

Plate  20,  figure  2,  shows  the  type  which  is  most  common.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  this  type  is  that  there  are  so  many 
specimens  having  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape,  with  just  enough 
individuality  to  prove  that  they  were  not  pressed  in  a  mold.  As 
already  mentioned  on  page  348,  these  clay  balls  furnish  some  possible 
evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  mound.  Hence,  they  will  be  described  in 
considerable  detail. 

In  association  with  human  remains  no.  14  there  were  56  specimens,  which  have 
an  average  length  of  45  mm.  while  the  variation  in  length  is  only  3  mm.  (43-46). 
To  this  number  could  be  added  9  fragmentary  specimens,  also  found  with 
remains  no.  14,  which  probably  had  a  similar  length  before  being  broken.  Of 
these  specimens,  50  complete  ones  showed  a  difference  in  weight,  between  the 
largest  and  smallest,  of  only  4.4  grams,  the  average  weight  being  34.4  grams. 

With  human  remains  no.  12  were  12  balls  whose  average  length  is  45  mm. 
and  whose  extreme  variation  is  only  2  mm.  However,  though  the  length  of  these 
specimens  averages  the  same  as  the  preceding,  their  weight  was  somewhat  less, 
averaging  29.5  grams. 

There  was  a  like  specimen  with  remains  no.  19  and  another  with  no.  15. 

The  balls  found  with  human  remains  are  with  but  few  exceptions  of  a  black 
color,  very  hard,  and  in  perfect  condition.     Those  scattered  through  the  trench 


294  Paul  Schumacher,  Ann.  Eep.  Smithson.  Inst.  1873,  p.  354   (1874)   found  a 
fragment  of  a  clay  pipe  at  Chetko,  Oregon,  eighty-five  miles  north  of  Humboldt 
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are  seldom  black,  but  usually  reddish  or  yellowish,  are  less  perfectly  baked,  and 
are  more  frequently  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  However,  there  seem  to  be  16 
of  the  scattered  specimens  which  should  be  considered  as  being  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  one  shown  in  figure  2.  This  makes  a  total  of  95  specimens  having 
the  same  form  and  nearly  the  same  size,  found  at  depths  ranging  from  1  to  5l^ 
feet.  All  of  these  are  such  close  duplicates  that  one  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  another  except  by  color  and  by  the  closest  inspection  and  measurement  with 
calipers. 

One  other  elliptical  clay  ball,  from  a  depth  of  314  feet,  is  of  the 
same  form  as  figure  2,  but  is  just  enough  larger  than  those  described 
— 49  mm.  in  length  and  42.2  grams  in  weight — to  give  it  a  distinct 
individuality  in  appearance. 

Figure  3  shows  a  second  type  of  clay  ball,  differing  from  the  form 
just  described  in  having  pointed  instead  of  rounded  ends.  There  are 
only  three  or  four  specimens  of  this  type.  These  were  found  at  depths 
of  3I/2  to  5%  feet.  The  one  illustrated  is  the  most  perfect  specimen 
and  is  54  mm.  in  length. 

Figure  1  shows  a  clay  ball  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  types 
already  described.  There  are  fifteen  specimens  comparable  in  size 
with  the  one  illustrated.  Four  of  these  were  in  association  with 
human  remains  no.  14,  one  with  no.  10,  and  one  with  no.  12.  These 
fifteen  varied  somewhat  in  form,  some  having  pointed  ends,  and  some 
blunt  ends.  There  is  also  a  considerable  variation  in  length,  the  range 
being  from  29  mm.  to  38  mm. 

Figure  5  shows  the  smallest  specimen  of  clay  ball,  which  is  23  mm. 
long  and  has  a  more  oval  form  than  the  types  previously  described. 
There  are  two  other  specimens  similar  in  size  and  shape,  all  found 
at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet. 

Robert  Gunther  has  obtained  elliptical  clay  balls  at  site  68.  He 
stated  that  he  had  heard  an  Indian  describe  a  game  which  was  played 
with  them,  but  he  had  forgotten  the  account. ^^^ 

The  writer  has  obtained  two  globular  clay  balls,  34  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  one  elliptical  clay  ball,  44  mm.  in  length,  shaped  much 
like  figure  1,  from  a  cave  near  Humboldt  lake  in  Nevada.  According 
to  a  member  of  the  Winnemucca  band  of  Indians  a  game  with  clay 
balls  was  formerly  played,  one  party  burying  them  in  sand  while  the 
opposing  party  guessed  their  position.  A  similar  game  at  Humboldt 
bay  might  account  for  some  of  the  streaks  of  sand  found  in  the 
mound. 


295  The  Indians  of  Smith  river  and  Rogue  river  region  have  a  guessing  game 
''played  with  small  clay  balls.''  Ida  Pfeiffer,  A  Lady's  Second  Journey  Eound 
the  World  (New  York,  Harper,  1856),  p.  318. 
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lu  the  Trask  collection  from  San  Nicolas  island,  southern  Califor- 
nia, there  are  about  thirty  objects  of  sandstone,  35  mm.  to  75  mm. 
in  length.  There  is  much  variety  of  form,  but  two  or  three  specimens 
quite  closel}'  approach  in  shape  and  size  some  of  the  clay  balls  from 
Humboldt  bay.  There  are  also  sling  shots  from  Guam,  made  of  coral 
limestone,  which  resemble  the  clay  balls  from  Humboldt  bay.  How- 
ever, in  both  these  cases  the  resemblance  is  in  appearance  only. 

At  the  University  museum  there  is  an  outfit  consisting  of  a  sling 
made  of  tule  {Scirpiis  sp.)  and  twenty-four  partially  baked  globular 
mud  balls  (Mus.  no.  1-10604)  such  as  were  formerly  used  by  the 
Pomo  Indians  of  Lake  county  in  killing  ducks  and  mud  hens.  The 
set  is  a  model  made  to  order  by  an  Indian  living  on  Lower  lake.  A 
dozen  of  these  specimens  are  quite  uniform  in  size,  with  a  variation 
of  only  4  mm.  in  diameter,  the  average  being  41  mm.  The  remaining 
balls  are  much  more  variable  in  size  and  though  fairly  symmetrical 
are  not  perfectly  globular.  There  is  a  range  in  the  weight  of  the 
twenty-four  specimens  of  from  55  to  75  grams.  Not  only  was  there 
much  less  skill  used  in  fashioning  them  than  those  found  at  Humboldt 
bay,  but  to  all  appearances  they  were  so  slightly  baked  that  they 
would  disintegrate  if  placed  in  water.  The  collector,  S.  A.  Barrett, 
states  in  the  museum  catalogue  that  these  balls  are  made  of  a  whitish 
earth  slightly  baked  near,  not  in,  the  fire,  and  that  they  were  made 
in  only  a  few  places  in  Pomo  territory.  He  also  states  that  toys  of 
various  shapes  modelled  from  clay  or  adobe  and  dried  in  the  sun  were 
much  used  by  Pomo  children  in  aboriginal  times.  On  the  whole,  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pomo  ever  made  anything 
that  even  approached  pottery,  nor  do  the  clay  balls  of  the  Pomo 
Indians  in  any  way  resemble  those  at  Humboldt  bay. 

The  museum,  furthermore,  has  over  two  hundred  clay  objects  from 
an  earth  mound  near  Stockton,  California.  These  are  mostly  roughly 
globular,  averaging  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  made  of 
Yery  poor  sandy  clay  and  imperfectly  baked.  A  minority  are  dotted 
or  incised  with  crude,  simple  patterns.  What  their  use  could  have  been 
can  hardly  be  determined.  If  they  were  only  a  little  firmer  in  texture, 
they  might  have  served  to  take  the  place  of  stones  in  cooking,  but 
to  all  appearances  they  would  have  disintegrated  more  or  less  if  placed 
in  water.  There  are  no  stones  on  the  San  Joaquin  delta,  but  one 
would  think  that  enough  for  cooking  purposes  could  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance.  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes  has  mentioned 
these  articles  from  the  Stockton  mounds,  saying  that  ' '  there  are  many 
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objects  of  baked  clay,  globular,  discoid,  dumb-bell  shaped,  etc.,  some 
of  which  may  have  served  for  use  in  slings.  "^^^  To  this  we  would  say 
that  most  of  them  seem  to  be  too  heavy. 

Clarence  B.  Moore  has  also  illustrated  and  described  clay  balls 
from  Louisiana  and  southern  Utah.  Those  from  Utah  were  called 
gambling  cones  by  the  collector.^^^ 

Ferruginous  Clays  and  Faint. — The  beds  of  half  baked  clay  of 
poor  quality,  found  beneath  human  remains  nos.  3  and  20,  have  already 
been  mentioned  on  page  346.  Some  streaks  in  these  beds,  of  a  less 
sandy  character  than  others,  were  baked  to  an  orange  red  color,  and 
could  be  pounded  and  used  as  paint.  An  ounce  or  two  of  ochre  found 
at  a  depth  of  5i/4  feet  was  in  part  of  a  cream  color  and  in  part  baked 
to  an  orange  red  color.  A  flat,  disk  shaped  lump,  12  mm.  in  diameter, 
of  an  orange  red  color,  found  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  might  have 
been  paint.  As  no  paint  was  found  in  association  with  human  re- 
mains, all  these  cases  may  be  considered  as  doubtful  indications  of  its 
use.  Probably  the  paint-like  material  was  obtained  together  with  the 
coarse  clay  as  a  mere  accident.  These  baked  clays  are  always  of  an 
orange  color,  never  the  bright  red  characteristic  of  the  ochre  (ferrous 
oxide,  Fe203)  which  is  so  commonly  found  with  human  remains  at 
San  Francisco  bay. 

From  the  shape  of  some  pieces  of  clay,  it  would  appear  that  this 
material  was  sometimes  used  to  batten  the  cracks  between  house 
planks. 

Objects  of  Horn 

The  objects  made  of  horn  include  thirty  wedges  and  five  harpoon 
heads.    None  of  these  were  in  association  with  human  remains. 

Wedges. — Wedges  were  found  scattered  throughout  the  trench 
at  all  depths  to  51/4  feet.  There  are  two  main  types.  The  first  type, 
represented  by  eighteen  specimens,  has  the  horn  split  and  then 
smoothed  off  on  the  inner  side  so  as  to  form  a  bevel.  Most  examples 
are  rather  short.  Plate  21,  figure  6,  shows  one  of  the  smallest  speci- 
mens, while  figure  4  shows  the  longest  piece  of  this  type.  All  of  these 
are  quite  certainly  wedges,  because  the  fibers  of  horn  at  the  butt  end 
of  the  wedges  have  been  broken  and  bent  to  one  side  by  repeated 
blows. 


296  W.  H.  Holmes,  Ann.  Eep.  Smithson.  Inst.  1900,  p.  177,  pis.  26-28. 

297  C.  B.  Moore,  Some  Aboriginal  Sites  in  Louisiana  and  in  Alabama.  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  xvi,  16,  43,  72,  73,  pi.  2,  1913. 
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The  second  type  is  represented  by  ten  specimens.  The  tip  of  the 
horn  is  used,  being  as  a  rule  bevelled  only  on  one  side,  the  other  side 
not  needing  any  artificial  bevelling  because  of  the  natural  curvature  of 
the  horn.  In  two  cases  small  sized  wedges  are  equally  bevelled  on  both 
sides.    There  is  a  variation  in  length  of  from  77  mm.  to  230  mm. 

Most  of  the  horn  from  which  wedges  are  made  is  probably  elk 
antler,  but  some  of  the  smaller  specimens  may  be  deer  horn.  The  elk- 
horn  wedge  of  the  second  type  described  above  was  quite  common 
among  the  modern  Indians  of  northwestern  California.  It  was  used 
in  splitting  out  house  planks.  Essentially  similar  wedges  from  Emery- 
ville shellmound  are  illustrated  on  plate  8,  figures  1  to  3,  in  volume  7 
of  the  present  series. 

Harpoon  Heads. — There  are  two  types  of  harpoon  heads.  The 
first  type  is  represented  by  three  specimens,  two  found  at  depths  of 
about  three  feet  and  the  third  obtained  somewhere  in  the  upper  two 
feet  when  the  sides  of  the  trench  were  undercut.  Two  of  the  three 
are  somewhat  incomplete,  but  appear  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  the  one 
shown  on  plate  21,  figure  3,  although  slightly  smaller.  The  object 
illustrated  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  16  mm.  and  a  length  of 
163  mm.  to  which  should  be  added  8  or  10  mm.  for  the  broken  point. 
Whether  the  Indians  at  Humboldt  bay,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  seal  hunting  is  not  known.  A  more 
likely  use  to  which  these  harpoon  heads  were  put  was  in  spearing 
what  are  popularly  termed  sharks,  a  kind  of  dog-fish.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  white  settlement  these  fish  were  so  numerous  that 
twenty  to  thirty  boats,  two  men  per  boat,  found  it  a  profitable  business 
to  spear  them  for  their  oil.^®^ 

A  second  type  of  harpoon  (pi.  21,  figs.  12a,  12&)  is  represented  by 
two  barbs  of  horn  found  at  depths  of  1  and  3l^  feet.  This  kind  of 
harpoon  head  was  used  for  spearing  salmon  by  the  modern  Indians 
of  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers.^®^  In  the  modem  harpoon  the 
point  is  made  of  bone  three  or  four  inches  long,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  are  adjusted  two  barbs  made  of  bone  identical  in  every  respect 
to  those  found  at  Humboldt  bay.  The  barbs  and  bone  point  are 
wrapped  with  twine  made  of  iris  fiber  and  covered  with  pitch.  The 
barb  illustrated  has  a  length  of  72  mm. 


398  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  July  3,  1857;  April  28,  1858. 
299  P.  E.  Goddard,  present  series,  i,  25,  pi.  13,  fig.  4,  1903. 
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Objects  of  Bone 

There  were  eighty-three  objects  of  bone  obtained,  nineteen  in 
association  with  human  remains,  and  sixty-four  scattered  throughout 
the  trench.  Nearly  half  of  the  objects  are  gouges  or  skin  dressers. 
Other  specimens  include  adze  blades,  awls,  whistles,  beads,  head 
scratchers,  a  harpoon  head,  and  miscellaneous  or  fragmentary  objects. 
Table  9  shows  the  number  and  distribution  of  each  of  these  classes 
of  objects. 

Bone  Gouges. — Scattered  through  the  trench  at  all  depths  to  eight 
feet,  were  thirty-one  bone  objects,  all  more  or  less  fragmentary,  which 
we  designate  as  gouges.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  eight  in 
association  with  human  remains.  Every  one  of  these,  so  far  as  the 
fragmentary  condition  warrants  an  opinion,  was  made  by  splitting 
the  proximal  end  of  the  cannon  bone  of  the  elk.  One  specimen  is 
shown  in  plate  21,  figure  1.  There  were  only  seven  specimens  which 
showed  the  original  length  of  the  implement.  The  length  of  these 
varied  from  112  mm.  to  160  mm. 

A  narrow  type  of  gouge  represented  by  four  specimens,  one  with 
human  remains  no.  20,  the  other  at  depths  of  %,  2i/2,  and  3^  feet, 
is  also  made  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  cannon  bone.  Two  speci- 
mens are  shown  on  plate  21,  figures  2  and  7. 

Adze  Blades. — There  were  only  five  objects,  made  from  the  larger 
limb  bones  of  what  is  probably  the  elk,  which  are  somewhat  doubtfully 
classed  as  adze  blades.  These  were  found  at  depths  down  to  3%  feet. 
Plate  21,  figures  14  and  15,  show  two  specimens.  All  of  the  pieces 
are  more  or  less  broken  or  dulled  from  constant  use  near  the  cutting 
edge.  The  upper  end  in  every  case  has  been  cut  off  square.  The 
length  varies  from  65  mm.  to  90  mm.  The  Yurok  Indians  generally 
used  the  large  mussel  shell  for  adze  blades. 

Awls. — Two  of  the  eight  awls  found  were  made  by  splitting  the 
proximal  end  of  the  cannon  bone.  These  were  originally  probably 
very  long,  but  they  are  now  too  fragmentary  to  be  illustrated.  One 
awl  was  made  from  the  humerus  of  a  bird  (pi.  21,  fig.  8).  The  bones 
from  which  the  others  were  made  could  not  be  identified.  None  of 
the  awls  were  of  excellent  workmanship,  except  the  one  shown  on 
plate  21,  figure  9. 

Three  sting-ray  barbs  were  found  at  depths  of  four  and  five 
feet.  Whether  or  not  these  had  been  used  as  implements  can  not  be 
stated.  They  have  been  found  in  San  Francisco  bay  shellmounds  in 
association  with  human  remains. 
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Whistles. — The  four  whistles  found  in  association  with  human 
remains  had  been  calcined  and  are  more  or  less  fragmentary.  Two 
specimens  with  human  remains  no.  9,  as  also  the  two  shown  on  plate  20, 
figures  10  and  11,  were  made  from  the  ulnae  of  large  birds  like  the 
pelican  or  crane.  Both  of  the  latter  had  marks  of  incision  made  for 
decorative  purposes.  Figure  11  shows  a  design  quite  commonly  made 
on  bone  objects  from  the  Klamath  river  (cf.  figs.  15,  16,  and  17  of 
the  same  plate ) . 

Bird  Bone  Beads. — Plate  20,  figure  6,  shows  a  bead  29  mm.  long 
with  some  slight  decorative  incisions.  It  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
only  six  inches.  A  second  bead,  made  from  the  limb  bone  of  a  bird, 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  1%  feet  and  has  a  length  of  65  mm. 

Head  Scratchers. — There  are  at  the  museum  half  a  dozen  thin,  flat, 
bone  objects  from  the  Klamath  river  region  catalogued  as  head 
scratchers  and  louse  killers.  Plate  20,  figures  15  and  17,  shows  two 
of  these  objects  obtained  from  the  Yurok  Indians.  They  have  a  thick- 
ness of  4  mm.  and  bear  a  decorative  design  characteristic  of  the  region. 
Another  specimen  is  described  and  illustrated  by  Goddard,^°°  who  states 
that  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty  are  placed  under  restrictions  for 
a  period  of  ten  days  in  regard  to  food,  drink,  and  conduct.  In 
order  to  avoid  touching  her  face  or  hair  with  her  hands  during  this 
period,  a  girl  is  given  a  piece  of  bone,  which  she  wears  suspended  from 
her  neck.  Five  objects  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  these  head 
scratchers  were  obtained  in  the  excavation  on  Gunther  island.  One 
is  only  a  very  small  fragment.  The  others  are  shown  on  plate  20, 
figures  7,  12,  13,  and  14.  All  are  very  thin,  being  only  3  mm.  in 
thickness  at  most,  and  all  except  the  one  shown  in  figure  14  are  flat 
on  one  side. 

Figure  14  may  be  a  hair  pin  (compare  with  figure  16  from  the 
Klamath  river),  although  it  differs  in  form  from  the  specimens  pre- 
viously obtained  from  this  region,  all  of  them  being  double  pointed 
and  varying  in  length  from  80  mm.  to  112  mm.  The  piece  shown  in 
figure  14  is  single  pointed  and  has  a  length  of  73  mm.  Some  of  the 
hair  pins  from  the  Klamath  river  are  perforated  in  the  center. 

Harpoon  Heads. — One  bone  harpoon  head  in  a  fragmentary  con- 
dition was  obtained  at  a  depth  of  2i/4  feet  (pi.  21,  fig.  13).  It  seems 
not  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  seal  or  shark  harpoons  made 
of  horn,  except  that  it  is  much  smaller.  A  second  fragmentary  speci- 
men, with  the  same  form  as  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  figure  3, 
is  also  considered  to  be  part  of  a  harpoon  head. 
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Various  Bone  Objects.— In  the  table  of  bone  artifacts  (no.  9) 
other  miscellaneous  objects  are  listed.  These  include  five  specimens 
of  cannon  bones,  probably  from  the  elk,  and  six  specimens  of  the  limb 
bones  of  birds.  Each  of  these  has  had  one  end  cut  off  as  the  first 
stage  in  the  manufacture  of  some  article.  Among  the  remaining 
miscellaneous  objects  was  a  knife-like  fragment  of  bone  with  human 
remains  no.  3,  and  two  objects  shown  on  plate  20.  Figure  9  has  some 
resemblance  to  a  bead,  but  as  it  is  solid,  it  could  not  be  strung. 
Figures  Sa  and  Sh  give  two  views  of  a  unique  perforated  bone  object 
found  at  a  depth  of  4^2  feet.  The  fragment  has  a  length  of  55  mm,, 
a  width  of  26  mm.,  and  a  thickness  of  11  mm.  Its  use  is  wholly  prob- 
lematical. 

Objects  of  Shell 

In  table  10  every  occurrence  of  the  rarer  species  of  shells  is  given, 
whether  in  an  artifact  or  not,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  specimen  was  intentionally  left  with  the  dead.  Thus  one  pecten 
shell,  Hinnites  giganteus,  with  skeleton  no.  19,  and  another  with 
no.  14,  are  not  artifacts,  yet  they  were  in  undoubted  association  with 
the  interments.  This  was  one  of  the  rarest  species  found  in  the 
mound,  occurring  only  thrice.  The  third  example  was  found  on  the 
surface. 

Dentalium. — Dentalium  preciosum  is  a  species  of  univalve  living  in 
the  waters  of  Puget  sound  and  northward,  but  so  difficult  to  obtain 
that  it  was  used  as  money  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians  from  California 
northward.  From  the  modern  Yurok  of  the  Klamath,  its  native 
name,  allicochick,  has  been  introduced  into  the  English  language  of 
the  region  to  about  the  same  extent  that  in  other  parts  of  America  the 
Algonkin  name,  wampum,  has  come  to  be  understood  as  denoting  shell 
beads.  The  small  number  of  dentalia  obtained  in  excavation  on 
Gunther  island  may  perhaps  indicate  that,  in  prehistoric  times,  trade 
relations  with  the  north  were  not  so  extensive  as  within  the  past  cen- 
tury. With  skeleton  no.  1  there  were  half  a  dozen  small  fragments, 
insufficient  to  make  two  complete  shells.  With  remains  no.  9  two  small 
fragments  were  found.  With  no.  19  there  were  four  complete  shells 
and  eighteen  fragments.  The  complete  shells  have  lengths  of  only 
32,  33,  37,  and  42  mm.,  and  hence  are  not  to  be  considered  as  having 
had  great  value,  this  being  gauged  according  to  length.  Some  of  the 
specimens  showed  incisions,  the  designs  of  which  are  shown  in  text 
figure  6.    Four  of  the  shells  are  shown  as  they  would  appear  if  split 
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lengthwise  on  one  side  and  then  flattened  out.  Three  specimens  showed 
a  design  like  that  in  figure  6a,  and  two  specimens  like  that  in  figure 
6d.  Most  of  the  dentalium  shells  among  the  Yurok  of  the  Klamath 
river  are  decorated  with  pitch,  snake  skin,  sinew,  and  feathers,  while 
but  few  bear  any  marks  of  incision.  However,  one  specimen  at  the 
museiun  has  a  design  like  that  in  figure  6a. 


6  7 

Fig,  6.  Incised  designs  on  dentalium  shells  found  with  human  remains  no.  19. 
Mus.  no.  1-18243.     Natural  size. 

Fig.  7a.  Drawing  showing  perforations  made  in  pine  nuts  for  stringing. 
These  beads  were  found  in  a  carbonized  condition  with  cremated  human  remains. 

Fig.  7&.  Drawing  of  a  strand  from  a  modern  skirt  from  the  Klamath  river 
region,  showing  the  same  species  of  pine  nut  with  identical  perforations.  Mus. 
no.  1-2333.     Natural  size. 


AJ) alone. — With  human  remains  no.  7  there  were  two  rectangular 
pendants  of  abalone  shell,  almost  identical  in  size,  103  mm.  by  45  nun. 
(pi.  21,  fig.  10).  They  were  resting  upon  the  clavicles.  Body  no.  18 
had  two  pendants,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  plate  21,  figure  11.  Re- 
mains no.  11  also  had  an  abalone  pendant.  There  was  an  ounce  or 
tw^o  of  abalone  fragments  with  bodies  nos.  9,  19,  and  13.  With  the 
exception  of  one  piece  of  abalone  on  the  surface  of  the  mound  and 
the  pieces  just  enumerated,  no  further  traces  of  abalone  were  found. 
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Olive  Shell  Beads. — With  interment  no.  10  there  was  half  a  pint 
of  medium  sized  beads  of  Olivella  hiplioata.  Bodies  no.  1  and  19  had 
a  smaller  quantity  of  small  beads,  while  nos.  9  and  11  had  only  one  or 
two  beads.  All  of  the  beads  consisted  of  the  whole  shell  with  a  per- 
foration at  one  end.  Apart  from  the  human  remains  five  olive 
shells  were  found  at  various  depths  down  to  six  feet.  Of  these,  three 
had  been  perforated  so  as  to  make  beads. 

Carbonized  Articles 

Pine  Nut  Beads. — With  each  of  the  bodies,  nos.  18  and  13,  there 
were  over  two  pints  of  carbonized  pine  nut  beads.  Smaller  amounts 
of  the  same  bead  were  found  with  six  other  human  remains.  The 
shell  of  each  nut  has  a  perforation  in  the  larger  end  and  another  in 
the  side  through  which  a  string  could  pass  (see  text  fig.  7a).  Nut 
beads  of  the  same  species,  Pinus  sahiniana,^^'^  are  found  on  the  skirts 
of  Hupa  and  Yurok  women,  and  are  illustrated  in  volume  1,  present 
series,  plate  8,  figure  2.  In  this  illustration,  however,  the  nuts  are 
perforated  at  both  ends.  In  another  skirt  from  the  Klamath  river 
region  (Mus.  no.  1-2333),  strands  of  string  are  covered  with  nuts 
bored  like  those  from  Gunther  island.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nuts  are  arranged  upon  the  string  is  shown  in  text  figure  7&.  Though 
these  skirts  are  a  part  of  the  female  attire,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider all  the  interments  with  pine  nut  beads  as  being  the  remains  of 
females.  A  reference  to  table  5  and  table  10  would  show  that  about 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  all  artifacts  were  with  the  bodies  which  also 
had  pine  nut  beads. 

Virhurnum  Seed  Beads. — Skirts  or  aprons  from  the  Klamath 
river  region  are  often  decorated  with  a  small  black  nutlet,  Yiburnum 
ellipticum.  These  are  illustrated  by  Goddard  (present  series,  i,  pi.  8, 
fig.  1).  The  same  kind  of  beads  were  found  in  a  carbonized  condition 
at  Gunther  island  with  bodies  1,  9,  and  19. 

Basketry. — Some  small  fragments  of  twined  basketry  were  found 
carbonized  in  association  with  human  remains  no.  9.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  light,  porous  slag  along  with  the  basketrj^  may  indicate 
that  food  had  been  burnt  with  the  dead. 


301  The  nuts  upon  Hupa  and  Yurok  skirts  as  well  as  the  nuts  from  Gunther 
island  are  large,  being  sometimes  a  full  inch  in  length,  and  in  consequence  can 
not  belong  to  Pinus  attenuata  (synonymous  with  P.  tuherculata) ,  as  stated  by 
P.  E.  Goddard  (present  series,  i,  20),  as  this  species  produces  very  small  nuts  and 
is  limited  in  its  range,  so  far  as  the  Klamath  river  region  is  concerned,  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  east  of  Trinity  river — a  distance  of  nearly  fifty 
miles  from  Humboldt  bay.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  sahiniana  ranges  westward 
as  far  as  the  redwood  belt. 
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OBJECTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SITES 

Nearly  one  hundred  artifacts  were  obtained  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  surf -fishing  camps,  sites  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  while 
thirty  objects  were  obtained  as  gifts  from  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
which  various  other  sites  are  located.  These  objects  show  some  differ- 
ences from  those  obtained  at  site  67. 

SUEF-FISHING  CAMPS 

Mention  has  already  been  made  on  page  279  of  the  large  quantities 
of  chert  refuse  found  at  the  surf -fishing  camps.  Thirty-seven  more 
or  less  fragmentary  chipped  implements  were  found  on  site  10  in 
this  refuse.  Thirty-four  of  these  were  made  of  reddish  brown  or 
greenish  chert.  Over  half  are  very  small  fragments  or  incompletely 
worked  specimens.  While  chipped  implements  were  found  only  on 
the  patches  of  ground  designated  as  site  10,  other  objects  of  sand- 
stone were  found  at  all  of  the  surf -fishing  camps. 

Scrapers. — There  were  five  scrapers  similar  in  shape  to  that  shown 
on  plate  15,  figure  3.  A  second  form  of  scraper,  represented  by  one 
specimen  of  chert  and  one  of  white  flint,  is  shown  on  the  same  plate 
in  figure  1.  Figure  2  shows  a  specimen  made  of  black  obsidian 
streaked  with  red.  It  was  the  only  specimen  of  obsidian  found  at  the 
surf -fishing  camps,  there  being  nowhere  even  a  fragment  of  obsidian 
refuse.  This  specimen  can  be  considered  as  either  a  scraper  or  a 
knife.    Its  edges  are  worn  quite  smooth  by  long  use. 

Drill. — A  drill  made  of  greenish  chert  and  having  an  exceedingly 
attenuated  point  is  shown  on  plate  15,  figure  14. 

Arrow  Points. — Three  arrow  points  of  chert  are  shown  on  plate  15, 
figures  4,  7,  and  8.  Another  specimen  had  a  single  notch  in  the  base 
as  shown  in  the  piece  from  Gunther  island,  illustrated  on  plate  14, 
figure  6.  Plate  15,  figure  6,  shows  an  arrow  point  made  of  white 
translucent  chalcedony,  while  figure  8  shows  one  made  of  a  mottled 
brown  and  gray  chert.  The  latter  is  of  a  form  having  extra  long  barbs 
and  serrated  edges,  such  as  are  more  commonly  found  at  site  34. 

Sinkers. — Forty-two  elliptical  or  disk-shaped  sinkers  were  found 
at  the  surf -fishing  camps.  All  but  one  or  two  were  made  of  sandstone, 
and  were  in  general  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  already  described 
from  Gunther  island  (pi.  17,  fig.  7).  One  of  a  larger  size,  112  mm. 
in  longest  diameter,  weighed  7.5  ounces. 
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Hammer  Stones. — There  were  a  dozen  oblong  pebbles  of  sandstone, 
varying  from  65  mm.  to  127  mm.  in  length  and  from  5.7  to  16.5  ounces 
in  weight,  which  had  marks  upon  their  ends  showing  that  they  had 
been  used  as  hammer  stones.  One  of  these  is  shown  on  plate  17, 
figure  6. 

Problematical  Stone  Object. — Text  figure  8  shows  an  object  found 
at  the  surf-fishing  camps  by  Dandy  Bill  and  still  in  his  possession. 
The  object  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  is  shaped  much  like  a  maul. 
When  questioned,  Dandy  Bill  put  on  an  air  of  mystery  and  stated  that 
he  knew  what  the  object  was,  though  he  declined  to  tell. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SITES 

Stone  Club  from  Site  9. — When  Mr.  Clark  purchased  his  farm  at 
the  bend  of  Mad  river  some  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  club-like 
stone  object  at  the  farm  buildings  which  presumably  came  from  site  9, 
or  at  least  from  some  of  the  sites  of  that  vicinity.  This  object,  which 
is  shown  in  outline  in  text  figure  9,  has  a  length  of  231/2  inches  and 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  2^/2  inches.  It  gradually  tapers  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top,  where  it  has  a  diameter  of  1%  inches  just  below  the 
head,  which  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  has  a  small  mortar-like 
depression  in  the  top.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  pestle  because  of  its 
slimness,  which  would  cause  it  to  be  easily  broken.  Besides,  the  base 
seems  .too  round  to  serve  to  advantage  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  is  at  the  museum  a  similar  stone  object,  no.  1-14607,  shown 
in  outline  in  text  figure  10.  It  is  2814  inches  long  and  2^^  inches  in 
greatest  diameter.  The  upper  part  is  somewhat  elliptical  in  cross- 
section,  having  diameters  of  1%^  and  1%  inches  just  below  the  head. 
There  is  no  sign  on  the  base  of  its  ever  having  been  used  as  a  pestle. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  data  we  have  regarding  this  rather  unique 
specimen  is  that  it  is  Californian,  and  forms  part  of  a  collection 
obtained  from  such  widely  separated  regions  as  San  Nicolas  island  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  group  and  northwestern  California.  As  it  is  so 
nearly  like  the  object  from  Mad  river,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  the 
texture  of  the  sandstone  material  from  which  it  is  made,  there  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  it  may  also  have  come  from  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  both  are  another  form  of  the  ceremonial  war-club  or 
slave-killer.  Text  figure  12  shows  the  outline  of  a  medium  sized  pestle, 
while  text  figure  11  shows  the  longest  pestle  in  the  museum's  collec- 
tions from  northwestern  California,  draAvn  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
two  stone  clubs.     These  pestles  are  18% ^  and  26%  inches  in  length 
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(see  description,  p.  362).  Moorehead^°-  gives  an  illustration  of  a 
Porno  pestle  about  35  inches  long;  hence  it  would  not  be  impossible 
on  the  score  of  length  that  these  two  club-like  objects  are  pestles. 

Pipe  from  Site  27. — Plate  17,  figure  3a,  shows  the  bowl  of  a  pipe 
which  is  made  of  steatite  and  which  was  found  by  the  family  of 
Mr.  "W.  J.  Imme  at  site  27.    It  is  similar  to  many  modern  pipes  of  the 
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Fig.  8.  Maul  shaped  object  of  unknown  use  found  by  Dandy  Bill  on  site 
10,  11,  or  12.     Two-thirds  natural  size. 

Fig.  9.     Stone  club  from  site  9  (?).     One-tenth  natural  size. 

Fig.  10.  Stone  club  from  California,  exact  provenience  unknown.  No.  1-14607. 
One-tenth  natural  size. 

Fig.  11.  Pestle  from  Weitchpec  on  the  Klamath.  No.  1-11676.  One-tenth 
natural  size. 

Fig.  12.     Pestle  from  Hupa  valley.     No.  1-816.     One-tenth  natural  size. 


Klamath  River  region,  which  have  a  bowl  of  steatite  and  a  wooden 
stem.  Several  of  these  are  illustrated  in  volume  1,  plate  17,  of  the 
present  series. 

Objects  from  Site  34. — Mr.  C.  S.  Ellis,  who  has  lived  upon  the  land 
occupied  by  site  34  for  twenty-five  years,  has  in  his  possession  a  series 
of  articles  obtained  from  this  site.  -They  include  several  abalone 
pendants,  seventy  large  red  spherical  glass  beads  each  21  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  over  thirty  arrow  points  made  of  chert  of  varying 
colors,  green,  brown,  red,  drab,  gray,  and  black     Some,  especially  the 
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green  ones,  are  transparent.  Others  are  variegated  in  color,  or 
speckled  with  gray  and  black.  Text  figures  13a,  h,  and  c  give  the 
outlines  of  several  of  Mr.  Ellis'  arrow  points,  which  are  of  unusually- 
thin,  delicate,  beautiful  workmanship,  and  have  extraordinary  long 
barbs.^^^  Some  pieces  of  this  type  also  have  serrated  edges.  Text 
figure  13d  shows  another  type,  comprising  half  a  dozen  specimens, 
which  have  a  cruder  finish  and  but  one  notch  in  the  base. 

Objects  from  Site  43. — Mr.  W.  R.  Lindsey  has  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  chert  arrow  points,  scrapers,  and  the  like  at  site  43.  One  of 
these  arrow  points  is  shown  on  plate  15,  figure  10.  It  reveals  a  man- 
ner of  hafting  not  very  common  in  the  region. 

Pestle  from  Site  54. — Plate  16,  figure  2,  shows  a  crude  pestle, 
220  mm.  in  length,  obtained  from  site  54.  It  was  made  from  a  stone 
having  a  triangular  cross-section,  being  roughly  pecked  at  the  angles. 

Objects  from  Site  68. — Robert  Gunther  has  obtained  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  from  the  shellmound  at  the  center  of  the  island 
on  which  he  has  his  residence,  as  well  as  from  the  mound  (site  67) 
at  the  northeast  end  of  the  island.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  now  on 
exhibit  in  the  Eureka  Public  Library.  Among  specimens  which  were 
disposed  of  in  other  ways,  and  whose  whereabouts  are  now  unknown, 
were  one  or  two  slave-killers  from  site  68.  A  dozen  chipped  imple- 
ments of  chert  from  site  68  were  presented  to  the  University  of 
California.  Of  these,  five  are  scrapers  having  the  same  form  as  is 
shown  in  plate  15,  figure  5;  five  others  are  drills,  of  which  two  are 
shown  on  the  same  plate,  figures  13  and  15.  Other  objects  found  on 
site  68  include  clay  balls,  as  already  mentioned,  also  a  mastodon  tooth 
which  the  Indians  had  doubtless  brought  from  some  of  the  fossil  beds 
of  the  region. 

Clay  Object  from  Site  80. — Plate  17,  figure  4,  shows  an  object  of 
clay  found  by  the  writer  on  site  80.  One  end  is  broken  off,  but  the 
portion  that  remains  has  the  following  dimensions :  length  115  mm., 
width  44  mm.,  thickness  21  mm.  It  has  much  the  shape  of  a  scythe 
whetstone,  both  sides  being  flat  and  the  edges  rounding.  The  clay 
from  which  it  was  made  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  iron, 
which  makes  the  object  very  heavy.  There  is  also  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sand  to  give  it  roughness,  so  that  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  an 
abrading  implement. 


303  W.  K.  Mooreliead,  among  the  numerous  illustrations  in  his  Stone  Age  in 
North  America,  1910,  shows  thirty  or  forty  similar  specimens  from  Oregon.  As 
the  present  writer  does  not  recollect  seeing  a  like  form  elsewhere,  he  is  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  an  Oregonian  type.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct  the  occurrence  at 
Humboldt  bay  is  only  another  case  of  cultural  relationship  with  the  north. 
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Objects  from  Site  99. — This  site,  half  a  mile  from  Hooktown  slough 
and  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  sea  level,  furnishes  arrow 
points  at  every  plowing.  Text  figure  14  shows  the  outline  of  an  adze 
handle  which  is  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Memorial  Museum,  San 
Francisco  (no.  4619.L.),  and  which  from  the  data  with  the  specimen 
undoubtedly  came  from  site  99  or  its  near  vicinity.  The  handle  has 
an  extraordinary  curve,  and  is  made  of  finely  polished  sandstone. 
Altogether,  this  is  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  the  writer  has  seen. 


Fig.  13.  Arrow  points  from  site  34.  Collection  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Ellis.  One-half 
natural  size. 

Fig.  14.  Adze  handle  from  site  99  (?).  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco, 
no.  4619.L.     One-quarter  natural  size. 

Fig.  15.  Stone  club  from  Scotia.  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  no. 
4622.L.     One-quarter  natural  size. 


Objects  from  Site  106. — Mr.  William  Phelan  has  plowed  out  a 
considerable  number  of  chipped  implements  from  site  106.  Two 
specimens  of  red  chert  are  long  enough  to  be  spear  points.  One, 
having  an  original  length  of  about  105  mm.  before  being  broken,  is 
shown  on  plate  15,  figure  9.  A  smaller  object  of  brown  chert,  48  mm. 
in  length,  which  might  be  either  a  spear  point  or  an  arrow  point,  is 
shown  on  the  same  plate,  figure  11.  This  is  the  only  location  in  Wiyot 
territory  where  spear  points  are  known  to  have  been  found. 

War-cluh  from,  Scotia. — Text  figure  15  shows  the  outline  of  an 
implement  of  sandstone  from  Scotia,  probably  from  the  Sinkyone 
Indian  village  site  given  in  the  list  of  geographical  names  as  tokene- 
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woLok.  The  object  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Memorial  Museum,  San 
Francisco  (no.  4622.l).  Part  has  been  broken  off,  but  the  remaining 
portion  has  the  following  dimensions :  length  245  mm.,  width  79  mm., 
greatest  thickness  24  mm.  It  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
implements  from  the  Klamath  river  region  usually  designated  as 
war-clubs. 

Ceremonial  Stone  Object. — One  spear  point  (pi.  15,  fig.  12),  whose 
original  length  was  probabty  about  58  mm.,  made  of  green  chert,  was 
presented  to  the  writer  by  Dandy  Bill,  who  did  not  remember  where 
he  got  it.  He  said  that  his  father  used  to  make  chipped  implements 
but  none  of  this  kind,  which  is  called  swiitsuk  and  is  never  made  by 
Indians.  The  ground  has  pains,  siluk,  as  people  have  them,  and  then 
the  swidsuk  come  up  out  of  the  earth. ^°* 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  people  speaking  the  Wiyot  language,  probabl}^  numbering 
about  1000  souls  in  1850,  occupied  in  historic  times  about  465  square 
miles  of  territory  about  the  shores  of  Humboldt  bay  and  the  lower 
courses  of  Mad  and  Eel  rivers.  Of  this  former  population  there  were 
left  at  the  time  of  the  1910  census  58  full  blood  Wiyot,  13  persons 
partly  Wiyot  and  partly  of  other  Indian  blood,  and  81  individuals 
partly  Wiyot  and  partly  of  white  blood,^*^^  making  a  total  of  152. 
As  there  are  only  11  persons  of  full  Wij^ot  blood  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  group  will  shortly  be  absorbed 
into  the  white  population.  At  the  present  time  all  members  of  the 
tribe  are  held  in  quite  general  respect  and  esteem,  being,  to  say  the 
least,  of  fully  average  morality,  industry,  and  intelligence.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  two  persons  of  Wiyot  blood  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
forty  who  are  illiterate. ^^^ 

Because  of  the  dense  forest  environment,  the  principal  food  in  Ihe 
past  was  neither  vegetable  nor  game,  but  fish  and  mollusks.     As  the 


304  A,  L.  Kroeber  in  Eeligion  of  the  Indians  of  California,  present  series,  iv, 
333,  1907,  speaks  of  ''pains"  as  being  small,  material,  supernatural  objects  enter- 
ing human  bodies  and  causing  disease.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  cured  by  the 
shaman  sucking  the  ' '  pain ' '  from  the  body,  the  ' '  pain ' '  then  being  exhibited  to 
the  patient  as  an  assurance  that  he  will  recover. 

305  Indian  Population  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  1910,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  p.  150  (1915).  A  member  of  the  museum  staff,  returning  from  a  trip 
to  northern  California  just  previous  to  the  time  of  this  paper  going  to  press,  says 
that  five  of  the  older  Wiyot,  including  Dandy  Bill  and  Tom  Brown,  our  inform- 
ants, have  died  during  the  past  two  years. 

306  Hid.,  pp.  210,  224. 
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physical  environment  was  the  same  in  former  as  in  recent  times, 
the  area  occupied  by  the  Wiyot  people  forms  a  convenient  unit  for 
both  archaeological  and  ethnographical  study.  Within  the  limits 
selected,  172  village  sites,  both  prehistoric  and  historic,  were  located. 

Excavation  in  one  of  the  principal  ancient  sites  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  more  recent  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  buried  the  dead 
in  a  straight  position  upon  the  back,  while  previously  cremation  had 
been  the  rule.  In  material  culture  the  former  inhabitants  resembled 
in  the  main  the  modern  Indians  of  the  Klamath  River  region.  We 
would  venture  to  place  the  center  of  the  culture  area  on  the  Klamath 
river,  perhaps  near  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity.  To  the  south  of  Cape 
Mendocino  none  but  the  most  meager  of  cultural  resemblances  are  to 
be  found,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  some  resemblances  occur  even 
as  far  north  as  Puget  sound. 

We  are  best  able  to  trace  specific  cultural  relationship  with  the 
northern  Indians  through  the  implements  called  slave-killers,  though 
whether  or  not  these  implements  were  really  used  to  kill  slaves  at 
Humboldt  bay  must  be  left  for  future  investigation  to  reveal.  If  we 
recognize  a  culture  area  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  slave-killer 
alone,  we  should  find  the  area  to  take  in  Humboldt  bay,  Klamath 
river.  Trinity  river,  John  Day  river,  probably  the  Des  Chutes  river, 
the  lower  Columbia  river  valley,  and  Puget  sound  northward  to  Van- 
couver. The  28  specimens  of  this  implement  hitherto  found  in  this 
area  are  distributed  as  follows:  8  from  Gunther  island,  9  supposedly 
from  the  portion  of  Klamath  river  occupied  by  the  Karok  and  Shasta 
Indians,  1  from  Trinity  county  in  Wintun  territory,  3  from  John  Day 
river  in  Shah  apt  ian  territory,  5  from  Willamette  slough  and  the  lower 
Columbia  river  in  Chinook  territory,  and  2  from  Puget  sound  in 
Salishan  territory.  So  far,  then,  as  the  present  known  number  of 
specimens  are  concerned,  the  center  would  be  on  the  middle  Klamath. 

From  what  little  is  known  in  other  respects  of  the  material  culture 
of  the  Oregon  Indians,  principally  those  of  the  Columbia  valley,  we 
are  able  to  see  occasionally  a  hint  of  cultural  relationship  and  it  is 
expected  that  further  researches  will  reveal  other  resemblances  to  the 
Wivot. 
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TABLES 

TABLE  1 
Forest  Trees  of  the  Wiyot  Territory 

Common  size  Extreme  size 

A _A 

Pine  Family  Height  Diameter  Height     Diameter 

Yellow  pine,  Pinus  ponderosa 60-200  2-  9  SOO''           15^ 

Digger  pine,  Pinus  saMniana 40-  50  1-  4  80^ 

Sugar  pine,  Pinus  lamhertiana 80-250  2-  8                 18' 

Beach  pine,  Pinus  contorta 10-  40  5-15*  200^ 

Coast  hemlock,  Tsuga  heteropJiylla 100-200  1-  4                 10* 

Tideland  spruce,  Picea  sitchensis 80-200  3-20  300«           30« 

Douglas  spruce,  Pseudotsuga  iaxifolia  100-250  4-  8  380''           15" 

LoAvland  fir,  AUes  grandis 80-160  1-  3  300«             %" 

Coast  redwood,  Sequoia  sempervirens  100-300  5-15  380''           33*' 

Eed  cedar,  Tsuja  plicata 50-  80  1-  3  250"           33" 

Port     Orford     cedar,     Chamaecyparis 

lawsoniana    80-175  2-  4  200            12 

Yew  Family 

Western  yew,  Taxus  hrevifolia 15-  40  1-  2  75^             S^ 

Willow  Family 

Nuttall  willow,  Salix  flavescens 5-  25  9-18*  70            30*« 

Velvet  willow,  Salix  sitchensis 5-  25  3-10*               12*' 

Black  Cottonwood,  Populus  trichocarpa  30-100  1-  3  200              8 

Birch  Family 

Eed  alder,  Alnus  rubra 40-  90  1-  2  100^             4« 

Oak  Family 

Oregon  oak,  Quercus  garryana 25-  50  2-  5  80              7^ 

Black  oak,   Quercus  Tcelloggii 30-  85  1-  4  lOO'^             8" 

Tan  oak,  Pasania  densiflora 40-100  1-  4  150              6" 

California  chestnut,  Castanea  chryso- 

phylla    50-100  2-  6  150"^             9^^ 

Laurel  Family 

Pepperwood,   Umhellularia  calif  arnica  40-100  1-  6  150^            9 

Rose  Family 

Oregon  crab-apple,  Pyrus  rivularis ....  15-  30  1^  40*           18** 

Maple  Family 

Big-leaf  maple,  Acer  macrophyllum ....  20-  60  1-  3  100              5 

Dogwood  Family 

Dogwood,  Cornus  nuttallii 10-  50  1-  2^^  lOO'' 

Heath  Family 

Madrona,  Arbutus  menziesii 20-125  1-  5  130^           lO*" 

Ash  Family 

Oregon  ash,  Fraxinus  oregona 30-  80  1-  3  100^             4* 

Honeysuckle  Family 

Blue  elderberry,  Samhucus  glauca 15-  28  6-18*  28             28* 

*  Both  the  height  and  the  diameter  are  always  in  feet  except  where  indicated  by  an 
asterisk,  in  which  case  the  diameter  is  in  inches.  The  authority  unless  otherwise  noted  is 
W.  L.  Jepson,   Silva  of  California,    1910. 

^A.  Kellogg,  Forest  Trees  of  California,    1882. 

e  E.  P.  Sheldon,  Forest  Wealth  of  Oregon,   1894. 

s  C.   S.   Sargent,   Sylva  of  North  America,  iv,  vi,  ix,  xii,    1891-1902. 

b  B.  Brereton,  The  Practical  Lumberman,  ed.  2,   1911. 

h  Hutchings'  California  Magazine,  1856,  quoted  by  W.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  History  of  Hum- 
boldt County,  California,  p.  140,   1881. 
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Layer 

I 

Depth, 
ft. 

1 

Quantity- 
grams 

308 

II 

2 

1216 

III 

2 

3304 

V 

3 

366 

VII 

3.2 

990 

XI 

4 

635 

XV 

6 

345 

XVI 

6.5 

302 

XVI 

8 

2024 

Average  of  percentages 


TABLE 

2 

7  Graded  According  to 

Size  o] 

Coarse'* 

% 

7.86 

Medium^ 
% 
.75 

Fine 

% 

.47 

.52 

.29 

.15 

23.21 

3.00 

1.10 

.48 

.55 

.25 

36.71 

2.17 

1.10 

36.25 

3.88 

4.17 

2.49 

.92 

.70 

22.32 

2.55 

1.66 

15.93 

2.02 

1.63 

16.20 

1.79 

1.25 

Finesfi 

% 
90.91 
99.03 
72.68 
98.71 
60.02 
55.70 
95.89 
73.48 
80.40 
80.76 


a  Caught  on  a  sieve  having  8  meshes  to  the  inch. 

^  Passing  through  a  sieve  of  8  meshes  but  caught  on  one  of  16  meshes  to  the  inch. 
*^  Passing  through  a  sieve  of  16  meshes  but  caught  on  one  of  25  meshes  to  the  inch. 
^  Passing  through  a  sieve  of  25  meshes  to  the  inch. 


TABLE  3 

Analysis  of  Shellmound 

Samples  from 

Site  67 

Layer 

Depth 

Quantity 
grams 

Shell 

% 

Fish 

% 

Bird 

% 

Charcoal 

% 

Rock 

% 

Clay 

% 

Residue 

% 

I 

1 

308 

7.88 

.20 

.23 

.54 

.23 

90.91 

II 

2 

1216 

.53 

.06 

.03 

.07 

.07 

.20 

99.03 

V 

3 

366 

.05 

.... 

.... 

.90 

.17 

.16 

98.71 

XI 

4 

635 

43.80 

.08 

.... 

.03 

.39 

.... 

55.70 

XV 

6 

345 

3.65 

.03 

.03 

.32 

.09 



95.89 

XVI 

6.5 

302 

23.84 

.10 



1.92 

.66 



73.48 

XVI 

8 

2024 

17.64 

.03 

.01^ 

1.80 

.07 

.02 

80.40 

Average  of  7 

samples 

13.91 

.07 

.04 

.80 

.24 

.06 

84.87 

III 

2 

3304 

16.10 

.58 

9.75 

.26 

.55 

.07 

72.68 

VII 

3.2 

990 

31.78 

4.86 

1.72 

.58 

.10 

.92 

60.02 

0-6 

5  gal."  / 

15.95- 
18.87- 

.22+ 
.25+ 

.03+ 
.04+ 

.24 

.27 

.09+ 
.10+ 

.03 
.04 

80.43 
83.44 

*  Also  about  an  equal  amount  of  cetacean  bones. 

*>  Five  gallons,  or  some  20,000  to  25,000  grams,  taken  in  about  equal  amounts  from  all 
depths  down  to  six  feet.  The  two  sets  of  figures  indicate  the  extremes  of  calculations  based 
on  rough  estimates  made  in  the  field  checked  up  by  a  more  careful  analysis  at  the  University 
of  material  passing  through  a  sieve  with  four  meshes  to  the  inch.  Because  of  the  unknown 
amounts  of  bone  and  rock  caught  on  the  sieve  along  with  the  coarser  shell,  an  unknown, 
though  small,  percentage  should  be  subtracted  from  the  figures  for  the  percentage  of  shell, 
and  added  to  that  of  the  fish,  bird,  and  rock. 
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TABLE 

4 

Vertebrate  Eemains — Site 

67 

Artifacts 

0- 
No. 

-3  ft. 
Grams 

3 

No. 

-6  ft. 
Grams 

6 

No. 

-9  ft. 
Grams 

Total 
No.    Grams 

Cervidae  bone 

.       46 

902 

20 

464 

2 

47 

68 

1413 

Cervidae  horn  

.       18 

611 

17 

811 

35 

1422 

Bird  bone  

.       13 

48 

2 

7 

15 

55 

Not  Artifacts 

Cetacean^    

3 

765 

21 

5160 

2 

158 

26 

6083 

Seals   

.       17 

226 

34 

890 

1 

17 

52 

1133 

Sea-otter  

9 

58 

3 

59 

3 

16 

15 

133 

Misc.  marine 

.       20 

176 

.... 

20 

176 

Cervidae  bone  

.       42 

1145 

60 

1559 

17 

708 

119 

3412 

Cervidae  horn 

.       34 

482 

13 

397 

47 

879 

Misc.  mammal  

.     144 

521 

187 

1116 

40 

221 

371 

1858 

Bird^  

2302 

1613 

53 

3968 

Fish<=    

.     112 

61 

34 

24 

.... 

146 

85 

Total   

.     458 

7297 

391 

12100 

65 

1220 

914 

20617 

»  One  piece  from  upper  levels  weighed  727  grams,  and  a  vertebra  from  a  depth  of  over 
three  feet  weighed  4422  grams. 

^  Approximately  2000  pieces  from  upper  three  feet,  1000  pieces  from  three  to  six  feet 
deep,  and  37  pieces  from  a  greater  depth.  Figures  do  not  include  some  400  pieces  over  an 
inch  in  length  from  a  pocket  in  layer  III  for  which  see  table   3. 

<=  Does  not  include  the  pocket  of  fish  bone  from  layer  VII. 
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TABLE  5 
Human  Eemains  and  Number  of  Associated  Artifacts — Site  67 


c3 

a 

5 

"S  ^ 

< 

1 

.8 

X 

25 

X 

6 

1. 

X 

.... 

70 

X 

3 

1.2 

.... 

X 

25 

X 

9 

1.3 



X 

5 

X 

19 

1.7 

X 

32 

X 

21 

1.8 

X 

0.2 

2 

2. 

X 

1.5 

4 

2. 

.... 

X 

23 

X 

5 

2.2 

X 

17 

X 

12 

2.3 

X 

40 

X 

20 

2.3 

X 

0.4 

? 

8 

2.8 

X 

79 

X 

10 

2.8 

.... 

X 

36 

X 

7 

3. 

X 

91 

X 

22 

3. 

X 

0.1 



13 

3. 

X 

c 

11 

3.2 

.... 

X 

d 

18 

3.5 

.... 

X 

2 

.... 

15 

4.5 

.... 

X 

c 

.... 

16 

4.5 



X 

7.1 

X 

14 

4.8 

X 

6.3 

X 

17 

5.8 

.... 

X 

10 

X 

c3 

as 

xn 

5 

o 

(V 

o 

r« 

2 

1 

.... 

3 

2 

8 

1 

12 

z 

1 

".'.'.'. 

;.". 

14 

6 



.... 



4 

3 

3 

16 

7 

4 

2* 

3' 

.... 

4 

2 

22 

15 

1 

1^ 

"" 

2 

1 

20 

18 

.... 

l"^ 

.... 

2 

.... 

.... 

21 

5 

2 

13 

1 

21 

.... 

4 

.... 

3 

.... 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

.... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

.... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

4 

28 

5 

1^ 

73 

3 

1 

1 

112 

Total 


6     16 


15 


30       5     93     19     19     12     266 


*  Very  young  infant. 
b  Child. 

<=  No  bone  remains  but  cremation  indicated  by  charcoal  and  artifacts. 

*  Human  remains  consisted  of  one  tooth  only, 
e  Adolescent. 

*  One  pipe,  one  slave-killer, 
g  Pipe. 

^  Slave-killer. 

*  One  clay  pipe. 
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TABLE  6 

Scattered  Artifacts — Site  67 


Pi 

o 

.5» 

1 

3 

10 

1. 

1 

.... 

5 

1.5 





9 

2. 





4 

2.5 

7 

3. 

2 

3.5 

.... 

.... 

5 

4. 



.... 

5 

4.5 





5 

5. 



6 

5.5 
6. 

7. 

.... 

3 

;".".'. 

z 

"" 

0-3 



15 

3-6 

.... 

4 

Total     2 


l-i 


o 

Is 

'2 

s 

P^ 

tS 

;3 

g 

03 

^ 

^^ 

a 

o 

o 

S 

5 

W 

^ 

M 

w 

2 



1 

3 

2 



.... 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 



9<= 

4 

9 

2 



7 



6 

1 

... 



8 

1 

8 

5 

1 

7 

5 

5 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

4 

2 

.... 

4 

.... 

6 

2 



2 



1 

5 

... 

.... 

1 
1 

.... 

.... 

1 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

... 

1 

.... 

.... 

6 

3 

1 

80* 


45       11       53       30 


^  One  maul  4  in.  deep,  other  articles  6  to  9  in.  deep. 

b  Fragments   of  slave-killers. 

c  Not  including  seven  fragments. 

d  Fragment  of  a  dish    (pi.  16,  fig.  6). 

e  Hammer  stones  found  at  the  museum  among  samples  of  stone. 

*  Including   8   specimens  really   not   sandstone. 


5 

^ 

23 

1 

21 

33 

... 

18 

... 

31 

21 

14 

17 

.. 

13 

1 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

.. 

26 

4 

237 
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TABLE  7 
Chipped  Implements — Site  67 
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3     25 


5     14 
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8  Long  double  pointed  type  of  ceremonial  knife    (pi.   13,  figs.  1,  2,   6). 

i>  Single  pointed  type  less  than  five  inches  long   (pi.   13,  figs.   7,   8). 

^  Mostly  too  fragmentary  to  classify. 

^  Two  fragmentary  knives  probably  over  four  inches  long,  perhaps  much  longer. 

®  Red  obsidian  scraper    (text  fig.  2). 

fTwo  drills    (pi.    14,  figs.   13,    15). 

s  Ceremonial  blades  are  over  4  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  well  worked  (pi.  13, 
figs.  3,  4;  pi.  14,  fig.  1).  Knives  are  smaller  and  often  cruder.  In  cases  of  fragmentary 
specimens  there   is  some  doubt  as  to   the   original  size. 

i>  All  lengths  from  two  inches  to  over  five  inches   (pi.  13,  figs.  5,  9). 

*  Drill   (pi.  14,  fig.  14). 

J  Scraper    (pi.   15,  fig.  5). 
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TABLE  8 
Sandstone  Implements — Site  67 
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^  One  sinker  and  a  girdled  stone  at  depths  of  5  %    feet. 

b  One  maul  at  a  depth  of  4  inches. 

c  Including  8  specimens  not  of  sandstone  but  of  sinker  type. 

<i  One  of  granite. 

^  One  of  chert. 

*  One  of  porphyry. 

s  One  of  granite  and  one  of  chert. 
••  Mostly  too  fragmentary  to  classify. 

*  One  problematical   stone   object    (pi.    17,   fig.    5). 

i  Fragment  of  an  anvil  or  mortar-slab  used  with  a  basket  hopper. 
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TABLE  9 
Bone  Artifacts — Site  67 
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»  Limb  bones,  one  end  cut  off. 

^  One  awl. 

<=  End  cut  off  and  rejected  in  making  implements. 

**  Mostly  too  fragmentary  to  classify. 

^  One  harpoon  point  and  possibly  top   of   another. 

'Problematical  objects    (pi.   30,  figs.   8   and  9). 

^  One  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  the  other   7  ft. 
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TABLE  10 

Shell  Objects  and  Carbonized  Articles — Site   67 

Shell  objects 
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*  Figures  denote  number  of  lots  of  beads,  etc. 

^  Not  an  artifact,  but  of  rare  occurrence. 

<^  Not   counting   a  piece  of  worked   abalone   found  on 

^  Not  including  a  pecten  shell  found  on  the  surface. 


the   surface   of   the   mound. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  3 

Map  showing  archaeological  sites  near  the  entrance  to  Humboldt  bay.  Based 
on  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  map  of  1858. 

Small  figures  indicate  position  of  channels  and  depth  in  feet  at  the  mean 
of  the  lower  low  waters. 

Dotted  lines  indicate  extent  of  mud  flats  at  the  mean  of  the  lower  low  waters. 

Broken  contour  lines  indicate  elevations  of  20  feet,  100  feet,  and  successive 
differences  of  100  feet  above  high  water. 

Shaded  area  indicates  marsh,  while  dotted  area  shows  old  channels  of  Elk 
river. 
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ENTRANCE   TO    HUMBOLDT   BAY,    1858 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  4 

Photographic  reproduction  of  a  map  of  Humboldt  bay  sketched  in  1806  by 
Capt.  Jonathan  Winship,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  for  the  Eussian- American  Com- 
pany. Published  as  a  subchart  to  general  chart  XIII  in  Atlas  of  Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  Aleutian  Islands,  and  other  Places  in  the  North  Pacific;  com- 
piled in  1848  by  Captain  Tibenkof  and  printed  in  1852  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mad  river  is  not  shown  upon  this  map  while  the  portion  from  Little  river 
northward  was  probably  taken  from  Vancouver's  chart. 

Locations  of  four  Indian  villages  are  indicated  by  rectangles. 
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WINSHIP'S    MAP    OF    HUMBOLDT    BAY,    1806 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  5 

Fig.  1. — Looking  northwest  from  the  mouth  of  Little  river;  site  2,  plet- 
kosomili,  '^rocks-small/'  just  around  the  first  point;  Little  Eiver  Rock,  a  double 
headed  rock  of  120  ft.  elevation,  in  the  center;  Trinidad  Head,  of  380  ft.  elevation, 
in  the  distance  beyond  Little  Eiver  Eock;  and  Pilot  Eock,  103  ft.  elevation,  in 
the  distance  to  the  left.  A  sand  bar  littered  with  driftwood  is  in  the  foreground 
to  the  left  (text,  p.  227). 

Fig.  2.— View  of  Eed  Bluff  and  Humboldt  hill,  100  and  600  ft.  elevation 
respectively,  taken  from  aboard  ship  near  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 
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Fig.   1. 


ABRUPT  COASTS 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  6 

Fig.  1. — Wiyot  camping  place  on  North  fork  of  Mad  river  at  site  af,  where 
there  is  a  water  hole  12  ft.  deep  even  in  the  dry  season  (text,  p.  264). 
Fig.  2. — The  ''Arrow  Tree,"  site  ah  (text,  p.  252). 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  7 

Fig.  1. — Shellmound,  site  58,  light  colored  area  in  the  center.  Eureka  slough 
to  the  left  (text,  p.  268). 

Fig.  2. — Looking  northwest  from  Hookton  slough  towards  Table  Bluff  and 
the  modern  Indian  village,  Indianola,  situated  on  an  old  village  site,  site  100, 
yawonawoch. 
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Fig.    1. 


Fig.  2. 


WIYOT  VILLAGES   OF   THE   PAST   AND   OF   THE   PRESENT 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  8 

Fig.  1. — Sand  dunes  to  the  north  of  site  37,  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  elevation, 
burying  trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  doubtless  overwhelming  the  remains  of 
more  than  one  ''Old  Nation"  (text,  pp.  276,  281). 

Fig.  2. — Shellmound,  site  27,  occupied  by  a  modern  dv^^elling  (text,  p.  276). 
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Fig.   1. 


Fig.  2. 


SAND  DUNE  AND  VILLAGE  SITE 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  9 

Fig.  1. — View  of  site  67,  tolowot,  a  shellmound  14  feet  high  and  600  feet  long, 
extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  picture.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  a 
smaller  isolated  patch  of  shell  (text,  p.  339). 

Fig.  2. — Site  23,  digawethatkiL,  a  shellmound  seen  over  the  board  fence  and 
reaching  back  nearly  to  the  woods  one-quarter  of  a  mile  away  (text,  p.  275). 
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Fig.    1. 


Fig.  2. 


SHELLMOUNDS 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  10 

Fig.  1. — Site  11.  One  of  fifty  or  more  patches  of  shell,  broken  chert,  and 
burnt  stones,  left  exposed  by  drifting  sand,  along  a  three-mile  stretch  of  ocean 
beach  (text,  p.  279). 

Fig.  2. — Site  11.  One  of  twenty  or  more  patches  of  small  flat  stones,  left 
exposed  by  drifting  sand  along  a  three-mile  stretch  of  ocean  shore  where  the 
'^Old  Nation"  used  to  live  (text,  pp.  279,  281). 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  13 

Stone  knives  from  site  67.     All  figures  .4  of  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Black  obsidian  ceremonial  knife  found  with  human  remains  no.  9 
at  a  depth  of  1.3  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18213. 

Fig.  2. — Eed  obsidian  ceremonial  knife,  with  remains  no.  9.    Mus.  no.  1-18214. 

Fig.  3. — White  flint  ceremonial  knife,  with  remains  no.  1  at  a  depth  of  9 
inches.     Mus.  no.  1-18061. 

Fig.  4. — White  flint  knife,  with  remains  no.  12  at  a  depth  of  2.3  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18070. 

Fig.  5. — Greenish  chert  knife  from  a  depth  of  6  inches.     Mus.  no.  1-18308. 

Fig.  6. — Eed  obsidian  knife,  with  remains  no.  7  at  a  depth  of  3  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18000. 

Fig.  7. — Black  obsidian  knife,  with  remains  no.  19  at  a  depth  of  1.7  feet. 
Mus.  no.  1-18234. 

Fig.  8. — Black  obsidian  knife  or  scraper  with  remains  no.  18  at  a  depth  of 
3.5  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18212. 

Fig.  9. — Gray  chert  knife,  with  remains  no.  9  at  a  depth  of  1.3  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18216. 
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EXPLANATION   OF   PLATE    14 

Chipped  implements  from  site  67,  found  in  association  with  cremated  human 
remains.  Figure  1  with  remains  no.  9  at  a  depth  of  1.3  feet.  Figures  2,  5,  6,  7, 
9,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  with  remains  no.  14  at  a  depth  of  4.8  feet.  Figure  3  with 
remains  no.  2  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  Figures  4,  10,  and  14  with  remains  no.  4  at  a 
depth  of  2  feet.  Figure  8  with  remains  no.  13  at  a  depth  of  3  feet.  All  figures 
,98  natural  size. 

Fig.     1. — Fragment  of  a  white  flint  knife.     Mus.  no.  1-18217. 

Fig.     2. — Dark  brown  chert  arrow  point.     Mus.  no.  1-18107. 

Fig.     3. — Greenish  chert  arrow  point.     Mus.  no.  1-18052, 

Fig.     4. — Black  obsidian  arrow  point.     Mus.  no.  1-18003. 

Fig.     5. — White  flint  arrow  point.     Mus.  no.  1-18109. 

Fig.     6. — White  flint  arrow  point.     Mus.  no.  1-18112. 

Fig.     7. — Black  obsidian  arrow  point.     Mus.  no.  1-18103. 

Fig.     8. — White  flint  spear  point  or  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18261. 

Fig.     9. — White  flint  arrow  point  or  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18111. 

Fig.  10.— White  flint  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18014. 

Fig.  11.— White  flint  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18114. 

Fig.  12.— White  flint  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18105. 

Fig.  13.— Black  obsidian  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18104. 

Fig.  14.— Brown  chert  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18012. 

Fig.  15.— Black  obsidian  drill.     Mus.  no.  1-18106. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  15 

Chipped  implements  from  various  sites.     All  figures  .87  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Red  chert  scraper  from  site  10.     Mus.  no.  1-17869. 

Fig.  2. — Black  and  red  obsidian  scraper  or  knife  from  site  10.  Mus.  no. 
1-17861. 

Fig.  3. — Brown  and  greenish  chert  scraper  from  site  10.     Mus.  no.  1-17868. 

Fig.  4. — Greenish  gray  arrow  point  from  site  10.     Mus.  no.  1-17865. 

Fig.  5. — Brown  chert  scraper  from  site  67  at  a  depth  of  9  inches.  Mus. 
no.  1-18310. 

Fig.  6. — White  translucent  chalcedony  arrow  point  from  site  10.  Mus.  no. 
1-17862. 

Fig.  7. — Red  chert  arrow  point  from  site  10,     Mus.  no.  1-17871. 

Fig.  8. — Brown  and  gray  arrow  point  from  site  10.     Mus.  no.  1-17864. 

Fig.  9. — Red  chert  spear  point  from  site  106.     Mus.  no.  1-17991. 

Fig.  10. — Greenish  chert  arrow  point  from  site  43.     Mus.  no.  1-17967. 

Fig.  11. — Brown  chert  spear  or  arrow  point  from  site  106.     Mus.  no.  1-17993. 

Fig.  12. — Greenish  chert  spear  point  of  a  ''kind  not  made  by  Indians  but 
thrown  up  by  the  ground  when  it  has  a  pain."  Gift  of  Dandy  Bill.  Mus.  no. 
1-17996. 

Fig.  13.— Brown  chert  drill  from  site  68.     Mus.  no.  1-17982. 

Fig.  14. — Greenish  chert  drill  from  site  10.     Mus.  no.  1-17866. 

Fig.  15.— Red  chert  drill  from  site  68.     Mus.  no.  1-17983. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  16 

Stone  implements.  Figure  2  from  site  54,  the  others  from  site  67.  All  figures 
.29  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Pestle  found  with  human  remains  no.  3  at  a  depth  of  1.3  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18022. 

Fig.  2. — Pestle  from  site  54.    Mus.  no.  17977. 

Fig.  3. — Maul  found  with  remains  no.  20  at  a  depth  of  2.3  feet.  Mus.  no. 
1-18269. 

Fig.  4. — Maul  found  with  remains  no.  19  at  a  depth  of  1.7  feet.  Mus.  no. 
1-18254. 

Fig.  5. — A  stone  partially  shaped  into  a  maul  when  it  was  split  longitudin- 
ally.    Mus.  no.  1-18504. 

Fig.  6. — Fragment  of  a  steatite  dish  from  a  depth  of  2.5  feet.  Mus.  no. 
1-18301. 

Fig.  7. — Adze  handle  found  with  remains  no.  1  at  a  depth  of  9  inches.  Mus. 
no,  1-18060. 

Fig.  8.— Adze  handle  from  a  depth  of  1.5  feet.    Mus.  no.  1-18281. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  17 

Objects  from  various  sites.     All  figures  .5  natural  size. 

Fig.  la  and  11). — Photographic  reproduction  and  cross-section  of  a  steatite 
pipe  from  site  67.  Found  with  human  remains  no.  2  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18038. 

Fig.  2. — Steatite  pipe  from  site  67.  Found  with  remains  no.  19  at  a  depth 
of  1.7  feet.    Mus.  no.  1-18239. 

Figs.  3a  and  3&. — Photographic  reproduction  and  cross-section  of  a  bowl  of  a 
pipe  made  of  steatite,  from  site  27.     Mus.  no.  1-17953. 

Fig.  4. — Abrading  implement  of  clay  from  site  80.     Mus.  no.  1-17990. 

Fig.  5. — Problematical  stone  object  from  site  67.  Found  with  remains  no.  14 
at  a  depth  of  4.8  feet.    Mus.  no.  1-18118. 

Fig.  6. — Hammer  stone  from  sites  11,  12,  or  13.     Mus,  no.  1-17923. 

Fig.  7.— Net  sinker  from  site  67.     Mus.  no.  1-18312. 

Figs.  8a  and  8&. — Side  view  and  transverse  cross-section  of  a  girdled  stone 
from  site  67  at  a  depth  of  1.3  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18345. 

Fig.  9. — Girdled  stone  from  the  beach  at  site  67.     Mus.  no.  1-18526. 
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Ceremonial  stone  clubs  or  slave-killers  made  of  steatite.  Figures  1,  2,  and  3 
from  site  67.  Figure  4  obtained  from  the  Yurok  of  Klamath  river.  Figure  3a 
and  3&  .9  natural  size,  all  other  figures  .26  natural  size. 

Figs,  la  and  lb. — Two  views  of  a  slave-killer,  416  mm.  in  length,  weight  867 
grams  (30.6  ounces),  found  with  human  remains  no.  19  at  a  depth  of  1.7  feet. 
Mus.  no.  1-18231.  Fig.  Ic. — Cross-section  of  the  same  at  the  position  indicated 
by  the  arrow. 

Fig.  2a. — Slave-killer,  322  mm.  in  length,  weight  402  grams,  found  with 
remains  no.  14  at  a  depth  of  4,8  feet.  Mus.  no.  1-18093.  Fig.  2b. — Cross-section 
of  the  same  at  the  position  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

Figs.  3a  and  3&. — Two  views  of  a  miniature  imitation  of  a  slave-killer,  54  mm. 
in  length,  weight  9  grams  (.3  ounce),  found  with  remains  no.  4  at  a  depth  of 
2  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18018. 

Fig.  4. — Stone  club  423  mm.  in  length,  weight  940  grams.     Mus.  no.  1-1570. 
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War-clubs  and  slave-killers  from  various  parts  of  America.  Figure  6,  made 
from  bone  of  a  v^^hale;  all  others  of  stone.  Figure  9,  taken  from  C.  B.  Moore, 
Certain  Aboriginal  Eemains  of  the  Black  Warrior  River,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  XIII,  134,  1905.  All  other  figures  taken  from  H.  I.  Smith,  Archaeology  of 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  1907.  All 
figures  .21  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Probably  from  Klamath  river.     (Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Fig.  2. — Found  three  meters  deep  at  Poormans  Bar,  Scott  river,  Siskiyou 
county,  California.     (Collected  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Hearn.) 

Fig.  3. — From  Willamette  slough,  Columbia  county,  Oregon.  (Collected  by 
Judge  F.  A.  Moore.) 

Fig.  4. — Probably  from  Klamath  river.     (Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Fig.  5. — From  Shovel  Creek  Springs,  Siskiyou  county,  California,  20  miles 
west  of  Klamath  lake.     (Collected  by  J.  W.  Gotcher.) 

Fig.  6. — From  Barclay  sound,  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island.  (Eoyal  Ethno- 
graphical Museum,  Berlin.) 

Fig.  7. — From  north  arm  of  Burrad  Inlet,  near  Vancouver,  B.  C.  (Provincial 
Museum,  Victoria,  B.  C.) 

Fig.  8. — From  Chilkat,  150  miles  north  of  Sitka,  Alaska.  (Collected  by 
Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons.) 

Fig.  9. — Monolithic  hatchet  of  greenstone  from  Moundville,  west  central 
Alabama. 
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Figures  1  to  5,  objects  of  clay,  and  figures  6  to  14,  objects  of  bone,  from  site 
67.  Figures  15  to  17,  bone  objects  from  Klamath  river  region,  showing  char- 
acteristic decoration  of  northwestern  California.     All  figures  .73  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Clay  ball  found  with  remains  no.  10  at  a  depth  of  2.8  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18204. 

Fig.  2. — Clay  ball  found  with  remains  no.  14  at  a  depth  of  4.8  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18123. 

Fig.  3.— Clay  ball  from  a  depth  of  41/2  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18387. 

Fig.  4. — Clay  pipe  found  with  remains  no.  19  at  a  depth  of  1,7  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18240. 

Fig.  5.— Clay  ball  from  a  depth  of  314  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18380. 

Fig.  6. — Bird  bone  bead  from  a  depth  of  6  inches.     Mus.  no.  1-18402. 

Fig.  7.— Head  scratcher  (?)  from  a  depth  of  2i/4  feet.    Mus.  no.  1-18431. 

Figs.  8a  and  8&. — Two  views  of  a  problematical  bone  object  from  a  depth  of 
41/2  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18423. 

Fig.  9. — Bone  object  from  a  depth  of  41^  feet.    Mus.  no.  1-18410. 

Figs.  10  and  11. — Whistles  made  from  the  ulnae  of  large  birds.  Objects  found 
together  at  a  depth  of  one  foot.    Mus.  nos.  1-18401  and  1-18400. 

Figs.  12  and  13. — Head  scratchers  (?)  found  with  remains  no.  2  at  a  depth 
of  two  feet.    Mus.  nos.  1-18056  and  1-18057. 

Fig.  14. — Head  scratcher  from  a  depth  of  3%  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18411. 

Fig.  15. — Head  scratcher  used  by  Yurok.     Mus.  no.  1-1161. 

Fig.  16. — Hair  pin  used  by  Yurok.     Mus.  no.  1-2189. 

Fig.  17. — Louse  killer  from  Klamath  river  region.     Mus.  no.  l-1245a. 
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Objects  of  bone,  horn,  and  shell  from  site  67.     All  figures  .5  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Gouge  made  from  the  proximal  end  of  a  cannon  bone.  From  a  depth 
of  114  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18446. 

Fig.  2. — Bone  gouge  from  a  depth  of  9  inches.     Mus.  no.  1-18444. 

Fig.  3. — Horn  harpoon  from  a  depth  of  3  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18428. 

Fig.  4. — Horn  wedge  from  a  depth  of  3  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18487. 

Fig.  5. — Horn  wedge  from  a  depth  of  4  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18491. 

Fig.  6.— Horn  wedge  from  a  depth  of  2%  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18486. 

Fig.  7.— Bone  gouge  from  a  depth  of  3i/i  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18433. 

Fig.  8. — Awl  made  from  the  humerus  of  a  bird.  From  a  depth  of  3%  feet. 
Mus.  no.  1-18422. 

Fig.  9.— Bone  awl  from  a  depth  of  21/2  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18420. 

Fig.  10. — Abalone  pendant  found  with  human  remains  no.  7  at  a  depth  of 
3  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-17998. 

Fig.  11. — Abalone  pendant  found  with  human  remains  no.  18  at  a  depth 
of  31/2  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18209. 

Figs.  12a  and  12&. — Horn  barb  of  a  harpoon  from  a  depth  of  3^/4  feet.  Mus. 
no.  1-18430. 

Fig.  13. — Bone  harpoon  from  a  depth  of  2l^  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18426. 

Fig.  14.— Bone  adze  blade  from  a  depth  of  21/2  feet.     Mus.  no.  1-18471. 

Fig.  15. — Bone  adze  blade  from  a  depth  of  6  inches.     Mus.  no.  1-18469. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Wintun  Indians  formerly  occupied  a  territory  lying,  in  the 
main,  between  the  Sacramento  river  and  the  crest  of  the  Coast  Range 
of  California/  "While  the  subdivisions  of  the  stock  have  not  been 
exactly  determined,  there  appear  to  have  been  three  major  languages, 
usually  called  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern.  Within  the  South- 
ern speech  there  were  at  least  two  dialects,  whose  distribution  on  the 
whole  conformed  to  the  topographical  differences  between  the  open 
Sacramento  valley  and  the  foothill  and  mountain  region.  These  two 
dialectic  groups  may  be  designated  as  the  Southeastern  and  South- 
western Wintun. 

The  culture  of  the  Southwestern  Wintun  seems  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Pomo  adjacent  on  the  west  than  to  that  of  the 
Maidu,  who  are  separated  from  them  by  their  own  Southeastern  kins- 
men. This  fact  appears  clearly  in  the  arts  and  industries.  The  mortu- 
ary customs  of  both  the  Southwestern  Wintun  and  Pomo  favored  cre- 
mation but  omitted  the  celebration  of  a  mourning  anniversary.  The 
Maidu  buried  the  dead  but  held  an  annual  ''cry"  or  "burning"  in 
their  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ceremonial  system  of  the  two  southern 
Wintun  divisions,  while  of  the  general  type  common  to  the  Indians  of 
a  large  part  of  central  California,  appears  to  have  had  closer  relation 
to  the  religious  organization  of  the  Maidu  than  of  the  Pomo.  This  is 
instanced  by  the  Wintun  and  Maidu  both  practicing  a  Hesi  ceremony, 
which  the  Pomo  lacked. 

Among  the  Southwestern  Wintun  of  Colusa  and  Yolo  counties, 
there  still  persists,  or  did  until  recently,  something  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion of  ritual  dances,  namely,  a  regular  series  of  ceremonies  extending 
from  fall  to  spring.  Formerly,  this  began  and  closed  with  perform- 
ances of  the  hesi  huya  about  the  first  of  October  and  first  of  May.  Of 
late  years,  the  initial  hesi  huya  has  been  replaced  by  a  subsidiary  rite, 
the  toto  huya,  but  the  spring  Hesi  continues  to  be  made. 

The  object  of  all  the  ceremonies,  but  especially  of  the  Toto  and 
the  Hesi,  is  primarily  to  insure  plentiful  wild  harvests  and  secondarily 
to  secure  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Toto  is  believed  to  assure  an  abundance  of  "green 
foods,"  such  as  "Indian  potatoes,"  by  which  is  meant  Brodwea, 
Calochortus,  and  other  bulbs,  as  well  as  the  plants  whose  foliage  is 


1  Present  series,  vi,  284-289,  maps  1  and  2,  1906. 
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eaten.  The  Hesi  is  thought  to  produce  ''ripe  foods"  in  plenty:  grass 
seeds,  manzanita  berries,  and  especially  acorns. 

At  intervals  during  the  months  between  these  two  major  cere- 
monies, there  occur  six  others^  of  lesser  importance,  which  are  usually 
celebrated  simply  by  each  village,  whereas  for  the  Toto  and  the  Hesi 
the  people  of  neighboring  villages  are  invited.  These  minor  ceremonies 
are:  kenl,  lole,  sedcu  or  coyote,  silai  or  grizzly  bear,  kiiksu,  and 
^caisaltu. 

The  ceremonies  bearing  these  names  occur  in  the  order  given  and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  dances  and  dancers  of  the  same 
names.  In  general,  any  dance  may  be  introduced  into  any  ceremony. 
In  addition  to  the  dances  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  ceremonies, 
there  are  other  dances,  which  do  not  correspond  in  designation  to  any 
ceremony.  These  are  the  waima,  sill,  salalu,  and  gllak.  This  makes 
about  a  dozen  dances  and  eight  ceremonies.  The  word  for  dance  is 
tono,  for  ceremony  huya.^ 

What  dances  shall  be  made  during  any  one  ceremony  seems  to  be 
left  largely  to  the  volition  of  the  participants,  particularly  the  director, 
who  appears  to  be  usually  also  a  shaman  of  some  reputation.  The  par- 
ticular dance  named  after  a  ceremony  is  always  made  some  time  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  but  a  selection  of  other  dances  is  usually  also  given, 
without  any  set  rule  as  to  their  order  within  the  ceremony.  Between 
the  eight  regular  ceremonies,  gatherings  without  especial  religious 
significance  and  devoted  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  pleasure,  may  also 
be  held.  In  these  assemblies  any  or  all  of  the  twelve  named  dances 
are  made,  but  without  association  as  a  ceremony.  Such  an  occasion 
is  known  by  the  same  name  as  a  single  dance,  tono,  as  opposed  to  the 
huya  or  complex  of  dances  made  with  a  sacred  purpose. 

Of  the  two  major  ceremonies,  the  Toto  and  the  Hesi,  the  latter  is 
the  more  important.  It  lasts  four  days  and  nights,  and  is  the  one 
ceremony  whose  regulations  all  residents  and  visitors  observe  scru- 
pulously. In  recent  years  its  particular  form  and  exact  date  are 
determined  annually  by  the  spiritual  visit  of  a  shaman  to  the  abode  of 
the  dead,  hole  icilak,^  where  instructions  are  received  by  him  from 


2  There  may  have  been  a  greater  number  before  aboriginal  customs  were 
disturbed. 

3  Huya  means  to  gather  or  assemble.  Strictly  there  is  no  Hesi  dance  but  Tuya 
and  Moki  dances  in  the  Hesi  ceremony. 

4  Bole  is  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person ;  saltu,  a  spirit.  The  Southwestern  Win- 
tun  distinguish  their  modern  ceremonies,  which  contain  a  toJe  or  ghost  element 
(allied  to  the  ''Ghost  Dance  movement"  prevalent  about  1890  among  the  eastern 
Indians  of  the  United  States),  from  the  older  ceremonies  which  were  free  of  such 
an  element. 
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Katit,^  who  controls  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  the  domain  of 
departed  human  spirits. 

The  following  pages  describe  a  Hesi  ceremony  celebrated  by  the 
Wintun  of  the  village  Let,  in  Cortina  valley,  Colusa  County,  in  the 
western  foothill  region  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley,  from  May  5 
to  8,  1906 — ^less  than  a  month  after  the  earthquake  that  preceded  the 
fire  which  destroyed  San  Francisco.  The  earthquake  was  felt  strongly 
in  Cortina  valley  and  was  interpreted  by  the  Indians  as  a  sign  of  the 
great  displeasure  of  Katit  with  the  world  and  its  people.  This  cere- 
mony was  therefore  attended  more  widely  than  had  been  customary 
for  some  years,  and  thus  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion. The  author  attended  the  ceremony  to  record  its  salient  features 
for  the  University  of  California;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  was 
enabled  to  obtain  from  the  old  director  and  shaman,  Salvador,  or  Sasa, 
whose  trance  had  preceded  the  performance,  explanations  of  a  number 
of  its  features,  as  well  as  phonographic  records  of  the  speeches  made 
by  him  in  its  conduct  and  of  the  several  songs  used. 

Frank  Wright,  a  man  then  of  about  thirty-five  years,  who  spoke 
good  English,  served  in  this  ceremony  as  Salvador's  chief  assistant, 
and  on  the  latter 's  death  a  few  years  later  succeeded  him  as  principal 
director  of  the  Hesi  among  the  Wintun  of  the  region.  He  furnished 
the  author  with  information  during  the  progress  of  the  ceremony; 
and  he  served  as  interpreter  for  Salvador  when  the  phonograph  records 
were  secured.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  speeches  and  songs  were 
transcribed  by  the  author  and  translated  for  him  by  Mr.  Wright  on 
this  occasion.  In  1909  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  had  opportunity  to  verify 
these  transcriptions  and  to  obtain  translations  of  the  remaining 
records.  This  work  was  done  by  him  with  Mr.  Thomas  Odock,  a  South- 
eastern Wintun,  who  understands  the  Southwestern  dialect  of  Cortina 
and  is  himself  conversant  with  the  Hesi  through  the  instruction  of 
Salvador. 

Since  the  ceremonial  dance  system  of  the  Maidu  Indians  of  Chico 
was  very  similar  in  its  outlines  and  in  many  details  to  that  of  the 
Southern  Wintun,  and  since  the  former  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Roland  B.  Dixon,^  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  dances  of  the  region.  Such  matters  as  the  structure  of 
the  dance  house,  the  use  made  of  the  center  post,  the  performance  of 
the  MoU,  and  the  like,  which  are  practically  the  same  for  all  the 
rituals  of  several  ethnic  groups,  will  therefore  be  assumed  as  familiar 


5  Katit  is  a  species  of  hawk. 

6  The  Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  283-333,  1905. 
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to  the  reader,  and  the  account  that  follows  is  restricted  to  descriptions 
of  the  ceremon}^  witnessed  and  explanations  secured  from  the  Indians. 
In  short,  this  paper  is  primarily  a  record  of  information  that  may 
never  again  be  obtainable.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  elucidate  a  part  of 
a  complex  religious  scheme  with  reference  to  the  system  as  a  whole. 


THE  HESI  CEREMONY  OF  1906 
A  few  days  after  the  earthquake,  Salvador  suddenly  went  into  a 
trance  and  on  his  awakening  announced  that  he  had  journeyed  to  hole 
wllak,  ''ghost  world,"  and  that  Katit  had  directed  him  to  announce  to 
his  village  that  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  Saturday,  May  5,  all  must 
assemble  for  the  Hesi,  and  to  invite  the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  the  Pomo  and  Wintun  of  Cache  creek, 
Sulphur  Bank,  and  Upper  Stony  creek. 


FIRST  DAY 

Friday,  May  4,  and  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  ceremony, 
Saturday,  May  5,  were  spent  by  Salvador  and  one  of  his  assistants  in 
the  preparation  of  ceremonial  poles,  head  dresses,  rattles,  and  the  like. 
Most  of  these  paraphernalia  only  needed  rejuvenating,  since  they  had 
been  kept  over  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  year  before.  The  work  on 
them  was  done  in  the  dance  house. 


POLES  AND  MOKI  CLOAK 
These  ceremonial  objects  consisted  of  the  following  pieces.  There 
was  a  pole  about  25  feet  long,  with  a  small  bunch  of  feathers  at  its 
apex  and  near  this  a  sort  of  banner  of  pieces  of  colored  cloth.  It  was 
also  wound  about  its  entire  length  with  cloth  of  different  colors.  This 
pole  was  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  dance  house  entrance  and  was  the 
most  important  of  the  ceremonial  objects.  There  were  three  smaller 
poles,  also  decorated  with  variously  colored  cloth,  for  use  about  the 
feasting  table.  Further,  there  were  a  short  cloth-wound  pole,  and  a 
cylinder  of  black  cloth  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  through ;  both  for  the  roof  top  of  the  dance  house.  All  these 
objects  w^ere  called  hole  sak,  and  while  prepared  without  any  special 
ceremony,  w^ere  placed  in  their  respective  positions  with  singing  and 
ritualistic  observance. 
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The  only  other  strictly  sacred  object  used  was  the  long  cloak  worn 
by  the  moki  performer.  In  earlier  times,  this  cloak  was  a  net  of  eagle 
feathers  and  covered  the  wearer  completely  from  head  to  foot,  except 
that  small  openings  were  left  through  which  he  might  see  to  make  his 
way  about.  In  the  present  instance  the  network  was  replaced  by  gunny 
sacking  and  the  feathers  by  strips  of  cloth,  so  that  the  costume  was 
but  a  sorry  representative  of  the  aboriginal  form. 

SETTING  THE  POLES 

As  each  of  the  ceremonial  objects  was  completed  in  the  dance  house, 
it  was  placed  on  the  floor  just  south  of  the  center  post.  They  were 
then  placed  in  position  in  the  following  manner  and  order : 

The  large  pole  was  first  placed  in  position  in  its  permanent  hole  in 
front  of  the  dance  house.  "With  an  ordinary  digging  stick,  Salvador, 
who  will  hereafter  be  designated  as  the  director,  removed  the  cobble 
stones  with  which  the  hole  had  been  filled  to  keep  it  from  crumbling 
from  year  to  year.  He  then  took  a  six-foot  cocoon  rattle,  called 
cokokai,  and  rattled  four  times  over  the  hole,  crying  in  each  case  a 
long  drawn  out  "he."  Toward  the  end  of  each  call  his  voice  gradually 
fell  in  volume.  He  stretched  his  rattle  the  first  time  toward  the  west, 
that  is,  the  dance  house,  then  to  the  south,  then  the  east,  and  finally 
the  north. "^  In  each  instance  he  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hole 
and  extended  his  rattle  across  it.  Thereupon  he  stepped  back  toward 
the  east,  and  setting  the  end  of  the  rattle  on  the  ground  shook  it  in 
time  to  the  tcoll  muM  song,  which  he  sang  until  the  pole  was  in  place. 


Tcoli  Songs 

tco'lule 

wile 

tco'lule 

huyama 

tco'lule 

stand  up 

healthy 

stand  up 

assemble 

stand  up 

As  the  director  began  this  song,  his  assistant  commenced  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  the  pole  from  the  dance  house  to  place  it  in  position. 
From  just  back  of  the  center  post  of  the  dance  house,  he  slowly  walked 
completely  around  the  recumbent  pole  and  to  the  south  of  the  butt 
of  the  pole  (fig.  1,  A).  Here  he  stopped,  faced  west,  raised  his  right 
hand  over  his  head  and  slightly  forward,  and  gave  a  long  "]ie/' 
toward  the  end  of  which  he  let  his  voice,  and  simultaneously  his  hand, 


7  West,  south,  east,  north  is  the  invariable  ceremonial  circuit  of  the  Hesi,  at 
any  rate  with  reference  to  the  directions  faced. 

8  University  of  California  Museum  of  Anthropology  phonograph  number 
14-1505;  words  transcribed  by  A.  L.  Kroeber,  translated  by  Thomas  Odock. 
Said  to  be  the  composition  of  the  singer,  Salvador.  Tcoli  muM  means  ' '  inanimate- 
object-standing-erect  song,"  that  is,  pole  or  stump  song. 
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fall  very  slowly,  and  blew  two  short  blasts  upon  a  double  bone  whistle, 
toka.  He  then  turned  completely  around,  made  another  circuit  about 
the  pole,  and  repeated  the  same  cry,  motions,  and  whistling  at  the  same 
point  as  before,  but  facing  in  turn  south,  east,  and  north.  Next,  he 
circled  rapidly  four  times  round  the  pole,  continuously  blowing  short 


Figure  1 

Eitualistic  course  of  the  director's  assistant  before  removal  of  the  long  pole 
from  the  dance  house. 


Figure   2 
Second  course  about  the  pole. 


blasts  on  his  whistle,  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  made  a  motion  to 
pick  it  up,  and  turned  completely  around.  This  he  also  did  four  times 
(fig.  2).  The  fifth  time,  he  actually  picked  the  pole  up,  carried  it  out, 
circled  four  times  about  the  hole  prepared  for  it,  stopped  on  the  east, 
held  the  pole  up  toward  the  west,  turned  himself  around,  and  repeated, 
extending  the  pole  south,  east,  and  northward.    He  now  walked  once 
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around  the  hole  and  pointed  the  base  of  the  pole  at  it  four  times.  The 
fifth  time,  he  actually  inserted  the  butt  and  tamped  it  firmly  into  place. 
He  then  joined  the  director,  and  the  pair,  facing  the  now  erected  pole, 
sang  the  following  tcupa  song  for  several  minutes : 

Tcupa  SongQ 
The  refrain,  indicated  in  the  text  by  ''A,"  is: 

tcenti'  weni'  tcenwe'r  tcenwe'r 

down  arrive  down-come  down-come 

Aio 

wile  leluro  mi 

A 

mato  wole  na 

A 

tcalal  wole  wole 

tcalal  wole  na  weni 

A 

wile  leluro 

A 

tcalal  wole  wole  Lami 

A 

mato  wole  wole  Lami 

A 

wile  leluro 

A 

mato  wole  Lami 

A 

tcalal  wole  Lami 

All 

Crying  ^'he/'  the  pair  sang  a  few  more  words  of  the  song,  and  then 
called  ''he,  he,  he,  he,''  bending  themselves  toward  the  pole  four  times. 

This  entire  act  of  setting  the  pole  is  said  to  be  a  notification  to  Katit 
and  his  associates  among  the  dead  that  the  preparations  had  been 
made  and  that  the  Hesi  was  about  to  be  celebrated  as  directed. 

The  director  now  resumed  his  singing  in  the  same  place,  while  his 
assistant  entered  the  dance  house  for  the  rain  fetish  and  the  food 
fetish.  The  former  was  the  above  mentioned  four-foot,  wrapped  pole, 
tufted  with  cloth  and  feathers;  the  latter,  the  cloth-covered  cylinder. 
Feathers  tied  to  projections  at  the  top  of  this  gave  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  high  crown.  The  bringing  out  of  these  two  objects 
was  attended  with  much  less  ceremony.     The  assistant  merely  carried 


9  Eecord  14-1506,  Odock-Kroeber  transcription.     Composed  by  Salvador. 

10  This  refrain  frequently  occurs  three  or  four  times  over  in  the  song  where 
''A"  has  been  written  only  once.    Many  of  the  other  phrases  are  repeated. 

11  Glossary:  wile,  healthy;  leluro,  make,  become;  mi,  you;  mato,  your;  tcalal, 
rose,  pretty,  beautiful;  wole,  floor  of  dance  house;  went,  arrive. 
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them  on  the  roof  of  the  dance  house  (blowing  his  double  whistle  con- 
tinuously, while  the  director  sang) ,  and  circled  sixteen  times  about  the 
roof  around  a  diameter  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  holding  the 
fetishes  up  in  the  four  usual  directions  once  after  each  four  revolutions. 
However,  he  extended  them  toward  the  north  four  times  instead  of 
once.  He  then  set  the  stick  in  the  roof  a  little  northwest  of  the  center, 
slipped  the  cylinder  over  the  stick  on  the  roof,  descended,  still  blow- 
ing his  whistle,  rejoined  the  director,  and  sang  with  him  for  a  short 
time. 

The  director  now  went  into  the  dance  house  and  set  about  prepar- 
ing his  ceremonial  cloak  and  certain  dance  paraphernalia. 

Two  assistants  meanwhile  set  the  three  smaller  poles  at  the  ends  of 
the  feasting  table,  with  the  following  procedure.  All  three  poles  were 
first  leaned  against  the  eastern  end  of  the  table  and  a  sub-assistant, 
standing  a  short  distance  off,  began  to  sing  the  tcupa  song.  He  accom- 
panied with  a  split  stick  instead  of  the  cocoon  rattle,  but  it  is  said  that 
this  substitution  had  no  significance.  The  chief  assistant  passed  contra- 
clockwise  four  times  around  the  table  and  poles,  turned  completely 
round,  reversed  his  direction,  circled  about  four  times  clockwise,  and 
turned  again,  all  the  time  blowing  rapidly  upon  his  double  whistle. 
He  then  took  the  two  poles  which  were  to  be  set  east  of  the  table,  and 
carried  them  four  times  around  in  each  of  the  same  directions,  waving 
them  four  times  over  the  table  after  each  set  of  circlings.  He  then 
passed  four  times  around  the  holes  dug  for  them,  turned  himself 
around  again,  motioned  four  times  as  if  to  set  them,  turned  again,  then 
put  them  in,  passed  four  times  around  both,  turned  once  more,  and 
finally  took  a  position  beside  the  singer  and  accompanied  him  for  a 
minute  or  two.  They  then  both  cried  ^^yll/'  sang  a  few  moments 
more,  and  ended  with  ^nia,  ha,  ha,  ha/'  bending  toward  the  poles  with 
each  syllable. 

The  pole  for  the  western  end  of  the  table  was  then  taken  up  and 
set  with  the  same  cycle  of  movements  and  songs.  This  placing  of  the 
poles  ended  shortly  after  noon  of  May  5. 

PKEPAEATIONS  FOE  THE  FIEST  DANCE 
About  two  o'clock,  the  director  went  on  the  roof  of  the  dance  house 
and  cried  a  prolonged  and  loud  ^^he''  successively  in  the  four  ritual 
directions,  waiting  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  between  each  call.  This 
crying  is  said  to  have  notified  Katit  as  well  as  the  Indians  present  that 
the  preparations  were  complete.     Returned  to  the  dance  house,  the 
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director  continued  his  work  on  the  dance  regalia  until  about  sundown, 
when  he  ascended  again  to  the  roof  and  cried  as  before,  this  time  with 
even  greater  force. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  of  May  5,  the  fire  was  lighted  in 
the  dance  house  and  kept  burning  low.  About  nine  o'clock  the  people 
of  the  village  (the  visitors  having  not  yet  arrived)  assembled  inside, 
while  four  men  dressed  themselves  for  the  dance  just  outside  the  rear 
or  western  door  of  the  house.  Three  of  these  men  wore  the  tuya 
costume  or  "big-head,"  as  it  is  currently  called  in  English,  and  the 
fourth  the  tcelltu. 

THE  TUYA 

The  chief  feature  of  the  titya  is  a  skull  cap  or  ana,^^  of  shredded 
tule  (hol)  into  which  are  stuck  a  large  number  of  long,  slender  willow 
rods,  decorated  with  feathers.  These  plumes  are  called  tcalal,  "roses," 
and  the  whole  head-dress,  saltu.^^  This  is  often  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  half  as  high.  The  plumes  mostly  pointed  forward,  and  those  in 
front  downward,  hiding  the  face  of  the  dancer.  Frequently  also,  small 
twigs  are  stuck  into  the  front  of  the  tule  cap  so  as  to  hang  down 
directly  in  front  of  the  face  and  complete  its  concealment.  Among 
the  plumes,  four,  called  kewe,  of  extra  length  and  with  special  feather- 
ing, are  forced  down  through  the  tule  cap  and  into  the  wearer's  head 
net  or  tlcin,  thus  serving  to  keep  the  entire  head-dress  in  place.  One  or 
more  skewers  (paka)  also  hold  the  cap  to  the  net.  From  another 
skewer  at  the  back  there  hang  a  pair  of  long  yellowhammer  quill  bands 
(pit),  almost  reaching  to  the  ground  and  floating  out  in  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  dance.  About  the  neck  is  suspended  a  small  double 
whistle,  toka,  usually  made  of  wing  bones  of  the  chicken  hawk. 

The  body  of  the  tuya  dancer  is  bare  to  the  waist.  Formerly,  only  a 
clout  was  worn  below.  At  present,  some  article  of  civilized  clothing 
is  worn  about  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  with  an  improvised  clout, 
such  as  a  bandana  handkerchief,  tied  over  it.  From  the  waist  to  the 
knee  there  is  a  kind  of  skirt  made  of  thin  cloth,  on  which  are  served 
variously  shaped  bits  of  cloth  of  different  colors.  This  is  a  degenerate 
substitute  for  the  feather  skirt  of  the  old  days. 

In  ancient  times,  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  were  painted  black 
with  slka,^"^  paint  of  charcoal  or  black  mud.     There  were  no  definite 


12 ''Head." 

13  At  least  so  informants  stated.     As  saltu  means  ' '  spirit ' '  they  were  evidently 
naming  the  head-dress  as  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  impersonation. 

14  Southeastern   Wintun :     sika,   grizzly   bear ;    also   the   name    of   a    ceremony 
among  these  people. 
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designs,  whole  areas  such  as  the  face  or  chest  being  colored,  although 
narrow  bands  were  sometimes  drawn.  This  body  decoration  seems 
not  to  have  had  any  special  signification.  At  present  very  little  paint- 
ing is  done. 

A  split  stick  rattle,  tcakatta,  in  each  hand  completes  the  outfit  of 
the  tiiya  dancer,  except  that  in  certain  cases  the  wrists  are  bound 
together  with  a  stout  cord.  Only  certain  individuals  have  their  wrists 
tied.  The  Indian  explanation  of  the  practice  is  that  it  prevents  cramps 
due  to  the  violence  of  the  dancing. 

In  this  first  dance,  two  of  the  three  tuya  danced  in  their  tule  caps, 
the  feathered  rods  for  the  head-dresses  not  having  been  completed  in 
time. 

THE  TCELITU 
The  fourth  of  the  company,  the  tcelltu,  who  was  to  start  and  stop 
the  tuya  dancers  and  direct  their  movements,  wore  neither  the  large 
head-dress  nor  the  imitation  feather  skirt.  He  had  on  a  down-filled 
head  net  (pute)  and  toward  the  back  of  the  top  of  the  head  a  tuft  of 
magpie  feathers  {toiti)  fastened  with  skewers.  Across  his  forehead 
he  wore  a  "short"  yellowhammer  head  band  {taluk)  and  about  his 
neck  a  necklace  {IiIia) .  His  body  was  bare  to  the  waist.  In  his  left 
hand  he  carried  a  bow,  {nun),  and  in  his  right  a  quiver  {koltcis),  con- 
taining arrows  {nuko) .  At  least  he  carried  them  constructively.  In 
reality,  a  skin  folded  over  a  stick  represented  the  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
and  another  stick  the  bow. 


THE  FIEST  TUYA  DANCE 
At  about  ten  o'clock,  everything  being  in  readiness,  the  dancers 
blew  their  whistles  and  the  director  and  others  who  were  inside  the 
dance  house  cried  '^he'^  and  commenced  a  song,  to  which  the  dancers 
stepped  in  time  as  they  circled  about  the  point  where  they  had  dressed 
outside  the  dance  house.  This  circle  was  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  after  four  revolutions,  all  went  to  the  front  door,  where  they 
rattled  their  split  sticks  loudly  and  finally  entered.  They  then 
marched,  without  dancing,  four  times  around  the  floor,  going  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  side  posts  which  divided  the  space  reserved  for 
dancing  from  that  occupied  by  the  spectators  (see  fig.  3).  They  next 
marched  once  around  the  center  pole  alone,  after  which  the  three  tuya 
went  out  into  the  tunnel  of  the  front  door  and  later,  upon  receiving  a 
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signal  from  the  tcelUu,  danced  back  into  the  main  part  of  the  house, 
just  as  they  would  dance  in  during  an  ordinary  dance,  which  is  usually 
not  preceded  by  the  circling  about  the  inside  of  the  dance  house. 

The  music  for  this  dance  was  furnished  by  one  or  more  air  singers, 
called  koltu,  provided  with  cocoon  rattles,  several  burden  or  chorus 
singers,  called  tcoklivin,  each  provided  with  a  split  stick  rattle,  and  one 
or  sometimes  two  drummers,  called  ilnel,  who  usually  stamp  with  their 
bare  feet  upon  the  large  hollowed  section  of  a  log  used  as  a  drum 
{tcohok).  Sometimes  the  drummers  use  a  large  stick  (tok),  which 
they  strike  vertically  upon  the  drum  much  as  a  workman  uses  a  tamper. 
The  positions  about  the  drum  of  these  three  classes  of  musicians  are 
shown  in  figure  3 ;  the  air  singers  are  designated  by  two  small  triangles, 
the  chorus  singers  by  a  number  of  small  crosses,  and  the  drummers  by 
two  squares  upon  the  drum  itself.  The  air  singers  carry  the  melody, 
accompanying  it  with  the  swishing  sound  of  their  cocoon  rattles,  while 
the  chorus  adds  volume  with  a  loud  ^^he,  he,  he/'  accompanied  by  the 
clack  of  the  split  sticks  upon  the  palms  of  the  left  hands. 

The  signal  to  begin  is  given  by  the  tcelltu  with  a  motion  of  his 
quiver.  After  the  singing  of  what  might  be  termed  an  introductory 
verse,  he  signals  one  of  the  tiiya  to  dance.  This  the  dancer  does  by 
suddenly  whirling  around  from  his  position  in  the  tunnel  and  moving 
very  rapidly  with  high  steps  back  and  forth  between  the  two  side  posts 
nearest  the  door  (fig.  3,  mn).  He  dances  in  a  bent  posture  with  his 
stick  rattles  extended  before  him  and  crossed  lightly  near  their  free 
ends.  Thus,  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
lower  rattle  form  the  bases  upon  which  the  other  halves  of  the  rattles 
strike  in  their  vibrations.  They  are  shaken  at  frequent  intervals,  the 
dancer  usually  squatting  very  low  as  he  rattles.  As  he  reaches  either 
end  of  his  short  course,  he  squats  low  and  whirls  suddenly  about  and 
dances  rapidly  to  the  opposite  end.  His  long  yellowhammer  streamers 
are  thus  thrown  out  and  float  and  flutter  behind  him  as  he  moves  from 
end  to  end.  At  the  same  time  he  shakes  his  head  from  side  to  side 
in  time  with  the  music  to  keep  the  long  plumes  of  his  head-dress 
trembling,  especially  when  he  rattles. 

The  tcelltu  meanwhile  stands  at  the  back  of  the  dance  house,  near 
the  singers,  and,  when  he  deems  it  proper,  gives  the  signal  for  the 
change  in  the  dance.  This  he  does  by  running  up  to  the  singers  with 
his  ''quiver"  high  in  the  air  and  bringing  it  suddenly  down  with  a 
loud  and  long  ^'hlyo,''  the  chorus  singers  bowing  and  shouting  in 
unison  with  him.  The  air  singers,  however,  continue  their  melody 
uninterruptedly,  and  the  chorus  is  immediately  taken  up  again.    The 
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tcclltu  then  dauces,  with  the  high  rapid  step  already  mentioned,  back 
and  forth  directly  in  front  of  the  singers'  space  (fig.  3,  xy)  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  he  runs  rapidly  to  the  singers  and  shouts  ^'Imjo'' 
one  or  more  times,  bringing  his  quiver  down  and  bending  his  bod}^  as 
before.  ]Most  frequently  he  gives  this  signal  as  "lily 6,  Myo,  My 6, 
hiyo,"  the  last  utterances  being  longest  and  most  emphatic.  Again 
the  chorus  singers  shout  in  unison  with  him,  all  facing  the  air  singers. 
The  latter  still  continue  their  air  and  are  again  rejoined  by  the  chorus 
as  the  tcelltu  resumes  his  dance,  which  he  does  for  some  minutes  over 
the  same  course  as  before.  After  this  he  moves  out  along  the  north 
side  of  the  dance  house  (fig.  3,  xz),  beckoning  with  his  quiver  toward 
the  tuya,  who  all  this  time  has  been  dancing  rapidly  back  and  forth 
over  his  course  betw^een  the  two  front  side  posts  of  the  house. 


Figure  3 

I  Wintun  visitors  from  Indian  creek  and  Little  Stony  creek, 
II  Porno  visitors  from  Sulphur  Bank. 

III  Wintun  visitors  from  Long  valley  and  Cache  Creek. 

IV  Wintun  visitors  from  the  Sacramento  river  region. 
V  Host  villagers. 

D  Drummers. 
A   Air   singers. 

X  Burden  singers. 
B  Fire  tender. 

C  Moki  delivering  ceremonial  speeches. 

Now  the  iuya  moves  out  along  the  north  side  of  the  dance  house 
(fig.  3,  Mz),  until  he  meets  the  tcelltu  at  z  nearly  opposite  the  fire. 
Here  the  two  turn  to  face  the  fire  and  dance  in  place  for  a  considerable 
time,  this  dance  consisting  simply  of  a  rapid  and  forceful  stamping  of 
first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  the  bodies  being  held  erect.  The 
chorus  increases  the  volume  of  its  shouts,   and  the  drummer  beats 
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harder.  This  loud  music  continues  until  suddenly  the  tcelUil  wheels 
about  and  runs  to  the  singers  with  the  same  motion  and  cry  of  My 6 
as  before,  the  tuya  also  wheeling  about,  running  to  his  place  between 
the  two  front  posts,  and  resuming  his  former  dance. 

From  this  point  on  the  same  cycle  is  performed,  except  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  director  finally  dances  to  the  south  side  and  is  met 
by  the  tuya,  the  two  dancing  there  as  before  on  the  north  side.  Finally 
the  tcelUu  again  wheels  suddenly,  and  runs  to  the  singers  with  his 
usual  cry  of  "Myo/'  and  calls  "lia,  ha,  lia,  lia,  ha,  ha/'  letting  his 
voice  fall  gradually.  This  marks  the  end  of  this  particular  set  of 
the  dance. 

The  tuya  immediately  resumes  his  stooping  posture  in  the  entrance 
tunnel,  from  which  presently  he,  or  one  of  his  fellows,  may  be  called 
forth  to  dance  the  same  set  over  again,  or  from  which,  if  the  dance  is 
to  be  ended,  he  may  be  summoned,  either  by  the  tcelitu's  voice  or  by 
a  tap  on  his  back  by  the  quiver,  to  return  into  the  main  part  of  the 
dance  house. 

In  the  case  of  the  dance  ending,  he  backs,  in  his  stooping  posture, 
into  the  house  until  he  reaches  a  point  between  the  first  two  side  posts, 
when  he  straightens  up  and  w^alks  at  a  medium  pace  to  a  point  north 
of  the  center  post.  Here  he  whirls,  rattling,  walks  to  the  correspond- 
ing position  south  of  the  center  pole,  whirls  and  shakes  his  rattles 
again.  Then  he  walks  out  the  front  door  and,  once  outside,  runs  to 
the  dressing  place,  which  at  night  is  near  by,  but  in  the  day  is  in 
the  brush  far  enough  from  the  dance  house  to  be  out  of  sight.  In  pass- 
ing out,  he  lays  his  rattles  over  his  head  to  press  down  the  long  plumes, 
so  that  they  may  not  catch  on  the  sides. of  the  tunnel  and  break  off. 
In  entering  he  also  backs  in,  since  the  plumes  project  forward. 

Only  one  of  the  tuya  dances  at  a  time,  and  usually  each  performs 
but  once  in  any  one  dance,  going  through  the  above  described  set  or 
cycle  completely.  This  requires  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  If 
there  are  several  tuya,  the  second  is  usually  called  by  the  tcelitu  im- 
mediately after  the  first  has  returned  to  the  tunnel,  and  so  on  until 
each  of  them  has  completed  his  set.  When  touched  by  the  tcelitu' s 
quiver,  they  leave  the  dance  house  as  described  above,  but  the  song 
is  kept  up. 

As  soon  as  the  tuya  have  passed  out,  the  chorus  singers  and  the 
tcelitu  dance  out,  with  a  short,  high,  sidewise  step,  in  two  lines,  one 
along  the  north  and  one  along  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  step 
consists  in  simply  lifting  the  feet  very  high  and  bringing  them  down 
with  force,  and  in  no  case  does  such  a  step  move  a  dancer  more  than 
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six  or  eight  inches.  Having  finally  reached  a  point  opposite  the  fire 
and  center  post,  the  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  dance  in  place  for 
perhaps  a  minute  or  two,  using  the  same  step  but  without  the  side- 
wise  progression.  Suddenly,  the  tcelUu  runs  rapidly  to  the  air  singers, 
who  are  still  singing  in  front  of  the  drum,  raises  his  quiver,  and  brings 
it  down  violently  with  his  usual  cry  of  "Myo,''  to  mark  the  ending. 
Throughout  this  dance,  the  air  singers  are  accompanied  only  by  a  low 
'^he,  he,  he,"  of  the  dancing  chorus. 

The  icelltu  immediately  runs  back  to  his  position  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  lines  of  dancing  chorus  singers  and  the  dance  continues. 
In  fact,  the  chorus  has  not  ceased  dancing  during  the  time  he  has  been 
running  back  and  forth.  After  another  minute  or  two,  they  all  start, 
at  a  signal  from  the  icelltu,  to  dance  back  sidewise  toward  the  drum. 
When  about  half  way,  they  suddenly  break  and  run  to  a  position  in 
front  of  the  air  singers,  where  they  all  shout  "My 6,"  bending  their 
bodies  almost  double.  This  marks  the  end  of  the  dance  and  the  music 
ceases.    The  tcelitu  walks  out  leisurely. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  all  this  dancing,  the  spectators  cry  a 
prolonged  "of  to  signify  their  approval  of  the  dance.  At  the  very 
end  they  all  call  "o!"  loudly  at  least  once,  and  some  repeat  the  cry 
several  times,  proportionate  to  their  satisfaction. 

One  of  these  dances  lasts  usually  from  tw^enty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  or  considerably  more,  its  duration  depending  chiefly  on  the  num- 
ber of  tuya  participating.  The  motions  are  violent,  and  a  dancer  is 
usually  more  or  less  exhausted  at  the  end  of  his  set,  and  cannot  con- 
tinue throughout  the  night.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  population 
is  reduced,  and  dancers  few,  a  considerable  intermission  between  one 
dance  and  the  next  is  therefore  necessary.  Anciently,  however,  several 
sets  of  tilya,  each  with  its  tcelitu,  are  said  to  have  been  available,  so 
that  as  one  set  finished,  another  was  ready  to  take  its  place.  Thus  the 
dance  was  kept  up  almost  continuously  throughout  flight  and  day, 
intermissions  for  feasts  being  ordinarily  the  only  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  dances.  The  first  tuya  dance,  on  May  5,  having  three 
tuya  and  a  tcelitu,  lasted  about  an  hour. 

THE  MOKI  DANCE 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tilya,  the  director  put  on  his  long  cloak, 

thus  becoming  moM  and,  as  the  dancers  left,  commenced  the  first  of 

his  ceremonial  orations.     He  danced  four  times  around  the  inside  of 

the  house,  constantly  blowing  his  double  whistle,  and  finally  halted 
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near  the  rear  of  the  daiice  house  opposite  the  kolmeru  or  fire  tender. 
The  positions  of  the  two  are  shown  in  figure  3,  c^  b.  Here  he  delivered 
a  long  speech  in  a  high-keyed,  squeaky  voice,  occasionally  bowing  for- 
ward or  to  the  sides  or  settling  slightly  downward  under  his  cloak, 
these  motions  being  for  emphasis  and  apparently  in  lieu  of  gestures 
with  the  hands,  which  are  the  ordinary  Wintun  means  of  emphasizing 
speech.  This  oration  was  intended  for  all,  but  was  addressed  to  the 
fire  tender,  who  frequently  cried  ^'6!''  in  approval.  On  completing 
his  oration,  the  moM  circled  around  the  inside  of  the  dance  house  once 
and  finally  went  to  a  place  near  the  drum  and  removed  his  long  cloak. 

MoM,  as  the  director  is  called  when  covered  by  his  long  cloak  and 
speaking  in  his  high  voice,  is  the  same  term  as  is  used  to  designate  a 
class  of  clowns,  who  in  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony  amuse  themselves 
and  the  spectators  by  mimicking  dancers,  singers,  drummers,  and 
spectators. 

The  moM,  in  modern  times,  represents  a  messenger  from  the  keeper 
of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  delivering  his  messages  and  instructing  the 
people  in  order  that  they  may  be  provided  with  an  abundance  of  food, 
the  supply  of  which  depends  upon  their  conduct.  He  also  addresses 
himself  to  the  keeper  of  the  dead  and  pleads,  as  it  were,  the  cause  of 
his  people.  It  could  not  be  found  that  he  represented  a  mythical 
being. 

After  the  moWs  first  speech,  an  intermission  of  about  an  hour 
followed.    The  spectators  engaged  in  conversation  most  of  the  time. 

OEATION 
Then,  a  number  of  visitors  having  arrived,  the  director  rose  and, 
this  time  without  his  moU  cloak,  delivered  another  oration — a  speech 
of  welcome.    This  he  subsequently  spoke  into  a  phonograph,  as  follows : 

Taljat  te'wi,  Speech  of  Welcome^^ 


6 

Yes, 

5               piuruis               boti 

yes.               All                            stay. 

piuru 
All 

piuru 
all 

bote 

stay, 

colec 

listen 

milet 
you 

lomiile 

glad. 

apatcu 

my  uncles. 

bum 

maiin 

chief's  wives  or  si 

sters. 

bum 

sekto 
chiefs, 

ma 

ilaiinma 
my  children. 

piuru 

All 

bote            eu 

stay               thus. 

pi 

bo 

tCU 

I 

eu 

thui 

pi 

15  Kecord   14-1518.     Transcribed  by  the  author  and   translated  bv   Salvador 
and  Frank  Wright. 

iGPlUrU,  said  to  be  an  esoteric  term  signifying  ''all,"  awe  in  ordinary  speech. 
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bo 

ten 

I 

eu 

thus, 

bo 

teii 

I 

pi 

eii 

thus, 

bo 

ete 

one 

ma               tewe 
word 

bum 

pampa 

two 

ma 

tewe 
words. 

si 

milet 
You 

lomuro 

glad 

apatcuba 

my  uncles. 

nat 

Me 

hun 

loiba 

girls 

nat 
me 

him 

pi 

ma 

win 

see 

tara 

dihiise 
Wake  up. 

dihuse 
wake  up, 

tcu 

I 

dihuse                tcu 
wake  up,                 I 

pitara 

oil 

yes 

pitara 

bote 

stay, 

6              pitara 

yes 

bote 

stay. 

eii 
this 

bu 

wei                eu 
Thanks !       This 

ru 

huya           eu 
feast             this 

keweLa          eu 
house-in,           this 

waleLa 
floor-on 

piLa           piuru 
there  in        all 

bote 
stay 

piuru 
all 

bote 
stay 

colec                 tin 

listen                            , 

colec 

listen 

tin 

manii 
my 

tewe 
words. 

poi 

Who 

eleLao 
none 

sektun 
chiefs. 

eleLao                        maino 
none                      chief's  wives. 

eleLao 
none 

po 

who 

pomi 

let 

piuti 
will  do  that 

U 

puti 

urbei7 

Nothing 

win 

people 

liptiira 

dying, 

win 
people 

hatara 

going. 

piLa 
there 

pe 

eu 

ti 

piLa 
there 

we 

things 

un 

we 

things 

upireW 
everybody. 

6 

yes 

upire^i 
everybody. 

0                       iipiris 
yes               everybody. 

a 

pele 

we 

eu 
this 

ra 

wilak 

world 

wilak 
world 

Labe 
villages. 

euLa 

then 

no 
go 

ibo 

ewiLa 
there 

piielis 

east 

tibo 

euLa 
there 

waielis 
north 

tibo 

euLa 

there 

nomeli 

west 

8              tibo 

eiiLa 
there 

woris 
south 

ina 

bo 

ou 

piutara 
Thus 

boti 
be 

we 
things 

U 

piutara 
thus 

boti 
be, 

piLa                 pele                 piu 
here                      we                        thus 

boti 
remain. 

eii 
this 

bote 
remain 

pele 

we 

bo' 

stay. 

elecu 
nothing 

upiira 
(I)  tell 

milet 
you, 

milet 
you 

loinurai 
glad, 

9                  milet 
you 

cektii 
chiefs 

ma 

i 

[omara 
?lad. 

milet 
you 

main                  ma 
chief's  wives 

lomura                  milet 

glad,                          you                        1 

seribama 

boys 

lomiira 
glad. 

^"^  Urhe    means    ''nothing"    in    the    Central    Wintun    dialect.      Southwestern 
Wintun  says  elec. 

^8  Pui'lje,  waihe,  nom'be,  woribe,  east,  north,  west,  south. 
19  LowT,  ''glad";  oupiri  doli  "glad"  in  ceremonial  speech. 
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we 
"thanks" 

upireti20 
tell  one  another. 

6 

"Yes" 

upireti 
tell  one  another 

6                      upiri 
"Yes"      tell  one  another 

sa 

pele                pele 
We,                     we 

OU 

"Yes" 

piresa 

say 

iiputo 
tell  you. 

iipiira 
tell 

momupiretasi                upura 
everybody,                            tell 

COk22 

pilita 

hetcama 
how  many 

pele 
we 

eusai 
do  that. 

piusa 

do  that, 

pele 
we 

piusa 
do  that 

piuLa 

we 

pelepo 
ourselves 

loitano                eleLaii 
girls  themselves     none 

who 

serl                tana 
boys                   dance, 

eleLaii 
none 

pi 
these 

temano                    eleLau 
dancers  themselves    none 

pi 

this 

y5lios23 
announcer. 

ne 

eleLaii 
none 

pi 
this 

Lupi 
tuya 

tono 
dancers 

eleLau24 
none 

piiisa 
do  that, 

pele 
we 

piusa 
do  that. 

6u                  sa 

yes 

pele 
we 

OU 

petara 

we 

"thanks" 

iipitara 


Lan 


iipitara 


te 


call  one  another,    "brothers,  sisters"     call  one  another. 


tai  0 

"nephews,  nieces,"  yes 


tai 

"nephews,  nieces" 


iipireti 
call  one  another, 


iipitara  o 

call  one  another,  yes 

upireti 
call  one  another. 


SECOND  TUYA  DANCE 
About  midnight,  came  another  tuya  with  his  director,  and  a  second 
dance  was  held  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  previously  de- 
scribed. This  ended  about  half  past  twelve.  The  people  remained  to 
talk  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  dance  house  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night  or,  as  they  chose,  went  to  their  houses  to  rest  before  the 
ceremonies  of  the  following  day. 


SECOND  DAY 

SWEAT  DANCE 

A  little  before  sunrise,  several  men,  particularly  those  who  had 

participated  in  the  dances  of  the  night  before,  gathered  in  the  dance 

house  for  the  "fire"  or  "sweat"  dance,  called  t cuppa.     A  very  hot 

fire  was  built  and  the  doors  and  smoke  hole  tightly  closed.     The 


20  Upireti,  upirita,  and  tipirita  are  said  to  be  esoteric  terms  meaning  ' '  tell  one 
another,"  pirti  signifying  ''each  other"  in  common  speech. 

21  Momuplreta  is  an  esoteric  term  for  tcalcet,  ' '  everybody. ' ' 

22  Upura  is  a  ceremonial  term,  while  cole  or  coJco  has  the  same  signification  in 
common  speech. 

23  The  yolios  is  the  announcer  who  delivers  an  oration  from  the  roof  of  the 
dance  house  as  visitors  approach  the  village. 

24  I.e.,  the  yohos  is  not  here,  nor  are  the  tuya. 
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dancers  stripped  themselves  of  all  clothing  except  an  improvised  clout 
and  danced  slowly  about  the  fire  in  time  to  the  song  and  rattle  of  a 
single  singer.  Their  motions  were  very  slow  and  the  feet  raised  but 
little  off  the  ground.  The  body  was  swung  from  side  to  side  con- 
siderably, so  that  at  each  step  a  different  part  of  the  body  was  pre- 
sented to  the  heat.  The  dancers  also  bent  over  the  fire  first  forward 
and  then  sidewise  in  such  manner  as  to  expose  themselves  to  the  heat, 
while  each  rubbed  his  body  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  perhaps  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  the  temperature  had  grown  intense,  the  dancers, 
now  in  profuse  perspiration,  rushed  out  and  plunged  into  the  creek. 
In  plate  2,  figure  1,  two  of  these  dancers  are  shown  returning  after 
their  plunge. 

EECEPTION  OF  VISITOES 

Nothing  else  took  place  until  the  entry  of  the  guests.  These  were 
Wintun  from  the  Sacramento  river,  largely  or  wholly  from  Grimes; 
from  three  villages  along  North  Cache  creek  and  Long  Valley  creek ; 
and  from  three  villages  along  Indian  and  Little  Stony  creeks  to  the 
north.  The  only  people  other  than  Wintun  who  came,  were  a  few 
Porno  from  Sulphur  Bank  or  East  Lake,  one  of  the  arms  of  Clear 
Lake,  who  are  more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  Wintun  living  along 
North  Cache  creek. 

All  the  visitors  had  arrived  the  evening  before  and  made  their 
camps  at  short  distances  from  the  village.  Those  from  the  Avest  and 
north  camped  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  village,  while  those 
coming  from  the  Sacramento  river,  camped  to  the  east. 

About  half  past  eight,  the  director  went  on  the  roof  of  the  dance 
house  and  gave  his  long  cry  ^'he'^  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  call 
in  the  visitors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  cry  could  have  been 
heard,  but  at  any  rate  in  a  short  time  those  camped  to  the  northwest 
came  in  sight.  Meanwhile  the  ''captain,"  as  he  is  called,  that  is,  the 
chief  of  the  host  village,  the  one  who  exercises  whatever  there  are  of 
gubernatorial  functions,  joined  the  director  on  the  roof  of  the  dance 
house.  He  took  his  station  just  below  the  smoke  hole  and  sang  for  a 
considerable  time,  accompanying  with  two  cocoon  rattles.  When  the 
visitors  from  the  northwest  appeared,  the  director  gave  several  of 
his  long-drawn  cries  of  ^^Jie"  toward  them.  The  ''captain"  continued 
his  song.  On  arriving  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  settlement,  the  visitors 
halted,  left  their  horses  and  traveling  equipage,  and  advanced  toward 
the  dance  house,  the  inhabitants  of  each  visiting  village  forming  in 
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single  file,  each  group  led  by  its  captain  who  carried  a  present  from 
them  to  the  people  of  Let,  the  host  village.  These  lines  coming  one 
after  another  formed  a  long  continuous  file  of  people  with  only  slight 
breaks  between  the  successive  groups.  The  captain  of  the  host  village 
continued  to  sing  on  top  of  the  dance  house  (pi.  2,  fig.  2)  until  the 
head  of  the  column  neared  the  entrance,  when  he  descended  and  led 
the  way,  still  singing,  into  the  dance  house.  He  led  the  column  contra- 
clockwise  around  the  fire  and  center  pole,  and  finally  took  up  his 
station  near  the  drum,  the  visitors  going  directly  to  the  particular 
portion  of  the  spectators'  areas  allotted  them  at  the  side  of  the  dance 
house.  As  each  column  filed  past  the  singing  captain,  its  leader 
stopped  and  presented  him  with  the  gift  brought  by  his  people  for 
those  of  the  village  giving  the  ceremony.  These  gifts  the  host  captain 
placed  near  the  wall  behind  the  drum  where  most  of  the  dancing 
paraphernalia  were  kept.  The  presents  consisted  usually  of  strings 
of  beads,  though  sometimes  ropes  of  native  milkweed  fiber  or  other 
objects  were  brought. 

The  last  of  the  column  was  a  very  old  shaman  or  dance  leader 
from  the  village  of  Tokti  on  North  Cache  creek.  He  came  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  rest  and  instead  of  going  directly  with  his 
people  to  the  side  of  the  dance  house,  he  moved,  singing  and  rattling 
with  cocoons,  four  times  contra-clockwise  around  the  inside  of  the 
house  and  then  once  in  the  same  direction  about  the  center  pole  alone, 
before  seating  himself  with  his  companions. 

At  last,  all  visitors  being  seated,  the  host  captain  brought  in  a 
large  basket  full  of  acorn  soup,  ylwit,  and  a  large  cake  of  black  meal, 
hule,  made  from  the  seeds  of  one  of  the  wild  plants  of  the  region. 
These  he  presented  to  the  leader  of  the  visitors,  who  saw  to  it  that 
each  one  received  his  share. 

The  host  captain  then  rejoined  the  director  on  the  roof  of  the  dance 
house,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  people  from  the  Sacramento 
river.  Presently  shouting  was  heard  from  behind  a  hill  to  the  south- 
east, which  was  a  signal  that  the  visitors  were  on  their  way  from  that 
quarter,  and  also  that  they  were  dancing  into  the  village  instead  of 
filing  in  like  their  predecessors.  Upon  hearing  the  shouts  the  director 
gave  his  usual  long  "he/'  and  the  captain  began  to  sing  again.  Pre- 
sently a  tuya  dancer,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  his  tcelltu,  came 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  toward  the  village,  followed  at  some  distance 
by  their  captain  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  walking  slowly  in 
single  file. 
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TUYA  DANCE 
On  arriving  at  the  door,  the  two  dancers  conducted  themselves  as 
is  customary.  The  tiiija  stopped  before  the  door  and  shook  his  rattle 
several  times.  The  icelitu,  however,  did  not  immediately  enter,  as  is 
the  custom  in  an  ordinary  dance,  but  also  waited  without  until  the 
last  of  the  visitors  from  his  region  had  been  led  in  and  properly  placed 
and  provided  with  food  by  the  captain  of  the  host  village.  The  singers 
then  assembled  before  the  drum,  the  tcelltu  entered,  and  the  dancing 
proceeded  as  on  the  evening  before. 

CLOWNS 

"With  this  dance  was  introduced  a  new  feature.  As  the  dance 
progressed,  several  men,  apparently  without  any  special  dress  or 
preparations,  went  about  in  the  dance  house  speaking  in  a  very  high- 
keyed  voice,  similar  to  that  of  the  director  when  he  becomes  mohi. 
They  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  the  dancers,  the  singers,  the  drum- 
mers, and  any  of  the  spectators  that  they  might  single  out.  These 
clowns  are  also  called  moki.  As  above  stated,  however,  it  is  main- 
tained by  the  Indians  that  the  office  of  these  clowns  is  purely  that  of 
amusing  the  people. 

The  antics  which  these  clowns  perform  are  sometimes  genuinely 
ludicrous.  For  instance,  at  one  time  later  in  the  day,  when  the  captain 
of  the  host  village  was  singing  as  he  marched  slowly  about  the  inside 
of  the  dance  house,  one  of  the  clowns  stationed  himself  before  the 
captain  and  marched  slowly  backwards  in  step  with  him,  while  deliver- 
ing joking  remarks  concerning  the  latter 's  ability  to  sing  and  the 
particular  song  he  was  voicing,  and  in  general  endeavoring  to  give  a 
comical  turn  to  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  most  solemn  cere- 
mony. This  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  disconcert  the  singer,  who 
continued  to  sing  in  his  gravest  manner ;  but  his  song  was  not  received 
with  the  usual  seriousness. 

These  clowns  enter  into  ceremonies  among  the  Pomo  to  the  west, 
where  they  are  called  (by  the  Eastern  Pomo),  katsa'tala^^""  and  act 
much  as  here  described,  although  the  Hesi  ceremony  is  not  known. 
The  Maidu  clown  is  called  peheipeP 

The  dance  having  been  completed,  the  captain  caused  to  be  brought 
in  several  baskets  of  acorn  soup  and  an  abundance  of  other  food,  and 
all  feasted  in  the  dance  house. 


24a  Sergeants-at-arms,  fine  collectors,  and  clowns.  Present  series  xii,  417-421, 
1917. 

25  E.  B.  Dixon,  The  Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  286, 
310,  315,  318,  1905. 
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ALLOTMENT  OF  DANCE  HOUSE  PLACES 

The  parts  of  the  dance  house  {luI)  used  for  special  purposes  were 
in  this  ceremony  as  follows.  The  portion  of  the  floor  {wole)  within 
the  line  of  side  posts  was  reserved  for  the  dancers  and  singers,  the 
singers  occupying  the  space  in  the  rear  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  drum.  Different  dances  were  held  in  several  parts  of  the  floor  as 
described  previously  and  below.  The  space  back  of  the  side  posts 
(dorl)  was  divided  into  five  sections  of  varying  sizes,  each  allotted  to 
the  spectators  from  a  certain  place.  In  figure  3  are  shown  these  five 
divisions. 

SINGING  BY  INVITED  INDIVIDUALS 
After  the  feast  held  in  the  dance  house,  the  people  gave  themselves 
over  to  conversation  and  visiting  for  some  time,  while  the  clowns  con- 
tinued their  business  to  the  amusement  of  all.  Finally  the  individual 
singing  began,  partly,  at  any  rate,  as  a  result  of  the  clowns'  actions. 
They  are  privileged  to  levy  a  fine  on  one  who  does  anything  contrary 
to  custom,  and  especially  upon  those  who  show  displeasure  at  their 
ridicule  or  refuse  to  do  their  bidding.  When,  therefore,  they  ask  some 
one  to  sing,  he  must  accede  or  pay  a  fine.  It  is  said  that  nearty  all 
individual  singing  is  due  to  the  commands  of  the  clowns. 

A  singer  provides  himself  with  two  short  cocoon  rattles  which  he 
uses  one  in  each  hand.  They  are  grasped  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  and  are  shaken  by  means  of  a  movement  of  the  wrist. 
Another  movement  is  given  them  by  means  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  which  tap  upon  the  handle  as  it  projects  down  into 
the  hand.  The  invited  performer  sings  for  some  minutes  wherever  he 
happens  to  be  sitting,  then  rises  and  walks  to  a  position  on  the  south 
side  of  the  dancing  area  and  a  little  back  of  the  center  pole  (fig.  3,  Y). 
Here  he  sings  for  some  minutes,  pacing  back  and  forth  in  one  direction 
or  another  over  a  short  course.  He  then  walks  rapidly  over  to  the 
point  marked  N  in  figure  3,  where  he  again  sings  for  some  time ;  then 
goes  to  M  and  sings  for  some  minutes;  then  to  X,  and  finally  to  Y 
again,  singing  at  each  of  these  stations  as  described.  He  then  either 
goes  directly  to  his  seat,  or  repeats  the  cycle.  In  any  case,  when  he 
arrives  at  his  seat  he  turns  completely  around  before  sitting  down, 
after  which  he  continues  singing  for  some  minutes. 

While  this  is  the  commonest  method,  some  singers  go  round  and 
round  the  dancing  area  counter-clockwise,  moving  continually  with 
a  slow  step  and  not  stopping  at  the  four  points  above  mentioned. 
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When  a  singer  begins,  a  loud  shout  goes  up,  each  person  in  the 
house  shouting  ^^6."  When  he  arises,  a  still  louder  chorus  of  the  same 
indication  of  approval  is  heard ;  and  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
song  similar  shouts  from  one  or  more  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
house  are  audible.  On  taking  his  seat,  he  is  greeted  again,  and  on  the 
ending  of  his  song,  he  receives  the  loudest  applause  of  all. 

Any  one  may  be  asked  by  the  clowns  to  sing  and  is  expected  to 
respond.  But  in  practice  only  men  known  to  be  proficient  singers 
are  called  upon.  Their  songs  are  said  to  be  private  and  more  or  less 
hereditary  from  father  to  son.  It  is  asserted  that  such  songs  are  not 
and  were  not  formerly  learned  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  ghost 
world  or  the  keeper  Katit,  though  the  latter  teaches  other  songs.  The 
individual  or  private  songs  show  some  variety.  Three  examples  fol- 
low. The  words  of  these  were  written  down  during  the  ceremony,  but 
it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  phonographic  records. 

Individual  Song  1 

holuii  dii  hwee  holiilu  du  hwii  (4  times) 

watohoona  wilak  mee     holo  wee  walei  heme  (4  times) 
haluu  dii  hwei  haluu  du  heha  (4  times) 


(Eepeat) 


Individual  Song 


nani"  he" 'hila  hihye  nani"  he"'hila  hihye  (4  times) 

■wlnii  hila  hehye  winii  hila  hehye  (4  times) 

wilee  hila  hehye  wilee  hila  hehye  (4  times) 

wai  wai  hila  wewe  wai  wai  hila  wewe  (4  times) 
(Eepeat) 

Individual  Song  3 

halie  waleiho  haiie  waleiho  (twice) 

wihwala  waleiho 

haiie  waleihd  haiie  waleiho  (twice) 

(Eepeat) 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  songs  are  simple.  Some  consist  merely 
of  a  phrase  or  two  repeated  a  definite  number  of  times,  usually  four. 
Often  this  set  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  throughout  the  song. 
In  more  elaborate  songs  the  first  set  or  ''stanza"  of  a  four-times  re- 
peated phrase  is  followed  by  another  with  more  or  less  different  words, 
and  so  through  perhaps  three  or  four  stanzas,  after  which  the  whole 
group  of  stanzas  is  indefinitely  reiterated,  sometimes  for  half  an  hour 
or  longer.  It  is  maintained  that  the  words  have  no  meaning,  though 
now  and  then  a  word,  such  as  ivllak,  "world,"  is  recognizable.  It  is 
possible  that  more  of  these  words  may  at  one  time  have  had  meanings, 
but  that,  like  parts  of  the  speeches  of  the  moki,  they  are  esoteric  or 
archaic.    In  the  speeches,  however,  only  some  of  the  terms  are  of  this 
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nature,  and  the  bulk  of  the  orations  is  intelligible  to  the  Wintun 
public.  However,  it  is  certain  that  in  both  songs  and  speeches  some 
at  least  of  the  terms  used  are  esoteric  and  have  meanings  definitely 
known  to  the  initiated. 


VISITOES'  TUYA  DANCE 
About  half  past  eleven,  two  of  the  visitors  from  the  Sacramento 
river,  a  tuya  and  a  tcelUu,  performed  the  second  dance  of  the  day, 
which  lasted  some  twenty  minutes. 

FEAST  ORATION 
After  this,  the  midday  feast  was  served  at  the  long  table  under  the 
trees  near  the  dance  house  (pi.  1,  fig.  4).    When  the  meal  was  ready, 
the  director  made  a  long  speech  of  welcome  exhorting  the  visitors  to 
eat  heartily  and  enjoy  themselves. 

Ba  Tcema,  Food  Speech^^ 
o'u,  yes 

we'reti   (3),  come  on! 
we'reti,  come  on! 
lo'iba  we'reti  (2),  girls  come  on! 
se'riba  we'reti,  youths  come  on! 
i'lain  we'reti,  children  come  on! 
ba'La  huya'lis   (2),  at  eating  assembled 
e'u  ba'La,  at  this  eating 
e'u  ba'La  huya'lis,  at  this  eating  assembled 
e'u  kori'La  huya'lis,  at  this  pinole  assembled 
e'u  yiwi'La  huya'lis,  at  this  acorn-soup  assembled 
e'u  tipa'La  huya'lis,  at  this  acorn-bread  assembled 
mile'  o'upi'ni,  you  say  yes  to  one  another 
o'upini  (2),  say  yes  to  one  another 
pi'La  piu'roti,  will  be  doing  that 

ta'i  upi'reti,  will  (call  one  another)  sister's  child  (or  grandchild) 
pi  ba'La,  at  eating  that 

wile  ba'La  huya'ro,  at  healthy  eating  assemble 
pi  ba'La  huya'ro  e'u  ba'La  huya'ro,  at  eating  that  assemble,  at  eating  this 

assemble 
e'u  tca'lal  ba'La  huya'ro,  at  this  pleasant  eating  assemble 
e'u  wile  ba'La  huya'ro,  at  this  healthy  eating  assemble 
pi'La  o'u  u'pitaro  ba'ti,  at  that  say  yes  to  one  another 's  eating 
o'u  pitaro  ba'ti  (2),  say  yes  to  one  another's  eating 
we  yu'pini,  rejoice  at  one  another 
we  a'patcu  u'ro,  rejoice:    ^'my  mother's  brother" 


26  Eecord  14-1498,  Odock-Kroeber  transcription.  Each  line  of  the  text  repre- 
sents a  phrase  or  separate  ejaculation.  A  number  indicates  that  the  phrase  is 
repeated  so  many  times. 
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we  ta'tcu  u'ro,  rejoice:    ''my  father" 

we    La'ntcu  u'ro,  rejoice:    ''my  younger  brother" 

upu'taro  ba'ti,  say  thus  to  oue  another's  eating 

weyu'ti,  rejoice 

mile't  ba'mahem,  (at)  him  who  causes  you  to  eat 

milet  do'ihem,  (at)  him  who  gives  to  you 

ba  do'ihem,  (at)  him  who  gives  food 

e  kori'  do'ihem,  who  gives  this  pinole 

e  tipa'  do'ihem,  who  gives  this  acorn-bread 

pi'La  lomu'ti,  at  that  be  glad 

pi'La  lomu'ti  pi,  at  that  be  glad 

piu  weyu'ro,  so  rejoice 

mile't  weyu'ro,  rejoice  for  you 

ta'itcu  ba'uro,  my  sister's  children  (eat?) 

La'ntcu  ba'uro,  my  younger  brothers  (eat?) 

pi'uro  ba'ti  (3),  doing  so  eat 

tap  mile'  ila'in,  you  children 

mile'  lo'iba,  mile  seri'ba,  you  girls,  you  youths 

mile'  ila'in,  you  children 

pi'uro  ba'ti,  so  eat 

pi'uro  katu'les,  so  satisfied 

katu'ro  weyu'les,  satisfied  rejoice 

katu'ro  weyu'les,  satisfied  say  yes 

u'no  te'we,  his  word 

u'no  te'we  u'no  so'ko,  his  word,  his  teaching 

u'i  mile't  sokohem,  he  who  teaches  you 

pi'uro  ba'ti  (4),  so  eat! 

The  feasting  was  in  the  following  order.  First  were  served  the 
visitors  who  arrived  earliest  at  the  village,  that  is,  as  many  as  could 
be  seated  at  the  table,  the  remainder  eating  at  the  second  table.  Third 
came  the  visitors  who  had  arrived  later,  and  finally,  at  the  fourth  and 
last  table,  the  people  of  the  home  village  ate.  The  food  was  all  pre- 
pared by  the  women  of  the  village  in  their  houses  and  was  brought  to 
the  table  by  three  or  four  men.  In  general,  this  serving  of  food  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  fire  tender  of  the  dance  house. 


FURTHEE  TUYA,  SWEAT,  AND  MOKI  DANCES 
Immediately  after  this  meal,  which  ended  about  two  o'clock,  a 
third  tuya  was  held  in  the  dance  house,  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
previously  described.     Later,  at  half  past  five,  a  fourth  dance  was 
made.    An  evening  feast  with  attendant  speeches  began  at  six. 

After  this  meal,  a  hot  fire  was  again  built  in  the  dance  house  and 
three  men,  who  had  participated  in  the  dancing  during  the  day,  danced 
another  fire  or  sweat  dance  to  the  music  of  the  two  singers.  Toward 
the  last  of  their  dance,  the  mohl  danced  once  around  the  floor,  then 
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outdoors,  and  several  times  around  the  high  pole  in  front  of  the  dance 
house,  the  while  blowing  his  whistle  constantly.  Soon  after  he  left 
the  dance  house  for  his  dance  about  the  pole,  the  three  dancers  ran 
out  to  the  creek,  swam  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  to  the  house. 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  first  tuya  dance  of  the  night  was  held,  being 
followed  before  morning  by  several  others,  all  about  the  same  as  those 
described. 

THIRD  DAY 

MORNING  DANCES 
About  five  in  the  morning  another  sweat  dance  was  held,  imme- 
diately after  which  the  mokl  danced,  as  before,  slowly  about  the  danc- 
ing floor  and  out  the  front  door,  and  then  performed  a  ceremony  about 
the  high  pole  (see  pi.  1,  fig.  3).  He  danced  about  the  pole  several 
times  in  a  sort  of  shambling  trot,  finally  coming  to  a  halt  on  its  east, 
that  is,  on  the  side  away  from  the  dance  house,  facing  this.  Here  he 
settled  slowly  down,  waving  his  cloak  with  his  hands,  until  he  had  come 
to  a  squatting  position,  where  he  remained  for  some  seconds  blowing 
his  whistle.  He  then  slowly  arose  with  the  same  fluttering  of  his  cloak, 
circled  the  pole,  and  again  settled  down,  this  time  facing  toward  the 
south,  he  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  pole.  This  circling  and  facing 
were  repeated  in  the  usual  sequence,  that  is,  east  and  finally  north. 
He  next  danced  over  to  the  table,  around  which  he  danced  four  times 
(pi.  1,  fig.  4),  after  which  he  danced  about  the  poles  at  the  east  end 
of  the  table.  Finally,  coming  to  a  stop  to  the  east  of  the  poles,  and 
facing  them  and  the  table,  he  settled  down  as  he  had  done  about  the 
high  pole  in  front  of  the  dance  house.  He  then  danced  around  to  the 
west  end  of  the  table  and  once  around  the  high  pole  there,  stopping 
to  face  it  from  the  west.  Here  he  again  settled,  after  Avhich  he  danced 
back  into  the  dance  house,  passing  on  the  north  side,  or  contra-clock- 
wise along  the  dancing  floor,  to  the  drum  where,  as  usual,  he  removed 
his  cloak. 

About  half  past  six,  breakfast  was  served  at  the  long  table  in  the 
usual  manner  after  another  speech  by  the  director. 

SPEECHES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

About  half  past  nine,  the  director  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 

dance  house  and  near  the  high  pole  and  here  delivered  a  long  oration. 

This  oration,  as  also  those  that  followed  during  the  afternoon,  exhorted 

the  people  to  live  properly  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
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recently  received  by  the  director  from  Katit.  These  instructions  were 
to  recount  to  them  the  history  of  the  world  and  outline  the  reasons 
why  it  was  in  its  present  condition ;  and  also  to  tell  its  future  and  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  mankind. 

From  a  summary  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  speeches,  as  ren- 
dered at  the  time  by  one  of  the  Indian  auditors,  it  appears  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  Wintun  in  respect  to  the  world  are  as  follows.^'' 
■  The  world  originally  had  a  different  form,  but  in  those  days  there 
were  comparatively  few  people.  Later,  as  its  population  increased, 
the  earth  was  stretched  to  accommodate  the  people  and  for  a  time  all 
things  went  satisfactorily.  Again  the  population  grew,  the  world  be- 
came crowded,  and  the  earth  was  stretched ;  thus  it  has  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  been  enlarged  four  times.  The  last  time  its  form  was  mate- 
rially changed  and  the  present  mountains  were  created.  There  is  to  be 
a  fifth  and  final  upheaval  and  stretching,  which  will  bring  these  moun- 
tains down  and  render  the  world  a  level  plain  as  is  the  Wintun  abode 
of  the  dead.  To  be  sure,  the  Wintun  population  has,  since  the  coming 
of  the  whites,  greatly  decreased,  but  the  influx  of  Americans  has 
greatly  increased  the  population  of  the  region,  so  that  the  country  is 
very  crowded  at  present,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  final  great  world 
change  may  come  at  any  time.  When  the  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906, 
was  felt,  it  was  considered  part  of  this  final  upheaval,  and  especially 
was  the  belief  confirmed  when  the  Wintun  saw  the  effect  on  upper 
Cache  creek,  which  drains  Clear  lake.  Here  a  body  of  earth,  large 
enough  to  block  the  passage  of  the  stream,  slid  into  the  canyon,  back- 
ing the  water  up  into  the  lake  itself.  After  a  time  the  pressure  broke 
through  the  dam  and  carried  the  debris  down  in  a  great  flood  through 
Capay  and  the  other  valleys  along  the  lower  course  of  Cache  creek. 
The  stream  lies  but  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Cortina  valley 
village  and  the  flood  had  occurred  only  three  days  before,  so  that 
considerable  e:^citement  was  still  running  among  the  Indians  at  the 
time  the  director  was  preaching  to  them. 

Another  feature  which  had  recently  inspired  the  Wintun  of  the 
region  with  awe  was  the  immense  mass  of  smoke  which  was  visible  to 
them  from  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Some  said  that  at  night  even  the 
glare  of  the  fire  could  be  seen.  By  many  it  was  feared  that  this  was 
the  final  great  world  fire,  which,  in  common  with  the  other  Indians  of 
this  part  of  California,  they  anticipated. 

27  A  short  note  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  xix,  324-325,  1906,  gives 
the  substance  of  the  following  account. 
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OTHEE  MOENING  DANCE 
About  eleven  o'clock,  four  of  the  Sacramento  valley  men  danced 
again.  As  before  stated,  such  dancers  always  put  on  their  costumes 
out  of  sight  of  the  spectators.  They  usually  approach  dancing  in 
single  file  (see  pi.  2,  figs.  3  and  4) .  Each  tilya  upon  reaching  the  door 
squats  in  front  of  it  and  shakes  his  two  split  stick  rattles.  The  tcelltu 
goes  in  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  when  all  is  ready  calls  in  the 
tuya. 

AFTEENOON  DANCES 

The  midday  feast  began  a  little  after  noon,  as  usual  preceded  by 
a  speech  from  the  director.  The  next  dance  was  made  by  four  men 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

This  being  the  last  time  that  the  particular  dancers  participating 
were  to  appear,  a  purification  ceremony  immediately  followed  the 
dance  of  each. 

As  each  dancer  took  up  his  position  in  the  tunnel  of  the  dance 
house  after  completing  his  set  of  the  dance,  the  fire  tender  went  to  him 
and,  seizing  his  wrists,  lifted  his  hands  and  his  rattles  high  above  his 
head.  He  then  looked  the  dancer  carefully  over  from  head  to  foot  and 
finally,  letting  go  his  hands,  allowed  the  dancer's  arms  and  rattles  to 
fall  to  his  sides,  after  which  the  dancer  replaced  his  rattles  in  their 
former  crossed  position.  The  fire  tender  then,  commencing  at  the 
dancer's  feet,  blew  several  times  with  much  force  on  various  parts  of 
the  dancer's  body,  waving  his  hand  upward  with  each  blast,  and  end- 
ing with  a  long  blast  directed  so  as  to  spread  his  breath  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  dancer.  He  then  passed  around  to  his  back  and  again 
blew  in  the  same  manner.  Before  performing  this  ceremony,  the  fire 
tender  chewed  mitcil,  a  parasitic  plant  found  on  oaks,  probably  mistle- 
toe as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  from  its  description.  His  breath  being 
laden  with  the  sweet-scented  mitcil,  served  to  expel  from  the  dancer's 
body  any  spirit  or  evil  effect  of  a  spirit,  tcoyl,  which  if  unremoved 
would  cause  illness.  Having  blown  upon  a  dancer  in  this  manner,  the 
fire  tender  stepped  back  to  a  position  directly  in  front  of  the  fire,  that 
is,  between  the  fire  and  the  front  door,  and  there  raised  his  right  hand 
high  above  his  head  and  gave  a  long  cry  of  ''lie,''  dropping  his  hand 
and  lowering  his  voice  slowly  toward  the  last.  This  completed  the 
purification  ceremony  and  the  dancer  was  at  liberty  to  depart. 

Immediately  after  this  dance  and  the  purification  of  each  of  the 
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dancers,  the  director  again  delivered  an  oration,  the  latter  part  of 
which  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  another  set  of  dancers  about  four 
o'clock.  Their  dance  was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  was  followed 
by  the  same  purification  ceremony.  After  they  had  departed,  the 
director  proceeded  with  his  oration  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  longer. 


OEATIONS 
Several  of  the  formal  speeches  delivered  by  the  director  on  this 
afternoon  as  well  as  at  other  times  during  the  Hesi  were  subsequently 
recorded  as  follows : 


Bole  Ho,  ' '  GJiost  Yes ' '  Oration^s 


ho 

yes, 

h5                urabdte 
yes,                 believe 

ho 

yes, 

urabote 
believe, 

ho 

yes. 

urabote 

believe, 

ho 

yes. 

iirabote 
believe. 

ujorihera 
what  taught 

iiyorihem 
what  taught 

piuLa 
here 

pele                ou 
we                      yes 

piribum 
tell, 

piu'La 
here 

pele 
we 

5u 

yes 

piribum 
tell 

wilak 
world 

wilak                Lapa 
world                    all-over 

tewe 
speech 

doibum 
giving 

tcama 

white 

win 

people 

mutu                   kabec 
to  hear                       waiting 

tcama 

white 

win 
people 

mutu                kabec 
to  hear                  waiting 

topi 
aU 

ma                paLeta 
save 

t5pi                b61e29 
all                     ghosts 

ma 

topi 
all 

pile                 winibum 
they                   seeing, 

topi 
all 

pile 
they 

winibum 
seeing 

pHei 
they 

pile 

they 

manan 

just  like 

tonobum 
dance 

pile 

they 

tonobum 
dance, 

pilei 

they 

manan 
just  like 

5u 

yes 

La                  pile 
they 

imanatibum 
will  be  the  same, 

ou 

yes 

La 

pile 
they 

imanatibum 
will  be  the  same 

pe 

him                bapa 
(they  will  not   assist) 

oubum 

28Eecord  14-1495. 

29  So  literally,  but  translated  as  ' '  dreamer, ''  "  doctor, "  or  '  ^  dance  director.  ■ 
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pe 


him  ba 

(they  will  not  do  it) 


lie 


bum 


pele 
we 

winihem 
seers 

elel 

believe 

nanta 
not 

harabum 
will  go. 

elel 
believe 

nanta 
not 

harabum 
will  go 

US 
this 

pelet 
to  us, 

lis 
this 

pelet 
to  us 

pele 
our 

tan 

father, 

pele 
our 

tan 

father 

piuLa 
sometimes 

pele 

we 

lileLa 
them 

ka 
(what 

peibum 
;  is  the  matter) 

piuLa 

sometimes 

pele 

we 

iileLa 
them 

ka 
(what 

peibum 
listhemattter) 

yapai 
dance 

mo 

doitibum                 yapai 
will  give,                       dance 

mo 

doitibum 
will  give 

tcama 
white 

win                   ma 

people 

doitibum 
will  give 

laiiikaru 
good 

wilak 
world 

laiukahem 
goodness 

ou 

yes 

hem 
(people) 

oubum 

yes. 

oil 

yes 

hem 
(people) 

oiibum 

yes 

elel 
not 

muite 

believe 

nanteweic 
my  speech, 

nanteweic 

my  speech 

us 
this 

pelet 
to  us 

a                us                pelet                a 
,          this                 to  us 

piuru 
all 

wilak 
world 

Wilak 

world 

La 

on 

didi                 La 
villages               in, 

piuru 
all 

wilak 
world 

wilak 
world 

La 

on 

did! 

villages 

La 

in 

tewe 
speech 

toyu                  werebem 
stopped                 coming. 

tewe 

speech 

toyii 
stopped 

werebem 

coming 

piu 

what 

Lab  a 
doing 

bole29 
ghost 

tcama 
white 

win 

people 

ma 

yapai 

dance 

ma 

doitibumso 
will  give ; 

pei 
show 

manan 

just  like 

ton 

dance 

mato 

your. 

pei 
show 

manan 
just  like 

yapai 
dance 

mato 
your, 

pi 
that 

ma 

ulet 
them 

doiiira 

give 

bebempii 
there 

piu 

what 

Laba 
doing? 

29  So  literally,  but  translated  as  ''dreamer,"  ''doctor,"  or  "dance  director." 

30  The  speaker  was  asking  a  colleague  or  rival,  Bulkas  by  name,  from  the 
Clear  Lake  region,  what  he  intended  to  do,  whether  he  intended  to  give  another 
dance  as  the  white  people  do. 
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teanaman 
Chinaman 

titcabum 
will  know. 

teanaman 

Chinaman 

titcabum 
will  know 

wilakno 

world's                         1 

Luturu 
trouble 

werit 
coming 

- 

pila 
They 

titcatibum 
will  know, 

teanaman 

Chinaman 

titcatibum 
will  know. 

tcama 

white 

will 
people 

Leksiim 
later 

titcatibum 
will  know, 

tcama 

white 

win 
people 

titcatibiim 
will   know 

pal 
now 

pile 
we 

tewe                   titca-mata                   doibum 
speech,                   let  them  know                 will  give 

tono 
dance 

doibum 
will  give 

yaliimas 

leave 

paruru 
crowded 

win               win 
people             people 

antara 

many 

piiirii 
for  that 

tcu 
I 

Lahis 
look 

wilak 

world 

tcu 

I 

tcu 

I 

Lahis 
look, 

Lahis 
look. 

wilak 
world 

tcu               Lahis 
I                      look, 

wilak 

world 

tcii 

I 

mit 

you 

piuLa                    tcii 
sometimes                 I 

mit 
you 

mutmaton 
will  tell, 

c5mara 
let  know 

mit 
you 

heLa              ifepiti 
somewhere      go  out 

olel              pitc 
above, 

Wilak 
world 

henpa 

find 

La 
in 

olel                   ^epi*i                   piLa 
above                    go,                            there 

heLa 
somewhere 

henpa 
find 

La 
in 

henpa                 La 
find                            in 

waiyel 

north 

henpa 
find 

La 

in 

nowina 

•west 

henpa 
find, 

ti                   piiinpi 
thus 

tcu 

I 

Lahibo 
look, 

piun 

thus 

tcii                   Lahic               im 
I                             look. 

piuLai 
there 

pinai 
do  this 

wilak 
world 

botciti3i 
break  down 

nai 

I 

henpa 

find 

La 
in 

un                nai 
I 

henpa 
find 

La            un 
in 

wilak 
world 

boteiti 
break  down 

• 

iinica 
so  said 

Free  Paraphrase 

You  must  believe  what  he  has  taught  you.  Here  we  should  be  glad.  Give 
this  speech  to  all  the  people,  to  the  white  people  also  for  they  are  awaiting  it. 
Every  one  is  to  be  saved.  All  the  dreamers  see  that.  Just  like  them  (the 
ghosts)  we  dance. 


31  ''When  I  do  this  the  world  will  end. 
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Some  people  will  not  assist,  some  will  not  do  as  they  are  instructed.  Though 
our  father  {i.  e.,  ruler  of  the  ghost  world)  told  us  this,  we  see  that  some  people 
do  not  believe  it.    Sometimes  we  ask  what  the  reason  is. 

We  must  give  a  dance.  We  will  give  it  for  the  white  people  also.  It  is  for 
the  betterment  of  the  world  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

Yes,  some  people  do  not  believe  my  speech,  but  this  is  for  us,  for  all  the 
world  and  for  all  the  villages. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Do  you  intend  to  give  another  dance  as  the 
white  people  do? 

The  Chinese  know  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  white  people 
will  realize  this  after  a  while. 

Now  let  us  speak  that  all  may  know.  Let  us  dance.  The  world  is  crowded 
with  people.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  search.  I  call  you  all  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  going  away  in  search  of  the  future  world.  I  do  not  know  just  where 
it  is,  but  know  I  shall  find  it  somewhere  above,  either  in  the  north  or  in  the 
west.  That  is  the  way  I  shall  look  about  and,  when  I  do,  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end. 

That  is  what  I  (the  seer)  said. 

Another  Bole  Ho  Oration^^ 


so'les 

listen 

bo'ti 

stay, 

so'les 

listen 

bo'ti 

stay, 

pele't 

us 

ti'ptarobe' 

telling 

pele't 

us 

mo'mhurob 
telling  us 

e'                ete' 
one 

ma                te'we 
word 

ete'ma 

one 

te'we 
word 

tiple 
teach 

mile't 

you, 

tiple 
teach 

mile't 
you 

na't 
me 

yo'rihem 

who  tells 

na't 
me 

tipi'hem 
who  teaches 

pi'ma 

that 

mile't 

you 

mo'mhule 
(I)  shall  tell 

pa'l 
now 

pele't 
we 

pisi'n 
with  that 

li'ptitobe' 
shall  die 

pi'sin 
with  that 

pale'i 

we 

hara'tobe 
shall  go 

pisi'n 
with  that 

pele'i 

we 

tepi'tobe 
shall  come  out 

pi'ubem 

thus 

eu'bem 

being  so 

piu'La 
when 

upu 
thus 

pele' 
we 

so'les 
listen 


bo'ti 

stay 


Eecord  14-1510.    A.  L.  Kroeber  transcriber,  Tom  Odock  translator. 
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wila'k 

world 


upil 
thus 


pele' 
we 


tono'Le 
dance 


wi'lak 
world 


iioitono'La 
when  dance 


upil 
thus 


pele' 
we 


piim 
thus 


tee'ltaro 
continue, 


piun 

thus 


tee'ltaro 
continue 


pillll 

thus 


tee'ltaro 

continue, 


piun 

thus 


tee'ltaro 

continue 


lipti'tibom 
all  will  die, 


lipti'tibom 
all  will  die 


u-ni'sa 
that  told. 


u'-nisa 
that  told 


na't 
me 


na't 
me 


upu'-nisa 

thus  told 


mo'meLa 
(tell) 


na't 


upu'-nisa 
thus  told, 


iiati 
me 


pi'La 
there 


piu'nisa 
thus  told 


pi'uro 
thus 


e'unputa'n 
jumping, 


e'unputa'n 
jumping 


e'unputa'n 
jumping, 

tee'ltaro 

continue 


e'unputa'n 

jumping 


this 


pele 

we 


pi'ura 
thus 


ha'wir 
quick 


peliptu'nica 
die  said 


Pl 

that 

e 
that 


pi'mana 
that 


wilak 
world 


pisi'nupu 

that  is  what 


pele 


tcupa'ro 
(we)  finished, 


e 
that 


wilak 
world 

li'ptibom 
die 


pi'mana 
that 


e 

that 


tcupa'ro 
(we)  finished 

wilak 

world 


li'ptibom 
die 


eun 
that 

nati 
me 


putu'ruteu 
I  jumped 

piLa 
there 


teu 

I 


emus 
four  times 


teanda'kumanisa 
make  step  told 


emus 
four  times 

teanda'ku 
step 


pius 
that 

pal 


na 

me 


teu 
I 


nai 


teandakumanisa 
make  step  told. 


u'nisa 
told. 


teanda'ku 

step 


piura 
thus 


teanda'k 

step 

pi'uLa 
when 


wi'nisa 
saw 


pi'uLa 
when 


u'nisa 
told 


teu 

I 


nat 
me 


lu'mnisa 
died 


pi'uLa 
when 


teu 
I 


upuLa 
(he)  said 


lu'mnisa 
died 


pi'uLa 
when 


piu'ra 
thus 


teibo' 

was. 


piu'ra 

tlius 


teibo' 
was 


piu'ra 

thus 


teibo' 

was 
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tepu'nisa 

(I)  came  out 

weiss 
Thanks, 

piu' 
that 

ma                 nat                 wi'nit 
me                      get  up 

winit 

get  up 

pi'uro 
thus 

hetca's                yuku'robe' 
often                         awaken 

uni'sa 
told 

nat 

me 

ba'kuma'nisa 
made  (me)  count  (it), 

ba'kuma'nisa 
made  (me)  count  (it) 

pi'ut 

that 

nai 

I 

emus 
four  times 

nai 

I 

lu'mitaro                  be'nisa                   uro 
should  die                     told                              that 

o'u 

yes 

piu'-nisa 
thus  it  was, 

piu'-nisa                       piu'-nisa 
thus  it  was,                          thus  it  was 

be'nisa 
told 


A  Third  Bole  Bo  Oration^^ 
5.  6!  co'lec  bo'ti^s  (3).  nai  nai  winise  (2),  nat  yoi'i37  (2),  pima  milet 
momhule,38  pinia  milet  tiple,  piuLa  mileupii.  Wilak39  wilakLa  (2),  oiibum4o(2). 
pila  pelet  laiukon*!  tiabum,42  5  pima  ten  oii'nisa,  laiuk  tepi,  soro^s  laiiik  mo'mi, 
soro  oii'nisa,  piii  manat,  ewisin  mile  (2),  piu  ■\veresiin.44  ewisin  mit  pi'umato  eu 
ti  hitamato45  (2).  tci  tcu  mara  poiima  mile  nisa.  pima  nat  momi  sa 
tci'tci^s  (2),  pi'ma  tcii  (2),  pima  diikamaru,^'  pima  Lutumara,^"  biinica  iirteii  mu 
teTi,  nm  tcii  bonica  pi'u  Lanai.  pi  la'iuk  ic,  pT  la'iiik  ic  fin,  picin  pi  mile  wereti. 
picen  pi  mile  piuti  piii'La  (3),  poima  mile'nica.^s  fii  tcitcumimi^s  (2),  (pi) 
pi  la'iuk  ic  un  (2),  piuLa  tcur  Lo'tumara^o  bunica,  ten  teiima  bonica  (2),  pimana 
tco  fniica  eu  mile  (2),     wei'e  ta  be  ie  eu  fniica,  aihikiisai"'i  fiiiica.     piuLa  tefi  ten 


-•^  An  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

34  Phonograpli  record  14-1513.  Numbers  in  parentheses  iu  the  text  indicate 
the  number  of  times  that  the  immediately  preceding  phrase — that  is  the  group 
of  words  following  the  last  mark  of  punctuation — is  repeated. 

35  Listen ! 

36  What  I  see. 

37  Teach  me. 

38  I  shall  tell  you  that. 

39  World 
-to  Believe. 
^1  Good 

^-'  Call. 

43  ' 'Tell  good  thought. ' ' 

^^  Come,  arrive. 

4.-,  <<^hen  you  do  this,  let  him  ask  him." 

■i''  He  that  told  me  choked. 

•i7  ''That  wrong." 

48  "Would  not  let  me  mark  (or  write)." 

^9  All  choked. 

50  Bad. 

51^ 'How  is  that?" 
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mulenica52  (2).  nai  nai  piu,  piii  nai  ou'nica  (2),  piumas  ur  ounica.  pi  pi 
tewiliemss  piu  matcoun  laiukara  bes  imisa  mile  pi  cin  wereLa  weturas*  bee  (inica, 
picin  mile  were  laiukara  bee  piiiLa  bonica  teii  muiir.  piiiLa  piu  mas  ur  nat  win 
tara  (2).  el  nai  piura  dukamara^s  bo  ou  Latumas  mi  pimami  poros  iinica  pi 
piura  yopnanica.''C  piiiLa  kaL  Lamana^T  uitipi'hem">8  (2),  kaL  Lamana-^^  iipur- 
beniea. 

A  Fourth  Bole  Ho  Oration^^ 

o,  o!  mile  pi  (2),  mile  pi  tepiboco  (2),  mile  pi  hei.e  bar  mile  be  (2).  wilak 
wilak  Labon,6i  didi^s  Labon,  sun  pi  meli  tepibo,  siin  pi  meli  werebo,  siin  pi  mile 
henebon,  piiiLa  mile  mile,  elelebosa^s  (2),  mile  pima  mile,  tepi  yapai^^  winss 
lumu66  La  pin  (2),  heLa  hara  67  pe,  lum  tar  pele  bobatin  termur.^s  tcelmu69  ur 
iibasa  mile,  pi  mile  yoma^o  les  mile  pelelnan  males  topi  mile  henec  e  wilak  La 
eu  dihi62  La  tciin  pi  mile  bene  bo  tciin  pi  mile  tepibo  yoiimelebe,7o  hena  puina'^i 
harmelebe,  worna'^'s  harmelebe  (2),  tciin  (ic)  mele  hene^s  cok  (ic)  (2),  pi  pi 
eiira  bene  bo,  eiile  pile  ic  im,  eiile  pi  pile  un  pabe^*  tewe^^  oiira  im.  eule  piu 
La  tewe,  mii^iihem76  e  e  pabe  tewe.  nai  tewe  tcaihun^T  behem^s  (2).  pi  eii 
henes,  uru  tepu  maneea,  tcu  momun  La  nielet  eii  matoun,  sun  laiiikara  tepu 
matoun  (2).  tcii  piu  boun  piLa  mile  piii  bosaiin  upun  mile  tewe  bo  sa  elele,  bo 
sa  mile,  pi  pi  tewe,  bene  bosa.  male  piuhem  un  simpi^o  (2),  henebo  un  siinpi  (2), 
werebo  iin  siinpi,  mile  tepibo  im,  wilak  wilak  La  bo  un,  didi  La  bo  tin,  piii  La 
mile  mile  iipiibosa  male  tewe.  pi  ma  borne  bosa.  mile  iipiibosa  nai  miitii  La  un. 
mile  nai  miitii  La  (2).  nai  sori^o  La  tepi  pabo,  win  lumu  La  harabo,  hetuka 
harabo,  bobo  pele  eii  kirsi  La  Cm,  pi  La  mile  bobo  iinisa,  uni  mile  teuteubosa'''-'> 
iin,  iini  mile  tewibosa.'J's 


52  Then  I  said  nothing,  he  said. 

53  Spoke. 

54  Is  right. 

55  Inside  me  thus  is  bad. 

56  Took  it  off. 

57  Made  a  cracking  noise. 

58  That  is  what  he  learned. 

59  Eecord  14-1514. 

60  Emerge,  leave. 

61  Everywhere. 

62  Villages. 

63  Doubt,  disbelieve. 

64  Dance. 

65  People. 

66  Dead. 

67  Go. 

68  ' '  We  are  all  dead. ' ' 

69  Travel. 

70  Lost;  melebe,  never. 

71  East. 

72  South. 

73  Come. 
74New(?) 

75  Word,  speak,  talk. 

76  Listeners,  listening,  hearing- 

77  Sorry. 

78  Being,  who  are. 

79  Here. 
so  Listen. 
81  Earth. 
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These  speeches  are  to  a  certain  extent  traditional,  but  partly  made 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  director.  They  are  therefore 
subject  to  a  greater  or  lesser  variation  from  year  to  year  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  strictly  ritualistic  and  fixed  in  their  terminology.  The 
speeches  here  recorded  must  therefore  be  considered  to  evince  some 
personal  element,  although  the  various  orations  of  the  successive  cere- 
monies are  without  doubt  in  a  fair  measure  the  same  verbatim,  and 
certainly  contain  similar  substance  and  sentiment.  "While  they  include 
certain  esoteric  elements,  they  consist  more  largely  of  words  which  are 
of  the  common  speech,  so  that  the  people  are  able  to  understand  their 
general  tenor. 


FINAL  DANCE 

The  last  dance  of  the  ceremony  was  made  about  ten  o  'clock  in  the 
evening  by  four  of  the  men  from  the  host  village.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  dance,  the  mokl  appeared  and  participated  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  initial  dance  on  the  opening  night. 

At  the  end  of  this  dance  all  three  of  the  tuya  or  big-head  dancers 
were  purified  by  the  fire  tender  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  after- 
noon. This  dance  and  the  mokl  ceremony  connected  with  it  marked 
the  end  of  the  Hesi  proper. 

Early  in  the  evening  a  grass  game,  kosl,  was  started  outside  the 
dance  house  and  this  continued  throughout  the  night,  not  even  being 
stopped  during  the  above  mentioned  final  dance. 


FOURTH  DAY 

At  about  the  usual  eating  time  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  a 
final  feast  was  served  at  the  long  table  near  the  dance  house,  after 
which  the  people  all  assembled  in  the  dance  house,  each  group  taking 
its  particular  allotted  place  in  the  space  for  spectators.  The  host 
captain  again  brought  in  baskets  of  acorn  soup  and  cakes  of  black 
meal  and  all  were  served  in  the  same  manner  as  on  their  arrival  four 
days  before. 

FAREWELL  ORATION 
During  this  feast  the  director  delivered  a  farewell  oration,  includ- 
ing a  song,  as  follows: 
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Bole  Ho  and  Song82 

hanlse  tcu  nat  kii  tiyamti^s  (3).  mutmatus-i  tewi  (2),  comatus*  nat  iyamti,85 
nat  kii  tiyaniti.  piiiLa  tea  hanicai,86  piuLa  bonica,  t'almus^  puitatarass 
lianitara^o  bonica.  pi  La  6u  tcu  mit  tiyasa^o  (2).  mutmatas*  sorumatasi  nai 
piun  Lakalasok92  (2).  eu  wilak  im,  eu  toL,93  pir6,94  matapan,95  matapan,  olel»6  bobon, 
pantiaLa^"  bobon,  ponoLta^s  ic  un,  ponoLta  ic  matapan,  matapan,  tcun  eteta^Q  bos 
olelbes^fi  bi  ponoLta  bebe  un  wilak  tcu  tcu  Lahiticioo  un  Lahicioo  tcu  wilak  heLa 
henpatOjioi  heLapa  tcenpati,ioi  eim  tceltara^o^  winios  paros,io4  piiira  win  paros, 
na  nanu  dihi,io5  nanu  dihi  nat. 

woaini  woaini    (9) 

eii  wilaki06  woaini   (2) 
woaini  woaini    (2) 

eu  mememioT   woaini    (2) 
woaini  woaini    (2) 

eii  toLios  woaini  (2) 
woaini  woaini    (3) 

eii  buliioo  woaini   (2) 
woaini  woaini  (1) 

eu  memem  woaini  (2) 
woaini  woaini    (2) 

ei  kapaiiio  woaini   (2) 

82  Eecords  14-1515  to  1517;  numbers  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  two 
last  speeches. 

83 ''Went  I  me  called." 

84  Hear. 

85  Called. 

86  Went. 

87  Naked. 

88  Toward  the  east. 

89  < '  Toward  the  sitting. ' ' 

90  ''Was  glad  I  called  you." 

91  Listen. 

92  Play,  dance. 

93  Mountain. 

94  "All." 

95  Your  mother's  brother  (or  grandfather). 

96  Above. 

97  High  up. 

98  Three 

99  One. 

100  Seek. 

101  Find. 

102  Travel  toward. 

103  People. 

104  Crowded. 

105  My  villages,  settlements. 

106  This  world. 

107  These  waters. 

108  These  mountains. 

109  These  foothills. 

110  These  streams. 
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woaini  woaini  (1) 

ei  memem  woaini  (2) 
woaini  woaini    (2) 

ei  tukiiii  woaini  (2) 
woaini  woaini  (1) 

ei  memem  woaini  (2) 
woaini  woaini    (2) 

ei  kodoiii2  woaini   (2) 

ei  memem  woaini  (2) 
woaini  woaini  (4) 

eii  pi  bo  tcu  tens  (2),  muhima  Le'taran*  (2),  eu  pi  bo  tcii  te  (2),  teOmiipiiis 
tcii  eu  bo  eii  pi  b5  tcii  nai  Lakala  La,ii6  e  nai  toL  Lakala  La,  e  nai  wilak  Lakala  La, 
e  nai  tuki  Lakala  La,  e  kodoi  Lakala  La. 

eiin  pi  tcu  te  (2).  Lakala  bon  eun  pi  tcii,  Lakala  bon.  eura  polopuran*'  (2), 
polopiira  (2),  e  tcdlicus  bo  tcolic  bo,  eiira  pi  tcii  were  bo.  timiis  ut  po]tiiraii7 
eiinisa,  tun  lit  poltura.  eurii  be  iit  piLa  piLao  iit  kaLaptonisa.120  piLao  hataraisi 
hatara  hatara  hatara.  mobtarai22  nat  bonii^s  tcii  teii,  pinisa.124  eii  pi  bo  tcii 
iinisai25  (2),  nai  Lakala  La.ne  toL  pi  tcii  Lakala  bo  (2),  eii  mem  Lakala  bo,  eu 
mem  in  pi  tcii  Lakala  bo,  iinisa. 

Free  Paraphrase 

My  father  called  me  and  spoke  to  me.  He  called  me  to  hear  his  counsel. 
I  went  above  and  found  him  naked  and  seated  facing  the  east.  He  M-as  glad 
to  see  me,  and  said:  ''I  called  you  that  you  might  hear  w^hat  I  have  to  say. 
This  world  and  these  mountains  are  your  maternal  uncles.  There  are  three 
worlds  above.  There  are  three  there,  three  of  your  uncles.  There  are  already 
three  worlds  above,  but  I  shall  somewhere  find  a  place  where  people  may  be 
sent.     The  world  is  crowded  enough." 

The  song  follows.  ''My  father's"  speech  to  the  dreamer  then  continues: 
''I  do  thus  (i.e.,  sing  this)  when  I  look  for  another  place  (i.e..  world). 
I  never  talk  bad.  I  do  this  when  I  play,  when  I  play  on  these  mountains,  when 
I  play  on  this  world,  when  I  play  on  these  trees,  when  I  play  on  these  rocks. 
I  do  this,  my  son.  I  swell  up  thus  (illustrating)  and  swell  and  swell  and  swell. 
I  shall  show  this  way  to  you.  This  is  the  way  I  come."  His  body  was  wholly 
swelled.     He  was  like  that  for  a  while  there.     Then  he  became  normal  in  the 


111  These  woods,  trees. 

112  These  rocks. 

113  Son. 

114  ''Song  stop." 

115  Not  speak,  say  nothing. 

116  Play  up  on,  when  play. 

117  Swelled. 

118  Stay. 

119  Body. 

120  Said,  it  is  well. 

121  Gone. 

122  Good. 

123  Stay. 

124  Said  this. 
123  Said  that. 
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same  place.  The  swelling  was  gone.  He  told  me,  ''Remain  to  talk.  I  do 
thus,"  he  said,  ''When  I  play  on  those  mountains,  when  I  play  in  the  water, 
I  play  thus, ' '  he  said. 

DEPAETURE 
The  guests  then  prepared  to  depart,  and  by  half  past  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  the  village  was  left  with  only  its  usual  population.  The 
director  and  the  captain,  together  with  one  or  two  assistants,  rolled  up 
and  laid  away  the  dancing  paraphernalia  and  in  general  took  care  of 
whatever  it  was  desired  to  save  for  a  future  ceremony.  The  village 
then  resumed  its  usual  quietude  and  the  people  recuperated  from  the 
long  vigil  of  the  ceremony,  for  during  these  four  days  and  nights  most 
of  them  had  scarce^  slept. 


ADDITIONAL  SPEECHES  AND  SONGS 

The  following  additional  speeches  and  songs  belong  in  the  cere- 
mony but  have  no  fixed  place  in  it.  Various  other  songs  and  speeches 
were  also  delivered  but  time  did  not  permit  their  recording. 

Bole  Ho  Speech^^G 

pi'roboiti,  remain  thus 

gu'tcima  mile't  ti'ple,  a  little  (I)  you  inform 

ete'ma  t'e'we  pa'mpama  t'e'we,  one  word,  two  words 

milet  ti'ple,  inform  you 

o'uraboiti  (2),  (and  ye)  say  yes 

pi'ro  wi'lakupo   (2),  thus  in  the  world 

mo'ktaro  were'bem  (2),  make  will  come 

pele'tuka,  to  us 

to  pimma  pele't  paLe'to  (2),  they  us  will  drive  out 

pi'ura  were'bem,  so  will  come 

he'u  wila'k  (2),  this  world 

pi'ura  were'bem,  so  will  come 

pi  sun  mile  didi'La  didi'La,  here  you  in  the  settlements,  in  the  settlements 

nanu  t'e'we  o'ura  mi'le  were'  (2),  my  words  approving  you  come 

pi  tci'derobes,  that  was  straight 

pi  la'iokarobes,  that  was  good 

male'ipiu,  what  you  do 

nana  t'e'we  o"u,  my  words  approve 

pi'uLaupu  tcama'win,  when  on  those  white  persons 

tcama'winupa  (2),  on  white  persons 

pi'lei  i  ma'natibom   (2),  us  will  resemble 

mui'tibom,  will  sing 


126  Record  14-1509,  Thomas  Odock  translator,  A.  L.  Kroeber  transcriber. 
The  lines  indicate  the  phrasing,  which  is  marked  by  considerable  pauses,  which 
are  rhetorical  rather  than  grammatical.     Numbers  denote  repetitions  of  phrases. 
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mu'hun  tono'tibom,  sing  will  dance 

o'ura  o'uLa  pile  piu'tibom,  approving,  when  approve  we  shall  do  so 

o'ura  were'hem,  approving  who  come 

pi'uLa  upu  were'bem,  thus  will  come 

pi'uLa  wile'tuka,  thus  they 

wile'tuka  we'rebem,  they  will  come 

mle'i  o'uuLa  o'uuLa  we'rebem,  they  when  approve,  when  approve,  will  come 

la'iokato  were'bem  (2),  being  good  will  come 

eu  tcama'winoi  pele'no  t'e'we,  these  white  people  our  words 

pale  uli  tcu  do'is  ule  tcu  do'is,  we  (only)  I  give,  (only)  I  give 

ule  tcu  tipis,    (only)   I  inform 

male'yimanan   (2),  like  yourselves 

eu'n  Laka'lmato  (2),  thus  playing  (dancing) 

tcu  do'is  pimma,  I  give  them 

nanu  t  'e'we,  my  words 

na'i  tcayu'nbobem  (2),  I  who  remain  ashamed 

pi'mma  tcu  ti'pis,  them  I  inform 

pi'umato,  doing  thus 

to  pi'mma  mele't  paLe'mato,  they  you  (putting  out*?) 

to  pi'mma  mele't  ebu'mato,  they  you  (getting  out?) 

sun  sun  tcu  mele't  pi'us,  here,  here  I  for  you  do  so 

sun  sun  te'pito,  here,  here  emerge 

mile  e'uLa  ha'rmiles,  you  when  go  (nowhere?) 

pe  mi'le  le'luna'nmu  eles  (2),  you  become  otherwise  (at  death) 

pi'uLa  mi'le  sun  he'nes,  so  when  you  here  come 

sun  mi'le  he'nes,  here  you  come 

sun  mi'le  te'pis,  here  you  emerge 

sun  pi  he'nebo  wilakwila'ksel,  here  will  come  from  all  over  the  world 

di'disel  pi  sun  hene'bo,  from  the  settlements  here  will  come 

eu  ke'weLa,  to  this  dance  house 

eu  wo'leLa,  to  this  dance  floor 

sun  hene'bo  sun  pi  hene'bo,  here  will  come,  here  will  come 

urabes,  so    (I)   say 

First  MoM  TcemaJw^^^ 
wuu'u  wuu'u 
tate'  (3),  father 
wile  cekte'i   (3),  healthy  chief 
wiles  euLa',  healthy 
pima  tcu  euLa',  that  I 
pida  euLa',   (bring?) 
pima  tcu  euLa',  that  I 
pida  t'eweda  euLa',  that  word 
wile  t  'eweda  euLa,  healthy  word 
(record  indistinct) 
wileda'   (5),  healthy 


127  Eecord  14-1508,  Odock-Kroeber  transcription.  The  phrases  are  very 
marked  and  accented  on  the  last  syllables.  The  translation  of  the  eternal  '^euLa" ' 
has  not  been  attempted.  It  seems  to  mean  ^^at  this"  or  ''when  so."  This 
speech  is  in  much  more  rigid  ritualistic  form  than  the  last,  and  may  be  more 
representative  of  the  pre-ghost-dance  Hesi  manner.  It  is  perhaps  a  prayer  as 
much  as  a  speech.  It  is  not  a  report  of  a  recent  vision  of  the  ''father,"  like 
several  of  the  preceding. 
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Second  Mold  TcemaM^^^ 

AVUU   11   "\VUU   11 

piLa  ten  euLa 

naminda  tcu  euLa 

nan  wileda  euLa 

nanu  *Lupiiru  euLa 

pima  helairu  euLa  (=  B) 

(indistinct  phrase) 

(indistinct  phrase) 

pima  tcu  were  *boti  *boai 

euLa 

nanuda  euLa 

nanu  takada  euLa 

wile  takada  euLa 

pima  *Lupuru  euLa  (=  A) 

pima  helairu  euLa  (=  B) 

humli  takada  euLa 

pida  helaira  euLa 

A 

sai  takada  euLa 

A 

B 

tekis  takada  euLa 

wile  takada  euLa 

A 

B 

nanu  humtu  takada  euLa 

A 

B 

hima  euLa 

nanu  yulakda  euLa 

A 

B 

nanu  *Lupuru  euLa 

B 

nanu  Loda  euLa 

A 

B 

A 

pisin  *hobloro  euLa 

(indistinct  phrase) 

namin  *Lekicda  euLa 

nanu  *Leida  euLa 

nanu  *pelel  euLa 

nanu  piLa  euLa 

hima  euLa 

wile  *Lupura  euLa 

pima  *holumpuluru  euLa 


128  Same  source  as  the  preceding,  and  the  same  remarks  apply.  ''A"  and 
"  B  "  in  the  text  stand  respectively  for  ' '  pima  Lupura  euLa' ' '  and  ' '  pima  helairu 
euLa'. "  Helairu  means  to  hold  something  in  the  hands  and  move  it  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left.    Starred  words  are  said  to  have  an  esoteric  meaning. 
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nanu  *pototoi  takada  euLa 

A 

B 

A 

pida  euLa 

him  a  euL'a 

pida  tcu    (4) 

*Lupuru  tcu 

pima  tcu  helairu  tcu 

*wesai  taka.  tcu 

e  wile  taka  tcu 

e  Lo  taka  tcu 

e    pima    *hobloro    euLa    (2) 

pida  tcu   (2) 

pida  tcu  wetaru  (2) 

hene  boti  *boai 

Glossary  of  principal  words  in  order  of  occurrence. — ptLa,  at  that,  there,  when; 
tcu,  I;  namin,  mine;  -da,  translated  ''and"  {sic)]  nan,  nanu,  my;  wile,  healthy; 
pima,  that,  they  {-ma  is  a  causative  suffix  of  verbs  and  a  plural  of  nouns  de- 
noting persons);  were,  arrive;  taka,  crop  of  acorns  or  wild  growths;  humli,  a 
species  of  oak;  sai,  a  species  of  oak;  tcMs,  a  species  of  oak;  humtu,  fat,  grease, 
probably  referring  to  the  oily  acorn  called  hamsu;  liima,  indeed,  surely;  yulalc, 
acorns  of  Quercus  widiseni;  lo,  a  kind  of  long  acorn;  pisin,  with  that;  wetaru, 
arrive  with;  hene,  come. 

Four  Speeches  hy  the  Mofcii29 

I 

wuu  u  (4) 
piLa  tcu  euLa  (2) 
nanu  tcalalLa  euLa 
wile  tcalalLa  euLa 
pira  helayuru  euLa 
pima  *Lupuru  euLa 
pima  *cekaru  euLa 
piLa  euLa 

(indistinct  phrase) 
wile  t'ewe  euLa 
(indistinct  phrase) 
nanu  t'ewe  tcu 
wile  t'ewe  tcu 
tcalal  t'ewe  tcu 
tcalal  t'ewe  tcu 
nanu  bole  t  'ewe  tcu 
piLa  tcu  wiaru 
*Lupuru  tcu  pima  helairu  tcu 
(indistinct  phrase:    piLa  tcu  .  .  .  kayire  tcu) 
piLa   *pulaki    *boti   *boai 


129  Eecord  14-1494,  Odock-Kroeber  transcription.  Spoken  by  Salvador  in  a 
high-keyed  voice,  while  walking  about  the  dance  house  in  his  Moki  cloak. 
Starred  words  are  esoteric;  the  principal  others  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
or  following  glossary. 
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II 

wiui'u  (2) 
wi'le  sekte'i  (2) 
wi'leda  tcu 
nanu  wi'leda  tcu 
nanii  wile  tcu 
wi'leda  tcu  hela'iru  tcu 
lila'inma  wile  le'loru  tcu 
lo'ibama  wile  le'loru  tcu 
se'ribama  wile  le'loru  tcu 
pida'  tcu  nanu  wi'leda  tcu 
tca'lal  wile'da  tcu 
bo'le  wile'da  tcu 
pi'da  tcu  *pula'ki  *boti  *boa'i 

III 
wuu'u   (3) 
wile  sekte'i 
wi'leda  tcu 
nanu  wile'da  tcu 
na'nu 

wi'le  tca'lalda 
wile  *Liipi'da 
wile  helai'da 
(indistinct  phrase) 
pi'ma  tcu  hela'iru 
pima  *Lu'puru 
pima  tcu   (indistinct  word) 
ila'inma  tcu 
lo'ibama 
wile  le'loru 
se'ribama  wile  le'loru 
se'ktubama 
pi'  ra  tcu  weta'ru  he'ne  *boti  *boa'i 

IV 

wuu'u    (2) 
wile  sekte'i  (2) 
wile  *be'sai 

wi'leda  tcu  na'nu  wi'leda  tcu 
bo'le  wi'leda  tcu 

pima  *Lupuru  tcu  pima  tcu  hela'iru  tcu 
pi'da  wile'da  tcu 
pi'da  *pulaki  *boti  *boa'i 

Supplementary  Glossary. — tcalal,  pretty,  literally,  rose  blossom,  probably  a 
ghost-dance  word;  helairu,  helayuru,  helai-da,  sway,  swing  sidewise  repeatedly; 
t'ewe,  word,  speak;  hole,  ghost,  spirit  of  a  dead  person;  iviaru,  gather;  seMei, 
seTctu,  chief;  lilain-ma,  ilain-ma,  children;  leloru,  are  made,  become;  loiha-ma, 
girls,  maidens;  seriba-ma,  youths. 
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Farewell  Speech  to  Visitors'^-^^ 
o'u 
pi'ra  hene'ti  (4) 
pe'le  hene'sa 
hene'sa  pe'le  hene'sa 
se'ktu  ma'tin 
ma'in  ma'tin 
ma'ino  t'e'we 
o'uura 

o'uura  ut  piu'ti 
o'ura  ut  e'ubu 
e'ubu  e'ubu 
pi'La  lomu'ru 
piLa  we'yuru 
e'ura  pele'  huya'La 
e'ura  pele'  piu'La 
piura  pele'  huya'sa 
u'no  wo'leLa  (2) 
u'no  te'wekLa 
u'La  pele'  huya'sa 
piLa'  pele'  huya'sa 
piu'La  (2) 
pima  lomu'ru 
ewet  lomu'ru  (2) 
weyu'ti 
o  'u'ti 
o'u'sapi 
pele't  piu'La 
tci'dupasa  pele't 
pi'ra  pele't  witi'lupasa 

pi'ura  pele'  u'no  ke'weLa  piu'sa  u'no  wo'leLa  piu'sa 
pi'La  pele'  o'uparo 
ut  lomu'ru 
ut  we'yuru 

weyu'ru  pele'  piu'sa    (2) 
eu'to  eu'to 
eu'n  pele'  piu'to 
u'no  wo'leLa  ha'mtaro 
u'no  ou'La  ha'mtaro 
pi'ra  pele'  piu'to 
weyu'to 
o  'u'to 

(h)  eu'sa  pele'  eu'sa 
(h)eu'sa  pe'le 
(Pause) 
o'u'ra  o'u'ra  (2) 
0  'u'ti 
ut  o'u'ti 
ut  weyu'ti 
ewe'ti  sektuma 
ewe't  mainma 


130  Eecord  14-1499,  Odock-Kroeber  transcription. 
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0  'u'ti 

o'u'ti  u'no  t'e'we 

u'no  so'ko 

u'i  mile't  piu'hem 

piu'ra  tci'dupara  mile't 

piu'ra  witi'lupahem 

pi'La  o'uti 

u'no  t'eVe 

u'no  t'e'we  u'no  so'ko 

pi'ma  *koto'ro 

pi'ra  lomu'ti 

lomu'ti  ut  lomu'ti 

e'ura  mile't  huya'  'ma 

e'ura  mile't  we'yuma 

e'ura  mile't  tiya'sa 

o  'u'ti  u'no  t  'e'we 

u'no  o'uti 

o  'u'ti    0  'u'ti 

o'ura  pele  were'  (2) 

se'ktuno  t'e'we 

ma'ino  t  'e'we 

pi'ma  pele'  lomu'ru 

pi'ma  pele'  we'yuru 

pi'ma  pele'  piu'sa 

o'u'sa  pele'  o'u'sa 

Glossary:  Endings. — sa,  -nisa,  past;  -ti,  -tis,  future,  exhortative,  imperative; 
-to,  future;  -ma,  causative;  -hem,  he  who;  -pa,  -paro,  for;  -hem,  -tihom,  future; 
-t,  objective;  -no,  possessive;  -La,  on,  in,  at,  when;  -sel,  from;  -siii,  with;  -upo, 
-upu{?),  at,  on  (?);  -tara,  -taro,  toward,  on  to.  Stems. — hene,  come;  pele,  pile, 
we;  main,  ''queen,"  ''chief's  sister,"  woman  of  princely  family;  ou,  yes,  say 
yes,  approve;  piu,  do  that;  lomu,  glad,  rejoice;  weyu,  glad,  rejoice;  huya,  gather, 
assemble;  {u,  he),  ut,  him,  uno,  his;  wole,  floor  or  area  of  dance  house;  tewelc, 
cleared  space  in  front  of  dance  house;  tcidu,  straight,  come  straight;  witilu, 
run;  Tcewe,  dance  house;  ham,  sit;  mile,  ye;  so'ko,  teach. 

Three  Toto  Dance  Songs'^^'^ 

1.  ne'pe  sume  huya'sane 

2.  he  hiyo'yoho 
were'ltina  were'ltina 
he  hiyo'yoho 

3.  ho'pil  hopi'l 
ho'pil  hopi'l 
ne'pil  nepi'l 
ne'pil  nepi'l 

Nepe,  nepil  is  the  first  person  inclusive  dual,  "I  and  thou";  huyasane  was 
translated  "rocking,"  but  huya  also  means  to  gather  or  assemble;  wereltina 
was  said  to  mean  south. 


131  Eecords  14-1492,  14-1496. 
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MoM's  Speech  of  Welcome  in  the  Toto  Dance'^32 

piru  boti 

piru  boti  piru 

laiakuru  boti 

laiakuru  boti  laiakuru 

pima  weyuru 

pima  lomuru 

(li)e  t'ewe  lomuru 

e  lomuru 

e  tcalal  lomuru 

wile  tcalal  lomuru 

milet  iLa 

o'ura  boti  (2) 

o'uto  pele  were  (2) 

eura  pele  piuto 

o'uto 

weyuto 

we  tatcu  uto 

we  apatcu  uto 

we  labatcu  uto 

(h)  eura  pele  huyaLa  (2) 

piLa  pele  lomuto 

peleno  t'ewe  (2) 

pira  weyuru 

weyusa  tcu  weyusa 

teu  lorausa 

lomuru  oparu 

lomuru  weyuru 

pima  o'uru 

pima  lomuru 

Except  for  laha,  older  brother,  this  speech  contains  no  words  not 
found  in  the  preceding  ones :  we — uto  in  lines  17-19  is  evidently  equi- 
valent to  we{y)u-to.  This  identity  of  phraseological  material  is  signi- 
ficant for  Wintun  oratory.  The  speaker's  freedom  lies  chiefly  in  mak- 
ing a  different  random  arrangement  of  the  same  words.  That  a  Toto 
speech  should  so  closely  parallel  the  Hesi  speeches,  need  not  surprise, 
in  view  of  the  Toto  being  only  a  modern  substitute  for  one  of  the  two 
annual  Hesi  performances. 


THE  HAND  GAME 

The  "hand"  or  ''grass"  game,^^^  often  played  by  the  Wintun  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  Hesi,  runs  as  follows. 


132  Phonograph  record  14-1496,  Odock-Kroeber  transcription. 

133  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  mentions  this  Wintun  game,  giving  its  native  name  as 
dam,  in  his  Games  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Eep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  xxiv, 
283,  1907.  . 
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Two  pairs  of  cylindrical  bones  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  are  used.  One  of  each  pair 
is  wound  about  its  middle  with  string  or  sinew  in  order  to  mark  it. 
With  these  bones  is  required  a  considerable  quantity  of  finely  chopped 
grass  or,  if  this  is  not  available,  straw. 

The  tally  of  the  game  is  kept  by  means  of  twelve  sticks  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  length.  These  at  the  start  are  held  by  what  may  be 
called  a  tally  keeper  or  overseer  of  the  game,  called  kolmeru.  His 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fire  tender  of  the  dance  house,  and 
ordinarily  the  same  individual  serves  both  offices.  His  fee  for  this 
service  is  a  portion,  usually  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  stakes. 

A  large  mat  or  blanket  is  ordinarily  spread  on  each  side  of  a 
middle  ground  which  is  perhaps  five  to  eight  feet  across,  and  on  each 
of  these  mats  two  players  kneel,  sitting  on  their  heels.  Each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  quantity  of  the  chopped  grass,  and  each  usually  has  with 
him  one  or  more  charm  stones  which  he  inserts  under  his  mat  for  good 
luck.  The  tally  keeper  kneels  or  sits  at  a  point  midway  between  the 
two  sets  of  players  and  at  a  little  distance  back,  where  he  can  see  both 
sides  as  the  game  progresses. 

He  at  first  holds  the  twelve  counters  and  the  four  bones  with  which 
the  game  is  to  be  played.  In  case  it  is  a  game  between  residents  on  one 
side  and  visitors  on  the  other,  the  visitors  are  always  given  the  bones 
first.  If  it  is  played  between  two  sets  of  visitors,  or  two  sets  of  resi- 
dents, priorit}^  is  arranged  by  lot.  The  players  of  the  holding  side 
take  each  a  marked  and  an  unmarked  bone  and  roll  them  between  their 
palms  for  a  minute  or  two,  singing  meanwhile  their  gambling  song 
and  usually  spitting  upon  the  bones  as  they  roll  them.  They  then  take 
up  in  each  hand  a  quantity  of  the  chopped  grass  and  hide  each  of  the 
bones  in  a  small  bundle  of  it.  The  hands  are  now  passed  back  of  the 
body  and  the  two  bundles  of  grass  rolled  back  and  forth  rapidly  from 
one  hand  to  another.  Often  the  bundles  are  brought  to  the  front 
again  and  shuffled  there  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  purpose  is  to  con- 
fuse the  opposing  side,  Avhose  object  it  is  to  guess  in  which  hand  the 
marked  bone  of  each  player  remains. 

All  this  time  the  shufflers  sing  their  individual  gambling  songs 
kosi  m,uli)  ;  although  frequently  only  one  of  a  pair  of  players  actu- 
ally sings  an  air,  the  other  accompanying  him  with  a  more  monotonous 
burden.  Some  players  start  with  an  air  when  they  first  take  the 
bones,  but  upon  burying  these  in  the  rolls  of  grass  their  song  is 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  low  chant  or  hum,  which  is  kept  up  until  the  guess 
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of  the  opposite  side  is  finally  made.  If  the  guess  is  correct  and  the 
player  loses,  he  sings  again  in  a  low  voice;  or  in  case  the  guess  is 
incorrect  and  he  wins,  he  breaks  out  wildly  into  the  same  air.  During 
all  this  rolling  and  preparing  for  the  guess,  the  body  is  kept  swinging 
and  swaying. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  gambling  song,  which  calls  on  the  stakes 
to  come  to  the  player : 

hima  mi  weni-hiya  hima  you  come 

kay-uro  mi  weni-hiyo  walking  you  come 

Lube  mi  weni-hiya  net  you  comers* 

Finally,  when  the  player  holding  the  bones  is  fully  prepared,  he 
places  his  right  hand  in  front  of  him,  and  his  left  at  the  small  of  his 
back.  The  guesser  meanwhile,  for  only  one  person  of  the  opposing 
side  guesses  at  a  time,  has  struck  his  chest  with  his  left  fist  several 
times,  and  swung  his  right  arm  at  full  length  in  front  of  him,  point- 
ing his  right  forefinger  four  times  at  the  opposing  side.  Finally, 
when  the  rollers  of  the  bones  signify  their  readiness  for  the  guess  by 
placing  their  hands  in  the  proper  position,  he  points  or  snaps  his 
fingers  toward  them  and  cries  out  his  guess.  If,  however,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  rolling  and  unprepared  to  guess,  he  gives  a  different 
call  and  the  rollers  must  then  shuffle  the  bones  again  before  he  is 
obliged  to  guess. 

The  positions  may  be  as  follows,  x  indicating  the  marked  and  o 
the  unmarked  bones. 

Right  Left  Right  Left 

X  0                                    X                                    0 

O  X                                    0  X 

O  X                                X                                 o 

X  O                                    O  X 

Another  position  is  now  and  then  used:  both  bones  in  one  hand. 
Since  only  the  position  of  the  marked  bone  counts,  this  device  does  not 
alter  the  effect  of  the  guess. 

As  the  guesser  finally  points  and  calls  his  guess,  the  two  players 
open  their  hands.  If  he  has  guessed  both  of  them  correctly,  the  bones 
pass  to  his  side,  and  one  of  the  former  shufflers  now  becomes  the 
guesser.  If  he  has  guessed  incorrectly  on  both  bones,  the  tally  keeper 
pays  two  counters  to  the  shufflers  and  they  retain  the  bones  and  resume 
hiding  them.    If  the  guesser  is  correct  on  only  one  of  the  bones,  the 
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shuffler  whom  he  has  guessed  stops  playing,  but  no  counters  are  passed, 
since  the  correct  guess  offsets  the  incorrect  one.  The  surviving  shuffler 
rolls  the  bones  again  and  a  new  guess  is  made  on  his  hands.  If  this 
second  guess  is  incorrect,  the  tally  keeper  pays  out  one  counter.  The 
guessing  is  continued  for  the  one  outstanding  bone,  at  the  cost  of  a 
counter  for  each  miss,  until  it  is  found.  Both  players  of  the  original 
shuffling  side  having  now  been  eliminated,  the  bones  pass  to  the 
guessers,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before.  The  tally  keeper  pays  out 
for  all  incorrect  guesses  until  all  twelve  of  his  counters  are  gone,  after 
which  payment  for  misses  is  made  directly  by  the  guessers  to  the 
hiding  side. 

The  bones  and  counters  may  go  back  and  forth  from  one  side  to 
the  other  for  a  considerable  time.  The  game  is  won  when  one  side 
possesses  all  twelve  counters.  The  winners  then  divide  the  stakes, 
after  the  tally  keeper's  deduction.  Anyone  except  the  tally  keeper 
may  bet.  A  large  number  frequently  join,  each  piece  of  property  or 
coin  laid  down  being  matched  by  the  opposing  side.  Custom  rather 
expects  any  proffered  bet  to  be  met,  although  part  is  sometimes  with- 
drawn if  the  opponents  have  difficulty  in  accumulating  a  like  stake. 

The  guessing  in  this  game  is  usually  done  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  players  themselves,  but  sometimes  a  side-better,  reported  to  be 
skilful  or  lucky,  acts  as  guesser. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 

PLATE  22 

Fig.  1.  The  Wintun  village  of  Let  in  Cortina  Valley,  Colusa  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Fig.  2.  Director's  assistant  placing  the  rain  and  food  fetishes  (recent 
type)  of  the  Hesi  ceremony  on  the  roof  of  the  dance  house. 

Fig.  3.  Moki  performing  dance  about  the  high  pole  in  front  of  the  dance 
house.  This  pole  with  its  banner  seems  to  be  a  recent  innovation  under  hole 
or  ghost  dance  influence. 

Fig.  4.  Moki  performing  ceremonial  dance  about  the  feasting  table  and 
poles  used  in  the  Hesi. 
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PLATE   23 

Fig.  1.  Fire  dancers  returning  to  the  dance  house  after  the  plunge  in  the 
creek  which  follows  the  fire  or  sweat  dance. 

Fig.  2.  Visitors  from  the  Sacramento  river  region  entering  the  dance  house 
on  their  arrival. 

Fig.  3.     Tuya  ("hig  head")  dancers  approaching  the  dance  house. 

Fig.  4.     Tuya  dancers,  with  their  tcelitu,  standing  in  front  of  the  dance  house. 
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BY 
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All  studies  of  the  Indian  languages  of  North  America  go  back 
properh'  to  J.  W.  Powell's  paper  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Unfortunately  his  preliminary 
study  was  interpreted  by  most  Americanists  as  demonstrating  that 
genetic  relationships  between  the  stocks  he  postulated  had  been  dis- 
proved, or  at  least  were  to  be  presumed  as  disproved,  whereas  all  he  in 
reality  claimed  was  that  the  relationship  had  not  been  determined. 
This  attitude  toward  Powell's  classification  was  strengthened  by  the 
results  of  Boas's  investigations.  The  task  Professor  Boas  and  his 
school  set  themselves  was  the  analytical  presentation  of  the  various 
Indian  languages  according  to  the  specific  genius  of  each,  and  interest 
thus  shifted  entirely  from  what  were  deemed  futile  genetic  problems 
to  monographic  studies  of  special  languages. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  however,  hints  and  suggestions 
as  to  possible  relationships  were  made  many  years  ago.  The  grouping 
of  Nahuatl  with  Shonshonean,  first  discussed  by  Buschmann,  was 
pressed  by  Brinton,  and  the  latter  likewise  first  postulated  the  relation- 
ship of  Yuman  and  Tequistlatecan  (Chontal).  Boas  himself  pointed 
out  resemblances  between  Athapaskan,  Haida,  and  Tlingit,  for  which 
genetic  unity  was  subsequently  proved  by  Sapir.  He  also  showed 
definite  structural  similarities  between  Kwakiutl,  Salish,  and  Chema- 
kum.  The  first  serious  reduction  of  the  number  of  stocks  was, 
however,  that  proposed  by  Kroeber  and  Dixon,   who,   subsequently 


1  This  paper  is  avowedly  preliminary  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
sistently follow  all  the  morphological  forms  and  the  vocabularies  through  all  the 
languages.  Owing  to  space  limitations  much  has  had  to  be  omitted;  in  particular 
the  proof  for  the  existence  of  those  morphological  elements  isolated  by  myself, 
which  had  previously  not  been  recognized  as  such. 
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aided  by  Sapir  and  Harrington,  reduced  all  the  languages  of  Califor- 
nia to  seven  stocks.  One  of  the  most  startling  and  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  this  connection  was  Sapir 's  demonstration  of  the  relationship 
of  Wiyot  and  Yurok  to  Algonkin.  Harrington  subsequently^  connected 
Tanoan,  Kiowan,  and  Shoshonean.  Then  followed  Swanton's  sugges- 
tion as  to  a  possible  relationship  between  Siouan  and  Muskhogean — 
Natchez  having  been  previously  included  by  him  in  the  latter — and 
his  demonstration  of  the  relation  of  Atakapa,  Tonkawa,  and  Coahuil- 
tecan,  a  group  that  Sapir  subsequently^,  in  an  unpublished  paper,  has 
shown  fairly  definitely  to  be  connected  with  Hokan.  The  latter  author 
has  likewise  arrived'  at  the  conclusion  that  Takelma,  Coos,  Chinook, 
and  Tsimshian  belong  to  the  Penutian  group.  Other  vaguely  sug- 
gested relationships  were  those  of  Kutenai  with  Algonkin,  Iroquois 
with  Caddoan,  and  Yuki  with  Penutian  (Kroeber). 

If  all  these  groupings  were  to  be  accepted  the  linguistic  stocks  in 
North  America  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  practically  reduced 
to  Athapaskan,  Hokan,  Penutian,  Kwakiutl-Salish,  Kutenai- Algonkin, 
Shoshonean-Tanoan,  Iroquoian-Caddoan,  Siouan-Muskhogean,  Lutu- 
amian,  Sahaptin,  Zunian,  and  Keresan.  The  postulation  of  the 
genetic  relationship  of  all  the  languages  of  North  America  contained 
in  the  following  paper  will  then,  considering  these  previous  tentative 
conclusions,  hardly  seem  so  revolutionary. 

The  present  paper  is  the  result  of  the  writer's  detailed  study  of 
Wappo,  a  Yukian  language,  which  showed  rather  clear  and  definite 
relationships  to  Hokan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Siouan,  on  the  other, 
and  subsequently  disclosed  remarkable  similarities  to  Athapaskan  and 
Penutian.  A  comparison  of  Winnebago  (Siouan)  with  the  unpub- 
lished grammar  of  Southern  Paiute  (Shoshoneon),-  afterwards  under- 
taken, showed  marked  resemblances  between  Siouan  and  Shoshonean. 

The  morphological  elements  and  vocabularies  that  follow  speak 
for  themselves.  The  resemblances  seem  clearly  of  a  fundamental 
nature,  including,  for  instance,  the  imperative,  passive,  continuative, 
causative,  dubitative,  nominal  sign,  formation  of  plural,  formation  of 
tenses,  the  reflexive,  interrogative,  the  demonstratives,  the  ]3ersonal 
pronouns,  and  many  of  the  common  nouns  and  verbs.  There  are  but 
two  possible  explanations  :  borrowing  or  genetic  relationship.  Borrow- 
ing is  practically  excluded,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  morpho- 
logical elements,  because  of  the  universal  manner  of  their  occurrence 


Kindly  placed  at  the  writer's  disposal  by  Dr.  Sapir. 
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all  over  North  America,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  attribute  to 
chance  so  many  startling*  resemblances  not  only  of  meaning  but  even 
of  position  in  the  word  unit. 

One  feature  in  particular  I  wish  to  point  out,  namely,  the  marked 
prominence  of  verb  ^ '  aspects. ' '  These  had,  of  course,  been  recognized 
before.  To  me  they  seem  to  be  among  the  most  fundamental  character- 
istics of  the  languages  of  North  America.  There  appear  to  be  at  least 
six:  the  momentaneous,  durative-usitative,  transitive,  intransitive 
(often  medio-passive),  causative,  and  continuative,  the  last  five  being 
frequently  associated  with  the  suffixes  s  or  c;  t;  k;  n  or  t;  and  1. 
Frequently  these  elements  are  definitely  suffixed  to  certain  verbs. 
They  have  been  so  far  determined  for  Athapaskan,  Hokan,  Yukian, 
Penutian,  Siouan,  and  Kwakiutl. 

The  general  conclusion  advanced  in  this  paper  is  corroborated 
likewise  when  the  linguistic  stocks  are  grouped  according  to  specific 
traits.  Let  us  for  instance  select  the  following  eight  fundamental 
traits:  (1)  objective  case  ending;  (2)  subjective  and  objective  per- 
sonal pronouns ;  ( 3 )  different  stems  for  singular  and  plural  of  verbs ; 
(4)  instrumental  prefixes;  (5)  passive  voice ;  (6)  irregular  formation 
of  plural;  (7)  reduplication;  (8)  suffixes  or  infixes  expressing  verb 
aspect. 

1.  Penutian,  Shoshonean,  Yukian,  Siouan,  Alg^onkin,  Kwakiutl,  Sahaptin, 
Lutuamian,   Muskhogean. 

2.  Yukian,  Hokan,  Athapaskan,  Siouan,  Muskhogean,  Iroquian. 

3.  Athapaskan,  Hokan,  Yukian,  Shoshonean,  Siouan  (Biloxi),  Muskhogean, 
Tsimshian,  Chinookan,  Salish. 

4.  Athapaskan,  Shoshonean,  Hokan,  some  Penutian  languages,  Hokan,  Siouan, 
Muskhogean,  Yukian,  Iroquoian. 

5.  All. 

6.  Practically  all. 

7.  All. 

8.  All. 

A  cursor^^  glance  at  the  above  groupings  shows  that  at  best  the 
languages  fall  into  two  groups,  one  having  an  apparent  differentiation 
of  the  personal  pronouns  into  a  subjective  and  objective  series.  It 
might  be  well  to  point  out,  however,  that  all  those  languages  which 
seem  to  have  but  one  personal  pronominal  series  have  a  series  of 
suffixed  pronominal  enclitics,  which  often  disclose  forms  for  the  first 
and  second  singular  quite  distinct  from  the  independent  personal 
pronouns,  and  these  latter  have  frequently  the  function  of  subjective 
personal  pronouns. 

Any  attempt  at  defining  very  clearly  the  more  intimate  groupings 
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of  these  languages  is  bound  to  be  premature ;  but  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest three  sub-groups. 

I.  Salish,  Kwakiutl,  Kutenai,  Algonkin. 

II.  Penutian  (Sapir's  enlarged  group),  Lutuamian,^  Sahaptm, 
Shoshonean,  Tanoan,  Yukian,  Mixe,*  Zapotecan,  Caddoan,  Iroquoian. 

III.  Athapaskan,  Hokan,  Maya,^  Siouan,  Muskhogean. 
Athapaskan  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  equally  distant  from 

Hokan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tsimshian  and  Salish,  on  the  other; 
Yukian  equally  distant  from  Athapaskan,  Hokan,  and  Siouan,  but 
closest  to  Penutian;  Shoshonean  closest  to  Tanoan  and  Siouan,  but 
equally  distant  from  both  Penutian  and  Yukian;  and  Iroquoian 
closest  to  Algonkin,  but  equally  distant  from  Caddoan  and  Musk- 
hogean. 

Finally  it  may  be  argued  that  general  ethnological  considerations 
corroborate  the  conclusion  of  a  genetic  relationship  of  the  languages 
in  question.  Most  recent  American  archaeologists  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  15,000  years  is  an  adequate  maximum  for  the  settlement  of  North 
America  by  the  Indians.  That  implies  very  definitel}^  that  the  assumed 
differentiation  into  fifty-eight  distinct  stocks  must  have  taken  place 
in  northeastern  Asia,  the  assumed  home  of  our  aborigines.  However, 
there  is  no  evidence  either  in  the  present  or  past  linguistic  picture 
of  northeastern  Asia  that  would  justify  us  in  assuming  a  large  number 
of  distinct  languages,  and  we  are  consequently  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  differentiation  in  North  America  is  secondary  and  took  place 
after  the  settlement  of  the  continent.®'  ^ 


3  This  and  Sahaptin  belong  clearly  to  Sapir  's  enlarged  Penutian  group. 

4  This  and  Zapotecan  belong  fairly  definitely  to  Uto-Aztecan. 

5  Belongs  fairly  definitely  with  Hokan. 

6  One  word  about  the  morphological  elements  presented.  Except  where  indi- 
cated no  morphological  elements  are  given  that  have  not  been  recognized  as  such 
by  the  authorities  from  whom  they  are  quoted.  (E)  indicates  manuscript  data  in 
my  possession,  and  (S)  indicates  Sapir.  In  general,  where  a  particular  language 
belonging  to  a  large  group  is  given  the  form  selected  has  been  one  that  seemed 
typical. 

7  The  following  abbreviations  are  used.  The  forms  are  taken  from  the  standard 
authorities. 

Al.,  Algonkin;  Ojib.,  Ojibwa;  Wiy.,  Wiyot;  Yur.,  Yurok. 
Ath.,  Athapaskan;  Hu.,  Hupa;  Ka.,  Kato;  Be.,  Beaver;  Mon.,  Montagnais. 
Cad.,  Caddoan. 
Hai.,  Haida. 

H.,  Hokan;    Cliim.,  Chimariko;   Ka.,  Karok;   Po.,  Pomo;    Sa.,  Salinan;   Was., 
Washo;  Ya.,  Yana. 
Iro.,  Iroquoian. 
Kut.,  Kutenai. 
Knaw.,  Kwakiutl. 
Lut.,  Lutuamian;  Kla.,  Klamath. 
M.,  Muskhogean;   Choc,  Choctaw. 
P.,  Penutian;    Cost.,  Costanoan;   Mai,  Maidu;   Miw.,  Miwok;   Mut.,  Mutsun; 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  data  adduced  in  the  present 
paper  clearly  demonstrate,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  genetic  rela- 
tionship of  all  Indian  languages  of  North  America. 

MOEPHOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS 

1.  Agentive;  -pe,  P.;  -pan,  P.  Mut. ;  pi",  Pai. ;  -pi,  Si.  Dak. 

2.  Agentive;   -it,  Siiisl. ;   -le,  Y.  Wap. ;  -xale,  H.  Po. ;   -al,  Maya. 

3.  At,  in;  -mpa,  Pai.;  -pa,  Lut.  Kla. ;  -bai,  H.  Po. ;  -op,  Y.  Yu. ;  -pa.  Chin.;  -pai, 

P.  Mai. ;  me-,  Ath.  Hu. ;  pa,  pan,  Maya ;  pin,  Al.  Ojib. 

4.  Causative ;   -eg'a,  H.  Po. ;  qa,  Kwak. ;   -ke.  Si,.  Win. ;  ka-,  Tling. 

5.  Causative;  -t-a,  Y.  Wap.;  -ta,  P.  Yok. ;  -t-,  H.  Sal.;  -et,  Co.;  it,  (to  make)  Kut. ; 

-tui,  Pai. ;   -ra,  S.  Win. ;   -n-,  Ath.  Ka. ;   -n-,  Tsim. ;  -n-,  Tak. ;   -atho,  Wiy. ; 
-t-,  Al.  Fox. 

6.  Causative;  -si,  Y.  Wap.;  -se,  P.  Mut. ;  -se,  Tsim. 

7.  Comitative ;  -ka,  Y.  Wap. ;  -ko,  P.  Miw. ;  -kan,  P.  Mai. ;  -ka,  Ath.  Hu. 

8.  Continuative ;   -ad,  P.  Yok.    (other  dialects  have  -al)  ;   -ala,  Kwak.;   -1,  Tsim.; 

-1,  Tak.;  -l.  Chin.;  -1,  Ath.  Hu. ;  -1,  Y.  Wap.;  -1,  Si.  Dak.  (with  demonstra- 
tives); -1,  H.  Po.  (R)  ;  -t,  M.  Choc;  do-,  Wiy.;  ru-,  Cad. 

9.  Diminutive;  -itc  or  tci,  found  in  almost  all  languages. 

10.  Dubitative;  -kuna,  Siusl. ;  -guni.  Si.  Win.;  -kane,  P.  Mut.   (conditional);  -k'i', 

Tak.;    -g'e,   Tsim.;    -qa,   Kwak.    (conditional);   7U,   Pai.    (irrealis)  ;    -kwen, 
Y.  Wap.;  -k-,  Al.  Fox,   (sign  of  potential)  ;  goni-ma,  Al.  Ojib. 

11.  Dubitative;   -pi,  H.  Po. ;   -mpi,  Pai.;   ami,  Tsim.;   -ma,  Y.  Wap. 

12.  Durative;   -is,  Siusl.;   -s-,  P.  Mut.;    -x.  Chin,    (customary);    -c,  Ath.  Ka. ;    -s-, 

Y.  Wap. ;  s'a,  Si.  Win. ;  ?;-,. Jro. 

13.  Durative,  -mi,  Pai. ;   -mi,  P.  Miw. ;   -ki-ma,  H.  Po. ;   -mi,  Y.  Wap. 

14.  Easily;  a-,  Tsim.;  -a,  Pai. 

15.  Entirely;  cu-,  Tling.;  cu,  Pai.   (very). 

16.  Fire  (as  prefix)  ;  d-,  Ath.  Hu.;  da-.  Si.  Win. 

17.  For;  -ki,  H.  Po.;  -nqi,  Pai.;  -ki.  Si.  Win.;  -7a  (Nadene). 

18.  Frequentative;  -ta,  P.  Yok.;  -it,  Siusl.;  -tau,  Ath.  Hu. ;  ta,  Wiy.;  -te,  Iro. 

19.  From ;  -umpa,  H.  Sal. ;  -pa,  Chin. ;  -bai,  Tak. ;  -bue,  uwe,  H.  Was. ;  -awa,  H.  Po. 

20.  Future;   -bae,  H.  Po. ;   -mpa,  Pai;   -ma,  P.  Mai.;   -pa,  Y.  Yu;   op.  Huave,  -wi, 

wa,  Al.  Wiy. 

21.  Future;   to,  H.  Po. ;    -tiix,  Siusl.;    -tsE-n,  tE-n,  Sa. ;    ds-m,  Tsim.;    -l,  Kwak.; 

-ta,  P.  Mai.;  -te,  Ath.  Hu. ;  ts-,  Kut.;  -fe.  Si.  Po.;  tci,  M.  Choc;  -ust,  Cad. 

22.  Future;   -si,  Y.  Wap.;   -ec,  H.  Ka. ;   -aea,  H.  Was.;   hi,  M.  Choc;   hi.  P.;   -s, 

Nah. ;  s-.  Zap. 

23.  gu-,  Tling.;  -ke.  Si.  Dak.;  -ke,  H.  Po.   (R)  ;  ki-,  Yur.;  k'a,  Maya;  ke-.  Zap.; 

ga-d,  Al.  Ojib.;  -ka,  Ath.  Be. 

24.  Hortatory;  -pe.  P.;  -mE,  Siusl.;  op,  Tsim. 

25.  Imperative ;   -ye,  H.  Was. ;   -i,  P.  Mut. ;  -e,  Y.  Wap. ;   -yo.  Si.  Dak. ;   -ya,  Pai. ; 

-i,  Wiy. 


Win.,  Wintun;   Yok.,  Yokuts;   Co.,  Coos;   Chin.,  Chinook;    Tak.,  Takelma;   Tsim., 
Tsimshian. 

Sal.,  Salish. 

S.,  Shoshonean;  Pai.,  Southern  Paiute;  Nah.,  Nahuatl. 

Si.,  Siouan;  Bil.,  Biloxi;  Dak.,  Dakota;  Pon.,  Ponka;  Win.,  Winnebago. 

Siusl.,  SiuslaAvan. 

Tling.,  Tlingit. 

Y.,  Yuki;  Wap.,  Wappo;  Yu.,  Yuki. 

Zap.,  Zapotec 
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26.  Imperative,  -il,  SiusL;   -la,  Kwak. ;  -la,  Y.  Wap. 

27.  Imperative;  m-,  H.  Sal.;  -mi,  H.  Po. ;  -me,  Y.  Wap.;  -p,  P.  Mai.;  -we,  P.  Mut.; 

-ba,  Tak, ;  -m,  Kut. ;  -po.  Si.  Dak.;  en,  Maya  (em  in  other  dialects). 

28.  Imperative;   -t,  P.  Mut.;   -ti,  Y.  Wap.;   -de,  -re,  Si.  Win.;   -tla,  Sa. ;   -ne,  Ath. 

Hu.;  -de,  Tling.;  ta,  Al.  Ojib.;  tsa-,  Wiy. 

29.  Imperative;  ka-,  H.  Was.;  -'ki,  Tak.;  -g-'a,  Kwak.;  -kil,  Kut.;  aq'a,  Pai. ;  ga, 

Si.  Pon. ;  ka-,  Wiy.;  ik,  M.  Choc;  okan,  AI.  Obij.;  ke-.  Cad. 

30.  In;  -16,  Tsim.;  -1,  H.  Po.;  -li,  Nah. 

31.  In;  -ye,  Ath.   (Nadene  ge)  ;  -gi.  Si.  Win.;  -ko,  Nah.;  -ak,  H.  Ka. ;  kut,  Cad.; 

-ge,_Ir_Q. 

32.  Indefinite  object;  ho-,  Y.  Wap.;  ho-,  H.  Po.  (E)  ;  ho-.  Si.  Win.;  -o-,  (?)  Ath. 

Ka.;  0-,  Al.  Ojib. 

33.  Indefinite  object;  ma-,  Y.  Wap.;  ma-,  H.  Po.    (E)  ;  wa-.  Si.  Win.   (other  dia- 

lects have  ma-);  me-,  Nadene   (S). 

34.  Indefinite  tense;  -n,  P.  Mut.;  -in,  P.  Yok. ;  -n,  P.  Miw. ;  -n,  Tsim.;  ni-.  Chin.; 

ni,  Kut.;    -nan.   Si.  Win.;    na-,  Wiy.;    -du,  H.   Po.    (E)  ;    -ta,  H.   Sal.;    -ti, 
H.  Ka.;  -ta,  Y.  Wap.  (indefinite  past);  -ti,  Pai.(?). 

35.  Instrumental;   -ma,  Pai.;   -ma,  Y.  Wap.;   -imak,  H.  Po. ;   -muk,  H.   Was.;  iba, 

M.  Choc. 

36.  Interrogative;  ha,  Y.  Wap.;  he.  Si.  Win.;  hi,  P.  Miw.;  -a,  Tsim.;  ho,  M.  Choc; 

ia,  Wiy.;  -a,  Kwak.;  ye-,  Ath.  Be.;  a-,   (?)  Al.  Fox. 

37.  Interrogative;   ta,  Y.  Wap.;    tee,   H.   Po. ;    -ce,   Si.  Win.    (other   dialects  have 

tee)  ;  -ti,  P.  Miw.;  da,  Nadene  (S)  ;  ta,  M.  Choc. 

38.  Intransitive;  k-,  H.  Sal.;   -ki,  Y.  Wap.;   -ki,  Chin.      (Cf.  52.) 

39.  Iterative;  ona,  Y.  Wap.   (again)  ;  na-,  Ath.  Hu. 

40.  Negation;    -il,   Siusl. ;   la,  Y.  Wap.;    la,  Kwak.;   al,   Tsim.;   la,  Ath.   Hu. ;   la, 

M.  Choc;  la.  Zap. 

41.  Negation;  -ke.  Si.  Win.  (forms  in  k  are  practically  universal  among  all  tribes 

not  using  1). 

42.  Nominal  suffix;   -s.  P.;   -s,  Y.  Wap.;   -s,  Co.;   -'s,  Tak.;   -c,  -s,  Ath.  Be.  ;§  -tsi, 

Pai.;  -tca,9  Si.  Dak.;  -s,  Wiy.;  -sh,  Lut.  Kla. 

43.  Nominal  suffix;  -ume,  Co.;  -a'mu,  Em,  Siusl.;  -m,  Tak.;  -m,  Maya;  am-,  Tsim.; 

-Em,  Kwak.;   -ma,  P.  Mai.;   -am,  Kut.;    -ma,  Y.  Wap.;   -pi,  -pa,  Si.  Dak.; 
-vi,  mpi,  Pai. ;  -wi,  H.  Ya. ;  -ma,  Al.  Ojib. 

44.  Nominal  suffix;   -au,  Siusl.;   -iye,  Co.;   -a,  Y.  Wap.;   -i,  H.  Sal.;   -a,  Tak.;   -i, 

P.  Yok. 

45.  Nominal  suffix  or  prefix;  -k,  k-,  Ath.;  P.;  H. ;  Al. ;  Kwak.;  Sa. ;  Kut.,  Ir^^ 

46.  Nominal  suffix;  -1,  Tak.;  -1,  Ath.  Be.;ii  -1,  Y.  Wap.;  -1,  H.   (S)  ;  -l,  Wiy.;  -ya,      ^    ^ 

Si.  Dak.   (other  dialects  have  -ra,  -la);  -1,  P.  Mut. ;  12  -sla^  Iro. 

47.  Nominal  suffix  or  prefix;  -uni,  Siusl.;   -ni,  H.  Sal.;  -an,  H.  Ka. ;   -n,  P.  Mut.; 

ne   (nominal  particle),  Iro. ;   -in,  Co.;   -n,  Tak.;   An-,  Ath.  Be.;   -n,  -ni,  Si. 
Dak.;  13  -n,  Maya;  -an,  -win,  Al.  Ojib.;  -in,  Wiy.;  n-,  Mixe;  n-.  Zap. 

48.  Objective  case  ending;   -a,  P.  Yok.;  -i,  P.  Miw.;   -e,  P.  Cost.;   -a,  Y:  Yu.;   -a, 

Pai.;  -yan.  Si.  Bil.;  -a,  M.  Choc. 

49.  Off;  tsa-,  H.  (S) ;  tc'a-,  Y.  Wap.;  tee-,  Ath.  Hu.;  sa-,  Tsim. 


8  Isolated  by  myself. 

9  Isolated  by  myself. 

10  Isolated  by  myself. 

11  Isolated  by  myself. 

12  Isolated  by  myself. 

13  Isolated  by  myself. 


n 
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50.  Ou;   -ki,  H.  Po. ;  -ak,  H.  Ka.;   -k,  Y.  Yu. ;   -k,  Chin.;   -akw,  Wiy.;    -ik,  Yur.; 

-kut,  -ka,  Ath.  Hu.  j  aka",  Si.  Dak. 

51.  Passive;   -iil-tx,i4  Siusl.;    -I,  Kwak.;   -1-,  Kut.;   -1,  Ath.  Hu.;   -1,  Y.  Wap.;   -1-, 

Sa.;  -1-,  M.  Choc;  -1-,  Zap.;  -1-,  Nah. ;  -t'i,  Pai.;  -it,  P.  Yok. ;  -etu,  H.  Po. 
(R)  ;  -ta-   (middle  voice),  Al.  Pox ; _Jii,J[rOj^ 

52.  Passive;    -k,   H.    Sal.;    -k    (passive   participle);    H.    Po. ;    -k,    Y.    Wap.;    -k'w 

(passive  participle),  Tak. ;  -ku,  Kwak.;  -qa,  Pai.;  gu,  Al.  Fox. 

53.  Passive;  -p,  P.  Miw. ;  P.  Cost.;  -imE,  Siusl.;  -ap,  H.  Sal.   (passive  reflexive); 

ijEm,  Co.;  -ma',  Tak.;  -me,  Y.  Wap.;  -pi,  Pai.  (passive  participle);  -pi. 
Si.  Dak.   (passive  participle). 

54.  Past  tense;   -k,  P.  MIav.  ;  P.  Cost.;  -yak,  P.  Mai.;   -kun,  P.  Mut. ;   ga-,  Chin.; 

-ke,  H.  Po. ;  -qa,  Pai.;  -ki.  Si.  Win.;  x-,  Maya;  k-.  Zap.;  gi-,  Al.  Ojib. ; 
kits,  Yur.;  uks.  Cad. 

55.  Past  tense ;  o-,  Tling. ;  o-,  Y.  Wap. ;  o-,  Ath,  Hu. ;  o-,  Mixe ;  o-,  Nah. 

56.  Past  tense;   -ta,  P.  Miw.;  P.  Cost.;   -to,  H.  Sal.;   -at,  H.  Ka.;  -ta,  Y.  Wap.; 

-t'a',  Tak. ;  -etl,  Sa. ;  La,  Tsim. ;  -ul,  Kwak. ;  -t,  Chin. ;  -tea,  Pai. ;  te.  Si. 
Pon.;   -ce,i5  Si.  Win.;du,  Tling.;  tuk,  M.  Choc;  Le,  Wiy. 

57.  Plural;  tiu,  Siusl.;   -ya,  H.  Po. ;   -i,  Y.  Yu. ;  -ii   (reflexive  plural)   -i,  P.  Yok.; 

-yu,  Ath.  Hu. 

58.  Plural;  -c,  H.  Ka. ;  -s,  Y.  Wap.;  -c,  Chin.;  -s^^  Iro. 

59.  Plural  distributive;  -tx,  Siusl;  -t,  H.  Sal.;  -da,  H.  Was.;  ta-,  Wiy.;  it,  Tak.; 

-tH,  Sa. ;  dE-,  Tsim.;  t-.  Chin.;  -to,  P.  Mai.;  te-,  Ath.  Hu. ;  -ti,  Pai.;  -t-. 
Si.  Bil. ;  t'e,  Si.  Pon.;  tak,  Maya;  -d  (in  verbs),  Al.  Ojib.;  -ta.  Cad.;  -te-, 
Y.  Wap. 

60.  Plural;  -el,  -1,  H.  Sal.;  1-,  Tsim.;  -1,  Ath.  Hu. ;  -le,  Y.  Wap.;  -n,  Al.  Ojib. 

61.  Plural;   -me,  P.  Cost.;   -ma,  H.  Po.;   -Em,  Kwak.;   -ma,  Chin.;   -mi,  Pai.;    -ma 

(plural  animate  object).  Si.  Pon.;   -pi.  Si.  Dak.is 

62.  Plural;   -ke,  P.  Miw.;   -k,  H.  Po.;   -kic,  H.  Was.;   -uks,  Sa.;   -k',  Kwak.;   -ike, 

uks,  Chin.;  -ki,  -k,  Ath.  Ka. ;  -qan,  -ik,  Kut.;  -qa,  Pai.;  ga-,  Tsim.;  ge. 
Si.  Pon.;  -ke,  Al.  Ojib.;  -ka,  Cad.;   -ke,  Iro. 

63.  Passive  prefix;  t-,  Siusl.;  t-,  H.  Sal.;  do^^T^I-  Po- 5  te-,  Y.  Wap.;  ad-,  Ath.  Hu. ; 

t'a-.  Si.  Dak.;   -ta  (?),  Cad. 

64.  Passive  prefix;  m-,  Wiy.;  me-,  Y.  Wap.;  m-.  Si.  Dak. 

65.  Potential;  -ni,  P.  Miw.;  P.  Mai.;  -ni.  Si.  Dak.;  -uii,  Ath.  Ka. ;  -ni,  Nah.;  -ni. 

Zap. 

66.  Present  tense;  -n,  Siusl.;  -ya,  Y.  Wap.;  -i,  H.  Was.;  -a,  H.  Po. ;  -yi,  Pai. 

67.  Quickly;  dji-,  Tling.;  dji",  Si.  Win. 

68.  Reflexive;    -po,   P.   Miw.;    -pu„    -mu,   P.    Cost.;    -muxu    (reciprocal),   mai',   Y. 

Wap.;  -vani,  H.  Ka. ;  -ap'  (reciprocal),  Kwak.;  -me'k,  Kut.;  vi,  Pai.;  ma-, 
Nah. ;   -wa-,  -pa-.  Si.  Win. ;   -wi,  Wiy. ;  wi-ti.  Cad.,  ib,  Maya. 

69.  Reflexive;    -an,  Tak.;    -naw   (reciprocal),   Siusl.;   na-,  Tsim.;    n-,  Pai.;    d-,  r-, 

Si.  Win. 

70.  Subordinating  suffix;   -ye,  Ath.   (Nadene  ge)  ;   -yi,  Tling.;   -ga.  Si.  Win.;   -qa, 

Pai.;  -gun,  H.  Ya. ;  gu-,  Wiy.;  -x,  Kwak. 

71.  Suffix  indicating  'Himes'^  for  numerals;    -ita,   Siusl.;    -ta,  Ath.  Ka. ;    -ta,  Y. 

Wap. ;  -yit,  Kut. ;  -ta,  Pai. 

72.  To ;  -t,  H.  Sal. ;  -d-,  Tak. ;  -t-.  Chin. ;  -tu,  Y.  Wap. ;   -ta.  Si.  Dak. ;   -d,  Nadene 

(S);  -tu,  Cad.;  t-,  Iro. 


14  On  Fraehtenberg  's  authority. 

15  Winnebago  c  corresponds  to  Siouan  tc. 

16  Dakota  p  goes  back  to  Siouan  *m. 
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73.  Transitive  suffix;    -t,  Co.;   -d-,  Tak. ;   -t-,  Y.  Wap.;    -d,  Tsim. ;   -L-,  Ath.  Hu.; 

-ta,  Si.  Dak.;  -du  (?),  H.  Po.  (R)  ;  -d-,  Kwak.;  -t-,  (?)  Al.  Fox. 

74.  With;  -ti,  Y.  Wap.;  dE,  Tsim.;  tin,  Hai.;  -L,  Ath.  Hu.;  -ni,  Zap.  (R)  ;  -ne,  Iro. 

75.  Verbalizing  suffix;  -ai,  Siusl.;  -e,  H.  Po. ;  -a,  Kwak. 

NOUNS 

1.  Arrow;  na-tses,  Ath.  Hu. ;  zi-e,  Ath.  Mon. ;  tsapi,  Wiy. ;   sa'a,  H.  Chim. ;  tsu, 

H.  Po. ;  me-tse,  Y.  Wap.;  tce-mo,  yatci,  P.;  tcoar,  Sa. ;  atiis,  Al.  Cree; 
tald-shi,i7  Lut.  Kla. ;  ts'i-talEn,  Hai.;  han-tlsm,  Kwak.;  ts'-hate,  Nootka; 
tlok,  tats'omen,  Sa. ;  os-ki  (?),  M.  Choc. 

2.  Belly;  bu-s,  P.;  bu-t,  Ath.  Be.; is  bunu,  S.  Hopi;  bEn,  Tsim.;  iffu-ka,  M.  Choc; 

miss-ad,  Al.  Ojib. 

k'en,  Sa. ;  ik-pi,  Si.  Dak.;  ika,  H.  Sal.;  k'ita,  Y.  Wap.;  nka-sh,  Lut.  Kla. 

3.  Bird;  tcil-tcil.  P.;  dila,  H.  Chim.;  tsita,  H.  Po. ;  tsitsa,  Y.  Wap.;  izitka-dan. 

Si.  Dak.;  detta-ni,  Ath.  Mon.;  hushi,  M.  Choc;  tcitc,  Maya;  totli,  Tling.; 
tsowots,  Tsim.;  ts'eko,  Kwak.;  tsuts-kic,  Wiy. ;  k-ontitles,  Iro.  ;i9  tcika-sh, 
Lut.  Kla. 

4.  Blood;    sak,  sede.  P.;   sitso,  H.  Chim.;    ez,  odj,  Uto-Aztecan;   tcheke-lli,  Lut. 

Kla.;  ci,  Tling.;  siH,  Sa. ;  issish,  M.  Choc;  a^e,  Y.  Yu; 
te-1,  Ath.  Mon.;  itle,  Tsim.;  wa-do  (?),  Al.  Ojib. 
kue-tl,  Sa. ;   gai,  Hai. ;  kawi-k,  Wiy. 
unwe,  S.  Hopi;  wan-mo  (?),  Kut. ;  we,  Si.  Dak. 

5.  Bone;  tc'ei,  ts'ix,  P.;  tsita,  Y.  Wap.;  hu-txun,  H.  Chim.;  ts'un-ne,  Ath.  Be.; 

sayu-p  ( ? ) ,  ciao,  Sa. 

iaqa,  S.  Hopi;  a'o,  S.  Gitanemuk;  o'o,  Pai. ;  qak,  Kwak.;  k'6-kotl,20  Sa. ; 
ka-n,  Al.  Ojib.;  kako,  Lut  Kla.;  xau-cin,  Sa.21 

6.  Bow;  tl-k'et,  Hai.;  hau-ktak,  Tsim.;  tlkues,  Kwak.;  k'tseitc,  taqoats,  laq'u,  Sa. 

t'ao,  Kut. ;  dayap,  lawan,  P. ;  atchabiy,  Al.  Cree ;  auta,  ats,  S. ;  t'i-n,  Ath. 
Mon.;  ita-zipa,  Si.  Dak.;  nte-ish,  Lut.  Kla. 

7.  Boy,  man ;   xai,  Ath.  Hu. ;  kowi,  Wiy. ;  kawi,  H.  Po. ;   k'eo,  Y.  Wap. ;   k  'aina, 

kotco,  P. ;  kwi,  Ath.  Mon. ;  qea,  kwiti,  S. ;  gyi-t,  Hai. ;  qapqo,22  Kwak. ; 
ak'un,  Maya;  kwiu-sans,23^  Al.  Ojib. 

tci,  H.  Po. ;   tcaki,  Lut.  Kla. ;   wi-ta,  P. ;    ioot,  Tsim. ;    tcoi,  tuot,   Sa. ; 
staha-tl,  Kut.;  ath,  Nootka;  hotcin,  S.  Win.;  hata-k,  M.  Choc 

8.  Brother  (elder);  guai,  Tling.;  wegy,  Tsim.;  gyii,  Kwak.;  k"oa-lm,  k'atck,  Sa. ; 

ki,  Iro. 

ta-ka,24  P.  Mut. ;  ito-1,  H.  Po. ;  etche-le,  Ath.  Mon.;   tcinye,  Si.  Dak. 

9.  Canoe,  boat;  yauk,  Tling.;  -qsa,  Tsim.;  -qs,  Kwak.;  qu-tl,  Sa. ;  keye,  Y.  Wap.; 

kula,  M.  Choc 

tlou,  Hai. ;  ttsi,  Ath.  Mon.;  yak-tsomitl,  (?)  Kut.;  towi,  H.  Sal.;  wa-ta. 
Si.  Dak.;  tci-man,  Al.  Ojib.   (-man  is  a  nominal  suffix). 
10.  Cold;  siat,  Tling.;  ts'at-it,  Sa. ;  atho,  Iro.;  ts'at-El,  H.  Sal.;  *axatc'a,  H.  (S) ; 
edza,  Ath.  Mon. ;  smi,  Si.  Win. ;   ze,  Nah. ;  hotcuk-wa,  M.  Choc 

ska,  Lut.  Kla. ;    qui,  Hai. ;   qkuatko,  Tsim. ;  25  qai-tl,  qE-tl,  Sa. ;    skat'ei, 
Kut.;  ge-ts,  Wiy.;  ka-dj,  Al.  Ojib. 

17  Shi  is  a  nominal  suffix. 

18  Isolated  by  myself. 

19  K-  Js  a  nominal  prefix  corresponding  to  Algonkin  gi-,  Kutenai,  aq-. 

20  Reduplicated  stem. 

21  cin  is  a  noun  ending. 

22  Reduplicated  stem. 

23  -sans  is  a  diminutive. 

24  ka  is  a  noun  suffix  isolated  by  myself. 

25  Reduplicated  stem. 
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11.  Deer,  elk;   tee,  Si.  Win.;  thez-il,  Ath.  Mon.;  tcisk,  Tling. ;   sian,  Tsim. ;   tlols, 

Kwak. ;  shua-i,  Lut.  Kla. ;  tlales,  Sa.  ;2«  tante,  P.  Win.  ;2t  tso-toko,  Y.  Wap. ; 
se,  Maya;  isi,  M.  Choc;  bi-ce  (?),  H.  Po. 

12.  Ear;  oteo,  P.  Cost.;  ca-m,28  H.  Chini. ;  atoa,  Kwak. ;  tawa-k,  Al.  Ojib.;  ahonta, 

Iro. ;  tl'a-na,  Sa. ;  edza,  Ath.  Mon.;  tse-ma,  Y.  Wap. 

gyii,  Hai. ;  k*oa'a-na,  Sa. ;  g'o-koat,29  Kut. ;  hak-lo,  M.  Choe.  ;3o  nakaz, 
Nah. ;  no7e.  Si.  Dak. 

13.  Eye;  hin,  co,  se,  sa,  P.;  sot,  H.  Chim. ;  ui,  huui,  H.  Po. ;  isi,  ix,  Uto-Aztecan; 

ie-ta.  Si.   Dak.;   chiluk,  (  ?)    M.   Choc;    hutsi,  Y.   Wap.;    hu-1,  Y.   Yu.;    itc, 
Maya;  osh-kinji,  (?)  Al.  Ojib.;  ena>*6ta  (?),  Ath.  Mon. 

14.  Fire;  xon,  kon,  Ath.  Be.;  qu.  Pal,  7u,  Si.  Dak.;  ho,  xo,  H.  Po'. ;  haiuk,  Sa.; 

ki-nk*o'k*o,3i,  Kut.;  ishkote,  Al.  Ojib.;  he-1,  Y.  Wap.;  sa  (?),  P.  Mai. 

]ak,  Tsim.;  luak,  M.  Choc;  inik,  Nootka;  neiq,  Sa. 

tie,  Nah.;  ito,  M.  Choc;  da-,  Si.;  tewi,  Lut.  Kla. 
apu,  H.  Chim.;  pe-tc,  S.  Win.;  pe-tl,  Nah.;  me-s,  Wiy. 

15.  Foot;  ko.  P.;  ke',  Ath.  Be.;  hokya,  Si.  Hopi;  ka-ma,  H.  Po. ;  ko-kue,32  Kwak.; 

sqa-n,  Sa. ;  tcka-tc,  Wiy.;  oka-d,  Al.  Ojib.;  ka-s.  Cad. 

ti,  P.  Cost.;  tca-de,  Ath.  Be.;  ontsa  (knee),  Iro.;  tsaka,  S.  Gitanemuk; 
tcuk-sh,  Lut.  Kla. ;  si,  Tsim. ;  dji-cin,  Sa. ;  sak,  Kut. ;  siha.  Si.  Dak. ;  osi-d, 
Al.  Ojib.;  us.  Cad.  asi,„Iro.„ 

hupo,  P. ;   pe,  Y.  Wap. ;  pet-ch,  Lut.  Kla. 

16.  Girl,  woman;   tca'e,  Y.  Wap.;   atsya,  H.  Po. ;  ttse,  Ath.  Mon.;   eatq,  Tling.; 

_ista,  Iro.;  sihua-tl,  Nah.;  iskwe,  Al  Cree;  shiwa-ga,  Lut.  Kla.;  wi-tcin. 
Si.  Dak.;  dja,  Hai.;  tsEtaq,34  tlotsma,  Nootka;  sa-tltq,  ciaktce,34  Sa. ; 
5te  (?),  Kut.;  wa-tcer,  Wiy. 

17.  Hair;  ana,  P.;  hi".  Si.  Win.;  hima,  H.  Chim.;  hini,  S.  Hopi;  e,  hee,  H.  Po. ; 

haiHte,  Kwak.;  hishi,  M.  Choc;  oshkin-jig-,  Al.  Ojib. 
ethi,  Ath.  Mon. ;  ma-ne  ( ? ) ,  Lut.  Kla. 

18.  Hand;  isk.  P.;  ca  (arm),  H.  Po.;  sia-pe  (?),  Kwak.;  shak-ba  (?),  M.  Choc; 

a  >  *sa  (?)    (arm).  Si.  Dak. 

hita,  H.  Chim.;  la',  Ath.  Be.;  tana,  H.  Po. ;  djin,  Tling.;  odja,  Sa. ; 
otchi-tji,  Al.  Ojib.;  -odja,  t'a-lo,  Sa. ;  an'on(?),  Tsim.;  la-ka  (arm),  Y. 
Wap.;  na-pe,  Si.  Dak.;  ne-p  (?),  Lut.  Kla. 

uku,  P. ;  kilH,  aqa-n,  Sa. ;  gei,  Kut. 

mo,  Pai. ;  ma,  Tanoan;  me,  Y.  Wap.;  ibba-k,  M.  Choc;  ma,  P.  Mai.; 
we-s,  Wiy. 

19.  Head;   to-1,  tco-1.  P.;    tco-,  Pai.;    tsi'  Ath.  Be.;   ci-na,  xi-ya,  H.  Po. ;    hi-ma, 

H.   Chim.;    saia    (face),  Kwak.;   tsa-1    (face),   Tsim.;    cti-gwan,  Al.  Ojib.; 
teli-sh,  Lut.  Kla. 

moo-c,  Sa. ;  eme  (face),  Kwak.;  pa.  Si.  Dak.;  an-umpa(?),  M.  Choc; 
po-1,  Maya;  ma-1,  Huave;  ba-L  (hair),  Wiy.;  pu-ks.  Cad. 


26  Keduplicated  stem. 

27  Eeduplicated  stem. 

28  Noun  suffix. 

29  Eeduplicated  stem. 

30  -lo  is  probably  a  noun  suffix. 

31  Reduplicated  stem. 

32  Reduplicated  stem. 

33  Reduplicated  stem. 

34  Reduplicated  stem. 
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20.  Hill;    domi-t,  P.;    tepe-tl,  Nah. ;   mual,  paau'a,   S. ;   paiyi,  H.  Po. ;   nu)-ta,  Y. 

Wap. ;  paha,  Si.  Dak. ;  bo-kko,  M.  Choc. ;  s-mant,  Sa. ;  awu,  H.  CM. ;  p'o, 
Tanoan. 

tco-L;  P. ;  wa-djiw,  Al.  Ojib. ;  'edje,,  Ath.  Be. 

s-qan-est(?)  Tsim. ;  g'o-kwis,  Kwak. ;  s-kum,  Sa. ;  xi-s,  Ath.  Ka.;  eia, 
Tling-.j  xe,  Si.  Win. 

21.  Ice;  tca7a,  Si.  Dak.;  t'ek,  Tling. ;  ot'en,  Ath.  Mon. ;  dau,  Tsim. ;  tFoq,  Kwak.; 

tauo,  Sa. ;  ok-ti  (?),  M.  Choc. 

kal-ga,  Hai. ;  gut,  Kut. ;  s-qoi-nt,  Sa. ;  k-ouq,  Kwak. 

22.  Land;  earth ;  ama,  H. ;  oma,  Y.  Wap. ;  ma,  Si. ;  mei,  Sa. 

tsuwut,  Pai. ;   dzaatsEks,35  Tsim. ;  tso,  Y.  Wap. ;   otle-s,  Ath.  Mon. 
tlga,  Hai.;  t'Ekya,  Kwak.;  kai-la,  Lut.  Kla. ;  ak'i,  Al  Ojib. 

23.  Liver;    huci,   H.   Chim. ;    zu-t,  Ath.   Be.;    ca-la,   H.   Po. ;    salla-kha,   M.   Choc; 

hon  (?),  Y.  Yu. 

ku-lla,  P.  Miw.;  ko-k,  Y.  Wap.;  ko-n,  Al.  Ojib. 

24.  Moon;  op,  P.;  mo-yawa,  S.  Hopi;  pi  (sun),  Si.  Dak.;  beo.  Zap.;  p'o,  Tanoan; 

poo,  Mixe   (E)  ;  po,  Maya;   shpa-sh,  Lut.  Kla. 

25.  Moccasin;   titi,  Tling. ;  ts'a-oqs,  Tsim.;   tlek-cin,  Sa. ;   tlan,  Kut. 

k'e,  Ath.  Mon.;  k*ena-q,  Kwak.;   k"en-q,  Sa. 

26.  Mouth;  ca-ma,  ce-ma.  P.;  shu-m,  Lut.  Kla.;  hawa,  H.  Chim.;  ha,  habo,  H.  Po. ; 

za',  Ath.  Be.;  psa,  Iro. ;  su-ms,  Kwak.;  so,  Tanoan  (E)  ;  ju,  tsua.  Zap.  (E) ; 
odo-n(?),  Al.  Ojib.;  tsu-tsa,  sa-sEn,36  Sa. ;  wi-tcai.  Si.  Dak.;  ita-kha, 
M.  Choc. 

k'a,  Tling.;  qe-tl'a,  Hai.;  ku-tl'aq,  Tsim.;  k'a-tluma  ( ?),  Kut.;  akau, 
Cad.;  ha,  Maya,  a.  Zap.   (E),  i.  Si.  Dak. 

moa,  Pai.;  apa,  M.  Choc. 

27.  Nail;  soki,  Pai.;  sakta,  Lut.  Kla.;  tleqs,  Tsim.;  tsEm-tsEm,  Kwak.;  tc'atltc'a,37 

Nootka;  atakal,  M.  Choc;  etc,  H.  Po. ;  ti,  pitci,  P.  Miw.;  tcu-c,  Y.  Wap.; 
tu-s,  Ath.  Mon. 

kus,  Y.  Y^u. ;  gou-kp,  Sa. ;  okatan,  Si.  Dak.;  me-tkan,  Wiy. ;  oslikanj, 
Al.  Ojib. 

28.  Night;  ye\,  Nadene   (S)  ;  gela.  Zap.   (E)  ;  kawulu,  P.  Miw.;   dugal,  S.  Tiiba- 

tulabal;  ka'was.  Si.  Win. 

diwe,  duwe,  H.  Chim. ;  tibi-k,  utcuwa,  Y^.  Wap. ;  utcu.  Si.  Catawba, 
hanhe,  Si.  Win.;  hime,  H. 

29.  Nose;  huk,  sin,  son.  P.;  hoxu,  H.  Chim.;   ju.  Zap.   (E)  ;  ds'ak,  Tsim.;  ni-ts'a, 

Kwak.;  odja-ni,  Al.  Ojib.;  tcos.  Cad.;  p-shi-sh,  Lut.  Kla. 

kun,  Hai.;  kuk-tsatla  (?),  Kut.;  oski-wan,  Al.  Cree;   equ,  Sa. 

la,  H.  Po. ;  tlo,  Tling. ;  tere,  Al.  Wiy. 

won,  Ath.  Be.;  po7e.  Si.  Dak.;  niAq-sin,  Sa. 

30.  Old,  old  person;  itrinc-ulla,  H.  Chim.;  c5n,  Ath.  Be.;  c'a-k.  Si.  Win.;  t'schi-ka, 

Lut.  Kla.;  chikki,  M.  Choc;  bu-sa,  bu-tceki,  H.  Po. ;  ki-tei,  Al.  Ojib.; 
akaio-n  (?),  Iro. 

31.  Eain;  upa,  P.  Win.;  ma-k,  Y.  Wap.;  wa-s,  Tsim.;  mi-tla  (?),  Nootka;  umba, 

M.  Choc;  ma7a.  Si.  Dak.;  gi-miwan,  Al.  Ojib.;  we-sh  (ice),  Lut.  Kla. 
seu,  Tling.;  tee,' H.  Po. ;  tcie-tl,  Sa. ;  shi-t,  Ath.  Mon. 


35  Eeduplicated  stem. 

36  Eeduplicated  stems. 

37  Eeduplicated  stem. 
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32.  Sleep;  po,  H.  Cliim.;  bu-1,  Ath.  Be.;  ni-ba,  Al.  Ojib. ;  apui,  Pal;  me-qet(?), 

Kwak. ;  pel-et,  Sa. 

k"a,  Hai. ;  qstoq(?),  Tsim. ;  gy'a-tla,  Kwak. ;  g"om,  Kut. ;  ktana(?), 
Kut. ;  k'ana,  xin,  P.  Win. 

sim,  H.  Po. ;  in,  Y.  Yu. ;  *tcan,  Si.;  tsi-toma,  tla-tsit,  etut,  itq,  Sa. 

33.  Suake;  wa-ka»,  Si.  Win.;  coa-tl,  Nah. ;  kan,  Maya;  gine-big,  Al.  Ojib.;   olkai, 

Sa.;  Avi-shink  (?),  Lut.  Kla. 

34.  Snow;  p'a,  H.  Ya. ;  pi-1,  Y.  Wap. ;  mad-Em,  Tsim.;  ma-k*a,  Sa. ;  me,  Al.  Fox; 

wa.  Si.  Dak. 

iokoa,  Kwak.;  kn'ai,  Sa. ;  ke-sh,  Lut.  Kla.-;  ktlo,  Kut. 

35.  Stone;    se,   P.;    tse',   Ath.   Be.;    te,   Uto-Aztecan;    assi-n,   Al,    Ojib.;    la-p(?), 

Tsim.;    t'e-sEm,  Kwak.;   tla-tsa,  Htlo-t,  Sa. ;   ta-li,  M.  Choc;   le-1,  Y.  Wap. 
kaa,  H.  Chim. ;  tlqa,  Tling. ;  k'E-tla,  Sa. ;  kta-ti,  Lut,  Kla. ;  ku,  Tanoan ; 
kuh,  Zap. 

36.  Sun;  sa-s,  P.;  asi  (today),  H.  Chim.;  ca',  sa,  Ath.  Be.;  sE-n,  Hai.;  sa,  Tsim.; 

gi-siss,  Al.  Ojib. ;  hashi,  M.  Choc. 

da,  H.  Po.;  alia,  H.  Chim.;  dawa,  S.  Hopi;  nala,  Kwak.;  te-gyem  (?), 
Sa. 

37.  Tongue;  ethu,  Ath.  Mon. ;  tsu-di,  Ath,  Be,;  tcezi.  Si.  Dak.;  tl'ot,  Tling.;  tc'up, 

Nootka;   tiH-tsa,  ta-tla,  tix-usal,  Sa. ;    diiE-la,  Tsim.;   wa-tlonak  ( ?),  Kut.; 

isun-lash,  M.  Choc. 

leni,  S.  Hopi;  leti-p,  P.;  dena'-ni,  Al.  Ojib.;  ennasa(?),  Iro. 

38.  Tooth;  si,  sit.  P.;  hutsu,  H.  Po. ;   da-ma(?),  S.  Hopi;   tu-t,  Lut.  Kla.;   dzEh, 

Hai.;   sia,  Kwak.;   dji-nis,  dji-dis,  itsa,  Sa. ;   co,  Maya;  hi(?).  Si.  Dak. 
oq,  Tling;   gyi-ky,  Kwak.;  ku-nan(?),  Kut.;  o,  H.  Po.;  ua-n(?),  Tsim. 
Hwe,  Kwak.;  w5',  Ath.  Be.;  m-ept,  Wiy. ;  bi-d,  Al.  Ojib. 

39.  Trail;  inu,  P.  Cost.;  na,  Ath.  Hu. ;  nan,  Pai. ;  nan-gu,38  Si.  Dak.;  stu,  Lut.  Kla. 

po,  Pai.;  po,  Tanoan;  p'o,  Zap.  (R) ;  bo,  P.  Mai.;  bej,  Maya;  mik-an, 
Al.  Ojib. 

40.  Tree,  wood;   tsa,  tcu-s,  P.;   tcu-t,  Ath.  Be.;   dja',   Sa. ;   atsa,  H.  Chim.;    tea", 

Si.  Dak. ;  iti,  M.  Choc. 

k'an,  Tsim. ;  g'an,  Tling. ;  kum-tl,  k*oi-q,  kou-s,  Sa. ;  hai,  ka-le,  H.  Po. ; 
an-ku,  Lut.  Kla. 

41.  Water   (cf.  also  to  drink);  aka,  H.  Chim.;  oka,  M.  Choc. 

pa,  Nah.;  p'o,  Tanoan;  mu,  Zap.  (E)  ;  me-m,  P.;  wou,  Kut.;  po  (fluid), 
Al.  Fox;  ni-bi,  Al.  Ojib.;  ampu,  Lut.  Kla.;  waa-n,  Kwak.;  mei,  Y.  Wap.; 
awe-n,  Iro. 

42.  White;  1-kai,  Ath.  Hu.;  ka-le,  H.  Po.;  k'aie-1,  Y.  Wap.;  kaiya,  ko,  ko-le.  P.; 

s-ka,  Si.  Win. ;  ts-q,  Sa. ;  cai,  ce,  icta,  S. 

maks,  Tsim. ;  pEk,  Sa. ;   pal-pal,  Lut.  Kla. 

VERBS 

1.  to  be;  -ka,  Si.  Win.;  -qa,  Pai.;  -ke,  Y.  Wap.;  g'o,  P.  Yok. ;    'a  >*ga,  Ath.  Ka. ; 

k'em,  H.  Po. ;  gi,  Tsim.;  -ki,  Kwak.;  -c  (?),  Chin.;  -qa,  Kut.;  kia,  M.  Choc; 
-ka,  Al.  Ojib. ;   koh,  Mixe. 

2.  to  bite;   -gal,  H.  Ya. ;   g'a   (with  teeth),  H.  Po. ;   k'a,  Y.  Wap.;    g'ai,  Tsim.; 

ka'w,  P.  Cost.;  ga^-c,  Chin.;  qa-s,  Kut.;  gayaw  (?),  Tak. ;  kis-li,  M.  Choc; 
k'a  (to  eat),  Sa. ;  ku,  Maya;  7awa,  Zap.;  qua  (to  eat),  Nah.;  ka,  Lut.  Kla.; 
ike-ks^  Iro. ;  ik,  Kut.;  kai,  Mixe;  ya  (Nadene  ga?),  Ath.  Ka. ;  g,  Kwak.; 
ka-ts,  Cad. 


38  gu  is  a  suffix;  nan  goes  back  to  tcan. 
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3.  to  come;  to  come  in;  g'ao,  Tsim. ;  g'ax,  Kwak. ;  klee-k,  Sa. ;  qo,  Kut. ;  ak,  Wiy. ; 

gaio-n,  Iro. 

tco,  Si.  Win.;  ho-tco,  Y.  Wap. ;  t,  Chin. 

4.  to  cry;  7a-k,  Si.  Win.;  ya7a,  Pai.;  k'a-m,  Y.  Wap.;   ixu-ka,  P.  Cost.;  xe   (to 

sing);  xa-xs,  Tsim. ;  kwe,  Kwak.;  k*oa-kt,  Sa. 

5.  to  do;  un,  Si.  Win.;  uni,  Pai.;  in,  P.  Cost.;  uni,  Zap.   (E). 

k'am,  Y.  Wap. ;  k'an,  Tsim. ;  k'eme,  Tak. ;  kbnni-s,  Iro. 
it,  Kut. ;  eta',  H.  Sal. ;  ato-li,  M.  CTioc. ;  tar,  Cad. 
ax,  Kwak,  x.  Chin.;  aki,  Wiy. 

6.  to  be  dead;  lal-ok,  Y.  Wap.;  loho,  Tak.;  lia,  H.  Po. ;  le'l,  kwak;  illi,  M.  Choc. 

7.  To   drink;    g'oki,   H.   Po. ;    aks    (water),   Tsim.;    naq(?),   Kwak.;    k'oai,   Sa. ; 

qa-mst.   Chin.;   uuk,  Mixe;    i',  u'-C?),  Zap.    (R)  ;    uk',   Tak.;    -ku    (water), 
Kut.;    oka    (water),  M.  Choc;   nax-ga^"-.  Si.  Win.;   hik,  S.  Hopi;   uk'i,  Y.  Wap.; 
uk.  P.;  u'k,  Maya. 

8.  to  eat;  ama,  H.  Sa. ;  ham,  Kwak.;  apa,  M.  Choc;  pa,  Y.  Wap.;  mak,  Maya; 

mei,  Mixe;  am,  P.  Yok. ;  maL,  Wiy.;  amw,  Al  Fox. 

ta.  Si.  Dak.;  -tse,  Y.  Wap.;  duy,  P.  Yok.;  tan,  Ath.  Ka. ;  to',  Zap.  (R) ; 
tzu-tz,  Mixe;   dza,  Tsim. 

9.  to  give ;  ama,  M.  Choc. ;  me,  Y.  Wap. ;  ma,  P. ;  ma-gi,  S, ;  hamat,  Kut. ;  mak, 

H.  Sal. ;  mi,  Al  Fox. ;  Avi,  Iro. 

10.  To  give;  tsew,  Wiy.;   diaxa,  H.  Po.;  toxi,  H.  Sal.;  tea-ni,  Y.  Yu. ;  doyu.  P.; 

de,  dJE-t,  Tling. ;  etci  (give),  M.  Choc;  sa-tcit  (?),  Sa. ;  itu-7an.  Si.  Dak. 
gyEn-am,  Tsim. ;  quitsH-it,  Sa. ;  ku,  Si.  Win.,  Dak. 

11.  to  go;  ye,  re,  le.  Si.;  le,  Y.  Wap.;   'a,  H.  Chim. ;  ne,  H.  Po.;   a'l,  Wiy.;  ya, 

Al  Fox;  yao,  ie,  Tsim.;  i.  Chin.;  la,  Kwak.;  i^  Iro.  ;na-c,  Sa. ;  ia,  M.  Choc; 
(9a,  tsa.  Zap.  (B) ;  yoi,  Mixe;  at,  Tling.;  ut,  Cad.;  yana,  Tak.;  ina,  M. 
Choc;  tan,  P.  Yok. 

12.  to  kill;   t'e,  Si.  Win.;  tu-k,  Ath.  Ka.;  ute'.  Zap.    (R)  ;  t'a,  W.  Wap.;   dza-k, 

Tsim.;  du-,  cik-En,  tl'ek'-un,  Sa. ;  li-k,  P.  Cost.;  ca-k,  H.  Po.;  t'ia,  Hai. ; 
dja-k,  Tling. 

13.  to  laugh;  ikca,  H.  Chim.;  ke,  kuwai,  H.  Po. ;  ken,  hai.  P.;  k'a,  Hai.;  hikcai-t'e, 

Si.  Win.;  qa-aqiam,39  qoi-qoayos,  Sa. ;  yuk-pa(?),  M.  Choc 

14.  to  run;  aga,  H.  Po. ;  g'6-1,  Tsim.;  ngo.  Chin. ;  gu-ka,  Lut.  Kla. ;  kuw,  Y.  Wap.; 

7e-d,  Nadene  (S)  ;  hog,  Tak.;  kuwa.  Si.  Dak. 

nuxu,  Kut.;   nugi,  Pai.;    noq,  Kwak. 

pulu,  Y.Wap. ;  poya,  Pai.;  paya,  P.  Cost.;  hiwiliu',  Tak.;  pili  (go), 
H.  Po.;  bate-li,  M.  Choc 

15.  to  see;  ta.  Si.  Dak.;  ts'e,  H.  Sal.;  do-qu,  Kwak.;  ats-qEm,  Sa. ;  chaa-n,  Maya; 

nao,  Y.  Wap. ;  in,  Ath.  Ka. ;  ni,  Tsim. ;  ahni,  M.  Clioc. ;  inu,  P.  Cost. ; 
na-,  Al.  Fox. 

oka,  P.  Cost.;  ga-r,  H.  Po.;  kel,  Chin.;  keye  (observe);  ge',  Ath.  Ka.; 
xeL  (look  for),  Wiy.;  ikke-ns,  Iro. 

16.  to  sing;   tai',  Y.  Wap.;   udii-k,  P.  Yok.;   -le',  Ath.  Ka. ;   elt-um,  Sa. ;   ola,  M. 

Choc;  ila.  Zap.   (R). 

17.  to  sit;  dai,  Ath.  Hu.;  d'a,  Tsim.;  te-m,  Wiy.;  tci-t,  tca-tciu,  dja-tci,  H.  Po. ; 

cu,  Y.  Yu.;    otcu,  tcawa,  xo.   P.;   ya-tco,  yan-dji,   S. ;    tsi-am,   Sa. ;    a°sha, 
M.  Choc;   n^-k  >*tean-k.  Si.  Win. 
k"aua,  Hai.;  gua,  Kwak.;  gati,  S. 


Reduplicated  stems. 
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18.  to  speak;   na-t'e,  Tak. ;   t'a,  Maya;   tsxa,  Kut. ;    de-de,  H.  Po. ;    da-lx,  Tsim. ; 

teu-t,  Sa. ;  ue,  Zap, ;  uaan,  Mixe ;  hi-t'e,  Si.  Win. ;  te,  Al.  Fox. 

a,  M.  Clioc, ;   ha,  Si.  Win.;   ai-ngu,  Pai. ;   ha,  Y.  Wap. ;   xay,  P.  Yok. ; 
hao,  Tsim.;  xa,  Kwak. ;  ke  (?),  Kut.;  hi,  Al  Fox;  a^  Iro. 

19.  to  split;  da-k,  H.  Po. ;  ts'a,  Tsim.;  ts'Et,  Kwak.;  tca'e,  Y.  Wap.;  at,  P.  Cost.; 

xa-its'iwi,  Tak. ;  tsik,  Kut. ;  chu-la,  M.  Choc. 

20.  to  stand;    dano,  Wiy. ;    dji-tcon,   H.   Po. ;    to-s,   ta-la,   it-ma.   P.;    tla,   Kwak.; 

tetli-qa,  t'owe-s,  Sa. ;  hayit-k,  Tsim. ;   te,  Si. ;   -d-,  Iro. ;   ya,  yen,  Ath.  Hu. ; 
ya-1,  H.  Was.;  yan,  Y.  Yu. 

gya,  Tling. ;  c-kat,  Sa. ;  gawi-ska,  Kut. ;  hika,  M.  Clioe. 

21.  to  step;    t'oq,  Tsim.;    t'a,   Y.   Wap.;    taL,  Ath.   Ka. ;    t'e-pa,   Kwak.;    teaede. 

Si.   Dak.;    da    (to  jump),   H.   Po. ;    day,   P.   Yok.;    haton-chi^o    (to  jump), 
M.  Choc;  La-1,  Wiy. 

22.  to  strike;   tok,  P.  Miw.;   -ti,  Y.  Wap.;   tc-gis,4i  Si.  Win.;    doe,  H.  Po.;   L'eq, 

Cliin. ;  saag,  Tak.;  tc,  Zap.   (R) ;  t'a-tk,  Iro. 

23.  to  talk;   liaqa-1,  Kut,;   ka-n,  Maya;   koia,  Mixe;   hi-ge,   Si.  Win.;    qa    (sing) 

Pai. ;  ba-qo,  H.  Po. ;  ka-1,  Y.  Wap. ;  ko,  P.  Cost. ;  'a,  Ath.  Ka. ;  k'oai,  Sa, ; 
kuL,  Chin, ;  ka-n,  Al,  Fox, 

24.  to  wait;  pe,  Si.  Win.;  pihe,  Y.  Wap.;  eme-ni,  P.  Cost.;  biio,  Tsim.;  k-pa,  Kut, 

25.  to   wash ;    tea,   Y,   Wap, ;    ita,   P.    Cost, ;    de',    Ath,    Ka, ;    tcawa-tc,    H,    Sal. ; 

ts'al-ksEn  (?)   (rinse  out),  Tsim.;  ts'E-xu,  Kwak.;  tza-wan,  Sa. ;  tseaya-ga'n, 
Tak.;  tse-k,  Kut,;  ache-fa (?),  M.  Choc;  tsiu,  Mixe;  tcai,  H.  Chim. 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

1.  I;  ka-min,42  Kut;  ka-nni,43  p.  Miw.;  xa,  Tling;  -k,  Yur.;  ke,  H.  Sal. 

ha,  H,  Po. ;  ha,  Y,  Wap, ;  ha.  Si,  Win, ;  i,  Hai, ;  he,  H,  Sal, 
sa,  M,  Choc, ;  ci,  Ath. ;   -s,  P.  Mai. ;   -ts,  Sa. 

3,  We;   tu,  Tling.;    t'al-An,  Hai.;    dEp,   Tsim.;    itamo,   Sa. ;    ntcai,   Chin.;    te-ne, 

H.  Sal.;  il,  M,  Choc;  -ta-,  Nah. ;  -t-,  Zap,;  itl,  Sa,;  at,  Wiy.;  hi,  hin  (?), 
Si,  Win, 

2.  I;   an,  M,  Choc;   n,   Tsim,;    -En,  Kwak,;   no,   S, ;   nai-ka,  Chin,;   ni,  P.  Mai; 

ne,  hi,  Si.  Win, ;  n,  Zap. ;  n,  Mixe ;  n,  Maya ;  -n-,  Al, 

4,  Thou ;  ni-nko,  Kut. ;  -no,  P,  Mai, ;  n,  Ath, ;  ne,  S, ;  n,  H,  Sal. ;  -no,  S, 

5,  Thou;  is,  tci,  M,  Choc;   -es,  Kwak.;   -s-,  Iro.;   -s,  P.  Miw.;  c-.  Si.  Win.;   -ts, 

Yur.;  -S-,  Cad. 

6,  Thou;  mi,  P, ;  ma,  H.  Po. ;  mi,  Yu. ;  m,  Tsim.;  om,  S. ;  mu,  H.  Sal.;  mai-ka. 

Chin. ;  m,  Mixe,  -m,  Yur. 

7,  Thou;  da,  Tling.;  r-,  1-,  d-,  Si,;  t-,  Nah,;  t,  Maya;  r-,  Huave;  -r,  -1,  -d.  Zap.; 

-it,  Wiy. 


40  chi  is  the  causative. 

41  gis  is  a  suffix  indicating  aspect, 

42  Probably  a  pronominal  ending. 

43  Pronominal  suffix. 
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DEM0NSTEATIVES44 

1.  itli,  S. ;  ta,  P.;  di,  Nadene;  du,  Tsim. ;  de,  Bi. ;  te,  Y. ;  t'ai-tl,  Sa.;  at,  M. ;  to, 

Iro. 

2.  igi,  S. ;  ka,  P.;  ye  >*gai,  Nadene;  gu,  Tsim.;  -k,  Chin.;  ga,  Si.;  gya,  Kwak. ; 

aqa,  Sa. ;  ak,  M. ;  ku-,  H,  Po. ;  gu,  Wiy. 

3.  pe,  bami,  S. ;  me,  Nadene;  me,  Si.;  we,  Y.;  mill,  M. ;  me,  H.  Po. 

4.  xe.  P.;  ha,  Nadene;  i,  Iro.;  x,  Chin.;  he,  Si.;  he,  Y. ;  he,  Kwak. ;  hei-tl,  Sa. ; 

ho,  M.;  he,  H. 


NUMEEALS 

1.  Three;   dlku-nutl,  Tling. ;  tleq,  Sa. ;  tolokot.  P.;   rik,  Wiy. 

xats,  teas,  H. ;  k'atstsa,  Nootka;  g'atlsa,  Kut. ;  guant,  Tsim.;  siatla, 
Sa. ;  tcam-ni.  Si.  Dak. ;  tutcina,  M.  Choc. ;  ndani,  Lut.  Kla. ;  asen,  Iro. ; 
n-iswi,  Al.  Ojib. 

subu,  sibo,  H. ;  mo-1,  Y.  Yu. ;  la-pai,  sa-pu.  P.;  pahi,  S. 

2.  Four;    diii-k,   Tling.;    riaw,  Wiy.;    ta-k,   Ath.   Hu. ;    tsoye,   uti-t,   ka-tuac.   P.; 

ki-tea,  H.  Yuman;  watca,  tea-pap,  S. ;  djop.  Si.  Win.;  ushta  (f),  M.  Choc. 
tqa-lpq  (?),  Tsim.;  qos-ena,  Sa. ;  qatsa,  Kut. 
mo,  Kwak.;  mos,  Sa. 


44  This,  that. 

Transmitted,  March  26,  1919. 
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Agates,  376. 

Agua  Caliente  Indians.  See  Cupeno 
Indians. 

Alaska  Indians,  culture  of,  368. 

Algonkin  linguistic  stock,  250-251. 

Areata,  California,  248. 

Archaeology  of  the  Wiyot  Territory, 
sites  or  deposits,  255,  256-257, 
258,  260-261,  275-281;  classes  of 
remains,  279-281;  illustrations  of, 
opp.  414,  416,  424,  428. 
Gunther  island  shellmound  (site 
67),  337-386,  352;  environment, 
337;  size,  shape,  composition, 
339-345;  vertebrate  remains,  345; 
age,  347;  human  remains,  350; 
material  culture,  357. 

Arrow  tree,  252,  253;  picture  of,  opp. 
410. 

Artifacts  of  the  Wiyot  Indians,  280, 
387-392.     See  also  Implements. 

Athapascan  Indians,  251-256;  plant 
names,  234;  geographical  names, 
284,  285,  290-292. 

Barrett,  S.  A.,  437. 

Basketry,  386. 

"Battle-grounds,"  Indian,  257. 

Beads,  use  of,  by  Wiyot  Indians,  386. 

Bear  shamans,  209-211. 

Blue  Lake,  Indian  settlements  near, 
263-265. 

Bodega,  Spanish  explorer,  241. 

Bone,  objects  of,  382-384. 

Bucksport,  California,  248. 

Burials,  Indian,  254,  350,  351-353, 
367-368,  386.    See  also  Cremation. 

Cahuilla  Indians,  totems  of,  169,  170, 
186;  clan  and  moiety  organiza- 
tion, 186-188,  215,  216,  219; 
myths,  188;  list  of  clans,  189-191. 

California,  aboriginal  population,  esti- 
mates, 298-305;  treatment  of, 
308-311,  317-329,  334-337;  reser- 
vation system,  311-316;  massacres 
by  the  whites  in  1860,  329-334. 
See  also  under  Indian  and  names 
of  Indian  tribes. 
Moieties,  clans,  and  totems  in,  215- 
219;  map  showing  locations  of, 
opp.  215;  varieties  of  moiety  or- 
ganization, 215;  distribution  of 
clan  organization,  four  groups, 
216,  217;  affinity  and  ultimate 
origin  of,  218;  problem  of  totem- 
ism,  219. 


Cardium,  280. 

Charmstones,  255. 

Chert,  formation  in  Humboldt  bay 
region,  279;  implements  of,  357, 
359,  360,  361,  375. 

Chilula  Indians,  251-253;  the  '^  Arrow 
Tree,"  252. 

Chukchansi  Indians,  216. 

Chumash  Indians,  216. 

Chunut  Indians,  216. 

Clan  names;  Luiseiio,  203;  of  women: 
Piman,  176,  219;  Shoshonean 
(Serrano),  180;  Yuman,  157-161, 
162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  219. 

Clans  and  Moieties  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 155-219;  Indian  inform- 
ants on,  164,  166,  167,  172,  176, 
187,  192,  209  note,  211. 

Clay,  objects  of,  377-380. 

Clowns,  in  Indian  dance  ceremonies, 
457. 

Composition  of  Gunther  Island  shell- 
mound,  339-344,  346.  See  also 
Gunther  island. 

Copper,  242. 

Cocopa  Indians,  156,  216;  clans  of, 
158,  159-161;  women's  clan 
names,  162,  163,  164,  165;  clan 
customs,  166;  totem  beliefs,  166. 

Colorado  river  Indian  tribes,  156, 
215,  216. 

Coulter,  5. 

Cremation,  347,  353. 

Culture,  material,  of  Indians  in  Wiyot 
Territory,  357-392.  See  also 
Artifacts;  Implements;  Names  of 
materials,  etc. 

Cupeno  Indians,  170;  clan  and  moiety 
organization,  192-199,  216;  to- 
tems, 192,  193;  clans  and  parties 
of,  193-195;  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms, 196-198;  myths,  199-201. 

Curtis,  E.  S.,  acknowledgment,  157; 
cited  and  quoted  on  Piman  clan 
system,  174-176. 

Dances  (dance  ceremonies),  174,  196, 
208,  213,  268,  269,  282,  461,  462, 
464,  472;  ceremonial  objects, 
441-442;  Tuya  dances,  447,  454, 
457,  460;  Moki  dance,  451;  sweat 
dances,  454,  461;  Toto  dance 
songs,  481.  See  also  Orations; 
Wintun  Indians. 
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Diegueno  Indians,  156;  clan  features 
of,  167,  216;  list  of  clans  of,  167- 
168,  174;  clan  customs,  168-169; 
culture  and  origin  myth  of  the 
Southern  Diegueno,  169-172. 
Northern  Diegueiio,  clans,  172-173; 
clan  customs,  173. 

Dixon,  E.  B.,  5. 

Dixon  and  Kroeber,  cited,  250. 

Drake,  Francis,  241, 

Eel  river,  Indian  settlements  on,  271- 
272. 

Emeryville,  shellmound,  347. 

Ethnobotany  of  Humboldt  bay  re- 
gion, 231-235;  Wiyot  plant  names 
and  uses,  232;  Athapascan  plant 
names,  234. 

Ethnogeography  and  Archaeology  of 
the  Wiyot  Territory,  221-436. 
See  also  Wiyot  Territory. 

Eureka,  Indian  villages  near  town 
of,  266-269. 

Exogamy,  166,  167,  169,  173,  177,  178, 
180,  186,  193,  213. 

Fauna  of  Humboldt  bay  region,  235- 
251;  mammals,  235;  birds,  237; 
fish,  237;  mollusks,  239;  other 
fauna,  240. 

Ferrelo,  Spanish  explorer,  241. 

Flint,  256;  implements  of,  358,  359, 
360,  361;  illustrated,  opp.  420, 
422;  in  Gunther  island  shell- 
mound,  376. 

Gabrielino  Indians,  216. 

Gambling  songs,  Indian,  483,  484. 

Gashowu  Indians,  216. 

Genetic  Relationship  of  the  North 
American  Indian  Languages,  489- 
502;  early  studies  of,  489-490; 
list  of  linguistic  stocks  in  North 
America,  490;  fundamental  re- 
semblances, morphological,  490- 
491;  with  reference  to  specific 
tracts,  491;  three  subgroups  sug- 
gested, 492;  ethnological  consid- 
erations, 492;  data  demonstrat- 
ing, 493-502. 

Geographical  names  used  by  Indians: 
Athapascan,  284,  285,  290-292; 
Yurok,  297-298;  Wiyot,  284-285, 
286-290,  292-296., 

Geology  of  the  Humboldt  bay  region, 
279-280. 

Gififord,  E.  W.,  155. 

Glen  Cove,  shellmound,  347. 

Goddard,  P.  E.,  cited,  255,  264. 

Gould  and  Yates,  5. 

Gunther  island,  massacre  on,  263,  268. 

Gunther  island  shellmound,  225,  266, 
268,  283,  352;  archaeology  of, 
337-386;  environment,  size,  and 
shape,     337;     composition,     339; 


vertebrate  remains,  345;  age, 
347;  human  remains,  350;  mate- 
rial culture,  357. 

Hale,  N.,  5. 

Harrington,  J.  P.,  acknowledgment, 
157. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  5. 

Hesi  ceremony.  See  Wintun  Hesi 
ceremony. 

Hokan  family  of  Indian  languages,  5. 

Hopi  Indians,  219. 

Horn,  objects  of,  380-381. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  247. 

Human  remains  in  shellmounds,  350. 

Human  sacrifice  among  Indians,  368, 
372. 

Humboldt  bay,  discovery  of,  245;  In- 
dian settlements  on,  269-271; 
early  map  of,  opp.  406. 

Humboldt  bay  region,  226-248,  279- 
280;  physiography,  226;  forest, 
228;  prairie,  230;  Indian  trails, 
230;  ethnobotany,  231;  discovery 
and  settlement,  241. 

Humboldt  city,  270. 

Hustenate,  shellmound  described  by 
Schumacher,  349,  352,  354,  356.    " 

Implements  of  the  Wiyot  Indians, 
280,  357-375. 

Indian  Commissioners  for  California, 
1851,  report  of,  298;  various  esti- 
mates of  its  members  as  to  abo- 
riginal population,  299-301. 

Indian  ceremonial  systems,  438,  440. 
See  also  Wintun  Hesi  ceremony; 
Wintun  Indians. 

Indian  languages,  Hokan,  and  Isko- 
man,  groups,  5;  vocabularies  of, 
5.  See  also  Genetic  Eelationship, 
etc.;  Salinan  Indians,  Language 
of. 

Indian  reservation  system  in  Cali- 
fornia, 311-316. 

''Indian  Wars"  in  California,  309- 
311. 

Iron,  242. 

''Iskoman"  group,  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, 5. 

Juaneno   Indians,   216, 

Kamia  Indians,  clan  names,  158,  159, 
161,  162,  164,  167. 

Kawaiisu  Indians,  216. 

Klamath  river,  248. 

Kohuana  Indians,  clan  names,  156- 
162, 

Kroeber,  A,  L.,  5;  cited,  250,  269, 
282;    acknowledgment,   155,   157. 

Kroeber  and  Dixon,  R.  B.,  cited,  250. 

Lindsey,  W.  R.,  cited,  259. 

Loud,  L.  L.,  221. 
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Luisefio  Indians,  non-totemic,  201; 
organization,  201-202,  216;  clan 
names,  202,  203-205;  parties,  206- 
208,  212;  customs,  208-212,  213; 
bear  shamans,  209-211;  myths, 
212;  individual  names,  214. 

McKee  expedition  of  1851,  298-300, 
301. 

Macoma  nasuta,  280. 

Mad  river,  Wivot  Indian  settlements 
on,  258-263. 

Mad  river  slough,  Wiyot  Indian  set- 
tlements on,  265-266. 

Maidu  Indians,  ceremonial  dance  sys- 
tem, 440;  ceremonial  clown,  457. 

Maricopa  Indians,  clan  names,  156- 
162. 

Mason,  J.  Alden,  1. 

Massacres  of,  1860,  270,  272,  274,  329- 
334;  at  Gunther  island,  263,  268. 

Matthole  Indians,  256. 

Maurelle,  cited,  245. 

Miwok  moieties,  176,  215;  clan  names, 
202;  personal  names,  219. 

Mohave  Indians,  clans  of,  156-161; 
women's  clan  names,  164-165; 
clan  organization,  216. 

Moieties,  and  Clans,  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 155-219. 

Moki,  ceremonial  dance,  cloak  for, 
442;  the  dance,  451;  speeches, 
476-479. 

Mono  moiety  organization,  215. 

Mythology  (mythological  interest), 
myths,  among  the  Wiyot  Indians, 
281-284;  among  the  Athapascan 
Indians,  283,  284. 

Mytilus  calif ornianus,  280. 
ediilis,  280. 

Nongatl  Indians,  255. 

Nutunutu  Indians,  216. 

Obsidian  in  Humboldt  bay  region, 
243,  280,  376;  ceremonial  blades, 
knives,  etc.,  357,  358,  359,  360, 
361;  illustrated,  opp.  420. 

Ophthalmia  among  Wiyot  Indians, 
278. 

Orations,  in  Indian  dance  ceremonies, 
452,  460,  462,  465,  473,  475-482 
{Bole  Ho),  476. 

Papago  Indians,  totemic  clans  in, 
174-177;  clan  names,  219. 

PapJiia,  280. 

Pestles,  sandstone,  361-363;  figures 
of,  389. 

Pima  Indians,  totemic  clans  of,  174- 
176;  clan  names,  219. 

Piman  clans.  See  Papago  Indians; 
Pima  Indians. 

Pomo  Indians,  ceremonial  clowns  of, 
457. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  5. 


Powers,  S.,  cited,  253,  254,  256. 

Quartz,  376. 

Eadin,  P.,  489. 

Russell,  F.,  cited  and  quoted,  on  Pima 
clan  system,  174,  176. 

Russians,  The,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
245. 

Salinan  Indians,  The  Language  of  the, 
1-154;  early  work  on,  4-6;  In- 
dian informants,  4;  dialect  of,  6; 
phonology,  7-17;  morphology,  18- 
58;  texts,  59-120;  vocabulary, 
121-154.     See  also  pages  1-3. 

Sandstone,  376;  implements,  361-375, 
379. 

San  Francisco  bay,  shellmounds,  245. 

Sapir,  E.,  5. 

Saxidomus,  280. 

ScMsotJiaerus,  280. 

Schumacher,  Paul,  cited,  349. 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  228. 

Serrano  Indians,  170;  clan  and  moiety 
organization,  178-182,  216,  219; 
totems,  178;  clan  names,  179-180; 
clan  customs,  180-182;  myths, 
182-186. 

Shamans,  bear,  209-211. 

Shell,  objects  of,  384-386;  figures 
showing,  385. 

Shellmounds.  See  Emeryville;  Glen 
Cove;  Gunther  island;  San  Fran- 
cisco bay. 

Shoshonean  Indians,  155,  167,  168, 
170. 

Shoshonean  clans  and  moieties,  177- 
214.  See  also  Cahuilla  Indians; 
Cupeho  Indians;  Luiseno  Indians; 
Serrano  Indians. 

Siliqua  patula,  280. 

Sinkyone  Indians,  256. 

Sitjar,  Fray  Buenaventura,  5. 

Slave-killers,  366-375;  figures  of,  371, 
373,  opp.  430. 

Slavery  among  the  Indians,  366-367, 
368. 

Sparkman,  P.  S.,  acknowledgment, 
203. 

Steatite,  376. 

Surf -fishing  sites,  278-281. 

Sweat  dances,  454-461. 

Tachi  Indians,  216. 

Taylor,  A.  S.,  5. 

Telamni  Indians,  216. 

Totemic  Indian  clans,  155,  156-161, 
163,  164,  166,  169,  170,  174-176, 
177. 

Totemism,  in  California,  origin,  219; 
development  of,  in  moiety  organ- 
ization, 219;  expressed  in  names 
of  individuals,  219. 

Toto  ceremony  of  the  Wintun  Indians, 
438,  439. 
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Trinidad  bay,  242;  Spanish  accounts 
of  Indians  on,  242-243;  English 
accounts  of  Indians  on,  244-245; 
discovery  and  accounts  of,  by  gold 
seekers,  247-248. 

Tiibatulabal  Indians,  216, 

Tuya,  ceremonial  dance,  447,  454,  460; 
costumes,  446,  447. 

Vancouver,  George,  English  explorer, 
244. 

Vertebrate  remains  in  Gunther  island 
shellmound,  345-346. 

Vizcaino,  241. 

Vocabularies  of  Indian  languagesj  5. 

Waterman,  T.  T.,  5. 

Wechikhit  Indians,  216. 

Whilkut  Indians,  253-255. 

Winship,  Captain  J.,  discovery  of 
Humboldt  bay,  245-247. 

Wintun  Hesi  Ceremony,  437-488;  In- 
dian information,  440;  detailed 
description  of  ceremony  of  1906, 
441-482 ;  the  ^  *  hand  "  or  ' '  grass ' ' 
game,  482.  See  also  Dances;  Win- 
tun  Indians. 

Wintun  Indians,  territory,  languages, 
culture  relationship,  mortuary  cus- 
toms, 438;  ideas  regarding  the 
world,  463;  ''hand"  or  "grass" 
game,  482. 
Ceremonial  system,  438-441;  major 
ceremonies,  Toto  and  Hesi,  pur- 
pose of,  438;  relative  importance, 
439;  minor  ceremonies,  439; 
dances,  439;  assemblies,  439; 
Toto  ceremony,  439-440. 

Wiyot  geographical  names,  284-285, 
286-290,  292,  296. 


Wiyot  house,  description  of,  264,  267; 
figures  showing,  267. 

Wiyot  Indians,  leading  men  of,  260; 
ophthalmia  among,  278;  estimates 
of  population,  298-305,  392. 

Wiyot  Territory,  Etlmogeograpliy 
and  Archaeology  of,  221-436; 
boundaries,  249;  Indian  neigh- 
bors, 249-256;  map  of,  opp.  402. 
Ethnogeography,  256-337;  descrip- 
tion of  settlements,  258-285; 
archaeological  sites,  275;  sites  for 
surf-fishing,  278;  places  of  mytho- 
logical interest,  281;  geographical 
names:  Wiyot,  286,  292;  Atha- 
pascan, 290;  Yurok,  297;  aborig- 
inal population,  298.  See  also 
Archaeology  of  the  Wiyot  Ter- 
ritory. 

Yates  and  Gould,  5. 

Yokut  moiety  organization,  215,  219; 
lack  of,  in  certain  peoples,  216. 

Yuma  Indians,  clans  of,  156-161; 
women's  clan  names,  162,  163, 
164,  165,  167;  clan  organization, 
216. 

Yuman  clans,  features  common  to, 
156.  See  also  Cocopa  Indians; 
Kamia  Indians;  Kohuana  In- 
dians; Maricopa  Indians;  Mohave 
Indians;  Yuma  Indians.  See  also 
Clan  names  of  women. 

Yurok  Indians,  early  Spanish  accounts 
of,  242-243;  settlements  of,  249- 
250;  social  relations  with  Wiyot 
Indians,  250;  linguistic  relations, 
250-251;  geographical  names,  297, 
298;  burial  customs,  353. 
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